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Art.  I. — 1,  Memoirs  of  ike  CouneU  ^  Trent:  piincimlly  derived 
from  Manuscript  and  nnpubliahea  Records,  namely,  HistorieSy 
Di^eS)  Letters,  riml  other  Documents  of  the  leading  Actors  in 
that  Assembly.  With  Plates.  By  the  Hev.  Joseph  Mendham, 
M.A.   6v«K  i^.  nzii.  380.   Price  14r.   Xiondon^  1834. 

3*  Hemarks  on  ike  erromeome  Ojumumg  etiieriaitted  respecting  ike  Ca* 
ikolk  Religion.  A  New  Edition.  Bj  Henry  Howud«  £aq.  8?o* 
pp.  16,  haadimf  {gratUt)  i829. 

rfHIS  volume,  the  production  of  a  learned  Protestant  clcr^- 
man,  exhibits  the  startling  novelty  of  a  Dedication  to  the 
Pope ;  but  it  is  one  which  will  not  procure  for  the  Author  the 
fiiTonr  of  his  Holiness,  or  protect  his  book  wutist  being  placed 
in  die  Judex  Ejep^frgatorieU  of  the  Court  or  Rome.  We  ihall 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  by  transcribing  it. 

*  To  Gregory  XVI.,  Sovereig^ii  nnd  Pontiff  of  Koine,  to  whom  it  is 
comj^tent  to  attempt  the  only  mcansj  wbich^  if  adopted,  would  be 
effectual^  of  exonerating  his  ChallBh  from  the  continued  charge  of  sn- 
perstition  and  idolatry*  of  per6dy,  crueltyt  and  assumed  dominion  over 
secular  sovereigns,  by  caUing  acouneii*  mr  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
demning and  abolishing  every  enormity  which  classes  itself  under 
those  offensive  Leads  ;  tlic  present  I\IeTnoirs  of  !i  Council,  to  which, 
with  others,  they  are  principally  indebted  fur  their  origin  or  establish- 
ment, arc  not  irreverently  addressed  hy  one  of  the  best  wishers  to  bis 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  i'uE.  Authok.' 

If  Mr.  Mendham  were  not  much  too  grm  »  person  to  he 

sospected  of  intending  a  joke,  we  should  have  supposed  that  thia 
page  of  his  work  was  meant  in  burlesque.    The  ChriKtian  world 
has  seen  enough  of  councils^  to  know  that  nothing  good  is  likely 
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ever  to  proceed  from  tliem ;  and  an  to  tlie  present  reigning  su- 
pemc  Pontiff,  his  infallibility  would  be  exerted  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  upholding  of  every  enormity  of  the  Papal  systom. 
Mr.  Mendbam  has  gtTen»  in  his  Appendix,  s  copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  Encyclical  Letltr  of  Gregory  XVI.,  obtained,  not 
without  difficdly,  froni  Rome;  and  the  contents,  he  temarks, 

*  will  demonstrate  hi  Miat  ftm  and  degree  the  doctrine  defined 

*  and  established  hy  the  last  (and  Hkely  ever  to  he  the  last)  Ge- 

*  iler;il  Council  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  At  this  day  professed, 
^  published,  and  inculcated  by  the  Supreme  Head  and  Organ  of 
'  its  Faith ;  and  how  far  the  indulgent,  but  not  eminently  sa- 

*  gacious  opinion  is  well  founded,  that  the  Faith  of  Bomanists  is 

*  changed  or  improved ;  an  opinion  against  which  not  only  the 
^  whole  Papal  hierarchy  and  clergy,  but  Francis  Plowdcn,  and 
'  Charles  Butler,  Esqrs..  reclaim/  In  this  Pontifical  Manifesto, 
of  which  T7e  regret  that  an  English  Translation  is  not  given,  tlic 
worthy  successor  of  the  Piuses,  and  Pauls,  and  Lcos  of  tlic 
darkest  ages,  thus  raves  against  the  sacred  rights  oi  liberty  of 
ooQScience* 

*  Aique  ear  hoc  putidissim  IsDtWFSRSNTESMi  fimU  obmtrda  iUa 

Jluit  ac  erroiiea  senfenlia,  sen  potinx  dcliramtntnm^  asserendam  e^.te  ac 
vindicandam  cmlihel  libertatem  co\scte\ti.k.  Cui  quidem pesttien-^ 
iissimo  errori  viam  stcrnit  plc?ia  ilia,  nlque  immoderata  Ubertas  opinio- 
num,  qncc  in  sacrcp,  et  ciuilis  ret  labem  tale  greuiatur,  dictiiantibus  per 
tummam  impudenliam  nonnulUs,  aliquid  ex  ea  commodi  in  Religionem 
prmHonare,  At  aws  pefor  mon  ammag,  fium  liberie  erromf  iagai* 
^at  Augtutimts,*^ 

Again,  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

'  Hue  sneclat  deterrima  ilia,  ac  numquam  saiis  emecranda  H  de* 
UttabiUs  ubertas  ariis  lihraria  ad  scripta  quaiUbet  edanda  in  vul^s, 
quam  tanto  convicio  audent  nonnulli  efflagitare  ac  promovere.  Per* 

horrcsctmus,  Venemhiles  Fralre.f,  intunifes,  qutbus  monstr'ts  doririna^ 
rum,  sen  potius  quibus  errorum  porirnfis  ohr^tnmur,  qu{p  longc  ac  laie 
ubiqut-  disscininantur  ingenii  hbronnn  muilUudine,  Ubellisijiief  ei  scrip^ 
tis  mule  quidem  ejciguis,  tnaLiiia  iamcn  ^ermagnis,  e  quibus  maledic' 
*  iioium  igretfom  iliaerymamar  super  faaem  terra»  Snni  iamm,  proh 
dolori  qui  00  impadauiag  abrifiniur.  W  auonmi  pugnaaUar,  imic 


*  *  Fm  this  poUtttsd  ftmntain  «f  "  Indiffemoe,"  flows  that  absurd 
and  erroneous  doctrine,  or  rather  raving,  in  favour  and  in  defence  of 
"  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  most  pestilential  error,  the  course 
is  opened  by  that  entire  and  wild  hberty  of  opinion,  which  is  every- 
where attempting  the  overthrow  of  rehgious  and  civil  institutions  ; 
and  which  the  unblushing  impudence  of  some  lias  held  forth  as  an  ad« 
«aalv  teniigion.  Bus  what,"  snsblmsd  St.  Augostine,  ^  whan 
wwas  dsatli  to  die  sdnl  tiun  Irsadtaii  in  eifior  ^ 
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errorum  coUuvievi  inde  prorumpentetn  saits  cumul^ie  campensari  ex 
/ibro  aHfjfw,  qui  in  hoc  lantn  praviia/ inn  Ivviprslaic  ad  JRclif^wnem  ac 
verildfnn  prnpugnandum  cdatnr. — Ncjas  profecio  est,  oiuinque  jure 
imprubatum,  palrari  data  o^era  malnm  cerium  ac  maJuSf  quia  spes  si/, 
mae  boni  aliqttid  habilum  iru  Ntmquid  tfenena  iikere  ^parei,  ac  pub^ 
See  vendi,  comporUmquet  tmo  ei  oMim  diftere,  eamis  quig  maerit,  mmi 
remedH  quidpiam  Meaiur,  quo  qm  Mitmim',  erifi  eee  ££  iiUerkm  mm^ 
iidem  eoHiii^iUf 

'  Verum  longe  alia  Juit  Ecclesla;  disci pUna  in  exscindenda  malomm 
iibrorum  pe^ir  vel  nh  Aposiolomm  telate,  qttos  Ifgimus  grandem  libn- 
rum  vim  publtce  combuisisse,**    p.  367* 

This  Scriptural  authority  is  followed  up  by  references  to 
decrees  of  the  Fifth  Latcrun  Council  and  the  encyclical  letters 
of  former  Paves  of  blessed  memory,  all  oondemning  die  tdenu 
Urn  ef  woTKB  ccmtainiog  impure  doctrine*  The  Tridentine 
Pftthers,  it  is  remarked,  made  this  a  matter  of  their  chief  soli- 
citude, applying  as  a  remedy  to  this  so  great  evily  that  most  s*« 
lutary  deoee^  de  Indiee  ISbromm  fumta  impura  doctrina  eon- 
HneretuT  ooff/icMisdD.  We  exclaim  agaiDst  the  Mohammedan 
Wrbaaaas  who  made  war  agaiast  lifararies  and  literature ;  but  the 
Lateran  and  Tridentine  docton  ace  their  rivala  in  this  oninteUi** 
gent  and  intolerant  aeal. 

Waxing  warmer  as  he  proceeds,  Pope  Gregory,  in  insisting 
vpam  the  duty  of  paaaife  oDeffienca  to  all  emperora  and  liings, 

*  <  Hither  tends  that  inirst  and  never  sufficiently  to  be  execrated  and 
detested  liberty  of  the  press^  for  the  diffusion  of  all  manner  of  writ- 
in^gs,  whicK  some  so  loudly  contend  for,  nnd  m  nrtively  promote.  We 
shudder,  V^enerable  Brethren,  at  the  sight  of  tlic  monstrous  doctrines, 
or  rather  portentous  errors,  which  crowd  iijion  Ts  in  the  shape  of  num- 
berless volumes  and  pamphlets,  small  in  tiim,  but  big  with  evils,  which 
stalk  forth  in  every  direction,  breathing  a  malediction  which  we  de* 
piore  over  the  fiue  of  the  earth.  Yet  are  there  not  wanting,  alas ! 
tiiose  who  carry  their  effrontery  so  far,  as  to  ]>ersist  in  maintaining 
that  this  amalgamation  of  errors  is  sufficiently  resisted,  if,  in  this  in- 
undation of  bad  books,  a  volume  now  and  then  issue  from  the  press  in  * 
fovinir  of  reli^'on  and  of  truth.  But  is  it  not  a  crime  then,  never  suf- 
ficiently to  be  reprobated,  to  commit  deliberate  and  greater  evil, 
merely  with  the  hope  of  seeiiit:  some  good  arise  out  of  it?  Or  is  that 
man  in  his  senses,  who  entrusts  poison  to  every  hand,  exposes  it  at 
erery  mart,  snfliers  it  to  he  esrried  about  on  all  oocasbns,  a^e,  and  to 
heoome  a  necessary  ingredient  of  every  cup,  hecaose  an  antidote  may 
be  afterwards  procured  which  chance  may  render  effective  ? 

*  Far  other  oath  been  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  extirpating 
tTifs  pest  of  Ixid  books,  even  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  ApoHtles, 
who,  we  read,  oommiUed  a  great  number  of  books  publicly  to  the 
dames.' 
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Uiur  inveighs  against  those  vho»  with  detestable  ineoleDoey  oon* 
tead  foft  popular  liberty. 

'  Hmc  m€  wkiUtdma  ddirammta,  eomiUapte  coHsptrantni  Wal* 
dSntAiim,  Begu^rdorum,  Wtdefittarum,  aHorumque  kujusmodijtliontm 
Belialy      humani  generii  tordu,  ac  dedecora  Juere,  merito  idcirco  ah 

Apostolic n  hac  Scde  tolies  anatkemnfe  conjuci.  Ncc  alia  prqfecto  ex 
cafaa  onnn-.^  rtrrs  iniendunt  veteratores  isf't,  nisi  itl  aim  Ltdheroovantes 
eruLuUn  t  hIh  iHtssittt,  libcros  sc  esse  a/i  mnuiliys :  quod  ut  Jacilius  cc- 
leriusque  as»€quanlur,Jla^itiosiora  qucciibei  audacissime  aggrediunlur, 

'  l/equi  kgiUfra  H  RaigUm,  H  Principatui  omnari  posfemus  ex 
eorum  volit^  qtti  Ecclenam  a  RmoMpantri,  ttmtvamqiie  Imperii  cum 
Sacerdolio  concordiam  abrumpi  aUcupiuni.  CenMfai  ^ppe,  perimetvi 
ab  impudeulissimic  libcrteilis  nmatorihfs  coneordkm  tUam,  qua  semper 
rei  et  sacrce  et  civili  fausta  cxlilH  ac  salutaris. 

*  At  ad  ceteras  accrbissimas  causas,  quibus  soliciti  snmus,  et  in  corn- 
mum  discnmtnc  dohre  quodam  prtrcipno  au<rlmur,  arcrssere  co?iso- 
ciaiiones  quwdam,  siati^ue  coettis,  quibus,  quasi  agmine Jacio  cum  cvjns- 
eumque  eliam falsa  reltgwnisac  culHtt  seetatorihut,  dtmUaia  quidem  m 
reUffonem  jnelate,  vere  iamen  ntwUatU,  eeditionumque  Mque  promO' 
veiiaarim  eupUUne,  UberUu  omnh  genem  pradicatur,  perturoaHgmei 
in  sacram  et  cmhm  rem  exwUmitmr^  eanitkr  quatUbet  aueienlat  ^Us^ 
cerpUur,'*    p.  370. 


• '  These  ilhistrious  examples  of  unshaken  subjection  to  ilukrs,  neces- 
sarily fltiwing  from  the  ever  holy  ureceptii  uf  the  Christian  Keligiun, 
londty  oondemn  the  insolence  and  impiety  ii§  those  who,  maddsniug 
in  the  free  nnbridled  passion  of  nntamed  uHkrtf,  ksve  no  stone  on- 
turned  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  constitution  of  states,  and,  under 
the  appearance  of  liberty,  to  bring  slavery  on  the  people.  This  was 
the  object  of  the  impioUH  ravings  and  schemes  of  the  Wnlflcnscs?,  of 
the  Beguardins,  of  the  Wickliffitcii,  and  of  the  otiior  cljildn  u  df  Jk- 
lial,  the  refuse  of  human  nature  and  its  stain,  who  were  .so  ohm  dml 
so  justly  anathematized  by  the  Apostolic  See.  Nor  had  they  any 
other  object  than  to  triumph  with  Luther  in  the  boost,  "  that  they 
were  independent  of  every  one and  to  attain  this  the  more  easily  and 
readily,  they  fearlessly  waded  through  every  crime. 

'  Nor  can  we  augur  more  consoling  consequences  to  religion  and  to 
goveriimoTits,  from  the  zeal  of  some  tn  sppp.rute  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  to  burst  the  bond  whieh  unit  is  tlu*  jiriesthood  to  the  Em- 
pire. For  it  is  clear,  that  this  union  is  dreaded  by  the  profane  lovers 
of  liberty,  only  because  it  has  never  iailed  to  confer  prosperity  on 
both. 

'  But  in  addition  to  the  other  bitter  causes  of  Our  solicitude,  and  of 
that  weight  of  sorrow  which  eppresses  Us  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
confusion,  come  certain  associations,  and  politica!  assemblies,  in  which, 
as  if  a  league  were  struek  with  the  follower?)  of  every  false  religion 
and  f<,>rm  of  worsliip;  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  pietv,  but  in  reality 
urged  by  the  desire  of  change,  and  of  promoting  seditiun,  liberty  of 
every  kind  is  maintained,  revolutions  in  the  state  and  in  rdigion  are 
fomented,  and  the  sanctity  of  all  authority  is  torn  in  pieces.* 
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'  •  These  impoteDt  denunciations  egeinst  the  Protestant  diurehes 
are  ver^  consistently  followed  up  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
profession  of  idolatrous  faith  in  the  Virgin,  the  favourite  object 
of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Anti-Christ,  which,  it  has  been 
remarked,  might  with  more  propriety  be  teemed  the  Marina 
Church  than  the  Christian. 

'  Sed  ut  omnia  ftesc  protpere  ac  felicUer  eifemamtt  leoemus  ocvhi  im- 
miuque  ad  SanctUsimam  Firginem  MariaMs  qucp  soh  univernu  kpB~ 
rese.f  tnteremti,  Nottraqiie  mcuema  fiinaat  tmo  Uia  ratio  at  spei  noB' 
tra:  ♦ 

It  is  true,  Jesos  Christ  Has  the  compliment  paid  biro,  in  the 
close  of  the  paragrapby  of  being  Juctor  e^  Consummator  Ftdeii 
but  neither  tne  honour  due  to  him  as  Mediator,  nor  the  trust 
which  he  claims  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  ascribed  to  Our  Lord  by 
this  Pontiiical  head  of  Apostate  Christendom ;  both  are  given  to 
another.  The  Mediators  invoked  arc,  *Peter»  Prince  of  the 
^  Apostles,  and  his  co-apo«>tlc  Paul.'*  The  Hope  and  Trust  of 
Pope  Gregory  is  the  Virgin  Mary. 

We  must  surely  consicleT  such  a  document  as  an  autliontic  re- 
publicjition  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Mendham,  that  it  exhibits  that  faith  as  neither  changed  nor 
improved.  If,  in  any  country,  Roman  Catholics  are  no  longer 
chargeable  with  holding  the  superstitious  and  abominable  tenets 
taught  and  prescribed  by  the  Church  to  which  they  professedly 
adhere,  we  must  seek  an  explanation  in  other  dicnmstances  than 
«ny  cbange  in  Popery  itself  It  has  always  been  one  distinctive 
feature  oFsuperstitbn,  that  it  allows  of  an  esoteric  and  a  vukar 
creed,  and  presents  to  thoee  who  soar  above  the  implicit  cfeduutv 
of  the  priest-led  multitude,  the  philoso])]iy  of  its  ftUes,  wbicft 
gratifies  the  pride  of  reason  without  making  any  demand  upon 
fthe^th.  Henoe^  a  decent  scepticism  has  ahrays  afforded  shelter 
from  tbe  grossness  of  idolatry  to  men  of  letters  and  science,  feom 
the  days  of  Socrates  down  to  the  time  of  Julian,  and  not  less  so 
within  the  pale  of  nominal  Christianity.  The  esoteric  faith 
of  the  Romish  Church  is  a  refined  or  concealed  deism,  which  has 
at  all  times  extensively  prevailed  among  the  higher  orders  of  its 
hieropliants.  Hence,  the  liberality  of  enlightened  Romanists  is, 
too  uiteii,  only  the  liberalism  of  unbelief;  differing  as  widely  from 
Christian  cliarity,  as  does  credulity  from  faith.  The  Uomish 
Church,  in  teaching  doctrines  not  merely  without  evidence,  but 
at  vaxiance  with  it,  shuts  up  its  votaries  to  the  alternative  of  an 


*  *  But  that  all  nunr  have  a  snooessfiil  and  happy  isaue^  let  us  nu)M 
our  eyes  to  the  most  Hlessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  alone  dcartroys  here* 
aies,  whe  is  onr  greatest  hope,  yee»  the  entire  groimd  of  mur  hope.' 
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tmpliot  reUMMt  iqNNi  her  own  Mitkoriqr»  or  •  fwAdeHi  weef^ 
ticiBin. 

Faith,  suprrstitions  hcliff,  and  flisheliof,  arc  the  only  three  con- 
ditions in  >\hich  the  minds  of  men  car,  so  to  speak,  subsist. 
Where  true  faith  or  the  f^piritual  perception  of  revealed  truth  has 
not  been  produced,  either  the  conscience  inu«t  find  repose  in  • 
false  religion,  or  must  harde  n  it»elf  in  irrciigion, — in  some  mo- 
dification of  atheism.  All  the  various  systems  of  belief  resolre 
themselves  into  one  of  these ; — true  religion,  based  upon  faith 
and  ft  sense  of  accmmtableness  to  God ;  superstition,  based  upon 
fe»r and accoimtablfliien  to  the  priest;  and  scepticism,  acoom- 
pMiied  with  tlie  notion  of  irresponsibilitj.  The  Bomish  snper- 
■tition,  in  its  vnlgar  ffamiy  meets  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  the 
nnintelligent,  and  those  in  whom  the  passions  and  animal  nature 
preponderate  over  the  reasoning  powers.  To  such  persons,  it 
oflTers  a  welcome  relief  from  cheerless  donbt,  a  religion  soothing 
to  the  imagination^  and  operating  as  a  namtic  upon  the  con* 
science.  IJnregenerate  man  finds  it  an  easier  and  pleasanter 
thing  to  be  saved  by  a  priest,  than  to  depend  upon  an  TnvisihTe 
Saviour.  Priestcraft,  tficrefore,  is  the  effect,  r.^ither  than  the 
cause  of  the  corni])tion  of  true  religion  ;  for  Juiukih  nature  is  the 
author  of  its  own  delusions.  Nothinpr  can  possibly  prevent  the 
springing  up  or  the  sprc&d  of  false  religion,  ^vliere  the  light  of 
Scriptural  truth  has  not  quickened  the  spiritual  principle;  and 
we  see  in  that  dcposite  of  the  dark  ages,  Popery,  tlie  ultimate 
form  into  which  the  natural  superstition  of  the  human  mind  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  settle.  Popery  was,  in  fact,  the  rdiqise  of 
society  mto  a  masked  paganism,  whicn,  in  all  ages  and  all  conn- 
tries,  nrthe  natnral  religion  of  manldnd,  varying  only  in  eostnme 
and  nomendatnve.  It  borrowed  from  the  ancient  idolatry,  its 
altarsy  its  mass,  its  hagiology,  its  virgin  goddess,  its  mirades,  its 

rrgatory,  and  its  priesth(md.  Rome  is  nearly  as  Pagan  now  as 
the  days  of  Augustus.  The  religion  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Austria,  is  gennine  Popeiy;  and  Uiat  of  Tiirkcy 
and  Persia  is  not  less  Christian. 

But,  while  wc  fully  admit  that  Popery  is  w]jat  it  ever  was,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  has  sprung  up,  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roinisli  Church,  especially  in  Protestant  eonntries,  a  religion 
callinfr  itself  the  Catholic,  and  acknowitd^riu^  the  authontv  of 
the  symbols  of  the  llomish  Church,  but  diHliing  widely  indeed 
from  Popery.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  times  before  the  llei'orni- 
ation,  when  a  remnant,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
were  found  witnessing  for  God  in  the  dariust  times,  amid  the 
sumunding  apostasy,  we  may  refer  to  the  Jansenists  of  Franoe 
as  aflhtding  a  strikMig  hastanoe  of  the  pbenomanon  iit  question. 
In  our  own  coontnr,  the  English  Cath<^  has  always  difi^red 
very  characteristieal^  from  the  genuine  Bontn  Cathdic.  The 
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very  soil  and  climate  would  seem  to  have  exerted  a  modifying 
influence  upon  the  exotic  superstition  of  the  South.  The  pan- 
tomime and  s])cctacle  of  Popery,  and  its  Virgin  worship,  are  far 
better  adapttd  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean,  than  to  the  phlegmatic  and  ro}>ustcr  inhabitants 
of  Nortlicrn  Europe;  just  as  tnc  worship  of  Kribiiua  and  Kali 
appears  uusuited  to  the  temperament  of  the  Tatar  tribe*  north 
or  InuMia.  Bui  beaides  this,  the  free  dvooMoa  «f  teowM^, 
the  character  of  our  political  uiilitBtioQS»  md  tlio  r^ex  opmtie^ 
of  Protestantifloi,  have  poverfoUy  contartlMiled  to  Msder  English 
Bomaniaa  a  wuj  different  thing  from  Cisalpue  Popavy. 

With  aomo  oonftrovertista,  the  whole  difference  is  resolved  kilo 
deception.  Not  only  is  every  Roman  Catholic  held  responsible 
^nr  all  the  orTors  and  abonamtions  of  hie  Church,  but  his  di^ 
avowing  any  of  them  is  represented  as  either  a  dishonest  pretence 
or  the  result  of  delusion  and  ignorance.  In  acknowledging  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  he  stands  pledged  and  bound, 
it  may  be  said,  to  subscribe  to  all  the  doctrines  which  are  clearly 
taught  in  its  authorized  documents,  And  the  attempt  to  conceal 
or  explain  liway  the  points  dllensive  to  Pratestauts,  is  but  a 
Je>uitlcal  aruiice,  worthy  uf  aChurcli  u  hich  teaches  that  no  taitU 
ib  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Or,  it'  tiitre  are  lioman  Catbolica 
who  are  deceived  by  tlie  specious  glosses  under  which  thp  errors 
«f  Fopmy  tBaT^dlM,  they  or  die  dupea  of  aaoerdoialirsQd* 
Hem  we  auial  ooofeia  that  we  oannot  aatiefy  oundvot  with 
flMmary  explanation.  In  the  first  nlaco»  it  ia  imoonoileiMp 
with.  Mta.  The  Janaeniata  were  neither  knaves  nor  diqpeii»  aad 
yet  they  openly  contended  agwnst  the  doctrines  of  Popery»  whilf 
rlimiiiiX^  to  the  false  Church.  And  many  of  the  early  reformera 
vow  alow  in  disclaiming  allegianoe  to  that  authority  with  which 
Aej  fiMud  themselves  brought  into  collision.  It  is  not  less  tm^ 
than  strange,  that  men  will  ^nve  up  every  doctrine  of  their  Church, 
before  they  will  renounce  the  autiM>rity  that  prescribes  those  doo- 
txinc&y  or  forsake  the  communion  in  which  they  have  bceu  accus- 
tomed to  >^urshi]).  How  reluctant  were  the  Nonconformists  to 
leave  the  bosorn  of  the  (Church  of  England,  from  which  they  were 
ejected  !  And  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  ^v]u)  regard  them^ 
selves  as  true  Church  of  England  men,  diJsavow  those  very  doc- 
trines which  cou^tuuted  the  original  grounds  of  Nonconformity-! 
Nay,  what  Churchman  of  the  present  day  really  boUo  and  ob- 
aervoe  all  that  hia  ChnnDh  teaonea  mi  preoeriMi,  not  natfsly  in 
the  Thirty^e  Articlea  and  the  Bnbrie,  hot  in  the  cotiatitmaooB 
and  canona  ocdetiasticaly  which  are  atiU  binding  on  ewetf  detgf' 
Joan*  allhough  no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ?  How  unfair 
wotdd  it  he  thought,  to  descrilx;,  as  the  belief  of  each  individual 
'  Aembcr  of  the  Church  q£  England,  every  point  for  which  the 
anthoritj  of  that  Church  night  be  cited  >   Candour  and  jiMw 
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require,  then,  tliat  a  similar  distinction  kliould  he  allowed,  between 
the  public  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  private  faith  of 
numbers  who  are  still  retained  within  its  communion,  though  dis- 
avowing the  grosser  errors  ol  its  creed. 

Secondly,  the  imputation,  applied  to  bodies  or  communities,  of 
fraud,  hypocrisy,  or  insincerity,  which  are  personal  qualities,  will 
be  found,  on  examinattim,  abke  abvard  and  ungenerous.  Dis- 
senters, who  are  acenstonied  to  be  assailed  with  such  aspersions 
in  the  gross,  ought  to  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against 
countenancing  such  sweeping  chsxges  against  penons  of  other 
communions.  A  general  conspiracy  in  hypocrisy  is  impossible : 
if  it  could  exist}  it  must  be  betrayed.  Frauds  may  be  practised 
as  a  part  of  priestcraft,  so  long  as  the  vul^r  can  be  imposed 
upon ;  and  an  esoteric  ^ith,  which  it  is  thought  unsafe  to  diyulge, 
may  be  held  by  an  initiated  few*  But,  speaking  of  whole  com- 
munities, we  must  admit  that  no  sentiments  can  be  truly  held, 
which  are  generally  and  constantly  disavowed  ;  that  no  bodies  of 
men  can  be  suspected  of  concurring  in  an  in  in  cere  and  fraudulent 
disavowal ;  that  hypocrisy  cannot  be  rationally  suspected,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it ;  and  that  it  is  a  contradiction, 
to  suppose  that  men  arc  anxious  to  propagate  doctrines  which 
they  repudiate  and  disclaim. 

And,  once  more,  by  imputing  to  all  Roman  Catholics  the  gross 
creed  of  the  papal  vulgar,  and  by  refusing  to  admit  their  own 
statements  of  the  doctrines  they  hold,  we  not  only  must  wholly 
fail  to  convince  them  of  the  error-s  they  actually  adhere  to,  but 
tacitly  decline  a  contest  with  them  upon  their  own  ground.  A 
dan|^arou8  concession,  that  even  thai  refined  and  modified  Ro- 
manism,  widely  as  it  may  difier  from  genuine  Popery,  is  capable 
of  enduring  the  test  of  Scripture  or  offiur  argument !  Yet  such 
is  the  concession  which  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  line 
of  argument  usually  adopted,  which  refuses  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  received  explanations  of  the  Romish  tenets. 

The  Roman  Cathohc  supersftition  is  bad  enough  in  its  mildest 
form ;  and  in  that  form  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  so  se- 
ductive. Those  Protestants  who,  fi>rming  their  notions  <if  Popery 
exclusi?riy  from  ecclesiastical  history,  regard  it  only  as  a  monster 
to  be  execrated  for  its  impiety,  or  feared  for  its  cruelty,  are  ill 
prepfired  to  combat  the  specious  arguments  with  which  a  dexterous 
liomish  casuist  would  defend  his  opinions-,  or  to  resist  the  fas- 
cinations with  which,  to  certain  mmd^,  the  ancient  and  so  called 
Catholic  faith  is  invested.  We  h:ivo  no  aj)prehensions  as  to  the 
spread  of  the  Romisli  faith  in  this  country.  And  yet,  the  eases 
of  individual  eonvciMon  %^hich  have  occasionally  taken  place 
among  the  higher  orders,  Iwth  in  Kngland  and  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  its  alleged  ach  ance  in  the  United  Stateii,  might  serve  to 
shew  that  Popery  ls  not  without  aitiacuou:*^  and  that  it  can  at 
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times  tranfliOnite  itself  info  an  angel  of  Ught.^  It  is  as  well 
for  us  to  be  aware,  too,  how  the  alleged  misrepresentaticaM  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  by  Protestants  are  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  an  ar^iracnt  against  them,  and  how  injuriously  they 
operate.  For  instance,  in  a  little  tract,  entitled  "Fifty  Reasons, 
or  Motives,  which  induced  His  Most  Sercae  Highness  Anthony 
Ulrick,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  to  abjure  Lutber- 
anisni,  and  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion/'  we  find  the 
foilowiug  ConsiUcrations. 

*  CoNSiDBB.  XXIX. — I  rc:id  several  anthors,  who  had  written 
against  the  Roman  religion,  and  I  ooold  not  but  take  notice,  how  in 
all  their  arguments  thev  labour  to  prove,  what  Catholics  do  not  deny, 
but  on  the  contrary  allow  without  any  ilifHcuIty  but  they  hardly 
ttiuch  upon  those  points  which  Cathoh'cs  liuid  for  articles  of  faith. 
For  instance,  they  will  bring  you  a  multitude  of  texts  from  scripture, 
to  prove  that  God  oidj  is  to  be  adored,  and  honoured  with  divine 
worship ;  which  Cathohcs  are  so  fhr  from  denying,  that  they  believe  it 
to  be  a  sin  of  idolatry  to  pay  divine  worship  to  any  creature  whatever* 
Again,  they  cite  many  places  in  scripture,  which  makes  honourable 
riention  of  nmrriage  ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  Catholics 
condemn  not  marriage  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  theyy>nt  it  in  [he  luiinber  of 
their  sacraments.  Their  doctrine  in  this  parlicuiar  amounts  to  no 
more  than  what  St.  Paul  taught  them,  1  Cor.  vii.  38,  that  he  thai 
givHk  hit  vMm  m  wunriaf^,  doth  weU  ;  but  he  that  ghdh  her  not  m 
marrwge,  dom  better.  Again  thev  speak  miiflli  of  our  8avioar*a  merits, 
and  q£  die  satisfaction  he  has  offered  for  our  sins.  Very  good.  But 
what  then?  Do  not  Catholics  likewise  teach,  that  our  Saviour's 
merits  are  of  infinite  value,  and  that  his  satisfaction  suifices  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ?  Mnat  this  hinder  them  from  giving  ear  to  the 
voice  of  St.  Peter,  2d  Epist.  i.  10,  Brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  eure  by  good  works  :  or  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Kom. 
viii«  ]7»  If  so  be  that  »e  suffer  ntith  Aim,  that  we  may  be  also  glori/ted 
with  him.  They  ^ve  OS  great  encomiums  on  fiiith.  And  so  do  the 
Catholics.  But  may  they  not  believe  St*  James,  when  he  says  (chap, 
ii.  24,)  Ye  see  fhen  how  that  hy  norks  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only :  or  8t.  Paul,  when  he  pronounces  of  himself  (\  Vm.  xili. 
2,)  I'hough  I  have  all  Jaiih,  so  that  I  could  remove  inountains,  and 
have  nol  charity,  J  am  nothing,    in  hue,  uur  adversaries  iuveigh  most 

bittailj  flgsltast  the  dissolnte  lives  of  seme  of  the  deigy:  bntlMwdoes 
this  better  their  eanse?  Catholics. detest  it  as  miMfaSsthey:  bst 
then  they  admire  in  the  generality  of  them,  that  angeKcsl  oiastity 

which  they  preserve  both  in  body  and  soul. 

*  CoNSiOEii.  XXX. —  I  observed  not  only  in  these  authors,  but  like- 
wise in  the  sermons  and  discourses,  both  public  and  private,  of  other 
mini.>5ti;rs,  that  their  main  talent  lay  in  slandering  and  blackening  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  this  alone  was  enough  to  persuade  me 
they  were  but  ill  provided  with  arguments  aoainst  her.  For  when 
men  in  the  heat  of  their  disputes  fling  dirt  at  their  adversaries,  it  is  s 
oertaiii  sign  their  aignsaents  wsaS  an  edge.  Meieover^  calomite  sie 
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aiwavs  made  up  of  lies  and  forgeries:  and  ho^v  is  it  possible  by  bare- 
faced lies  to  come  at  the  troth  ?  Vet  this  is  the  very  case  of  the 
sectaries*  For  iii»tauce,  tliey  will  have  the  world  to  believe  that 
CatlioUcs  adore  tlie  ttiata ;  thai  they  take  the  Pope  fiv  a  God ;  that 
they  put  their  hopea  and  oonfidenee  more  in  their  own  merits  and  in 
those  of  the  saints,  than  in  the  merits  of  oar  Saviour  Jeius  Christ; 
and  a  thousand  other  stories,  without  any  other  foundation,  but  pure 
malice,  to  sTipport  them.  Now  T  could  not  think  it  rational  to  gnmnd 
mv  fnith  on  ])alpable  lieb  and  calumnies ;  and  for  that  rfftson  I  re- 
solved to  inft>rm  myself  of  the  truth  of  things ;  and  having  happily 
found  it,  I  rejected  all  these  new  sects,  as  so  many  impostures/ 

We  do  not  imagine  this  Tract  to  be  the  p?niiine  production  of 
his  Serene  Highness;  although  it  is  certainly  that  of  a  very  in- 
different theologian  and  not  very  honest  controvertist.  The 
argumentation  is  contemptible,  and  is  iittcd  to  impose  only  upon 
minds  already  trained  to  the  implicit  recei)tion  of  !)old  and  un- 
supported assertions.  For  example,  at  p.  65,  the  Duke  is  made 
to  aissci  t,  that  the  lloman  Catholic  Church  '  is  the  only  religion 
'  for  which  all  nations  renounced,  and  still  in  these  very  day^i 

*  renounce,  paganism  and  idolatrr/  A  palpable  falsehood,  taken 
in  eTety  way.  One  of  the  Fifty  Rettona  for  enhradng  the 
fiontn  Catholic  Religion  is,  that  *the  fidth  of  the  Roman 

*  Cfanreh  was  that  of  St.  Fan!,  at  this  apostle  tdla  us  in  hla 
*•  Epistle  to  the  Romaaf,  ch.  i.  2.' ! !  Another  leaaen  ia,  that 
'  all  that  ever  fought  against  this  Church  in  their  separatioB  inm 
^  it,  as  Arius,  PehiginSy  Marcion,  Macedonius,  Mahomet, 

*  with  their  foUowera,  ban  in  the  everlasting  flames  of  hell  ^  and 
that '  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  like  innovators  of  these  latter  days^ 

*  were  cqnally  arch-heretics ;  «o  thfit  to  take  them  for  guide*', 

*  were  to  run  a  risk  of  eternal  danniation."'  A  further  reason  is, 
that  *  the  editions  of  the  Anf^slmrg  Confession,  which  the  Lu- 

*  therans  look  upon  as  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  vary  from 

*  each  other,  and  very  widely  differ  from  the  original."*  A  Lu- 
theran Duke  could  scarcely  have  penned  this  silly  misrepresent- 
alioii,  or  have  cotiitb^d  that  he  had  '  never  been  able  to  learn 

*  upon  what  account  the  Lutherans  alone  call  themselves  evan- 
'  gelical,  or  wkf  tlw  CalvliiiatB  atyie  thOmaslToi  the  lalbtased 

*  religion.*  Weie  thia  the  eaae^  thai  he  had  htm  vnafaika  to  in- 
Ibim  BiiDBelf  OB  theae  headsi  he  nmst  haye  bem  ao  ineaoHsaUy 
tanorant  of  &e  tenets  and  history  of  the  Lutheran  Reformed 
Churches,  as  to  disqualify  him  for  ftnniog  any  judgement  upon 
the  sttlgect  Once  more,  we  have  presented  to  us,  as  anotner 
reason,  that  *  the  armi  of  Protestants  against  the  Catholics  are 
'  calumnies,  foul  language,  and  barefiued  lies,  without  any  one 

*  solid  argument  to  support  the  chnr^r.*  M/tfrffft  nomine,  this 
exactly  describes  the  logical  weapons  which  this  Tract  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  ^serene  Highness  Anthony  Uiock,  Duke  of 
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m  recognizing  the  dnfcy  of  erery  man^s  taking  cm  *  to  inform 

*  himself  whether  the  communion  in  which  he  happened  to  re* 
'eeiTe  hia  education  be  the  true  Chwdi  or  nol.*  This  wiae 
Prince  is  represented  as  having  acted  upon  this  sound  principle. 

He  considered,  wc  are  told,  '  that  since  every  branch  of  Pro- 

*  testancy  pretended  to  be  the  purest  part  of  the  Reformation, 

*  and  quam'tlcd  loitk  all  the  r&fl  as  well  as  with  the  Church  of 

*  Ritme,  whicli  ci|ually  condemned  them  all,  he  could  not  answer 
'  it  to  his  conscience,  nor  to  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  acquiesced  in  the 

*  dictates  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  had  nursed  him  up, 

*  without  taking  an  impartial  view  of  all  persuasions,  and  exa- 

*  mining  them  by  such  ieMa  of  scripture  as  are  intended  to  itt- 
*fbrm  a9$d  gtme  eur  jiidgemeni  the  tkinge  we  are  to  believe 
'  o/GMand  ofkU  Church. 

*  How  any  man,*  continues  the  '  Translator/  'that  calls  himself  a 
Pkt)tealant>  can  dispense  himself  from  the  like  en^uiry^  I  cannot  un- 
derstand* It  heing  a  first  principle  of  the  Reformation,  that  every 
Christaaa  Is  to  gather  the  first  articles  of  his  faith,  not  from  the  lips 
4rf  his  pastor,  but  from  scriptttref  hy  his  private  judgemeni  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  industry  of  his  own  cnq|uirie8.  Now  if  any  one  is  desirous 
to  cnmply  with  his  obligation  in  this  particular,  this  book  will  present 
h'm\  with  short  tind  easy  method  of  prc>coedi?ifr  in  this  necessary 
searcii ;  aiid  provided  he  enters  upuu  it  wiih  thoi>e  pious  dispositioiiii 

the  author  mentioiia  in  hia  prefiioe«  it  Is  to  be  hoped  he  will  reap  the 
like  eoonAirt  horn  his  iabonr.  p.  vr. 

But,  if  any  reader  wishes  to  see  how  mueh  may  be  urged  by 
Romish  ingenuity  in  defence  of  the  tenets  of  Popery,  and  how 
plausible  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  may  be  made  to  appear,  we 
immmend  him  to  procure  two  or  three  pmiular  l^racta  now  lying 
befere  ns,  the  titlea  of  which  we  giro  pelow*«  The  Author  in 
Ae  fim  oifthewy  Mr.  Goiher,  is  ateted  to  haTe  heen  a  Protestant^ 


*  "  A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented;  or  a  two-fold 
Character  of  Popery  :  the  one  contahiing  a  Sum  of  the  Superstitions, 
Idolatries,  Cruelties,  Treacheries,  and  wicked  Principles  laid  to  their 
Charge  :  the  other  laying  open  that  Religion  which  those  termed  Pa- 
pists own  and  profess,  the  chief  Articles  of  their  Faith,  and  the  princi- 
pal Qfoonda  and  Reasons  tHiich  attach  tiiem  to  it.  Seleeted  from  the 
ariguud  of  1683,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gother.  RepnUished  by  the  late 
Ven.  and  R.  R.  Richard  Challoner^  Twenty-aizth  edition^  (Itoo^ 
pp.  106,)  London,  1825." 

"  The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  By  the  Ven.  and  R.  R. 
Richard  Challoucr,  Bishop  of  Dcbra,  and  Vic  Ap.  Thirteenth 

Edition,  (18mo>  pp.  82,)  London,  1838." 

"  An  Ahatsack  of  the  Douay  Catechian.  (S4mo.  pp.  94^  London^ 

law.*- 
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vbo,  after  strict  eraniiiattoii,  findmg  himself  to  liav«  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  tnic  character  of  the  professed  creed  of  English 
Catholics,  joined  the  Church  what  be  had  heretofore  opposed ; 
and  to  him,  Dr.  Challoner,  with  maoy  otheiSv  owed  their  *  diwoe 

*  of  the  Catholic  Unity  \  The  plan  of  the  work  is  ingenions.  In 
thirty-four  Articles,  the  creed  and  clinractpr  of  the  Pnpist  are 
set  forth,  first,  in  the  colours  in  v-liicli  they  are  usually 
painted  by  Protestants,  aiul  secondly,  accordiiiL^  to  \vluit,  '  atter 

*  sixteen  years'*  conversation  witli  men  of  that  ( (tmnmnion,  in 
'  hearing  their  sermons,  in  Ix^inrr  ])resent  at  their  catichiKing,  in 

*  reading  their  books,  and  di.scoursing  with  them,"  the  ^\uthor 
found  to  be  their  doctrine.  We  make  no  apology  for  giving  a 
specimen  or  two  of  this  extensively  circolated  tract;  dceminK  it  of 
high  importance  that  all  who  call  themselyes  Protestants^  should 
be  aware  of  the  aspect  under  which  they  have  to  d»d[  with 
Popery  in  this  country. 

*  §.  1.  Of  praj/inf:  fo  Trr/at^^r^f.  — "  A  papist  misrepresented,  worships 
stocks  and  storii  s  fur  :  he  t  ilves  no  notice  of  tlie  Second  C<»m- 

mandmeut,  but,  netting  up  i)iclurc.>  and  images  of  Chmt,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  his  other  saints,  oe  prays  to  them,  and  puts  his  tiiist  and 
confidence  in  them ;  much  like  as  the  heathens  did  in  their  wooden 
gods,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  &c. ;  and  for  this  reason  he  erects  stately 
monuments  to^them  in  his  churches,  adorns  them  sumptuously,  burns 
caiKHes,  offers  incense,  and  frequently  falls  down  prostrate  before  them, 
aud  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  tliem,  cries  out,  help  me,  Mary ;  assist 
me,  Anthony ;  remember  me,  Ignatius." 

'  A  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  worship  stocks  and 
stones  fior  osds,  to  praj  to  pictures  or  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Viigin 
Muj,  or  of  any  other  saints,  to  believe  any  virtue  or  divinity  in  them, 
or  to. put  any  trust  or  confidence  in  them.  He  is  expressly  tau^t  the 
contrary  to  all  this  by  the  council  of  Trent,  (Sess.  25,)  and  his  very 
children  are  instructed  in  their  catechisms,  which  arc  in  the  hands  of 
all,  that  thej  mu^t  "  by  no  means  pray  to  pictures  or  images,  because 
they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help  them."  See  Abstmct  of  the 
Doway  Catechism,  upon  the  first  Cpmmandment;  Abridgement  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  chap.  ir.  Sic  But  what  use  then  does  uie  Papist 
make  of  pictures  or  images  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  other 
saints?  Why,  he  keeps  them  by  him,  to  preserve  in  his  mind  the 
memory  of  the  person  represented  by  them  ;  as  people  are  wont  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  deceased  friends  by  keeping  their  pictures, 
lie  is  tauirht  to  use  them,  so  as  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  pictures  or 
images,  and  iheucc  to  rui<>e  his  heart  to  the  things  represented,  and 
there  to  employ  it  in  meditation*  lore,  and  thanksgiving,  desire  of  imi^ 
tation,  &c.,  as  the  object  requires:  as  many  £^ood  Christians,  placio^  a 
0eath*s  bead  heforc  them,  from  the  sight  of  it,  take  occasion  to  reoecfe 
upon  their  last  end,  in  order  to  their  better  preparing  for  it ;  or  by 
8oeTT!i;  Old  Time  painted  with  his  fore-lock,  hour-glass,  and  scythe, 
turn  ilieir  thoughts  u])ou  the  swiftness  of  time,  and  that  whosoever 
neglects  the  present,  is  in  danger  of  beginning  theu  to  desire  to  lay 
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hold  ui  it  wlien  there  is  no  more  uf  it  to  come.  I  hene  pictures  or 
iiDMes  having  this  advantage,  that  they  inform  the  mind  by  one  glaaoe 
of  what  in  noding  might  requiro  a  wliok  chapter.  Thove  herag  no 
other  difference  be^veen  them«  then  that  readine  represents  leisoMljr^ 
and  by  degrees ;  and  a  picture*  all  at  once.  Hence  he  finds  a  con-: 
venience  in  saying  his  prayers  with  some  dcvinit  pictures  before  him, 
he  being  no  sooner  distracted  but  the  sight  of  these  recall  his  wander- 
ing thoughts  to  the  right  object  ;  nnd  us  certainly  brings  Homething 
good  into  his  mind,  ha  an  immude&t  picture  disturbs  his  heart  with 
filthy  thoughts*  And  because  he  Is  sensible  that  these  holy  pictnrea 
and  inaces  mreseat  and  bring  to  his  niind  soeb  objects  as  in  his 
heert  be  lDves»  honowsy  and  venetatee ;  he  cannot  but  on  that  aooount 
love,  honour,  and  respect  the  images  themselves.  As  whosoever  lovem 
their  husband,  child,  or  friend,  cannot  but  have  some  love  and  respect 
for  tluir  pictures;  whosoever  loves  and  honours  his  king,  will  have 
sume  honour  and  regard  for  his  image.  Not  that  he  venerates  any 
image  ar  picture,  for  any  virtue  or  divinity  believed  tu  be  in  them,  or 
for  aaf  thing  that  is  to  be  petitieBed  of  them  ;  but  because  the  honmr 
that  is  exhibited  to  them,  is  referred  ta  those  whom  they  represent.  So 
that  it  is  not  properly  the  image  he  honours^  but  Christ  and  his  sainta 
by  the  imni^o*^ :  -as  it  is  not  properly  the  images  or  pictures  of  kings  or 
other  men  that  wt^  respect  or  injure ;  but  by  their  images  or  pictures 
we  respect  or  injure  the  persons  themselves*  All  the  veneration  there- 
fore he  irxpre^se.s  before  all  images,  whether  by  kn<^iug,  lifting  up  the 
eyes,  barning  candles,  inoense»  &e.,  it  is  not  at  all  done  Ibr  the  image, 
bint  is  whoUjr  reftrred  to  the  things  represented*  which  he  intends  ta 
honour  by  viese  actioiia;  and  how  by  so  doing  he  breafca  the  second 
commandment,  he  cannot  conceive ;  for  he  acknowledges  only  one  God» 
and  to  him  alone  gives  sovereign  honour ;  and  whatsoever  respect  he 
shews  to  a  crucifix,  picture  or  image,  seems  to  him  no  more  injurious 
to  any  of  the  oummundments,  than  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  love  and 
honour  his  neighbour,  because  he  bears  the  image  of  God  in  his  soul ; 
tokisa  and  esteem  the  biUe^  because  it  contains  and  repiesents  to  hint 
God's  word ;  or  to  lofe  a  gsed  preacher,  because  he  reminds  him  hia 
duty  I  all  which  respects  do  not  at  all  derogate  from  Qod  Almighty's 
honour  ;  but  arc  rather  testimonies  of  our  great  love  and  honour  of 
him,  since,  ff>r  his  sake,  we  love  and  esteem  every  thing  that  has  any 

respect  or  rc'l;ili(>n  to  him. 

'  !§•  0/  fvorshipping  (Saints. — "  The  Papist  misrepresented  makes 
gods  of  dead  men :  such  as  sre  departed  hence,  and  are  now  no  mora 
able  to  hear,  or  see,  or  understand  nis  necessities*  And  though  Ood 
be  so  good  as  to  invite  all  to  come  to  him,  and  to  apply  themselves  tn 
their  only  and  infinite  Mediator  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  so  stupid  is  he,  that» 
n^lecting,  and,  as  it  were,  passing  by  both  God  and  his  only  Son,  and 
all  their  iiuTcies,  he  betakes  himself  to  his  saints,  and  there  pouring 
forth  hib  prayers,  he  considers  them  as  his  mediators  and  redeemers, 
and  expects  no-blessing,  but  what  is  to  come  to  him  by  their  merits,  and 
threo^  their  hands  i  and  thus,  without  scruple  or  temorse,  he  reha 
God  of  his  honour/' 

'  The  Papist  truly  represented  believes  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
that  it  ia  a  moat  damnawe  idolatry  to  make  goda  of  man,,  either  Uviog 
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or  dMd.  His  diiirch  teeclm  bim  iKdced,  and  lie  beHev«6  that  it  is 
Msdsnd  prslitabls^  te  dsslvs  tlie  istsfvssNmi  sf  tbe  ssints  reigning  willi 
Gkrist  in  iMsven ;  tntt  tbat  they  are  gods  or  lib  wdssitr,  Im  is  ii» 

wlwra  taught ;  bat  detests  all  such  doctrine.    He  wUhmen  tiiat  we 

are  all  redeemed  by  thr  ],]r\od  uf  Chrht  nlonc,  and  that  he  is  onr  only 
Me<iiatnr  of  redemptidii  :  hut  as  tor  mt'diators  of  intercession,  (that  is, 
such  m  wti  nmy  lawful  I  \  desire  to  pmy  for  us,)  he  does  not  doubt  !)ut 
it  is  accejvtabie  to  God,  we  siiould  have  mauy.    Muses  was  such  a  mc« 

distsrftrthe  ImnHim;  Job,  f or  his  llnse  firlsnds ;  Stephen,  Ue  Us 
perteeutors.   Hie  Rssssas  iseie  thus  dessribsi  Vf  St.  nml  to  be  bis 

mediator ;  m  were  the  Carintbians,  so  the  Ephem ;  (Ep.  ad.  Rma, 
Cor.  Eph. ;)  so  almost  every  sick  man  desires  the  congrecation  to  be  his 
medintor*^.  bv  rrmembcring  him  in  their  prayers.  And  so  the  Papist 
desires  the  blessed  in  heaven  to  he  his  mediators,  that  is,  that  they 
Would  pray  to  for  him.  And  in  this  he  does  not  at  ail  neglect 
oosdng  to  God,  or  rob  him  of  his  honoar ;  but,  directing  all  his  prayers 
up  tehlv^  Badnricing  hisi  the  niciMe  fkjtdt  ef  sU  hispelWoBs*  heMiljr 
desires  SMMlittiss  the  just  on  earth,  sometimes  those  in  heaven,  to  join 
their  prs^en  to  bis,  that  so  the  nttnher  of  peti^oners  being  increauiedy 
the  petition  mtiy  find  better  accepttince  in  the  Ri£^ht  of  God.  And  this 
is  not  to  make  them  gods,  but  only  petitioners  to  God ;  it  is  not  to 
make  them  his  redeemers,  but  only  intercessors  to  his  Redeemer ;  he 
having  uu  huiie  uf  ubtaining  any  thing  but  of  God  alone,  by  aud  through 
Ihm  merfts  or  Christ ;  for  whidi  he  desires  the  ssints  in  henen,  end 
good  men  upon  csrth,  te  eilM'  up  their  prayers  with  his  |  the  prayers 
•fthe  just  a^'ailiag  — bh  before  God.  But  now,  hoirtlie  ssiatshi 
heaven  know  the  prayers  and  necessities  of  such  who  address  them- 
selves to  them,  whether  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  or  in  the  vision  of 
CYod,  or  by  sonic  pariiruiar  revelation,  Tt  is  no  part  of  his  faith,  nor  is 
it  mudi  his  coiiceia  it  should  be  determined.  For  his  part  he  does 
set  deobt,  but  that  God,  who  acquainted  the  prophets  with  the  know* 
ledge  of  tbinfi  that  wers  yet  to  eonie  hondred  yesrs  sfter ;  that 
informed  EHsha  of  the  King  of  Syria's  oonncils,  though  privately  re- 
sslved  ooin  bis  bed-chamber,  and  at  adiltSMO,  3  Kings  vi.  1 2.,  can  never 
want  means  of  letting  the  saints  know  the  desires  of  those  who  beg 
their  intercession  here  on  earth;  cspecinllv  since  onr  Ssu'ionr  infcnrms 
us,  Luke  xiv.,  that  Abraham  heard  tlie  |>etition  <if  Dives,  who  was  yet 
at  a  greater  distance,  even  in  hell ;  and  told  him  likewise  the  nuinncr 
ef  his  living,  while  as  yet  on  earth.  Nay,  sinoeitia  genevaUy  sUowed, 
thst  even  the  very  devils  heir  these  desfperste  wretehes  wlw  cell  en 
them,  why  should  we  doubt  that  the  stints  want  this  privilege,  whoy 
though  departed  this  life,  are  not  so  pmperfy  dead,  as  translated  from 
a  mfirtn!  life  to  an  immortal  one;  where,  enjoymc?  God  Almighty,  thev 
lose  no  perlections  which  they  enjoyed  while  on  eart)i,  but  possess  all 
in  a  more  eniiuent  manner ;  having;  more  charity,  more  knowledge, 
more  interest  ^intb  God  than  ever,  and  ljec«»miug  like  angels,  Luke  xx. 
Ml  And  as  these  offiBred  up  their  prayers  Mr  Jcmsaleni,  and  the 
eities  ef  Jndah,  Zaeh.  i.  19,  as  undoubtedly  they  likewise  fidi  down 
before  the  Lambj  having  every  one  »f  them  harps,  and  golden  vials 
fiill  of  odours,  wbieh  an  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  Apoc.  v.  8. 
'f.3.  OJtMf€9mngmonn^fU^elim»lo*kfVw^  Mturyikamio 
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Christ. — **  The  Pupist  misreprcaented  believes  the  Virpn  Mary  to  be 
vmA  man  poiranil  in  heaven  than  CUat^  ani  thu  ihe  can  eon^ . 
■Mndlmn.ta  da  what  abe  tfainha  gaod;  and  Ibr  thia  he  booMuw  bar 

Madi  more  than  he  deee  her  Son,  or  God  the  Father;  ftr  ene  pnyar  be 
a^t  to  Grod,  saying  tan  to  the  holy  Virgin." 

'  The  Papist  truly  reprosentofl  believes  it  damnable  to  think  the 
Virgin  Mary  more  powerful  in  heaven  than  Christ  ;  or  that  she  eaii  in 
any  thing  command  him.  He  honours  her  iadeLil,  as  one  that  wa« 
chosen  as  the  mother  of  Gixi,  and  blessed  amongst  ail  women  ,  and 
believae  ber  tebe  SMSt  neetptaUe  to  Ged,  mbcr  intcreeaaionibr  «a: 
bnt  ovning  her  atill  aa  n  eccaftoK^  and  that  all  abe  baa  af  CTerfleney  ia 
the  pft  of  God»  praeaading  fkm  bU  mere  goodness.  Neither  does  ho 
at  any  time  say  even  so  much  as  one  prayer  to  her,  but  what  is  di- 
rected more  particnlarly  to  God,  because  offered  tip  as  n  thankful  me- 
morial of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  blessedness 
of  Jesus,  the  fruit  of  her  womb :  and  thus  without  imagining  there  ia 
any  more  dishonouring  of  God  in  his  reciting  the  Angelical  Salntationy 
tbaniatbeirat  pnMaem^  itlnrtbeaiigdGabM  EUMbotb; 
ar  that  bla  frequent  repethnn  of  k  ia  wmf  man  an  idle  anperstitioQ* 
than  it  was  in  David  te  noMt  the  aaM  wofda  aw  tareatMS  tiaMe 
in  the  ladtb  pnlB.' 

'  {.8.  <^ment$  ani  good  Worko^'Tho  Papiat  miarejjreaented  be- 
lieves Christ's  death  and  naaaioa  to  be  inefiactual,  and  uungwlicant» 

and  that  he  has  no  depenoence  upon  the  merits  of  his  suflTeriogs,  or 

the  mercy  of  God  fur  the  obtnining  salvfition ;  but  that  he  is  to  be 
snvcd  by  his  own  merits.  And,  for  this  reason,  he  is  very  zealously 
Inisy  in  filiating,  in  watching,  in  going  in  procession,  in  wearing  hair- 
skirts,  and  usduu  a  thousand  such  like  mortihcations  ;  and  haviug  doiie 

tbia»  be  thJnka  bhgaaelf  not  at  all  beholden  to  Qod  ftr  bia  aalvatioo^ 
and  tbnt  to  ^ire  him  heaven  will  be  no  fimmr ;  it  being  now  bla  dne, 
npon  the  account  of  his  meritorious  atchievements,  without  any  Qad»»i 
mer^  to  Christ's  passion,  or  his  Maker's  goodness." 

'  The  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  say  that  Christ's 
death  and  passion  is  ineffectual  aiid  insignificant;  and  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  devils  to  believe,  that  he  has  no  dependence  for  his  salva- 
tion upon  the  merits  of  Christ's  sufferings,  or  the  mercy  of  Ood ;  but 
cnly  upon  bia  ewa  snerlta  and  good  woika.  It  ia  hia  mith  to  believe, 
Uiat  at  onrselvcs  we  are  not  suflicient  so  much  as  to  think  a  good 
tboo^ii ;  that  the  grace  by  which  we  ave  juatified,  ia  given  ua  purely 

aratis  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  inerits  :  moreover,  that  no  mart, 
now  just  soever,  can  merit  any  thing,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  that  to 
c»me,  independent  of  the  merits  and  passion  of  Jesus  ( Christ ;  neverthe- 
less, that  through  the  merits  of  Chri^it,  the  gu<>d  works  of  a  just  man, 
praaaedli^  Ikom  grace,  are  ao  aeceptaMeto  wd,  that  through  hia  gead- 
and  pramiae  the?  are  truly  mcritoriona  of  etemid  life.  Andthia 
be  baa  learned  £rom  the  ajxisile,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  where  he  is  taught,  that 
ibere  ia  a  crown  of  justice,  \\  hich  our  Lord,  a  just  judge,  will  render  at 
tlia  last  day  ;  not  only  to  St.  Paul,  but  also  to  all  those  that  shall  have 
feoght  a  gpod  f|ght«  and  ooniummatcd  t{ieir  couracu  l^pt  the  £uth. 
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Modem  Pinery. 


and  loved  bis  comiiij^.  Knowtiig  therefore,  Uiat  at  the  day  of  judg- 
.Busnt  be  is  to  nsoeivo  aeoovdiiig  to  hia  works,  he  endeatvouns  by  goM 
vorka  to  make  kis  yocatiaa  and  eleetion  Hire,  2  Peter  i.  10.  And  in 
IbUowing  this  counael»  be  thinks  be  no  tnoie  oflends  against  the  full- 
ness of  the  merita  of  Ckrist»  or  God'a  mmy,  than  the  eposUe  doea  ia 
giving  it. 

*  §.  7«  0/  Confession, — "  The  I'apist  misrepresented  !M»l!Pve8  it  part 
of  bis  religion  to  make  irods  of  nu  n  ;  ft>»ii.sh!v  thinking  they  have 
power  to  forgive  simi.  And  tberefurc,  a&  uflen  trn  he  linds  bis  oonsci- 
eBBB  oppressed  with  the  gnih  of  hia  ofienoea,  he  calla  fiv  one  of  Ua 
prieata ;  and  having  ran  over  a  catakgne  of  hia  aiaa,  he  aaka  of  htni 
{Murdon  and  fragiveness.  And  what  is  most  absurd  of  all,  be  is  so 
stupid  as  to  believe^  that  if  bis  ghoatly  Ftkihar,  after  ho  has  beard  all 
bis  villanics  in  bis  ear,  doe«5  but  prononnce  three  or  four  Tifitin  words 
over  bis  bead,  liis  sins  are  forgiven  him,  although  he  had  never  any 
theagbts  of  amemlinent,  or  intention  to  torsula'  his  wickednesM." 

*  The  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  in  any  religion 
to  make  gods  of  men.  llowever,  be  firmlyholds,  that  when  Christ, 
speaking  fee  hia  apoetlca>  mid,  Jebn  xz.  flS»-<'Beeeive  ye  the  Holy 
Gkeat ;  whoee  ttna  fen  akaU  fingive,  thay  ate  fogtveOf  aim  wheee  eina 
yea  ihaU  retain,  they  are  retained ;  be  gave  them,  and  thdr  auoeesa- 
ors,  the  bishops  anu  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  authority  to  ab- 
solve any  truly  penitent  sinner  from  his  sin.  And  Goil  liaving  thus 
given  them  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  made  tlit  ni  (  hrist's  le- 
gates, 2  Cor.  V.  18,  19,  20;  Clirist's  ministers,  and  the  dispensers  (jf 
the  my&teries  of  Christ,  I  Cor.  iv. ;  and  given  them  power  that  whut- 

•oevir  they  looee  on  eiortb  ahall  he  looaed  in  heeven.  Matt.  ixviiL  18 ; 
he  nndonlitedly  fadieves,  that  wkeeoever  eanea  to  tiiem  making  a  ain- 
eere  and  humble  confeaston  of  his  sins,  with  a  true  repentance  and  fiim 
pnrpoee  of  amendment,  and  a  hearty  resolution  of  turning  from  hfa 

evil  ways,  may  from  tbem  receive  absolution,  hv  the  nutliority  given 
th<Tn  from  heaven  ;  and  no  doul)t  but  God  ratifies  above,  the  sentence 
pn>nuunced  in  that  tribunal ;  iuobing  in  heaven  whatsoever  is  thus 
loosed  by  tbem  on  earth.  And  that,  whosoever  comes  without  the  due 
preparation,  without  a  repentance  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  a 
reel  Intention  of  fmaking  his  das,  xeoeivea  no  benefit  by  the  aboolii- 
tion ;  but  adda  iin  to  ain,  by  a  high  eontempt  of  God^  mercy,  and 
abuse  of  bis  sacraments.* 

*  §.  8.  Of  Indu/gntccs. — "  The  Papist  misrepresented  believes  that 
his  holy  father  the  Pope  can  give  him  leave  to  commit  what  sin  be 
pleaseth  ;  esjiecialiy,  if  he  can  make  him  a  present  of  a  round  sum  of 
money,  he  never  need  doubt  of  indulgence  or  pard«m  for  himself  and 
bis  heirs  for  ever,  fur  all  sorts  of  crimes  or  wickedneiis,  he,  or  any  oi 
hia  posterity,  may  have  convenience  of  ftlling  into :  and  having  thia 
commissioa  in  hia  pocket,  under  tiie  Pope's  breed  seal,  be  may  bo 
confident  that  Christ  will  confirm  and  stand  to  all  that  hia  Vicar  upon 
earth  haa  granted,  and  not  call  him  to  any  account  fm*  any  thing  he 
has  done.  Mlthoiin^h  he  should  chance  to  die  without  the  least  remorse 
of  conscience,  or  repentance  for  his  sins." 

'The  Papist  tnilv  represented  hclievis  it  damnable  to  hold,  that  tbe 
Pope,  or  any  other  puwer  in  bcuven  or  earth,  can  give  kim  leave  to 
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cwimit  any  diis  whataoeFer :  or  tkat,  for  any  sum  of  moai^y,  he  can 
obtain  an  indulgenee  or  pardon  for  sins  that  are  to  be  committed  hj 
Um,  m  li»  hmh  lima%r.  Ife  finnly  bdiew       no'  dm  cm  b« 
fiMgiven  without  a  true  and  baarty  repentanoe:  but  that  akfll,  tiherB  it 
power  in  th^  Church  of  granting  wtwigmwit  W  which,  as  h^i  ia 
traght  in  his  Catechism,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  a  releasing,  to 
?nch  as  are  truly  penitent,  of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  which 
reuuiined  due  on  account  of  those  sins,  which,  as  to  the  guilt  and 
eternal  punishment,  had  been  already  remitted  by  repentance  and  con- 
^ission.    For  we  see  in  the  case  of  King  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  10,  11, 
18^  13,  J4,  thai  the  debt  pf  the  temporal  p^nis]^Bent  if  not  alw^j/| 
m^\$iif  whtn  th«  ^illt  of  the  jia  ia  semittod ;  und        Chaidi  ^ 
Gbd  horn  the  baginniii^  fm  evpr  eMMdnced  of  this  jtrpjth,  theoefiKei 
besides  the  hearty  rcpentaaee  and  opn^ession  which  shp  insisted 
ifim^ior  tlie  discharge  of  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  she  also  required  severe 
penances,  sometimes  of  three,  seven,  ten  years  or  more,  for  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  debt  of  the  temporal  puniiihment  due  to  divine  justice. 
Now  the  releasing  or  modcratinti:  fur  just  causes  these  penalties  in- 
ffrred  by  6iu,  is  qdlud  an  indul^cuoku  the  p9wer  of  grautii^ 

iwh  indnlgencea  lis  ^inl^y 

)iindingmdl«Mu«<^pA«t»  ^^eiMsi^fAe dwreh, St,  Mttt.xvpf 

19.  And  the  eyifgiie  of  this  power  -uni  feponent  in  the  primitive 
fheiyih ;  Aod  is  0W9^  wthocized  by  the  y^emplr  ef  6^  himself, 

vbo  granted  such  an  indulgence  ^o  t^e  incestuous  Corinthian,  2  Cor. 
ii.  10  j  forgiving,  as  he  says,  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  that  is,  by  the 
power  and  authority  he  had  received  from  him.  Now  the  good  works 
asuaily  required  fur  the  obtaining  iudui^euces,  are  prayer,  fasting) 
TifliU^g  cvhurch^  con^^ion^  conuauni|im«  and  idme^deede:  faa|  whyi^ 
mfier  thme  given  et  J^im^  <m  this  eeeount  n8a«oei;nii  iiet  nt  atf  tihf 
llipe#fCf»0eBi^  ppt  is  by  e^ary  4)i;ue  given  as  they  pleaie,  ^aAtf  to  t))f 
ffti,  to  A»  to  pnaevers,  4cc,  wheee  th^  judge  it  niost  Ajuiff^ 
M  to  the  rest,  if  any  abuses  have  been  committed  in  granting  or  gain- 
ilfff  iadulgenoes,  through  the  ^ult  of  some  particular  persons,  these 
a||9no^  in  justice  be  charged  u})on  the  church,  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
wtJi  and  doctrine  ;  esj)ecially,  since  she  iias  been  so  careful  in  the  re« 
Uenchi^them ;  .as  ma?  be  seen  by  what  was  done  in  pk^  ^Qi^icil-pf 
%mr^>ee9!€lm4e  AidulgfiUif*:  pp.  I8r*9& 

Dr.  Cludloiier'a  Txiu:tgpe8  oyer  the  same  ground,  and  of  cour^ 
fliTes  the  turn  specious  repreaemmj^  of  the  Tridentine  Faith. 
In  Cbi^k  Kff  *  of  the  Real  Prenence  and  Transubstantiation^^ 
tlK;  language  of  the  QMttdi  «f  fiDgla^ 
GuImUc  jd1^*1l*i%f- 

'HquK»  tiiePhites^tSf  In  their Cateebism  ia^  Conunon Pr^yev* 
Imik  ere  fiirced  to  acknowledge,  "  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord'^ 
Sapper."  Now,  how  that  can  be  verily  ana  indeed  taken  and  received, 
wluch  is  not  »^:Hjf  J^«j^  |iber^  i#  f^g/tvitss  (W* 
tubstantiation. 

YOL.  XJV. — N.8.  C 
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"  The  literal  sense  is  Imnl  to  ilesh  and  blood : 
But  nonsense  never  can  be  understoml." 

Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.'  ' 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatoty  is  thus  vindicated  from  Scripture: 

*  HofV  f founded  J  upon  Scripture? 

*  R«»canse  the  seripturr  in  nianv  places  assures  ns,  "  that  God  will 
render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,"  Ps.  Ixii.  12.  Alatt.  xvi. 
27.  Roni.  ii.  G.  Kevel.  xxii.  12.  Now  this  would  not  be  true,  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  Purgatory ;  for  how  would  God  render  to  every 
one  aocordin^  to  his  works,  if  such  ai  die  in  the  guilt  of  any  eren  the 
kut  sin,  which  they  have  not  taken  care  to  blot  out  by  repentance, 
would  nevertheless  go  straight  to  heaven  ? 

'  Have  you  any  texts  which  the  Fathers  and  eecleektHkal  wriiere 
ieternrel  of  Pur^'afory? 

'  Yes,  1  C«r.  iii.  13,  14,  15,  "  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest.  For  the  day  sliall  declare  it,  becnns<>  it  sliall  be  revealed  by- 
fire.  And  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hatb  built  thereupon/'  (that  is,  upon 
tiie  Ibnndatioa,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  1 1,)  he  shall  feeeive  a 
reward.  If  any  man's  works  shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  less :  but 
be  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."    From  ^N^di  text  it  ap- 

} tears,  that  such  as,  both  in  their  faith,  and  in  the  practice  of  their 
ives,  have  stuck  to  the  foundation,  whicli  is  Jesus  Christ,  so  as  not  to 
forfeit  his  grace  by  mortal  sin;  though  tluy  have  otherwise  been, 
guilty  of  great  imperfections,  by  building  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
(ver.  12,)  upon  this  foundation ;  it  appears,  I  sav-,  that  such  as  these, 
aceotding  to  the  apostle,  must  pass  thfongh  a  fiery  trial,  at  Ihe  time 
that  **  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest which  is  not  till  the 
next  life  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  saved**  indeed,  ''yet  so  ea  byfife^** 
that  is,  by  passing  first  through  Purgatory. 

*  2dly,  Matt.  v.  25,  *'  A^ree  with  thine  ndversarv  quickly,  whilst 
thou  art  in  the  wny  with  him  :  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver 
thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  ihou 
be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means 
come  cot  thoice  till  then  hast  pud  the  nttcrmeet  ftrthing."  Whkh 
text  St.  Cyprian,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Fathera,  undersUnds  of  the 
prison  of  Purgatory.   Epistle  52.  ad  Antooianum. 

'  3dl^,  Matt.  xii.  32,  *<  Whosoem  speaketh  against  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  is 
the  world  to  come."  Which  last  words  plainly  imply,  that  some  6ina> 
which  are  not  forgiven  in  this  world,  may  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to 
come ;  otherwise,  why  should  our  Sa\nour  make  any  mention  of  for- 
giveness in  the  world  to  come  ?  Now,  if  there  may  be  forgiven^  of 
sins  in  the  world  to  come,  there  must  be  a  pur^tory ;  for  in  oell,  there 
is  no  forgiveneas,  and  in  heaven,  no  sin. 

'Besides,  a  middle  place  is  also  implied,  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,20, 
where  Christ  is  said,  by  his  spirit,  to  have  gone  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  which  some  time  were  disobedient."   Which  prison; 
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canld     jko  other  than  Purgalopy ;  fir  flui  to  the  tpirita  that  im 

the  prison  of  heli^  Christ  did  certainly  not  go  to  proM^h  to  them. 

'  How  do  t)Ou  ground  the  belief  of  Purgalort^  upon  tradition  ? 

'  Because  both  the  Jewish  Church  long  before  our  Saviour's  comiug, 
and  the  Christian  Churcli  from  the  very  beginning  in  all  ages  and  all 
nations,  have  4^ered  prayers  ami  sacrifice  for  the  repose  and  relief  of 
the  fiddifiil  departed:  aa  apjieara  in  regard  to  the  Jewa  from  3  M»- 
diab.  xii.  where  this  practice  is  approved  of,  which  books  of  Mach»* 
bees,  tho  dbarch,  says  St.  Augustiae,  lib.  18.  de  Civ.  Dei^  e.  36,  ac- 
counts canonical,  though  the  Jews  do  not.  And  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  Church,  the  same  is  evident  from  all  the  Fathers,  and  the 
wifxst  ancient  lituri^i(  s.  Now  such  prayers  as  these  evidently  imply 
the  belief  ot  a  uurgatury:  for  soui&  iu  lieaveu  stand  in  no  need  uf  our 

prayersy  and  tooae  in  haU  cannot  be  betteied  by  than*'  pp.  41-<^43. 

Here,  it  will  be  obaerred,  the  citatbn  ftom  2  Maoo.  xiL  -is  not 
given  under  the  h^tA^iS  Scripture  proofii,  but  under  the  hend  of 
tradition.  In  aU  the  quotations,  Dr.  Challmier  follows  '  the 
*  commoii  Protestant  BiUe*  for  the  take  of  a  ^reat  part  oV  bia 
^  readers  that  may  have  been  accustomed  to  it ;  not  designing 
'  thereby  to  declare^  his  '  approbation*,  much  less  preference,  *of 
'  that  version  \  We  cannot  forbear  to  tranacribe  part  of  the  de- 
fence of  image-worship.  - 

'  IV hat  kind  o/  honour  do  CathoUcs  giVc  to  the  images  of  Christ  and 

his  satnU^ 

*  A  relative  honour. 

'  IVhai  do  you  nMtfii  hy  a  reUuioe  hommr  f 

*  By  a  relative  honour,  I  mean  an  honour  which  is  given  to  any 
thing,  not  for  any  intrinsic  excellence  or  dignity  in  the  thing  itself^ 
but  barely  for  the  relation  it  has  to  sfmicthin^  else ;  as  when  the  cour- 
tiers bow  to  the  chair  of  state,  oi  Christians  to  the  nanie  of  Jesus, 
which  is  an  image  or  remembrance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  car^  as  the 
cmcitix  is  to  the  eye. 

'  Hone  ffcu  any  mitame$8  cf  Mtr  relattve  honmtr  alhuftd  by  PktK 
teatanta? 

'  Yea  I  in  the  honour  they  give  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  their 

churches,  to  the  altar,  to  the  Bible,  to  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament.  Such  also  was  the  honour  which  the  Jews  gave  to 
the  ark  and  chcrubims,  and  which  iMo*'es  nnd  Joshua  j?nve  to  the  land 
on  which  they  stood,  as  being  "  holy  ground, '  Exod.  lu.  Jos.  v. 
15,  &c. 

'  How  do  you  prove  that  there  is  a  relative  honour  due  to^ihe  images 
or  pictures  ojf  Christ  and  Atf  saints? 

*  From  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  reason^  as  well  as  of  piety 

and  relijfJon,  which  teach  us  to  exprr^s  our  love  and  esteem  for  the 
•persons  \\  horn  wc  honour,  Ly  setting:  n  vahie  upon  all  things  that  be- 
long to  I  ijein,  or  liave  any  relatiiiii  tuflten?:  thus,  a  loyal  subject,  a 
.dntiful  cliild,  a  loviug  friend,  value  liic  |iicLuies  uf  their  king,  father, 
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•r  friend :  and  those  xrho  aittke  no  acniple  of  aLusing  the  imajre  fjf 
Christy  would  Mrvwroly  poniik  tba  man  that  Would  abnae  the  image  of 

his  king. 

'  Does  your  church  allow  qf  inutges  of  God  Lhe  FcUher,  or  of  I  lie 

*GNiir  profetlpon«fidtkliniDNMliMii^  lmag6aa»AMl 

yet  we  d«  M  think  tlMn  Mlmfal,  provided  that  the^  be  not  nnde^^ 
stood  to  hear  any  likeness  or  reeemblance  of  the  diTinity,  which  ean-' 
not  be  expressed  in  ooluurs,  or  repr«»<?pnted  by  ony  humnn  workman-* 
rflip.  For,  as  Protestants  make  tu»  ditficnlty  of  painting;  t}\v  Holy 
Ghost  under  the  figure  of  a  dove,  because  he  appeared  m  when  Christ 
was  baptised,  Alatt.  iii.  16,  so  we  make  no  difficulty  of  pBinting  God 
tlw  Fflte  «nd«r  tiM  §mn  at  •  memble  «ld  muk,  htmrn  M  ffM 
peitafedilitlHikiiiaiiwttSitpiropbet  I)Bidtl)Ti.9/  ff.B7,BB. 

Odr  fiiidnt  wiU  notice  in  ty»  ta4  thtf  |ilecedifig  extta^  the 
deideroaa  applicetkm  ef  the  ofgwrnentum  ad  hominem^  driMfi 
fionl  the  laagtMge  and  ceremonies  of  the  Anglican  Ritual.  In 
en  appendix  are  given  ^  the  rational  inducements  to  the  Catholic 

*  faith,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  learned  Pro- 

*  testant  prelate,  (Lib.  of  Proph.  Sect.  2<>,  p.  i?49,  250,)  nmy  very 
'  easily  persuade  persons  of  muc  h  reason  au(]  more  ])ictv,  to  re- 

*  tain  that  which  they  know  to  have  been  the  religion  of  their 

*  forefathers,  and  which  have  had  aciual  possession  and  seizure  of 

*  men's  understandings,  before  the  opposite  professions  had  a 
'  name.'  Jeremy  Taylor  would  seem  to  have  been  not  very  fat 
from  bein^  as  good  a  Catholic  as  Dr.  Challoner.  And  there  has 
alwava  existed  a  chus  or  acheol  of  faigh^churchmen  %lthm  the 
DflglUh  Cbiirdiy  whdfle  sentfrnent*  ilppkoximaie  almo8l»  if  iiel 
quite  as  ntely  to  this  modified  Popery,  as  the  eiqpoaitiena  we  have 
cited  do  to  the  grosser  creed  which  fimoa  the  acUial  feligion  of 

*  the  millions  under  the  Papal  hondage.  Compare  the  doctrines ef 
the  Church  of  England  as  held  and  expounded  by  Thomas 
Scott  and  Legh  Richmond,  with  the  Church  of  fiofflandism  of 
Archbishops  Laud  and  Parker,  and  the  difference  wiU  be  found 
almost  as  wide  and  essential  as  between  the  Popery  of  Gother 
and  Chailoner  and  Charles  Butler,  and  tlie  I'npeay  of  Pope 
Gre<?ory  XVT.  and  the  Austnan  or  Irish  peasantry. 

Now,  if  til  ere  he  anv  dan<xer  of  the  revival  of  Poperj^  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  in  this  niilder  form,  which  mav  he  termed  the 
evangelicalism  of  the  Romish  Church;  between  which  and  high- 
church  tenets  there  has  always  been  a  strong  affinity.  And  in 
this  form,  as  it  has  not  yielded  to  the  force  of  penal  statutes,  so 
neither  wiU  it  saocumh  beneath  the  knock-me-down -arguments  of 
certain  polemics,  who  think  that,  by  pronouncing  Popery  adMHia* 
hie  heroy,  ther  have  settled  the  bustoess.  Afcfahishep  Whalelf 
has  shewn  with  eqnal  aeolenev  and  candour,  that  the  cmrs  er 
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Tlw  ciT  *No  Popery'  ever  fmcMdtd  ton  a  pmy  iIm 
■WMWMt  MEHi  to  ihe  PcpiiU  in  th«ir  ccdenaiticnl.policy.  It  it  n 
lemarkable  fact,  that  the  English  Catholics  haTe  generally  lided 
with  the  Tories  in  p«litieiydimrering  as  little  83niipathywitti  their 
brethren  in  Ireland,  aa  was  mam&eted  by  the  Clergy  of  tkt 
Church  of  England  towards  the  pei^ecuted  French  ProtestaMk 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  candour  to  s^, 
that  Popery  is,  by  ^  larp^c  proportion  of  the  more  violent  Anti- 
Catholics,  viewed  with  disfavour  aiul  apprehension,  ?iot  aji  error ^ 
but  as  dis.<tf*nf.  When  the  Papal  hierarchy  in  France  was  over- 
thrown at  tlip  Hcvnlution,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Encrland 
mourned  in  backcloth,  and  Bishop  Horslcy  echoed  the  clofjuent 
lamentations  of  Burke  over  the  fallen  power  of  the  Gailican 
priesthood.  How  is  it  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  sympathy  or  respect  of 
the  English  clergy  ?  Simply  becmee  they  are  fiaend  in  nn  oppo- 
«te  politioal  piedicMient.  In  Ffance,  Popery  wis  the  est»- 
Mtthed  vdigian :  in  Ii«knd«  it  is  in  hostUity  to  th«  Cknrah-eeai-^ 
bhihMnt.  This  nakes  all  the  diflbmca  Hence,  the  SMoe 
QDvemment  his  been  found  upholdinf  Popery  abroadt  and  pro- 
sofifaBng  nod  perseeuting  it  at  home ;  and  without  any  political 
iroswiefency*  The  only  hereiy  in  tbe  eyes  of  political  Cbmch- 
men  or  Church  and  State  religionists  is — Dissent. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  vcr}-  strong  argiimrnt  nj^ainst 
ctclcsifi'Jtical  establishments,  that  they  uniformly  tend  to  create, 
in  the  nimds  of  the  endowed  order,  a  sympathy,  more  or  less,, 
with  the  ministers  of  all  other  Established  Churches,  of  what-  " 
ever  creed,  a**  having  a  common  cause;  and  to  cut  them  off  fron^ 
all  cordial  intercourse  with  the  pious  of  every  non-estahlished 
communion.  This  has  been  btri kingly  evidenced  in  the  lustory 
nf  the  English  Chtirch  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
IMMeni.  Tbm  i«  nething  wbh^  an  Ej^isoopalian  tome  heartily 
•bbofs  thnn  Presbyterinnism,  so  long  as  it  wvavs 

thejfarbof 

Wax ;  bat  let  it  be  once  politically  established^  ttid  his  nnimosi^ 

is  disarmed.  We  have  recently  seen  English  Episcopacy  and 
Se<>ttbh  Presby  tcrianistt,  forgetnil  of  all  the  blood  shed  in  theif 
^mcicnt  feud  while  stn^gling  for  political  ascendancy,  now  that 
each  is  the  ascendimt  Church  within  her  own  domain,  embracing, 
as  sisters,  and  making  common  cause  against  those  arch  heretics, 
the  Voluntaries.  If  Popery  were  the  Established  Relij^ion  o€ 
Ireland,  -nay,  were  its  priesthood  but  participants  in  the  bounty 
ot  tho  btat^  like  the  Hagium  Ihnum  Churches  of  Ulster > 
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mtmik»wo  doolil  thai  ffb  sfaoiddhMr  Uttle  more  of  the  No  Popetff  ^ 
cry  in  certain  quartera.   Dissenters  woold  then  have  cause  ta  . 
look  ireU  to  themselves,  fi>r  they  might  e»pect  to  find  Eiigiish 
Bishops,  Scotch  Fiesbyters^  ond  Ihw  Frieata  all  in  holy  kagoo 
■gainst  them. 

It  is  not,  hovrver,  as  a  political  a(!vcrsary  that  Pop^TN'  ought 
to  be  viewed  by  the  enlightened  Protestant ;  and  the  teelin<^  of 
angry  irritation  or  alarm  which  it  is  apt  to  awaken  when  regarded 
in  this  light,  ill  agrees  with  that  spirit  of  faith  which  beconus 
the  champions  of  the  trutli,  and  the  htrvants  of  Christ.  Why  is 
Popery  more  to  be  dreaded,  or  why  should  it  be  encountered 
more  angrily,  than  Mohammedism  or  i^aganism  ?  Nothing  can 
be  more  foreign  from  the  genuine  zeal  of  the  Christian  Missionary, 
than  that  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  of  defiance  and  inycctive  in 
which  the  apoetka  of  Protestant  ascendancy  hnve  gone  forth 
againat  Popery.  It  waa  notao^  that  Chriabanity  acbieTed  ila 
triumphs. 

But  we  ought  really  to  beg  pardon  of  Mr*  Mendham,  for 
having  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  long  diverted  from  his  curious 
and  interesting  Memoirs,  which  let  us  more  behind  the  scenes, 
in  the  whole  transactions  of  the  Council,  protracted  through 

twent}*-five  scssionj:,  than  any  work  which  has  yet  appeared.  Of 
the  sources,  chicflv  manuscript,  from  which  he  has  derived  the 
intbrmation  now  iirst  comiuunicated»  he  gives  the  foUoving 
account, 

'  I  am  in  possession  of  a  rather  copioos  collection  of  manuscript 
volumes  in  folio,  and  of  varied  but  competent  bulk,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Esirl  of  Guilford, 
and  fitrininjT  a  part  of  his  unique  and  very  valuable  library,  dispersed 
not  many  years  ago.  I  purchased  the  collection,  consistiug  of  twenty- 
eight  volumes,  from  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  1832.  The  greater  part  appear 
to  have  coostitttted  a  portion  of  some  poUie  or  extensive  lihrary>  or 
libraries,  in  different  parts  of  Italy  and  Venice ;  the  product,  not  im« 
probably,  of  the  spouation  of  the  collections  of  cardinals,  or  other 
opnieiit  individuals  interested  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  during  the  time 
in  which  the  French  were  masters  of  that  portion  of  the  world.  This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  circumstantial  or  internal  evidence.  They 


there  are  among  them  dnplkatse  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  separate 
▼dnmes.'   pp.  vii.^  viii. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  voluminous  documents  thus 
fortunately  obtained.  Amonp  those  which  he  reckons  of  inferior 
importance,  is  one  which  nmot  be  regarded  as  of  no  slight  value; 
a  transcript  of  Father  raul's  History  of  the  Council,  in  Italian^ 
eoffected  by  Cardinal  PaIlavieino*a  history  in  yeej  extended  aa^ 
notationa,  written  in  n  hostile  spirit;  and  a  private  letter  from  the 
Cardinal  to  the  Author  of  the  tiuoaeript)  signed  with  hia  auto> 
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graph,  is  attadied  to  m  early  page  of  the  work.  From  these 
ample  materials,  Mr.  Mendham  naa  compiled  a  continued  narra* 
liTe  of  the  proceeding,  which  terminated,  at  lenj^h,  in  giving  an 
.•  authoritative  and  definite  form  to  the  evef-vaivmg  and  disputed 
doctrines  of  the  Bomish  Church.  This  result,  Mr.  Mendham 
legEids  as,  in  some  respects,  a  compensating  advantage; — but  it 
is  aaadTantage  only,  we  submit,  to  the  polemic. 

•  The  canons  and  decrees  of  Trent,  with  the  riveting  creed  and  oath 
which  issned  from  the  authority  of  the  Council^  and  boUi  expressed, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  its  enactments,  have  at  length  fortunately 
bound  the  Proteus,  and  fixed  him  to  a  figure  which  he  can  no  longer 

change.  We  cannot  indeed  altogether  subscribe  to  the  position,  that 
the  CoTjncil  of  Trrnt  erertpd,  what  were  formerly  onlv  questions  of  the 
schooib,  into  (loLinias  nf  faitli,  Rome  had  certainly  not  a  few  dogmas  of 
faith  before,  fuuiiiied  upon  the  highest  and  most  binding  authority,  her 
preceding  oonncils,  not  to  add  toe  constitutions  of  her  chief  pontiffs : 
and  whue  a  Nioene  council  established  the  worship  of  images;  a 
Lateran  one,  trantubstantiatioa,  and  auricular  confession ;  a  Floren* 
tine,  purgatory  and  papl  supremacy  ;  while  her  liturgies  and  offices 
oblige  the  participants  m  thorn  to  offer  pr;iyers  to  saints  ;  to  implore 
their  intercessions  and  the  application  of  their  merits  brforo  Oocf  ;  to 
deify  the  Virgin  Mary  by  such  appellations  and  addresses  as  belong 
exclusively  to  divinity ;  and  to  adore  an  equally  deitied  vegetable  sub- 
stsnoe  under  the  msnuihetuied  form  of  the  eonseerated  host;— It  must 
he  acknowledged,  that  matters  of  belief  of  no  trifling  number  or  pon- 
derooty  were  hung  about  the  necks  of  the  papal  population*  Still, 
^ere  was  a  great  deal  remaining,  which  the  Tridentine  synod  con- 
trived to  add  to  the  burthen,  both  upon  itself,  and  upon  all  who  were 
to  receive  iu*   pp.  xz.,  xzi. 

'  The  Cocmcil  of  Trent  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  omin  in 
that  loud  call  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  Papal  world  even  before  Luther  denounced  the  venal 
indulgencies  issued  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1517.  His  successor  in 
the  pontificate,  Adrian  VI.,  shewed  some  desire  to  reform  his 
Court ;  but  his  design  was  opposed  by  Cardinal  Soderini,  who 
obaerved,  that  to  reform  the  Church,  would  be  to  canonize  the 
cause  of  Luther,  which  he  should  unite  with  the  princes  of  the 
empire  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate.  He  accordingly  sent  his 
Legate  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberf^,  then  sitting,  1522,  who  endea- 
voured to  compromise  matters  by  making  the  suppression  of 
Lutheranism  the  condition  of  the  reformation  of  the  Papal  Court; 
This  proposal  produced  the  list  of  grievances  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  assembled  princes,  known  by  the  title  of  Centum  Gra" 
ramina,  the  authenticity  of  which,  Mr.  Mendham  shews  to  be 
indisputable. 

'Adrian,  althouj^h  chicflv  intent  upon  crushing  Luther  and  his  doc- 
triae,  was,  for  the  attainment  of  that  oli^ect,  willing  to  make  great  aa- 
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fidfices,  and,  in  order  to  them*       hiKdile  confonioiM    In  one  of  )m 

instructions  to  his  legate,  he  comraissions  him  to  say  "  Wc  acknow- 
led^  th»t,  intiiis  holy  see,  there  have  fur  some  years  been  many  abomi- 
nations, ahusc»s  ill  spirituals,  excesses  in  mandates,- — all  things,  in  fine, 
perverted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  woodered,  li  the  bickne&a  of  the  head  should 
dnoend  to  the  members,  that  of  the  chief  pontift  to  the  other  inferior 
pdates.  We  have  all  (prelatee  and  eodenattica)  dedSncd  to  onr  ouni 
waya ;  and  it  has  been  long  that  there  waa  none  who  did  good,  no  not 
ene>  Wherefin^,"  &c.  Such  language  was  little  likely  to  please 
any  Roman  sycophant ;  and  Pallavicino  could  not  woll  du  otherwise 
than  applaiui  the  simplicity  of  the  pontii^  at  the  ^j^penae  of  his 
prudence. 

'  The  Italian  Diarist  has  noticed  and  described  the  contents  of  the 
Centum  Qiavaniina  in  fair  proportion*  He  has  Mpeeified  the  varioua 
extortion^,  expensive  dispensations,  abaolutiana,  indulgences,  pecuniary 
penances,  ana  80  forth*   But  the  document  is  too  important  to  be  dia- 

Ciissed  in  a  summary  way.  Let  the  raider  take  any  edition  of  the 
book  into  his  hand,  and  peruse  only  a  feu-  of  the  ccnturj"  of  charges 
which  the  lav  and  principal  members  of  a  ereat  legislative  assembly 
of  tiic  (Tcrniau  empire  ieit  themselves  impelled  tu  bring  against  uu  uu- 
thority^  which  they  atill  acknowledged  as  supreme  in  apSituala.  Let 
him  begin  with  the  third  artidcu  on  m  burthen  of  papal  udnlganessb  bjr 
which  money  was  drawn  in  profiision  fmn  the  simple,  hiomht  lifceanf 
other  commodity  iox  sale  into  puUic  market,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  paid,  conferring  what  the  purchaser  could  not  understand  other- 
wise than  as  a  licence  to  sin ;  whence  all  kinds  of  specified  iniquity. 
Let  him  read  in  article  vii.  what  is  affirmed  of  the  autnurijzed  questorg, 
the  stationary  preachers  of  indulgences — their  impostures^  their  extor^ 
tiona.  Not  to  detaui  himself  wiui  the  minor,  although  aoandalona  im# 
positions  respecting  eedesiastie  benefiijas,  the  Annates,  Heserratioo^ 
Expectatiyo  graces,  and  various  assumptions  of  temporal  jurisdiction, 
let  him  proceed  at  once  to  the  Ixviith  article,  where  the  eoclesisstic 
judges  and  officials  are  chsir^ed  \\\y\\  aggravating  the  spiritual  pena!»ce 
to  such  a  degree,  that  hm  s  arc  induced  to  purchase  immunity  with 
money,  which  goes  no  iurthtir  than  the  private  pocket  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics. Let  him,  in  article  Ixxiv,  read  how  deuUe  fees  are  imposed  upon 
flomo  for  the  same  oflbnoe ;  and  in  the  two  lellowinff,  the  charee  of 
nnchastity  and  profligacy  in  the  Urea  of  the  clergy.  £lJcle  ze.  is  to 
much  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  next,  openly,  in  uie  face  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  enrs  of  his  holiness  at  Home,  like  oil  the  rest,  declare?,  that 
while  c<)^cubine^*  wer*'  allowed  to  priests  on  the  pavment  of  a  certain 
tax,  the  same  tax  was  levied  upon  those  who  lived  continently,  because 
the  bishop  was  in  want,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise  at 
iMr  optian.  The  xoiiid  artida  aastrta  mH  espeaea  the  pnrtinacitr 
pdth  which  the  vagaband  TtrminaHea  and  Stationariaar  SMMpjra  mu 
priests,  infested  sick  beda»Md  the  artilioea  which  they  naad  to  obtain 
legacies.  The  whole,  however,  of  this  portentous  ducument  ought  to 
be  read,  to  convey  an  adequate  view  of  the  superlative  iniquity  of  the 
church,  ns  well  as  court,  of  Koine,  at  the  time.  "  The  whole  head  was 
Kck,  and  the  whole  heajt  faint :  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  erca  unto 
the  bea4#  ^theae  wbs/jm  soundness  in  it ;  hut  tnaunds  and  hruiseii,  and 
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piitrifying  sores."  So  the  propTiet  denounced  tlw  church  and  COQrt  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  Rome  was  not  more  pure.* 

'  The  friends  of  real  Christianity,  which,  untler  present  circum- 
■tucei,  ncceisarily  implied  substantial  and  considerable  reformation^ 
hid  liule  to  expect  from  the  ascetic  and  snperstitioos  virtues  ^  Adrian ; 
and  his  early  removal^  whether  natural  or  not»  put  a  tennination  to 
all  hopes  or  fears  respeedng  his  penonal  pw'fiffinwitnftffit  in  the  pnrifica- 
tiflo  Of  his  church.'  pp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Protestant  Heformation  lost  no  crroimr! ; 
and  the  importunate  demands  for  a  reform  of  some  kind  the 
Church,  compelled  the  new  Pope,  Paul  III.,  after  suminuiiing 
council  to  meet  at  Mantua,  to  which  he  cited  the  excom- 
municated Kin^  of  Ensland,  to  issue  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  eiaminiDff  into  toe  abases  of  the  Papal  court.  The  Com- 
niaaionert  were  Cardinals  Contarino,  Sadoleto»  Carafa,  (after- 
wards  Paul  IV.,)  and  Polo  (or  Pole).  Thdr  rq>ort  was  print^ 
in  the  ensuing  year  at  Rme,  under  the  title:  *^  CoruiUum  Deieo^ 
torum  Cardinalium  et  aliarum  PrcRlatorum^  de  emendanda 
£cclesia^  S.  D,  Paula  Tertio  ip9ojubente  conscriptum^  ei 
eJBhihitvm  Aimo  m.d.xxxvui^  Mr.  Mendham  has  given  an 
abstract  of  thia  *  penitential  and  self-condemnatory  document,'* 
which  Carafa,  one  of  its  authors,  when  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
actually  placed  in  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  !  Paiil  III., 
however,  was  disposed  to  take  the  matter  of  the  report  into  con- 
sideration ;  but,  on  consulting  his  Cardinals,  he  was  told,  that  it 
was  not  the  proper  time,  ad  such  an  act  would  give  occasion  of 
triumph  to  the  Lutherans. 

'  After  two  prorogations,  the  pontiff  published  a  bull  to  assemble 
the  oouncU  at  Vioenja*  in  the  Venetian  territory,  on  the  Jst  of  May, 
1637 ;  ond  even  sent  three  legates  to  open  it  in  the  following  year* 
Against  this  new  announcement  and  location  of  a  council,  the  king  of 
£iiglaiid  published  a  fresh  protestation,  dated  April  8,  1588.  Ilie 
pope  suspended  tlie  meeting  on  the  10th  of  June,  1539. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  imperial  diets  were  being  held  ;  which  produced 
great  terror  in  Rome,  lest  the  temporal  sovereigns  should  take  the 
matter  of  reformatiuu  into  their  own  hands,  and  assume  to  themselves 
.the  ofice,  wfaidi  the  bishop  of  Rome  regpded  as  exclusively  his  own, 
of  interfering  with,  and  regulating,  ailairs  of  relicton.  Between  thia 
terror  and  the  antaffonbt  one  of  being  neoessitated  to  call  a  conndl, 
which,  if  it  effected  any  true  and  adequate  reformation  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  would  bring  certain  destruction  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
papacv,  tJu'  mind  of  its  sovereisjn  was  distracted  ;  and  the  dilemma 
produced  ull  tho^^e  vacillating,  but  almost  uniformly  corrupt,  measures, 
by  which^  throughout,  the  Synod  of  Trent  was  charactenaed.' 

*  The  reader  will  hereafter  discover  that  it  was  the  main  point  with 
Rome*  to  establish  doctrine  precisely  to  such  an  effect  as  to  crush  he- 
resy ;  that  is,  the  snppoasd  existing  ibrm  of  it  at  the  time,  the  Ln- 
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tlieraii ;  and  the  main  point  of  the  Emperor  was,  to  let  the  formin' 
rest^  and  enforce  reformation.    Bat  refurmation  was  the  ^eat  dread 
1^0  Papacy ;  and  we  ahdl  trm  tlM  omttrinmee  tad  intrigues  of 
tliat  power  to  mde  4ir  sYoM  it.'  pp.  14  15;  SO. 

These  extracto  htm  Mr.  Mendbam^a  Introduction,  will,  w# 
think,  render  our  readers  desirous  of  perusing  his  Memoirs  of 

the  Council  itself,  which  exhibit  a  laborious  collation  of  all  the 
contemporary  documents  that  tlirow  lirrht  upon  its  proceedin<T<?. 
The  Bull  of  Indiciion  for  the  meeting  of  the  couiuil  is  diitcd 
May  22d,  154*2;  and  summoned  the  council  to  meet  at  Trent  on 
the  1st  of  November  following;  but  this  bull,  which  is  prefixed 
to  eveiy  edition  of  the  eanons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was  susjwnded  in  July  15443;  and  a  new  bull  was  issued, 
summoning  the  council  iur  March  15th,  13-^5.  The  council  was 
not  actually  opened,  however,  till  December  13th  of  that  year, 
being  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  l^on- 
tiiicate  of  Paul  III.  After  being  continued,  from  time  to  time, 
during  ei^h^ben  yetrs,  it  wis  at  last  terminated  with  indeeonrae 
fwedpitatioD.  The  Fraidl  Caidinal  (Lonaine)  urged  a  speedy 
doae  of  the  couDcil  *  ftom  the  neceaBitiea  of  France ;  and  be- 
'  csuae  it  had  been  determined  in  a  meeting  of  the  king  and  th« 
*  ttatesy  thaty  if  tiie  oouncil  did  not  terminato,  a  naHanal  emmcii 
^  shoiM  he  eaUedy  the  evila  of  which  might  easily  be  anticipated.^ 
His  argument  was  enforced  by  the  illness  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
dangers  which  might  be  apprehended  from  bis  deatfay  or  that  of 
die  SmperoTy  whOe  die  Council  was  still  existing. 

*On  the  3d  of  December^  at  an  early  honr^  the  twenty-fifth  and 

conchiding  session  of  the  council  commenced,  and  the  decrees  were 
published  with  almost  tmiversal  consent.  The  legates,  nlthongh  de- 
termined upon  closing  the  council,  yet  finding  it  inij)()ssib]e  to  gt't 
through  all  the  busiues(»  which  they  had  before  ihem,  published  from 
the  pulpit,  that  the  session  would  be  continued  and  hidiihed  ou  the 
next  day.  After  diybe  aernee»  the  Imtea  employed  thcmsdrea  at 
home  in  preparing  for  the  transaetioos  of  the  momw,  and  erery  thing 
was  completed.  Among  the  preparationa  waa  tiie  decree  of  in* 
dnlgences,  to  any  definition  of  which  Henme  was  Sifene,  partly  be- 
cause he  doubted  whether  it  would  not  pve  nn  occnsion  of  disputation 
and  of  })r(jtractiug  mutters,  and  partly  thinking  it  better  that  80  im- 
portant a  subject,  presenting  so  many  points  ot  controversy,  should  be 
entirely  omitted,  than  that  it  should  be  slightly  treated,  llie  cardinal 
of  Lonaine*  however,  with  many  other  prelates,  was  anzions  that 
some  mention  ahonld  be  made  of  indulgences,  leat  the  emr  ef  the 
hemtica  ahooM  be  more  confirmed,  if  they  should  eee  thet  wrthiag  ww 
done  about  them ;  and  likewise,  because  this  very  omission  ahme 
might  easily  be  made  a  pretence  for  convoking  a  fresh  ooundL  Diars- 
fore^  on  that  very  night,  a  decree  concerning  indulgences  was  com- 
poaedi  and  early  the  next  mominf,  befiore  the  church  waa  opened,  the 
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amba^dors  and  very  many  of  the  prelates  were  called  t<^ther,  and 
befor«  them  were  reiitd  all  the  decrees  which  were  to  be  promulgated 
In  t1i«  Mwon,  together  with  tUs  of  ladulgeuces,  respecting  lAi^, 
openlj  «nd  before  all,  cardinal  Morone  profmied  that  he  WM  Mt  «tit« 
lied  that  tfij  thing  should  be  defined.  Lonuiw»  howew^  M«dnicdo» 
all  the  ambassadors,  and  other  prelates,  replied  and  expressed  their 
approbation  of  the  form  then  delix^ered.  There  were,  however,  with- 
drawn from  it  some  words,  which  expressly  prohibited  the  paying  of 
any  certain  $um  money  for  indulgences,  not  even  when  what  are 
Wled  suspensions  arc  given;  and  Siese  words  were -withdrawn  in 
hcfoar  of  the  tMrnl  da  Lona,  baeanae  they  appeared  to  be  ladna- 
trionalj  aalected  to  designate  the  Spanish  croaaoa. 

<  On  the  4th  of  Ueosmber  the  senion  was  eoBflloded^  and  at  t1i# 
aame  time  an  end  was  put  to  the  conneil.  There  were  promiil^rntet!  on 
it  the  following  decrees — of  IndulgenceSj  of  choice  of  food,  of  an  index 
of  books,  and  of  a  Catechism.  We  may  add,  from  Servantio,  and, 
indeed,  from  the  decrees  themselves,  the  reformation  of  the  Breviary 
and  BllitaL  -  After  warda  were  read  all  the  deenea  relative  to  Mtht 
published  under  Paul  III.  and  Julina  III.  Aaaent  waa  then  given  b^ 
the  fathera  fo  the  question  whether  tfae^  were  pl^ised  that  the  eouneil 
should  close,  and  the  confirmation  of  it  b^  his  holiness  be  requested ; 
and  the  chief  president  dismissefl  them  m  peace.  Tlie  cardin;il  of 
Lorraine,  justly  enougli  (leiioioiuated,  the  Frt'iich  pnpe,  led  the  con- 
cluding ^lamations,  whicli  ended  with  three  anathemas,  which  were 
firobalSy  multiplied  into  three  times  three,  loud  and  deep/ 

pp.  311—819. 

After  referring  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  mneg^'ric  upon  this 
tniqiiitoiis  CkwDcil*  Mr.  Mendbam  thus  oonciudea  hia  nanatiTe, 

'  We  are  content  with  the  more  sober  and  historical  statements  to 
lia  Imind  in  the  anthoridea  which  have  been  mainlj  and  ahnoat  ex- 
^tatMtf  cited  in  the  preceding  memeirs.  And  whein  the  reader  hat 
pefuaed  the  teitimony  of  ey»>witnesses  and  parties,  of  leaders  them* 
edves,  unexceptionable,  and  wen  favoumble  to  their  subject  as  they 
are,  let  him  honestly  say,  (without  denying  considerable  exception, 
but  smothered  and  quel^c^!e{1,)  whether,  in  the  whole  compass  of  his- 
tory, any  legislative  assembly,  the  furthest  possible  remote  from  re- 
ligion of  any  kind  or  degree,  can  be  pointed  only  itt  whidi  mere  ef  ez* 
cbaively  aeeolar  motira  and  objeeta,  more  intereitod  ^iey»  more  im- 
BOfil  ff«i^  didioneonble  intrigue,  more  flagrant  injustice  towards  the 
paitj  devoted  to  suppression,  and  more  violent  and  indecorous  internal 
contention  were  exnibitcd,  th^in  m  tliis  professedly  reb*gio!!s  convo- 
cation of  all  the  spiritual  wisdom  and  pi*  ty  of  Christendom,  arro^^niting 
to  itself  the  ju  cuiiar  direction  of  the  il"ly  Spirit,  and  undertui^iiig  to 
enact  and  issue  laws,  both  for  the  defence  and  guidance  of  tlie  uni- 
versal church,  uid  £at  tibe  ooneeticB  eir  eoodemnatieii  ef  ita  enemiea/ 

p.  828. 

The  Protestant  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  Author  of  this 

vohme*  to  the  lalM»ioiis  pains  which  be  baa  taken  to  iilustnKe  * 
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mumt  important  chapter  of  modem  ecclesiastical  history  *.  The 
camms  «id  deems  of  this  Ckmneil  still  exeidie  a  binding  an- 
thori^  over  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  from  which  it  can  be  re- 
Keved  onl;^  b^r  the  dedmons  of  another  general  ooancO,  xepealing 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  then  agreed  upon,  by  an  equal  authority. 
A  distinction,  however,  is  made  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  and 
therefofe  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  Protestants,  between  the 
decrees  of  councils  defining  articles  of  faith>  and  those  which  re< 
gsid  discipline  and  matters  of  civil  polity.  A  great  portion  of 
tne  laws  of  tliifi  description  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
ha\  e  never  been  generally  received.  While  Spnin  admitted  ihem 
entire,  France  rejected  them  nltoirctlier.  For  instance,  the 
Council  decreed,  that  the  field  wherein  a  duel  is  fouirlit,  «h?ill  be 
forfeited  by  the  owner;  a  salutary  but  wholly  abortive  enact- 
ment, which  never  took  effect  even  in  Spain  or  Belgium. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  high  Romish  authorities,  that  *not 

*  all  things  which  are  even  absolutely  and  simply  afHrmed  in 

*  councils  are  decrees  of  iaith,^  hut  only  those,  the  denial  of  which 
is  adju^teed  to  be  heresy,  and  anathematlied  f.  Dr.  Doyle  re- 
marks, that  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  re-enacting  Con- 
fesAOD  to  the  Priest,  innovated  upon  the  old  custom,  by  remoTing 
the  obligation  which  the  Church  law  before  imposed,  of  more  fre* 
quent  confession,  and  limiting  its  observance  to  once  at  least  in 
each  year.   This  canon  '  relaxed  the  aodent-dtBcipline^  and  ^it 

*  is  very  possible,^  he  adds,  *  that  if  a  general  council  were  as* 

*  sembled  in  our  days,  it  might  repeal  the  ecclesiastical  law  alto- 

*  gether,  and  leave  the  Divine  law  alone  to  operate  upon  the 

*  consciences  of  men.':J  In  our  controversy  with  tlie  Uomanists, 
it  is  both  just  and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  legislative 
acts  and  the  dogmatic  (kcisions  of  their  Church ;  more  especially 
when  Episcopalians  make  a  similar  distinction  between  their  own 
articles  of  faith  and  the  canons  and  constitutions  still  unrepealed, 
though  fur  the  most  part  fallen  into  desuetude.  After  making 
every  due  and  requisite  distinction  and  allowance,  enough  remains 
in  the  received  and  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the  RomiM  Church, 
to  justify,  not  hatred  and  persecution  of  its  members,  hut  the 


*  As  a  popular  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  comprising  a 

translation  of  its  decrees,  nnd  *n  complete  exposure  of  tho  imposture 
of  the  Papal  rf  li^ion  by  authorities  the  most  um  xccptioiiuble,  tfie  iiio>t 
decisive,  the  most  connenining,' — Mr.  IVTendhain  strongly  reconiinends 
"  The  Text  Book  of  Popery,  by  J.  ^I.  Cramp,"  ]2mo.  This  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  ment  of  Mr.  Cramp  s  valnmei  we  transcribe 
with  much  pleasure,  and  regret  that  we  have  not  before  fbond  an  op- 
portunity of  referring  our  renders  to  the  work, 
f  See  Doyle  on  the  Catholic  Chums,  pp.  104—109. 
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most  uncompromising  opposition  to  its  insidious  and  perilous 
perversion  of  the  Christian  faith  and  institutions.  But  we  shall 
never  succeed  in  t  anin^  the  Roman  Catholic  from  his  errors,  by 
imputing  tu  him  what  he  does  not  hold,  or  by  confuting  doctrines 
which  he  disclaims. 

It  is  surely  a  great  point  gained,  when,  in  their  popular  tracts, 
Roman  Catholics  sanction  a  direct  appeal,  althougu  it  be  for  the ' 
purpose  of  defending  error,  to  the  mtimate  rule  of  fidthy-*4he 
Hol;^  Seriptures^  It  is  true,  that  every  Catholic  vill  te  apt  to 
reoeiye  the  gloss  as  of  the  same  authonty  with  the  text,  and  to 
he  confirm^  in  his  opiniona  by  fidie  Sicripture.  But  now  diat 
the  Scriptniee  are  becoming  so  generally  accessible,  it  will  be 
lound  more  and  more  difficult  to  mislead  and  fetter  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  partial  and  erroneous  citations,  while  sanctioning*  a 
deference  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  It 
is  written,""  was  an  argument  used  by  the  Tempter.  "  It  is 
written  ar^ain,'*'*  was  the  reply  by  which  he  was  confounded. 
Po]K'ry,  hnding  itself  hard  pressed,  takes  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
as  its  stronghold.  From  this,  its  last  retreat,  it  must  be  driven  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  tluise  sound  principles  of  Biblic  al  exe- 
gesis and  criticism,  which  Protestants  themselves  have  liitherto 
been  slow  to  adopt,  and  before  which  other  forms  of  error  bebides 
Pepeiy  are  destin^  to  give  way. 

We  should  be  glad  to  lee  a  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
that  would  ftbly  grapple  with  thm  on  the  ground  choeen  bj  the 
more  respectable  modem  apologists  for  t&  Romiah  fidtb,  md 
taking  their  doctrinea  aeeoiding  to  their  own  shewing*  Protest- 
ants have  been  accnatomed  to  deal  with  Papists  too  much  as 
political  enemies;  and,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  what  '  were  intended  as  a  line  of  circumyallatioii 

*  around  the  strongholds  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  effect  have 
'  been  a  line  of  circumvallatioii  around  the  strongholds  of  the 

*  Catholic  faith.'  The  exactions  and  oppressions  which  the 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  have  endured,  have  closed  every 
avenue  to  the  truth  in  their  minds ;  and  the  theological  reasons 
assigned  for  excluding  them  Irom  political  privileges,  have  served 
but  to  create  political  prejudices  agaiust  tlieological  verities. 
Among  other  erroneous  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  exposed  by  the  Author  of  the  *  Remarks is 
that  whkh  rdalea  to  the  suppoaed  ineompatibility  of  that  religion 
with  dvil  freedom.  This  notion  is  combated  with  considerable 
^nrce;  and  our  readers  will  at  all  events  be  pleased  with  the 
Writerls  sound  notions  of  religions  liberty. 

*  The  Catholic  religion  does  not  in  its  tenets  meddle  with  forms  of 
OoveRunent,  and  it  is  nqjnst  to  cham  it  with  being  inimical  to  civil 
fiborty.  Sir  Robert  FSmier«  in  his  Pa<riafT^»  writtLn  in  praise  <tf 
absohite  nu»aichy»  directs  all  hia  aigoments  ^giinst  Catholic  wiiteis. 
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tiMMlimliiidto  UfiMud  biikwitfi  in  both  wftT^  The  aigvaMM 
from  fitfto  will  appear  in  fiivour  of  the  Catholic  Let  any  one  eitraot 
from  our  Constitution  what  is  of  Catholic  origin ;  our  common  law, 

including  the  trial  hy  }nry,  and  tlie  law  of  treason,  the  internal  go- 
vemment  of  our  counties,  (where  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  elected  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  second,)  and  our  re- 
pr^oitative  system, — and  he  will  see  how  little  remains  to  the  Pro- 
teitaaf  8  share  beyond  aone  atatntea  to  cnfcrae  the  cieciitioii  of  pre* 
fSdtfSsi^  fakws ;  and  let  him  consider  whether,  if  we  had  not  been  in 
poswsBion  of  those  rights  and  privileges  before  the  Refbrmation>  wn 
should  have  had  much  chance  of  obtaining  them  since.  Let  him  say 
what  ^ras  done  in  favour  of  liberty  when  the  Protestant  religion  was 
in  the  glow  of  its  xeal,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VITI.,  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  If  we  look  to  otiier  countries,  wn 
ind  that  Sweden,  Denuarkj  and  Norway,  whidi  were  United  ino- 
ttsidues  in  Gatholie  times,  are  now  absolute;  and  that  nothing  has 
been  done  in  favour  of  their  subjects  by  any  sovereign  in  Germanj 
who  embraced  the  Reformation.  All  the  Italian  Republics  were  Ca> 
tholic;  the  most  democnitic  Cantons  in  Switzerland,  which  have  in 
our  days  hi  en  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  their  lilx-rties,  are  so.  St. 
iVIariiJu  is  so,  and  Genoa  and  Ragusa  would  still  be  free,  if  we  had  not 
aided  in  preventing  it.  Piotei^tauts  iii  the  great  Catholic  States  have 
been  completely  lestored  i»  «&  dvil  rights ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  in- 
fluence or  the  C^tholie  etstgy  is  so  great,  we  nnvt  inftr  that  they  have 
been  liberal  on  those  ocossmbs,  nsr  hvrs  we  beard  that  they  oflSved 
any  (mposition  to  these  conceanons:  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
desirable  Ibr  the  Catholic  hm  to  experisnoe  the  same  iUberaiity  or  far- 
bearance. 

'  But,  notwithstanding  this  argument  from  facts,  iu  which  the  ba- 
lance appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Catholic,  it  would  be  both  unjust 
and  ahanrd  to  attribute  a  predilection  to  despotic  sway  to  any  descriptiott 
of  Christians :  all  take  different  parts  according  to  circumstances  and 
events,  independently  of  their  religious  tenets.  We  believe  that  the 
love  of  liht'rty  is  planted  in  every  cultivated  mind  and  every  honest 
breast;  for  who  likes  oppression  when  it  is  brought  home?  If  the 
Catholic,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  was  more  favourable  to  nionarcliy, 
it  was  because  he  was  so  oppressed  by  the  laws  enacted  by  the  popular 
party,  that  absolnte  menaMy  woold,  tohinh  hnvn  faHn  covpantivn 
aeadom.  Every  description  of  ChrWans,  if  they  Mlsw  the  prsocpic 
they  are  tanght,  will  be  good  thenisdves,  and  just  and  diantable  to 
oth er:}.  Onr  Saviour  has  expiessly  distinguished  the  dvil  power  from  the 
duties  (jf  relitrion,  hv  dechiring  tnat  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world^ 
end  by  giving  this  distinction  the  force  of  precept,  ordering  us  to  give 
to  Ciesar  what  is  his  due,  ami  to  Cod  what  appertains  to  him.  And  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  Christian  religion  itself  is  based,  iu  fact,  on  the 
principle  of  religiotis  liberty ;  for  if  religions  liberty  is  not  n  dvfl 
light,  then  wm  all  the  psriscutiono  of  the  Ant  Cfcrtsthms  surdly 
Jnstifisble,  and  the  Gbrisliaao  were  bad  snbiectar  Svcry  ^ms  of 
Christians  may  therefore  consistently  and  witnout  scruple  maintain^ 
that  the  li^of  wity  indifiiwa  la  w%isns  liberty  shoaid  bo  no* 
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ihackied  by  worldly  power ; — and  every  Government  should  consider 
that  it  has  iiot  the  power  to  alter  the  mind  of  an  individual,  and  make 
him  believe  or  disbelieve  any  tenet,  as  he  himself  has  not  tliat  control 
OTer  it^  and  that  to  require  that  which  in  imposiiibie  mui>t  be  an  uu- 
jostifnlile  act  of  tjmiuiy*' 

*  The  exclusiveness  of  our  dortrir^c?''  exclaims  t^e  late  Dr. 
Boyle, where  has  this  produced  disturbance  and  confusion 

*  under  just  and  equal  laws?    Is  it  in  Hungary,  is  it  tliroiit^hout 

*  Germany,  is  it  in  Switzerland,  is  it  in  France,  is  it  in  Canada,  is 

*  it  in  Maryland,  is  it  in  the  dominions  of  the  Kini:  of  Prussia, 

*  or  of  Hanover,  or  in  any  of  those  States  where  civil  and  reli- 

*  P70U8  liberty  are  established  ?  No ;  it  in  a  dimiinant  creeds  no 
'  matter  of  what  sect  or  Church,  when  conflicting  with  a  people, 
'  which  produces  disorder,  penalties,  and  crime.    Only  take  away 

*  lestrictionB  from  religious  belief, — let  no  man  snfier  on  account 

*  of  His  faith,  and  you  extinguish  in  those  vho  are  eialted,  pride 

*  vith  •  wgixit  of  doBUMtios ;  and  you  take  fWmi  die  niore  nvm- 
* Ue  the  aeal ef  aiiilbring  for  joatiee  aake;  you  slao mioTe Iraai 

*  prejudice  sod  pMakm  the  very  food  on  wliieli  fii^  md 
^oraiml  numbmaa  Iiypoeritea  into  rioceie  Cnrialtma.'** 
These  are  just  sentimeiits,  oome  lliey  from  what  quarter  they 
my;  nor  ought  it  to  befbtgotteD,  that  thefemder  of  the  firct 
emy  wlucli  offered  an  aaylum  to  the  peraeented  of  idl  per- 
nttMia^  with  »  full  equali^  of  civil  rights,  was  an  Irish  Romaa 
Catholic  nobleman,  in  an  age  of  iMgotiy,  Lord  Baltimoie  waa 
dtatiBgiiished  by  his  liberal  opinions ;  and  though  a  member  of 
the  most  intolerant  church,  was  the  steady  friend  of  religions 
freedom,  while  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  Episco- 
palians of  Yiiginiay  were  exhibiting  the  sad  spectacle  of  mntHai 
i&lokrance. 


Alt.  II.   Jlfenotr  of  the  late  Rev,  Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.,  om  of  the 

Secretaries  of  the  British  cmd  Foreign  Bible  Sodehf.  By  Jdm 
Leifchild.   fihro,  pp.  xx.,  498.    London,  1835. 

an  indiyidual  whot  daring  between  twenty  and  thirty  yeai% 
occupied  so  prominent  a  dtnntian  in  the  religious  world  aa 
ane  of  the  Secrotaries  of  the  British  and  Foiieign  Bible  Society, — 
an  inatittttian  with  which  his  existence  fleearad  identiHed,  and  in 
the  arigiBation  of  which  he  had  a  Tcry  prindpal  share, — the 
public  will  naturally  have  looked  for  some  biograpnical  memorial ; 
and  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will  leave  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  reader,  that  the  office  of  friendship  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  more  judicious  bands.   A  narrative,  written 
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byjbimself,  extending  through  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  hfe,  and 
which  was  found  among  Mr.  Hughes's  papers,  together  witli  the 
letters  interspersed  through  the  volume,  imparts  to  the  nicmoir, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  interest  of  auto-bioG:rap]iy.  It  has  betn, 
Mr.  Leifchild  says,  his  aim,  ^  to  make  the  deceased  s]k  ak  as  much 
*  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  his  own  writings /  and  to 
affind  by  this  means  *  those  glimjjses  of  his  interior  character  tc 
^  which  the  outward  eyents  of  his  life  were  efaieflj  iDdebted  for 
'  their  importance,  as  leadinff  to  or  resulting  from  its  formation*^ 
Religious  biography  must  dways  derive  its  chief  interest  htm 
the  portnuture  of  character,  and  the  devekpment  of  its  internal 
structure.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  particulars  relating  to 
the  history  of  religious  bodies,  and  the  interior  state  of  socie^t 
minute  but  very  material  and  instructive  facts,  for  the  knowledge 
and  preservation  of  which  we  are  almost  entiiely  indebted  to  the 
records  of  the  biographer. 

Joseph  Hughes  was  born  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1769.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Wales,  his  mother  of  Lancaster.  Their 
circumstances  were  Imuible,  but  they  experienced  and  exemplified 
the  scriptural  axiom,  that  *'  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain.*^  They  were  attendants  upon  the  ministry  oi  the  cele- 
brated Geoi^e  Whitfield,  in  Tottenham  Court  Chapel.  Six  of 
their  children  had  died  hefirae  the  Inrth  of  Joseph,  who  seemed 
likely  to  follow  them ;  but,  by  the  timdy  expedient  of  placing 
him  under  the  care  of  a  nurse  on  £itfidd  Chase^  his  constitution 
was  inyigorated,  though  he  seems  to  have  continued  delicate; 
and  thb  physical  feebleness  no  doubt  contributed  to  give  to  his 
mannera  in  childhood,  that  unnatuial  grari^  which  seems  to 
have  been  injuriously  cherished  aa  a  sumMcd  mdication  of  a  wis- 
dom and  seriouaiuBsa  above  his  years.  We  must  transcribe  Mr. 
Leifchild'^s  judicious  remarks  upon  this  subject* 

'  When  the  shew  of  re%ioos  sentiment  is  both  emherant  and  pre- 
cocious, special  care  should  be  taken  by  christian  instructors  lest  forms 
should  be  substituted  fiv  principles  ;  lest  the  beautiful  simpUeity  of  a 

tender  age  should  ho  corrtiptea  by  an  unnatural  austerity,  and  the 
pupil  be  tcmptcfl  by  the  desire  of  applause  to  pursue  a  forced  and 
feigned  course,  too  likely  to  issue  in  an  abandonment,  in  riper  years,  of 
all  that  was  good  along  with  what  wa^  evil,  in  the  prufenstuns  of  early 

life  ft  was  wdU  for  Joseph  Hiuhes  that  he  escaped  the  dangers 

attendant  both  upon  that  stimnktioo  of  the  relieions  emotions  to  which 
he  was  so  early  suljjectcd  and  the  chilling  influence  of  an  nnKemly 

gravity  He  was  himself,  in  after  life,  deeply  sensible  of  the 

pernicious  influences  to  which  he  bad  been  exposed,  and  of  the  perila 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  escaped  even  in  childhood/ 

pp.  11, 12. 

His  early  piety,  though  not  in  proportion  to  bis  seriousnosi  of 
manner  and  meditative  taste,  apfiein  to  have  been  gCBuine;  and 
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*  llie  Med  of  divHw  traA»^  to  use  his  aim  woNto,*  *  afrwn  by  a 
^iither^s  hand  with  w  much  care,  and  waidied  over  by  hia  eye 
f  wUh  such  ftad  eipeetadoa*^  had  taken  root  in  hia  heart,  so  as  to 
ooameract  in  a  great  Bieasure  the  injurioufl  tendcney  of  the  finid 
•dmintion  bestowed  upon  his  precooioiia  diij^ya.  *  My  frevaiUiii^ 

*  judgement  is,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  in  reviewmg  these  drenmstanoee 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  '  tli  it  God  did  thus  early  set  upon 
*•  me  indelible  marks  of  merciful  appropriation/  His  lather  did  not 
live  to  witness  tlio  result.  He  died  in  1779>  ^*hen  Joseph  had 
acarcely  reached  his  tenth  year,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  depend- 
ent family  of  live  children.  A  short  time  before  his  decease, 
Joseph  lud  left  home,  in  order  to  be  placed  as  a  pupU  m  the  fa- 
mily of  JVIr.  Smalley,  minister  of  a  I'rebbyicrian  congregation  at 
X)arwen  in  Lancashire.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Saialiey  at  Man- 
cheater,  who  accosted  faiia  by  saying :  *  Joseph,  you  have  lost 
one  ftther ;  you  Aell  find  m.  aie  tmstkwf^  Kind  woids,  implying, 
iMnverer,  mnch  move  th«i  he  was  qualified  er  able  to  fiilfil.  Mr. 
SmaUey  waa  a  well  edneatad,  amiable,  mid  weO-meaning  man ; 
hot  he  beteoged  to  that  ebss  of  Preebyterians  who  may  be  placed 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  spiritual  vmtation,  in  the  frigid  zone  of 
Christianity.  *  As  a  theologian,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
'  Doddridge,  or  rather  of  Job  Orton ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 

*  intimacy  with  Dr.  Barnes  of  ^Tanchcstcr,  and  men  of  a  similar 

*  stamp,  the  Independents  of  the  county  all  but  adjud^^ed  him  to 
'  the  claa6  of  Arians/  To  one  practice  of  my  '  otherwise  exem- 
'  plary  tutor/  snys  Mr.  Hughes,  *  I  can  never  refer  without  re- 

*  gret that  of  reading"  the  newspapers  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  niurniug  and  aiftemoon  services  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well 
as  after  tea  in  the  evening!  And  he  gives  an  affecting  account 
uf  the  state  of  this  minister's  family  at  tiiat  period. 

'  *'  Jkiit:»ath  his  own  ro(>f  he  had  little  to  cheer  him.  His  daughter 
died  at  mature  age;  his  sons  imitated  uoue  of  his  better  qualities. 
The  yonnger  ftU  iato  intempcfata  htUts,  fieas  wUdl  I  ter  be  never 
leeowad;  thM  faiitating  his  enhspyy  aucher^  and  taUng  advaatu^ 
of  his  &tliei^a  feBetnblauoe  to  the  IssaMad^  though  vaiiStatM  Eh.  Hk 
eldest  son,  a  yoath  of  im()oei]ig  appearance  and  promising  abilities, 
entert'd  the  Daventry  Acadomy,  of  which  the  excellent  Mr,  Uobina 
conducted  the  theological  department.  In  devoting  a  son,  not  vicious 
perhapti,  but  apparently  unrcnetved,  to  the  sacred  office,  my  venerated 
tutor  fell  into  a  practice  lamentably  common  in  every  Christian  laud, 
uA  which  had  cr^  into  the  class  of  Protestant  Diasentcfs.  The 
emne^nenoe  in  this  case  might  be  held  as  a  terrific  warning.  He 
waa  disappointed  not  only  in  his  son,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  almost 
everv  candidate  for  the  Biiaistry,  who  sought  and  obtained  his  patnm«* 
age/"    pp.  17,  la 

YouDg  Hughes  remained  at  Darwcn  not  quite  two  years !  His 
litiraty  prop^ress  under  the  tuitloii  of  Mr.  Seaidley  was  bconeider- 
eUe ;  and  it  is  not  siirpvinng  lliat  in  hie  religious  feelings  he  de- 
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^erated.  Towards  the  close  of  1780,  Mr.  Smalleys  increasing 
infirmities  incapacitatin<x  h\m  for  the  exeTtion*^  of  a  tutor,  he  was 
tTfinsferred  to  tne  Free  Sehool  at  Ri\'inpfton  in  the  same  oountv, 
then  under  a  Mr.  Norcro^s.  This  ]i€dagogue  the  i)rccise 
reverse  of  his  first  tutor, — rifjoroiis,  vehement,  and  melaucliolic  ; 
and  the  circum stances  in  wliicli  young  Hughes  was  here  placed, 
were  not  more  favourahle  to  his  moral  and  rehgious  improvement 
than  they  had  been  at  Darwen.  He  hoarded  in  tlie  house  of  one 
Jonathan  Kershaw,  a  Preshyterian,  who  had  an  Episcopalian  for 
his  wife,  and  a  Quaker  for  his  only  son  i !  Sefenl  of  ^  scholan 
his  fellow  inmates. 

'  "  Neither  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  establishment," '  continues 
Mr.  Hughes's  own  narrative,  '  nor  that  belonging  to  the  Diswnteni* 
was  fawmrcd  with  an  evangdlcal  ministry ;  spintniu  death  fdgn«d  in 

our  family,  and  in  all  the  tonmuiding  fiimilies,  with  slight  exoeptionai 
To  be  a  Christian  indeed,  subjected  to  the  charge  of  methodism  ;  and 

to  incur  that  cTmrrje  to  be  fimndod  n  cr>n^pn--t  of  hvpocn<;v  nnd 
foil  V-  At  tiie  distance  of  two  miics  lived  and  preadied  Mr.  Keduia>  nc, 
(|iiite  high  enough  ns  a  Calvinist,  and  observably  illiterate.  My  mo- 
ther, when  visitiug  Uic  neighbourhood,  heard  him,  and  no  fur  approved 
liu  diaooaraes*  as  wdl  as  ue  stream  of  hia  oonTersation  and  aaPiow» 
ledgpd  character^  as  to  recommend  my  going  to  his  chapeL  Bnt  I 
found  that  he  was  atigmatisedj  and  it  was  seldom  that  J  resorted  to 
lua  chapel"'.* 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
piety,  tlum  the  drcumatances  in  which  young  Hu^hea  was  hoe 
placed.   *  I  witnesMd/  he  says,  ^  aa  vile  md  miaduevous  profit* 

*  gicy  as  I  had  dime  al  Darwen.^  '  No  aaceDdam  apirit  atood 
^  near  in  tbe  ton  of  an  aaaodaAe*  to  cpao  end  feoommend  mluA 

*  moral  course.*  The  literary  advantages  of  the  aohool  were  efie 
'  greedy  drcumscribed.^  On  arriving  at  the  laat  year  of  hia  con- 
tinuance at  school,  he  exhibited,  to  use  his  own  words^  *  a  neaa 
'  ef  inoonastendes, — a  character  that  might  well  hacre  giTen 

*  rise  to  opposite  prognostications.    Humanly  speaking,  deuver- 

*  ance  or  destruction  depended  on  the  scenes  and  connexions  with 
'  which  1  was  theyiceforward  to  be  familiar/  How  rrifiny  thou- 
sands of  amiable,  well-disposed,  and  promising  youths  arc  con- 
tinually being-  destroyed  by  ^vbat  is  called  Education, — which 
means,  a  process  by  which  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  are  acquired, 
at  the  cost  of  moral  contamination,  the  hardening  of  the  con- 
science, and  the  deadening  of  the  btbt  sensibilities  of  the  youth- 
ful heart 

In  the  aummer  of  l?^^^  young  Hughes  retomed  to  London 
after  an  afaaence  of  six  years ;  and  ne  found  that  the  firknda  vho 


*  ludepeudent  ministers  in  that  county  were  then  couipuruUvely  feW« 
and  fewer  still  were  acadcmicaMy  edneated.  Tbe  present  nnmber  «f 
Ind^pcDdcnt  congregationa  in  Lancashire  is  upwards  of  nmety. 
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hsi^  patronised  him  had  already  considered  it  as  a  settled  point, 
that  lie  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.    *  Too 

*  much  reliance  had  been  placed  by  them  on  early  appearances; 

*  and  it  was  telt  by  him,  that  a  *^u'Vou8  disaj)poii2tment  wonld  be 

*  indicted  upon  tlu  m,  were  he  to  decide  upon  a  secular  profesbion.' 
Ill  chosen  as  had  been  the  tutelage  and  training  to  which  he  had 
been  consigned,  it  would  seem  that  this  education  was  bestowed 
upon  him  with  a  special  view  to  his  becoming  a  minister.  Air. 
Hughes  was  probably  aware  of  this ;  for  we  find  him,  while  at 
idiMly  fudtiiig  with  a  dasa-mate  in  compodng  &  aemuni.  It  mxf 
be  that  s  knowledge  of  the  intentiaiie  of  hie  fHeoda  opereted  b»> 
neficiatty  is  e  mcnal  xestnust.  It  ia  evident  tec,  thtt  he  never 
caet  off  tlie  feer  of  Grod»  waA  diat  his  coliscienoe  was  even  scn^ 
IHdoaaly  tender,  although  he  bad  little  or  no  pleasure  in  religious 
jervices,  religion  not  having  taken  hold  of  his  atfectiona.  In 
nooeding,  however,  to  the  wishes  and  plans  of  others,  he  was  not, 
he  says,  thwarting  his  own.    Yet  was  he  *  lamentably  deficient  in 

*  those  high-toned  principles  and  Btrong  emotions  which  became* 
bis  *  situation  and  prospects  \ 

*  **  Human  influence,  it  is  to  be  fearedj  wrought  on  me  more  than 
that  which  is  divine.  Into  the  relii^iwis  sentiments  I  then  pmbmccd, 
and  which  I  have  never  in  the  main  forsaken,  I  glided  imperceptibly 
and  wit}iout  a  contiict.  3Iv  mind  was  ductile,  and  might,  in  another 
conneidon,  have  glided  iutu  opposite  sentimeutSj  having  up  to  that 
pcfM  been  almost  a  stranger  to  die  points  mooted  among  theologian^ 
though  perhi^  preserving  an  obseore  relish  ftr  the  strain  to  wmoh  I 
WIS  aocQstomcd  from  my  earliest  years.*' ' 

This  iqgenuous  confession,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  de- 
damn  of  Ifr.  Hughes^a  severe  and  rigorous  judgement  in  liper 
yeara.   *  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,^  his  f  iogfapber  remarks,  *  from 

*  the  bif^Vtoned  piety  and  ahiewd  discernment  of  the  parties  to 
'  wboee  judgement  his  case  was  submitted,  that  they  would  unani- 

*  monaly  have  decided  in  fiivonr  of  the  future  course  he  was  to 
*■  poraue*  bad  there  not  been  about  him  undoubted  marks  of  ge^ 
'  nuine  piety,  uprightness  of  intention,  and  determination  to  exceL* 
We  are  ready  to  admit  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes,  injudi- 
rious  as  was  the  conduct  of  these  friends  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
parties  pious  and  as  discerninf^  have  often  made  n^eat  mistakes 
in  encouragin}::^  the  chosen  objects  of  their  jiatronage  to  enter  the 
ministry,  tin  willing  to  have  their  designs  frustrated,  or  to  abandon 
the  hopes  raised  by  the  individual,  when  an  impartial  judgement 
would  have  led  to  an  opposite  decision.  A  young  man  who  finds 
himself  destined  by  his  friends  for  the  sacred  profession,  with  no 
other  course  open  to  him,  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  a  venf 
trying  nature.  If  he  is  of  an  easy  temper,  there  is  no  small 
danger  of  bis  aasuminff  bis  own  fitness  ftr  the  office,  or,  if  ho  baa 
liasjf  acnqdis  on  that  need,  of  bia  thaonriig  «ff  tfm  tei^Kinribiilf 
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upon  his  advisers,  and  Ijecoming  the  profe^onal  religionist  in 
his  feelings.  II  he  be  of  a  more  independent  and  aspiring  mind, 
he  may  revolt  against  the  service  to  which  he  is  compelled  to  de- 
mote himself,  w  intol^able  drudgery.  Too  mwof  indiridiialt 
have  been  drirai  into  the  minktry  by  dieanmaiicei,  vlw  aujght 
■eem  to  hm  made  cboioe  of  it  On  the  otiier  hand^  tbo  wiioty 
to  goaid  aniuit  tlua  evil  may  have  led  paMts  into  die  oppoittt 
extreme,  of  not  shapiag  the  education  of  their  children  witn  any 
view  to  their  fvlnie  oomae  of  ttfe,  md  auflering  it  to  be  deter- 
mined by  chance  what  profeBaion  or  trade  they  may  afterwavda 
fall  into.  Surely  education  ought  not  to  be  without  design, 
although  the  result  ought  to  be  viewed  as  contingent.  In  Mr. 
Hughes^s  case,  the  double  mistake  seemR  to  have  been  conimitted, 
of  predetermining  his  future  profession,  imd  educatin^i;  him  into 
uniitnessfor  it.  Happily,  his  early  impressions  were  nt  vcr  oblite- 
rated, and  a  special  Providence  watched  over  the  widow's  son. 
*  God  did  not  utterly  forsake  me  at  Rivington,""  is  his  ])ious  re- 
mark ,  and  to  the  secret  tuition  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  })reserv- 
ation  of  the  spark  that  had  bceu  kindled  in  his  infant  mind^ 
must  be  attributed* 

Mr.  Hngbea'k  &ther«  though  *  ncmber  of  Taltanhaw-cowrt 
ohapely  vaa  a  Baptiat  in  judgment ;  and  hia  motber  waa  a  mcaa* 
te  of  tka  dnndi  in  Eagl^atreet,  tken  mder  the  pastoral  oare  of 
Dr.  Gif^brd.  *  I  am  not  sure,^  he  savs,  *  that  I  vaa  provided  wiA 
more  solid  veaaons  for  joining  a  aimuar  oonneikw.^  He  was  bap> 
t^ied  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Stennett,  pastor  of  the  j9ap- 
€ist  church  in  Little  AVild  Street,  and  '  a  Sabbatarian  doae*> 
'  communioniKt.'*  An  interesting  portrait  of  thia  tmfty  good  aaaii 
ia  sujqilied  by  Mr.  Uugbes  bimaclf. 

'  He  had  received  a  respectable  edncationj  and  was,  I  beliore,  the 
completett  gentleman  in  the  whole  denomination  of  Baptists.  Indeed^ 

his  manners  were  courtly,  a  kind  of  heir-loom  well  conveyed  from  hia 
•fiither  and  grandfather,  who  had  moved  more  than  himself  ^vithin  the 
precincts  of  royalty.  The  effects  of  tlie  Frcncli  rfvohition  on  the  minds 
of  manv  warm  tneorists  in  England  excited  Lis  apprehenisions  and 
dii»pleiuiure ;  especially  when  he  traced  tbem  in  the  circle  of  those 
whom  he  had  bean  aaeiMtaaiad  to  r^gsrd  aaCfatistuLn  friends.  His 
ooogregationiwtt rather  sdcot  than  nnaMfoni.  Hia nerisas,  whicii ht 
nsnaily  read,  were  judicious,  clear«  nnafeted,  and  practiodly  evanga^ 
lical ;  while  his  soft  and  for  the  most  part  plaintive  delivery  exempli- 
fied Quintilian's  cnntns  ohsntrlor  in  a  a«j  which  added  mnch  to  the 
interest  of  all  that  he  uttered. 

*  lie  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  nt  Muswell  Hill, 
where  his  friends^  in  succession,  formed  muiiv-  an  udniiring  and  de- 
B^itAd  ievee,  walenued  by  one  who  whs  nnnanDly  horoitable^  pious, 
and  entertaining.  Among  his  frequent  gnesta,  was  tte  ed^rated 
Mkn  Howard,  whom  I  have  often  seen  in  attendance  on  his  ministry, 
and  with  whom  I  should  have  often  Ix^n  a  fellow  commonisanl;,  had 
the  chuish  in  Wild  Street  admitted  Fadobaptista  to  the  naamental 
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lible.  TIm  textan  of  Dr.  Steniutt't  nndflntanding^  Wn  tbM  of  bis 
hmn,  mm  wenaiL  Bat  he  migbt  have  said, 

**  Sfctnnlnn  fmia  ncrvi 
Deficiunt  animtque" 

'  '*  He  had  but  a  modicum  of  imagination,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  be 
oriVinal  or  profound.  Yet  \vhat  he  j)ublished  on  *  Personnl  Relif^ion/ 
and  on  '  The  Parable  of  the  Sower,'  affords  a  specimen  of  talents 
adapted  to  convey  8acred  iustructious  in  a  correct,  ueat^  and  engaging 
Style.  On  the  whole,  he  eminently  adorned  his  profession,  and  when 
he  died,  left  a  chasm  in  the  connection  which  has  never  been  filled  npb 

*  "  lie  belonged  to  the  Trust  founded  by  Dr.  John  Ward,  fbnnerly  one 
of  ^he  Oresl^  College  Profes9oi%  who  beqoeathed  a  sum  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  two  persons,  chosen,  not  excIusive]^^  hut 
by  preference,  from  among  the  Baptists,  and  who  wore  to  be  taught,  if 
requisite,  first  in  some  English  seminary  ;  ultimately,  however,  in  a 
liuriiiern  college,  and  to  be  succeeiled  from  time  to  lime  by  the  same 
anmlier,  according  as  suitable  candidates  might  apply.  The  determi- 
mtimk  might  be  to  the  jmrsaits  either  of  a  preacher  or  a  tntor,  Ihn- 
Tisioo  is  made  in  the  will  for  continuing  to  the  students,  the  first  ycsr 
after  completing  their  studiesi  the  allowance  assigned  any  one  year 
previously." '  pp.  33-^. 

By  the  advice  and  influence  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  after  his  public  ])rofcssion  of  religion,  was 
placed  as  a  thcologicnl  student,  upon  Dr.  AVard's  trust,  in  the 
mptist  Academy  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  That  academy,  notwithstanding  the 
higli  respectability  of  the  tutors  wa«  at  thai  time  and  tor  many 
years  atti rwards,  deficient,  both  in  its  liLerary  and  its  theologiou 
departments,  in  system  and  lu  stimulants. 

*  "  Slender/'  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "  ;is  was  my  own  stoclt  of  erudition 
upon  joining  the  auidemic  groupe  at  Brit»tol,  X  found  ouiy  two  indi- 
viduals, during  a  three  years'  residence,  whose  cJassical  attainments 
were  snnerior  to  my  own.  This  bad  the  unhappy  efiSect  of  sladcening 
my  appncation,  so  that  I  quitted  the  place  ^vitnout  any  material  im- 
psorement.  Not  having  completed  iny  sixteenth  year  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  my  course,  and  having  been  little  conversant  with  men 
calculated  to  nnffdd  and  invigorate  the  intellect,  I  could  not  but  ex- 
hibit and  tctl  a  mortifying  disparity  between  myself  and  the  majority 
of  my  new  ossuciatei*.  1  ne  freedom  and  fullneiM,  in  particular,  which 
marked  the  devotional  addresses  of  Mr.  Hinton,  when  taking  bis  turn 
at  fiunily  prayer^  astonished  and  at  the  same  time  deprensd  me.  My 
embarrassment  on  thorn  oocasions  was  generally  apparent  and  most 
grievmia.  To  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  disquisition  I  was  con* 


*  Before  quitting  Bristol  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Hughes  enjoyed  the  ad- 
fantSge  of  hearing,  as  Dr.  Evans's  assistant  in  the  ministry,  Robert 
Hall,  who  abo  took  part  in  the  tuition  of  the  students.  JB^dectio 
Review,  Vol.  IX«,  3d  Series,  p. 
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iDiad.  I  ww»  however^  jnat  eapaUe  of  lelldiiiig  bold  and  bcmtifiil 
■entiment^  though  apt  to  emiraitnd  a  gaudy  with  a  ^ood  style.  In 
consequence  of  being  so  much  younger  than  the  majority  of  those 

aroTind  me,  T  was  rarolv  com plimeiitea  with  the  kind  ?iotice  which  in- 
vites a  person  to  take  part  in  a  critics!  cfniference,  though  it  were  the 
bumble  part  of  a  mere  listener.  Huitoii  and  Kinghorn  were  men  in 
age  and  in  understanding,  while  in  both  I  was  but  a  boy." '  pp.  39^  40. 

And  a  boy  who  peculiarly  stood  in  need  of  fostering  encou- 
ragement, to  inTigoctte  and  develop  (he  powen  he  actually  poe- 

sesscd. 

The  autobiocrraphlcal  skctcli  which  Mr.  Hughes  iett  behind 
him,  tcnmnates  at  thi^  point;  and  tlie  chief  materials  of  the  en- 
suing narrative  have  been  derived  from  letters  and  a  miscel- 
laneous diary  in  which  be  recorded  most  of  the  engageiiK  iiis  and 
important  occurrences  of  his  life.  In  Oct.  I787,  he  lett  liristol 
for  Aberdeen,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  King'*8  College,  where 
Robert  Hall  had  completed  his  education,  and  taken  hia  decree 
of  ipaater  of  arts,  three  yean  before.  Mr*  Hughea^a  conduct 
during  the  whole  period  of  Mb  reaidence  in  Scotland,  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  consistent  and  eiemplary ;  and 
though  humiliating  confessions  of  neglect  and  idleness  occur  in 
his  ioumal,  th^  are  disproved  bv  the  registry  of  the  authors  he 
read,  and  the  severity  of  the  rules  by  which  be  bound  himselE 
For  the  pursuits  of  mathematical  science,  he  had  no  taste  ;  but« 
for  tlic  beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he  had  a  keen 
relish,  and  he  cor.tlnucd  through  life  to  retnin  liis  fondness  for 
the  ancient  classics,  especially  the  pluloso})l)ic;il  works  of  Cicero. 
To  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  tliat  *fastidiouK- 

*  ness  of  diction for  winch  he  afterwards  became  so  remarkable. 
The  minute  attention  w  liich  he  evinced,  from  this  early  period, 
to  accuracy  and  pro]iri(  ty  of  expression,  characterised  his  later 
efforts;  and  often  led  liiia  to  sacrifice  perspicuity  and  torce  to 
the  elegant  indirectness  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Roman 
orator. 

Whether  firom  *  the  slendemess  of  bis  means,  from  previous 

*  habits*  or  fiom  a  conscientious  feelings*  does  not  appear,  but 
Hr.  Hughes  is  stated  to  have  practised  at  Abodeen  an  abalt- 
miousness  in  his  diet,  which  operated  injuriously  on  his  health 
and  the  tsoe  of  his  mind.  A  spirit  of  dejection  pervades  his 
diary ;  and  it  would  seem  that  be  felt  discouraged  at  finding  him- 
self continually  thwarted  or  unsuccessful  in  his  resolutions  and 
attempts  to  arrive  at  eminence,  or  to  realise  his  own  ideas  of  ez- 
cellencc.  In  A]w\]  17B9,  he  re-visited  England.  On  the 
vfiyncrc,  notwitlistaiulii)«i;  sea-siekness,  we  find  him  engaged  on 
board  in  preach  in  to  some  soldiers  and  the  crew,  and  in  reading 
to  the  passengers.   During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis,  he  lirst 
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litard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath,  then  a  very  youug  man,  and 

*  became  so  enamoured  '  of  his  preaching,  as  to  attend  exclusively 
upon  hk  ministry  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Jay's  residence  im 
Loarfan.  la  cMPany  with  hk  ftjeul  Mr.  HoIIowat,  the  ett- 
(pmver,  Mr.  Hiq;nei  Tuited  a  eunday-^cheol  while  Ae  wm  ia 
Englaikdy  awl  was  so  struck  with  the  soene»  that  he  reselvcd  ta 
tona  something  like  it  upon  his  letium  to  the  North.  Nor  had 
lie  been  long  in  Aberdeen  before  he  put  in  .practtee  this  reso- 
Inttoo.  He  gathered  a  group  of  children,  formed  rules  for  their 
iaMnmtton  on  the  sabbath,  and  indefatigably  persevered  in  acting 
upo*  them*  Along  with  the  children,  whose  namben  cantlnnally 
iacreased,  the  jMureals  wees  invited  to  atteady  and  stBSi^gen  wsra 
mbatled  aa  vaaisw. 

'  These  increaiied  at  length  to  the  number  of  between  two  and  three 
bondred ;  and  a  hmd  ef  sermon  was  addressed  to  the  whole,  generally 
ly  oar  Mod,  at  the  dose  of  the  seheol.  The  speetsde  was  so  mt 
■owel  at  that  time  and  place  as  to  excite  SMurhed  atteotiofi.  Whispem 
Wm  circulated  respecting  him  and  his  motives,  for  this  imagined  as- 
sumptifHi  in  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  usefulness.  Sonne  in« 
sinuated  that  he  was  secretly  paid  for  h'm  lalx^Mr  ;  in  reference  to 
which  he  says:  Blessed  be  God,  I  can  imprecate  ruin  upon  myself^ 
if  I  ever  once  thought  of  pecuniary  ri]\  ;uitan;e.  Let  my  labour  be  as 
free  a&  the  Gospel?"  It  wm  the  very  niuLLo  he  adopted  afterwards  for 
Ins  oondnct  on  a  mudi  larger  and  more  splendid  saUe.  So  tensdoos 
wm  he  at  tins  time  of  this  pr indole,  thst>  when  one  of  the  poor 
mothen  of  the  ehildmn  oAted  liim»  nrom  the  overflowinff  gmtitoM  of 
ber  hearty  a  few  peats  as  a  recompense,  he  persisted^  to  her  great  |pahl 
and  mortification,  in  the  stedfast  refusal.  Indeed,  his  own  «;avm<:^ 
appear  to  have  been  devotee!  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  his 
scholarfi  His  farewell  of  the  children  for  the  recess  was  accom- 
panied with  lamentation  and  weeping  on  the  part  both  of  them  and 
their  parents,  andj  on  his  own,  with  grateful  thanksgivings  and  tender 
icgrets.'  pp.  4. 

This  henevolent  and  disinterested  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
young  student,  must  be  viewed  as  a  very  characteristic  indication 
of  ^e  qualities  by  which  Mr.  Hi^faes  was  aflerwards  to  be  dis- 
ingokdied :  a  quiet  zeal,  steady  perseverance,  condescension  to 
the  young,  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  unimpeachable  purity  of 
motive  in  his  labours  of  love,  were  ])roniincnt  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter. Til  !STnrcb,  1700,  Mr.  Hughes  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
He  remained  at  Aberdeen  till  the  close  of  the  autumn,  and  then 
procee  ded  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  spent  a  session.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Aberdeen,  v  licrc  he  bad  formed  some  strong 
attachments  of  triendship,  and  remained  there  for  five  months. 
In  1791,  he  returned  to  London,  and,  after  preaching  *  a  trial 

*  sermon  "*  before  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  church  at  Wild 
Street,  was  imaoimously  '  called  to  the  work  of  the  miuifltry, ' 
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agvMftbly  to  die  autom  the  deoomiiurtkn  to  whidi  be  be* 
longed.  Not  many  iiMmtbe  eftwnrgide,  a  ▼acency  oeeoned  in  tbe 
office  of  daancal  tutor  in  the  BioadmeEid  Academy;  and,  yoimg 
as  he  waa,  Mr.  Ha|^ea  waa  invited  to  fill  that  leaponaibte  atation. 
He  accepted  it,  but  apparently  as  only  a  temporary  axnmgement* 
In  a  letter  written  aoon  after  hia  amval  at  Briatol»  he  futjt : — 

Tlie  luaettled  state  of  affiuTi  at  Briatol  called  me  away  aooner  than 
I  cidier  wished  or  expected.  Scarcely  hul  I  teen  my  IHenda*  when  I 

was  snatched  fiom  thor  society  I  am  quite  ignorant  aa  to  the 

time  I  may  stay  here.  One  tnin^  I  can  say,  that  1  never  sought  the 
situation  fr>r  mysplf,  nor  commissionefl  or  encoiimfrcd  friends  to  do  so 
for  me.  God  has  led  me  hither  by  his  providence  i  here  ^\  ()ulc!  I  re- 
main while  he  sees  fit ;  hence  would  I  cheerfully  remove  at  his  com- 
mand." •  pp.  108,  9. 

Dr.  Evans  died  in  the  following  August;  and  Mr  Hu^lies, 
besides  dischfir^in):^  his  office  tutor,  continued  to  occiipv  the 
pulpit  at  Broadmead  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  next.  In  Dec.  17^^i  received  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  J.  Ryknd, 
who  had  just  been  chosen  to  take  tlje  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Broiulmead  church.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  married  the  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  who  survives  as  his  widow. 
His  residence  at  Bristol  was  not  destined,  however,  to  be  perma- 
nent. In  1791,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  which  appeava  to 
have  ariaen  between  Mr«  Kyluid  and  himael^  the  effect  of  jea- 
lonaiea  for  which  thdr  xelative  poaition  and  want  of  cengeniiuitj 
of  taale  may  easily  account,  Mr.  Hi;^he8  found  himaelf  onjuatly 
and  treachoroualy  diaplaced  fam  bow  the  officea  he  held.   *  A 

*  patty  miaunderstanding,^  he  aays  to  a  corrcspondenty  *  auch  aa  a 

*  five  minutes'  interview  between  Mr.  Ryland  and  myaelf  might 

*  have  cleared  up,  has  occasioned  my  removal.'  The  pen  of  nis 
friend  and  one  of  his  first  pupils,  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  author 
of  tlie  "  EssfiyB,""  has  supplied  the  following  recollections  of  his 
preaching  and  mental  characteristics  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

'  "  He  had  great  mental  activity,  quickness  of  apprehenaioa,  and 

discriminate  perception.  He  had  cooaiderable  ambition  of  intellectual 
superiority!  but  less,  I  think,  for  any  purpose  of  ostentation  than  for 
the  pleasure  of  mental  liberty  and  power.  He  was  apt,  like  other 
young  men,  to  be  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  magniloquent  style  in 
writing,  but  at  the  same  time  always  justly  appreciated  plain  good 
aenae,  whether  in  booka^  aermons,  or  oonvenatioii.  A  denet  of  sim- 
plicity and  obvious  directneu  in  his  own  writing  and  preadnai^  was,  I 
think,  not  a  little  owing  to  his  admiration  at  the  time  in  question  (vui 
I  siipiw^e  an  earlier  one)  of  certain  writers  of  the  eloquent  ciasn  wnose 
style  \s  as  soiiuwhat  stilted — too  artificial  and  rhetorical.  His  preach- 
inir,  as  a  young  man,  was  often  very  animated,  rather  unmethodical 
and  diffuse,  and  extremely  rapid ;  in  this  last  respect  in  perfect  con- 
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tiwt  to  his  pulpit  exerdsea  towards  the  dose  of  life.  Hii  tempera^ 
ment  was  what  is  eaUed  nereorial lirdy,  hast^^  eanieat,  Tmatiley 
and  variable.  He  was  kind  and  candid,  yielding  the  vympatfaies  of 
fnendahip,  wann  in  ita  ftelinga,  and  prompt  in  its  appropriate  offices ; 

free  from  acrimonious  and  resentful  fcelinf:^,  and  from  those  minor 
perversities  of  temper  or  whim,  ^\  hich,  without  being  regarded  as  great 
raulls,  are  very  annoying  in  suciul  life.  There  is  nothing  I  retain  a 
stronger  impression  of^  tiian  tlie  proofs  he  habitually  manifested  uf  a 
sineero  aiid&infy  aatabllshed  piety,  which  so  nttempend  hia  foothfbl 
▼ffidtj,  aa  to  restrain  it  in  its  gajest  indulgences  and  saUies  from  da- 
gsnemting  into  an  irreligious,  or  m  any  other  mtj  offensive  levity.  I 
can  remember,  that  in  hours  when  we  gave  the  greatest  sodal  indul- 
gence to  our  youthful  spirits,  he  would  fall  on  serious  observations  and 
reflections,  in  the  unforced  and  easy  manner  which  indicated  the  pre- 
valence of  serious  interest  in  his  mind.  The  hold  which  the  great  and 
vital  principles  of  religion  had  upon  him,  was  not  slackened  by  his  inde- 
cisson,  his  moemploteness  of  theological  system  respecting  seoondaiy 
pdnta  of  doctrine.  Hia  pnhUc  discourses  were  too  little  in  obvioas  and 
studied  conformity  to  any  established  niodel>  to  be  aooeptable  to  a  const* 
derable  portion  of  his  hearers.  In  addition,  his  voice  would  sometimes, 
independently  of  his  will,  and  almost  of  his  consciousness,  take  and  retain 
through  the  whole  service  a  pitcli  above  its  natural  tone.  But  I  think 
that  he  was  oftener  in  possession  of  his  natural  vdcc"'  pp.  145 — 147. 

From  Bnalol,  Mr.  Hvu^hes  femoved,  in  July  1796,  to  the 
Tillage  of  Battersea,  near  London,  Baving  accepted  an  invitatioa 
to  become  the  minister  of  the  chapel  there,  with  a  salary,  con- 
tributed  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  edifice^ 
which  exceeded  what  he  had  derived  from  both  his  offices  at 
Bristol.  Here  he  continued  till  death.  The  situation  was  in 
many  respects  happily  adapted  to  him.  It  brought  him  into 
contact  and  familiar  intercourse  with  many  valued  and  eminent 
friends,  capable  of  appreciating  his  excellence ;  ami  it  favoured 
his  gradual  advance  into  those  more  public  stations  in  whitli  his 
zeal  and  his  talents  found  the  widest  scope  for  usefulness.  Among 
other  advantages,  it  kd  tu  a  renewal  ot  his  acquaintance  with  Mr, 
Wilberforce,  who  then  resided  at  Clapham,  and  whose  warm 
friendship  he  continued  to  enjoy  unabated  to  the  end  of  their 
Utcs.  *A  few  weeks  only  sepanted  tbem  in  their  ascent  to 
*  farigliter  scenes;  Mr.  Hughes  being  confined  by  his  last  illness 
^  at  the  time  of  Mr.  "WDbmorce^s  decease.^ 

*  It  soon  became  necessary,'  continues  his  Bit^rapher,  *  to  enlarge 
the  place  of  worship ^  tor  the  accommodation  of  more  attendants. 
These  were  principally  of  a  h%hly  respectable  class ;  persons  capable 
of  appreeiatiiv  the  learning,  taste,  and  degsaee  of  the  preacher  and 
the  poster.  Ks  prepaiatioD  at  this  time  £r  the  pulpit  was  mest  as- 
sidoons.  He  wrote,  to  the  extent  of  about  eight  or  ten  pages,  most  of 
his  maman,  vnA,  in  rather  a  csrefttl  manner,  deposited  what  he  had 
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Avritten  in  his  memory  *•  Not,  iMwever,  without  leaving  liimself  at 
libertv  to  inako  alt<[*r«Hons  of  pvprossion,  or  to  pursue  any  excursion 
oF  thought  which  priMiiti  cl  itself  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  com- 
position, he  was  most  fastidious,  and  haa  beeu  known  to  occupy  a 
whole  forenoon  in  modeUiag  aud  remodelling  the  first  sentence.  Oad 
who  was  then  a  naideat  under  hia  roof  ^tSmtm,  that  tiie  chanm  Ua 
oompositifin  underwent  were  aometimea  ae  alight  as  to  be  aoavaely  per- 
ceptible, when  repeated  is  iu  amended  fbrn.  StiU  he  pctieveied  till 
he  had  pleased  his  own  mind ;  and  when  this  was  once  done  at  the 
Cfm-imencemcnt,  he  would  proceed,  with  a  raj)idity  which  strikingly 
contrasted  with  his  former  hc&itancy,  to  the  clof*e.  But  t)iMut:h  the 
result  was  such  as  to  attract  select  audiences,  and  obtain  for  ium  some 
reputation  as  a  preacher  among  the  more  devated  circles,  there  waa 
atiU  diet  want  or  Pointy  diieetaeat*  and  Ibrae^  ta  hia  Miblie  auoia- 
tcationa»  that  kept  him  from  exerdng  an^  indMBoe  on  Me  amm^  aad 
prevented  him  mm  erer  becoming  a  mvmirite  with  the  middle  aBd 
lower  orders. 

*  "  The  cause  of  religion  nt  Battcrsea,"  my%  a  correspondent,  **  now 
greatly  flourished.  His  luinistry  was  much  blessed  at  this  time  and 
tat  several  years  afterwards.  He  was  by  far  tiie  most  popular  miniater 
in  the  ▼idnitj :  many  from  oonaidenUe  diatanoea  atleiidedy  and  it  WM 
thought  quite  a  irwi  by  membeia  and  hearera  of  other  oangregatiena,  to 
go  occasionally  to  Battersea  to  hear  Mr.  Hughes."  The  place  was 
then  in  its  palmy  state ; — alas !  how  altered  since  1  Out  of  the  pulpit, 
he  was  most  nssidiKMislv  attentive  to  his  auditors ;  and  though  ho 
would  not,  from  the  geuerul  benevolence  and  amenity  of  his  rtnture, 
be  guilty  of  neglecting  the  poor,  yet  all  his  feelings  and  as.socialions 
led  hioi  greatly  to  prefer  the  society  and  converse  of  the  more  retin^ 
and  edttcated.'   pp.  166—168. 

His  active  zeal  was  not,  however,  to  be  circum'!rr!l>e(l  witliin 
the  r.r.rrow  circle  of  his  pastorrd  hsbmirs.  In  17^H),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  venerable  Mr.  Bowden  of  Tootinji;,  lie  formed  the 
Surrey  Mission  Society,  the  ohiect  of  which  is  U)  su})plv  the  ne- 
glected villages  of  the  county  with  Christian  instruction,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  itinerant  missionaries.  In  the  following  year, 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  the  secretary ;  an  office  which  he  continued 
to  hold  tin  Ma  death,  during  a  period  of  thirty-fbur  yean.  The  first 
account  of  the  plan  of  tms  admirable  society  was  drawn  up  by 


*  He  would  seem  to  have  deviated,  iu  this  respect,  from  the  plan 
Upon  which  he  ooomenced  hia  vnUJe  mkiaUy*  In  a  letter  wntten 
aoen  after  hia  aettling  at  Briatel, he  aaya:  *  I  mitat  jnat  Mkul  yon 
that  I  mdm  very  litUe  nee  -of  notes,  and  find  bitJ^rto  grant  fmaoom 

in  preaching ;  yet  I  assure  you  I  am  as  &r  from  committing  9ermims  to 
menwry  as  from  reading  them.  This  is  fi  slavi-^h  practice — I  cannot 
endure  it.  Yet  I  study  niy  subjects  as  mnch  us  if  I  wrote  them,  at 
least  some  tim^.'  (p.  lOj  )  It  does  not  appear  that  his  preaching 
increased  in  attraction  as  it  became  more  elaborate. 
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him,  togetbg  with  an  address,  in  wlnch^  Mr.  LeiMiild  rciiittks» 

*  chm  ooem  the  ver^  )iniici|ile  on  which  mother  and  still  mm 

*  magnificent  institution  waa  subsequeDtly  lo  be  built ;  a  prin- 

'  ciple  of  conciliation,  by  way  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 

'  Christians  of  «all   denominations  in  the  circulation  of  pure 

*  truth."  Several  of  the  early  tracts  were  also  rontributcd  by  his 
pen.  At  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  this  Society,  on  the  Jth 
of  December,  1802,  the  conversati(»ii  took  place  which  originated 
the  subsequent  movements  in  Ibrniing  the  British  and  Jb'orcign 
Bible  Society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Hala,  had  been  expa- 
tiating on  the  dearth  of  Bibles  in  the  language  ot  the  riincipal- 
ity,  and  urging  upon  the  alien tion  of  the  meeting  the  desirable- 
ness of  providing  a  move  adequate  supply.  The  thought  was 
•uggested — *  Sowly  a  aodety  might  ha  nsmad  Ibr  the  purpose ; 

*  -*aiid  if  fba  Waleiy  why  not  alio  Ibr  the  empive^fiir  iheworldf^ 
That  this  thooghty  oxpraaed  nearly  in  thoM  terms,  waa  first 
nttered  by  the  lips  of  Mr.  Hughes,  is  not  only  in  accordance 
wtih  the  general  recoUeetiany  sanctioned  hy  1 1  i  s  own  admission ;  bilt 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  revised  by  himself,  record  that,  at  the 
mtggestum  fff  the  Secretary^  the  snbjeet  was  deemed  deserving 
of  attention,  and  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting.  He  was  accordingly  requested  by  the  Chairman  to 
imbocly  his  sciitirneiits  in  a  written  address,  to  be  read  to  them 
at  a  future  meeting  speeially  convened.  This  addrens,  after  re- 
ceiving some  tew  emendations,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  was 
entitled,  **  The  Excellence  of  the  li(»ly  ^erijiuires  an  argument 
lor  their  more  general  diJjpersion  at  hyaic  and  abroad ;  '  and  was 
sent  forth  early  in  lHO.'i,  without  a  name,  and  without  preface. 


of  itaelf  sufficiently  establish  the  claim  of  the  writer  to  be  re- 
garded as  die  primary  instrument  of  originating  it.  *  His  Essay/ 
temaiha  one  of  the  few  surriying  members  of  diat  memorable 
committee**  *  which  he  matured  with  his  best  powers,  became  the 

*  Appeal)  on  behalf  of  the  Scriptures,  to  all  who  profSmsed  to  receive 

*  them  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  whidi  at  lengtn  roused  them  to  a 
'  sense  of  their  duty,  and  brought  together  aj|^ts  in  fulfilling  it 
'  which  no  cause  had  before  been  able  to  combine.    The  prirtdple 

*  indeed  had  been  acknowledged,  and  to  a  small  extent  already 

*  acted  upon  ;  but,  till  the  Bible  Society  arose,  it  was  unknown  in 

*  the  world  hotv  far  it  is  possible  for  Christians  confceientioiisly 

*  to  retain  their  distinctive  tenets  and  titles,  while  they  unite  their 

*  efforts  in  disci iargiug  a  common  oldigation  paramount  to  thera 
•all.    No  ap})eal  to  "  the  Chureheny  '  since  the  day.s  of  Ins})ira- 

*  tion^  has,  probably,  produced  co-extcnsi¥C  good,    ilis  endurance 


iple  of  the  Institution,  it  might 


W.  Alert  Haiikey,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  given  in  the  Appeadix. 
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*  of  labour  equalled  liii  seul,  and  bore  him  up  till  the  cause  tri- 

*  umphed.    My  judgement  bids  me  declare  that  Joseph  Hughes 

*  was  the  man  whom  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  raisctl  up 
*'  instrum  en  tally  to  confer  upon  it  :ind  the  world  the  greatest 

*  blessirjf]^  that  these  last  days  have  received."* 

The  first  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  So- 
ciety, took  place  on  March  7>  1804,  the  venerable  Granville 
Sharp  in  the  Chair.  The  letter  from  uhicli  we  take  the  above 
extract,  contains  a  highly  interesting  account  of  this  important 
meeting,  which  opened  under  very  discouraging  appearances. 
The  buauieas  had  commenced  when  the  Ber.  John  Owen  enteied 
the  loom ;  whether  to  support  or  to  oppose  the  undertaking,  was 
not  hnowtt.  He  had  attended  at  the  persuasion  of  (we  believe) 
his  friend  ihe  Rev.  Jonah  Pratt,  and  came,  as  he  used  pleasandv 
to  say,  *  to  see  what  you  Dissenters  were  about.^    *  It  was  not  tiU 

*  Steinkopff  told  us,  in  his  afiecting  manner  and  broken  Englisby 

*  of  the  distresses  of  Germany,"  he  said,  *  that  my  heart  was 

*  moved.^  Then  he  arose,  and,  by  his  natural  and  powerful  elo- 
quence, gave  an  impulse  to  the  meeting  which  materially  contri- 
buted to  its  successful  result.  He  consented  to  be  associated  as 
joint  secretary  to  the  new  Institution,  with  the  Baptist  minister 
and  the  amiable  Lutheran  clergyman ;  and  never  were  three  col- 
leagues more  happily  adapted,  by  their  oneness  of  heart  and  di- 
versity of  (^ntt  and  temperament,  to  concur  in  harmonanisly  carry- 
ing forward  tlie  cause  to  which  they  so  disinterestedly  devoted 
themselves.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  three-fold  cord  re- 
mained unbroken. 

As  we  are  not  tracing  the  history  of  that  Institution  with  wfaocfa 
Mr.  Hudies''s  Efe  became  hcnoeibrth  identifiedf  we  must  yetj 
briefly  advert  to  the  prominent  circnmstanoes  of  his  subsequent 
career.  Early  in  1812,  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
transmitted  to  him  from  the  Unimstty  of  Providence,  Rhode 
iBhmd ;  and  in  1821»  the  same  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Yale  College,  Connecticut*  In  both  instances,  he  respectfully 
but  firmly  declined  the  honour,  and  carefully  concealed  the  fact. 
In  1822,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  friend  and  colleaguo,  ^Ir.  Owen, 
who  had,  as  well  as  liitnself,  pi^ratuitously  laboured  in  the  service 
of  the  Society  to  whicli  they  had  consecrated  their  best  enei^es, 
and  which,  by  its  j^radually  increasing  importance  and  extent, 
came  at  length  to  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  their  time.  The 
diiliculty  of  finding  a  clergyman,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Owen,  who 
could  make  a  similar  sacriiice,  and  the  injustice  of  requiring  it, 
led  the  committee  to  decide  upon  annexing  a  salary  to  the  vacant 
office ;  and  of  coarse,  the  three  secretaries  could  but  be  placed  on 
the  same  fiwting.  Of  Mr.  Hughes^s  reluctance  to  accept  of  any 
salaiy,  the  Mkmn^  private  memorandum  will  Ibmish  the  most 
hottouxaUe  and  satunctory  evidence.  It  is  dated  August,  1888. 
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'  ^Tefcorandtuii.  **  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreiga  Bible  Society,  tbat  paragraph  in  the  report  which  i*ecom- 
mended  that  three  hundrt  d  pounds  a  year  shoula  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  secretaries,  was  received  with  peculiar  marks  ot  approbatiua. 

'  "  When  the  proposal  to  connect  a  salary  with  the  office  was  made, 
«t  a  nMeting  of  tiie  eominittee  leveral  j^ears  ago»  the  accreteries  iiiter> 
posed  with  a  strong  expression  of  their  desire  to  beve  the  subject  et 
enoe  and  finally  diamiased.  Thev  did  not  object  to  the  principle  in  its 
geneml  applicntion.  But  considoririf:;  that  they  were  numbered  with 
the  founders  of  the  society — that  they  had  long  served  it  without  a 
pecuniary  recompense — that  they  had  thus  preservtd  both  themselvesj 
and  the  cause  from  imputations  which,  however  unfounded;  wuuld 
pnbdilj  liave  bees  incurred— that  their  labovis  hronght  with  them  a 
iocceesion  of  intenee  deliffhtt--aiid  that  the  leooUeetieiiof  hano^  beeK 
gratuitous  agents  from  uie  original  establishment  of  soch  a  society  to 
tJbm  dose  of  their  exertions  and  their  lives  would  be  far  more  satifSGu)* 
tory  than  tlie  receipt  of  the  Inrgest  emolument??- — thry  felt  anxious 
that  a  measure  in  itself  correct,  expedient,  and  ultimately  indispens- 
able, might  not  be  acted  upon  till  they  were  called  to  sleep  with  their 
Others. 

"'In  soreeiM,  after  the  iipeated  afowal  of  these  sentiments,  to 
aeeept  a  wSkfj,  I  Mer,  not  to  iny  divimistaiioos  (wbk^  are  move  than 

adequate  to  my  wants),  nor  to  mj  independent  feeljngs  (which  ooQ* 
tinne  adyerse),  bat  to  the  delieate  crisis  at  which  the  Society  has  ar- 
rived, and  the  importunity  grounded  on  that  criaia  by  the  Society's 
BUWt  judicious  and  impartial  friends. 

'  *'  In  order  to  prove  the  si]icerit7  of  this  statement,  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Ilim  whu  has  muiafebted  so  much  mercy  in  my  behalf, 
and  to  render  mj  life  sdditionallT  subservient  to  the  welfiue  of  nuut« 
]dnd>  I  have  dMeraiefy  retolvea  io  ajmropriate  the  whole  ^  whU  I 
wunf  rtceive  from  this  source  to  the  re/f^  of  suck  prwale  cases  and  the 
support  of  suck  public  imsliiulioiu  a$  shall  appear  most  deserving  0f 
my  attention  and  encouragement. 

*  "  It  is  also  my  request  to  th<^e  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  my  property  after  my  death,  that  any  sum  which  the 
Ckmimittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  may  owe  me  on  the 
aeoie  of  salsrvy  wad  also  of  incidental  eipensss,  may  be  eqnsllj  divf dad 
among  the  Bible  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  SoGietjr«  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Sodety,  and  the  Bristd  Education  Sodetj. 

' "  Maj  God  forgive  the  defects  and  the  positive  evil  which  his  eye 
discerns  m  the  spirit  with  which  I  present  the  offering,  and  grant  me 
the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  accomplish  without  the  least  reserve, 
the  dedgn  which  \s  ith  all  humility  and  gratitude  I  wuuld  thus  express 
and  to  which  I  now  bubscribe  my  unworthy  name. 

^^'Joipi^Bueuxs."' 

This  doemnc&t  requim  no  comment.  His  bounty  was  faiths 
foDy,  liberally*  and  unostentatiously  distributed:  its  extent,  as 
bis  ability  increased  through  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  his 
own  savings,  will  never  be  Known.  Mr.  Hughes,  says  his  brother 
secretary  of  the  Tract  Sodety,  *  was  not  jooly  liberal  to  his  poor. 
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*  brethren,  but  he  vas  roost  anxious  to  save  their  feelings,  and  to 
'  hide  himself  from  thdr  view.   Tbeie  was  a  lovely  delicacy  in 

*  his  benevolence.** 

In  1825 — occurred  that  unhappy  controversy  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  the  A])ocr>phal  books  as  included  in  ibreign 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  whic  li  tlireatened  at  one  time  to  cripple 
the  usefulness  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  oprn  opposition  which 
the  Institution  had  encountered  from  prutlisj-c  ci  t  ncuiics,  its  secre- 
taries and  committee  had  been  prepared  for ;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  dissonance  prevailed  at  their  own  Board,  and  the  treachery 
of  fiilae  ftieiida  waa  leagued  to  the  itiiieni|Niloi»  Tiolenoe  of  pablic 
oenson.  Mr.  Hughes  speaks  of  tbis  era  in  tbo  history  of  the 
Societjr,  as  *  dishononred  hy  a  vintlent  and  reckless  strain,  tearcely 

*  paraUeled  in  the  annals  of  modem  theological  warfare.**  One  of 
the  most  disinterested  and  benevolent  of  men  found  himself  stig- 
matized by  a  sanctimonious  calumniator  as  a  venal  hireling  of  the 
Society.  The  disquietude  which  he  suffered  was  less,  however, 
on  account  of  any  asperrions  cast  upon  his  own  character,  than  as 
these  atrocious  calumnies  might  injure  the  Institution  itself.  His 
meekness  shone  throughout  this  severe  trial,  hut  his  firn  ncss  was 
not  equal  to  the  occasion,  nm\  Iiis  health  suffered  from  the  lonj^ 
protracted  anxiety  and  agitation  which  tliis  controversy  occasioneil. 

But  the  heaviest  calamity  was  yet  behind.  In  1827^  he  lost 
his  eldest  son,  under  circuni.stances  the  most  harrowing  to  parental 
feelings.  His  resignation  under  this  fearful  stroke  was  exemplary, 
but  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it  upon  his  bodily 
frame. 

No  immecUate  indteation,  however,  of  any  marked  alteration  in 
his  health  preceded  the  attack  which,  early  in  July  1833,  ar- 
rested his  progress  in  a  journey  through  Wales  on  account  of  the 
Bihle  Society.  A  complaint  m  hu  risht  foot,  of  long  oontinu- 
ancc,  having  been  painfully  aggravated  by  his  movements,  sud- 
denly assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  and  the  medical  opinions 
of  the  ca^c  precluded  all  nope  of  recovery.  After  lingering  till 
the  3d  of  October,  during  which  his  patience  and  neavenly- 
mindedne^^s  were  *  perfected  \  he  expired  at  length  without  a 
struggle  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age*. 


*  The  following  notice  of  his  decease  appeared  in  die  Patriot  of 
Oct.  9th. 

•  We  have  to  le^pvd  in  our  of  this  day,  the  not  unexpected 
removal  to  hia  rest,  of  the  umveraally  esteemed  othSeoretary  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  For 

several  weeks  he  had  been  languishing  under  the  elects  of  a  topical 

complaint,  wliid)  ndmittcd  of  vorv  slrnder  hope  of  recororr.  ♦•xcept  hy 
the  doubtful  uicuiiS  of  a  surgicnl  operation,  ^\hich-  in  the  state  of  his 
.  constitution,  threatened  to  prove  fatal.    Uuiier  these  circumstances, 
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Ml*  LdftJuld  bas  devoted  a  condudiiiff  chapter  te  a  candid 
and  impartial  re?iew  of  Mr.  Hugfaea^s  ^avacter  and  writiiigik 


our  venerated  Frieud,  with  serene  fortitude  and  cuiui  subniisiiiou, 
awaited  the  approndi  of  tho  appoiatod  time  when  his  change  shoul^ 
oome.   He  expired  on  Thnnday  evening,  (Oct.  3d,)  in  the  d6th  year 

of  his  age. 

'  To  Mr.  Hughes,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  the  British 
and  ForeiVn  Bible  Society  owes  its  orii^in  Tlnit  feature  of  the  Insti- 
tution \\)ii{.h  cunstitiitps  its  distinguislimg  excellency,  the  disencum- 
bered simpliciti/  oj  lis  (jhjcct,  by  which  the  plan  of  combination  was 
rendered  practicable  to  an  extent  to  which  no  previous  plan  had  ever 
been  eanied» — ^he  had  the  merit  of  conceiving  and  embodyins;  in  hia 
Ifaret  raflgettion ;  although  he  net  venture  to  anticipate  the  great 
nation^Tcombinstum  and  international  union  which  have  grown  out  of 
his  modest  scheme,  so  as  to  render  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  with  all  its  alfiliated  and  kindred  institutions,  the  most  mag- 
nihceiit  enterprise  of  this  or  any  other  age,  since  apostolic  times. 
Mr.  Hughes's  original  pluii  received,  we  believe,  some  muditicatiun 
from  the  counsel  of  the  He  v.  Josiah  Pratt,  who  acted  for  a  short  time 
with  his  esteemed  friend  as  provisional  secretary,  and  did  not  retire 
till  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Owen,  to  un* 
dertske  the  office.  All  parties,  however,  were  ever  ready  to  disclaim 
any  merit  in  founding  the  Institution,  which,  in  its  dimensions  and 
results,  so  far  exceeded  all  their  anticipatinns  as  to  lead  them  to  re- 
€(t;^n]zr  a  Divine  hand,  a.H  well  in  its  origin  as  in  its  progress,  and  to 
ituy^  *  J\ut  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory."  Vet,  now  that 
the  honoured  Father  of  the  Institution  is  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
buDian  applause,  it  seems  due  to  his  memory  to  record,  that  to  hk 
pen  was  entrusted  the  drawing  up  of  the  original  prospectus ;  and  to 
his  cathoh'c  spirit,  exemplary  prudence,  conciliatory  deportment,  ami- 
able disposition,  and  dcv  nt  character,  the  Society  has  been  incalculably 
indebted  for  having  triumphed  over  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
b^t  the  early  years  uf  its  exibtence. 

•If  the  Institution  did  not  emanate  full-grown  from  his  mind,  it 
harmoniaed  meet  completely  wiUi  his  character,  and  he  entered  so 
fully  into  the  oliject  as  to  live  in  it  and  for  it*  For  nineteen  years  he 
labmired  in  its  service  gratuit  tusly,  in  connexion  with  his  beloved 
colleagues,  Air.  Owen  and  Dr.  Steiukopff.  And  it  is  well  l^nown  that 
his  own  interests  l.nd  tio  influence  in  overcoming  his  reluctance  to 
accept  of  a  salary,  when  that  measure  of  justice  was  forced  upon  his 
cun&cut.  Never  was  a  man  more  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
duties  of  the  post  he  was  called  to  occupy.  Platform-speaking,  when 
Mr.  Hughes  first  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  ju&at  Society,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  has  since  become ;  and  the  correct 
dktion,  quiet  el^^nce,  and  often  felicitous  turns  of  the  Dissenting 
Secretary's  addresses,  were  listened  to  with  unwonted  applause  and 
respect.  They  contrasted  not  unpleasingly  with  Mr.  Owen*s  more 
impetuous,  and  dazzling,  and  irregular  sallies.   As  public  meetiugs 
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For  this,  as  weU  as  the  interesting  materials  of  the  appendix,  we 
flitnt  refer  our  veaden  to  iSnt  Tolnme  itasl^  *  W<e  deem  il  aloMirt 
needless  to  repeat  the  opbion  whicli  we  hive  already  intmiated, 
and  which  we  are  persnaded  ihe  pnUic  voice  will  sanction,  of  llie 
judicious  and  competent  manner  in  whidi  the  antch  respected  Bio* 
grapher  has  diadiaiged  his  office.  In  the  name  of  all  who  knew 
and  revered  the  man  of  God  whose  character  he  has  portrajedy 
we  tender  him  our  best  thanks  fox  this  interesting  and  inatmctivo 
semorial. 


Art.  m^L  UmiiMW  SckUkf's  IM  9om  ier  (Hoeh 
(Mmei  lo  SekUkr^g  Stmg  ^  the  BeU,  fiv  lie 
Fwty>thrss  Flatea.  Stntt^urdaad  Tobiageii,  ISSSL 


2.  Retzftch's  OuiUttet  to   Shaksnewrc,     Second  Series.  Macbeth* 
Thirteen  Pktes.  Leipsic,  1833. 

nPHOSK  of  onr  readers  ^ho  talce  anv  interest  in  the  Art?;,  may 
-■■  justly  cliari^e  us  with  a  bhnnL'alilu  omission,  in  not  having 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  devoting  a  few  iianigraphs  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  graphic  works  of  Moritz  Retzsch  ;  an 
artist  entliusiastically  admired  by  his  countr\ men,  and  nearly  as 
popular  in  foreign  countries  as  in  liis  fat licr  land.  If,  in  this 
admiration  and  popularity,  there  be  soinewliat,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  eany  and  uuenquiriug  acquiescLuce,  and,  on  the  other,  of  na- 
tional prepoasession*  there  wui  yet  remain,  after  the  aererest 
tidam  iiaa  been  ajipllad  lo  dieoe  spirited  «iid  stiaanlatiaff  pradufo^ 
tmsy  an  ample  lustifioatkni  of  tlia  higli  pniea  wliiiik  nas  beat 
kfi^ied  on  nis  ifinslnitiona  of  GoCthe  and  Sdiilkr:  we  shall  pie* 
sently  assign  our  reasons  fer  not  including  in  the  aano  catqjoty, 
his  designs  fton  Shakspeare.  With  the  view,  then,  to  repairing 
our  omission,  we  hate  placed  these  titles  at  the  head  of  the  pre* 
sol  article^  aa  the  leptaacntatiyes  of  his  entire  works,  so  ftr  as 
we  have  made  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  we  shall  endeavour, 
within  brief  space,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
and  intelligible  description  of  the  complete  seriea. 


have  multiplied,  and  demanded  a  larger  theatre,  the  palled  taste  of  the 
pnhlic  has  cnlled  for  a  more  stimulntinjj  stvle  of  address  than  formerly. 
But  those  "who  can  recollect  the  earlier  annivCTsaries  of  the  Bible  So* 
cieties,  ^^  ill  perha])s  incline  to  think,  that  they  lisivf  not  been  exceeded 
in  genuine  interest,  and  in  the  halloweil  feeling  which  they  exdted,  by 
the  more  crowded  annifcrsBfies  of  subsequent  yearn.  To  have  keen 
MeuUHed  with  sneh  an  Inslilution  Ibr  nearij  thirty  years,  and  to  haw 
gniwn  VenefsiUe  in  its  senrioe^  yet  without  surviving  the  pkyaieal  and 
mental  ener^es  required  Har  uselulneaSf  must  be  vegsiMas  an 
sUe  dittinctMn** 
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BbI,  faifim  ve  enter  on  moire  pkeml  part  of  onr  toik» 
m  Mst  ditpoae  of  •  fnece  of  criddsm  that  Ilea  awkwardly  in  our 
way,  though,  after  all,  the  fault  is  very  likely  to  be  in  oar  pre- 
possessions, rather  than  in  the  thing  which  has  annoyed  ua.  The 
Editor  of  the  Shakspeare  soriea  has  suggested  a  singularly  (aa 
we  think)  ill-judged  and  inappropriate  comparison  in  the  follow- 
ing high-sounding  sentence,  which  would  be  deprived  of  half  its 
ridiness,  by  tmnsfusion  into  a  different  langua^i;?,  and  of  which 
the  import  will  be  made  suiliciently  apparent  to  the  l^lnglish  read- 
er by  our  aubse^ent  couuneuts. 

'  An  Retxtek*  quoth  Herr  Fleischer,  '  ah  Skizzist,  hetUaem  wir  den- 
ielben  Meisier,  weichen  England  in  sdnem  einzigen  Flaxman  ehri,  ut^ 
h^ide  stehen,  gleich  unubertroffert ,  mtf  der  hochsten  Sfrtfe  dieses  Knuut^ 
Jachu  tick  im  ikrer  individueiien  Kraft  dnandcr  gegenuber,' 

Thia  may  be  all  very  well  fiom  an  editoiial  critic^  qpeddng,  by 
•pecial  retainer,  through  the  trumpet  of  a  publisher ;  hut  we  & 
not  allow  in  any  respect  the  legitimacy  of  the  comparison ;  it 
holda  nather  in  kind  nor  in  degree.  We  cannot  oonaent  for  one 
moment  to  place  Retzsch  ^  over-again^^  Flaiman*  inaamueh  aa 
ibqr  mre  not  mdy  of  achoola  entirely  aeparate,  but  of  very  dif- 
ferent grades  in  their  respective  departments.  The  distinction 
would  probably  be  taken  as  between  the  romantic  and  the  classic 
divisions  of  art ;  and  while  Retzsch  might  be  considered  aa 
rangiiio;  through  the  various  modifications  of  the  domestic  and  the 
iaiay;iniitive,  Flaxman  would  be  cited  as  ern incut  for  the  forcible 
expression  of  the  simple  and  severe,  though  not  unfrequently 
touching  on  sublimity  and  grace.  Such  a  classification,  liow- 
erer,  although  it  may  be  sufficiently  correct  for  general  purposes, 
is  founded  on  a  sort  of  criticism  that  is,  at  best,  of  indefinite 
characttT  or  of  doubtful  accuracy ,  and,  in  the  present  instance 
enedally,  must  be  rejected  aa  auogelber  Tagne  and  inoom^lettti 
Tlie  men,  in  tet^  start  from  differing  pointa*  imiBtte  jpatha  widdy 
diTciging,  and  keep  in  view  objects  essentially  distmet  both  in 
■Mrafaar  and  elevation.  The  German  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
manages  with  great  skill  the  materials  which  he  has  dilig^tly 
and  discriminalely  collected.  How  admirable  his  adaptations  are, 
ffiay  be  learnt  fiem  his  Forgemen  in  the  Fridolin,  and  hia  Monks 
<t  Ophd&a^a  grave.  These  countenances  he  picked  up  at  the 
beer-nouse  and  the  smithy,  the  fair  and  the  market ;  out  their 
use  and  application  are  his  own  :  with  probably  no  greater  altera- 
tion of  feature  than  might  give  the  expression  of  malice,  ferocity, 
or  savage  glee,  he  has  grafted  on  physiognomies  most  vacant  and 
common-pLace,  a  character  not  more  original  and  appalling,  than 
intensely  true.  Flaxman,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  himself 
iiiure  to  generals  than  to  particulars ;  he  rarely  individualizes, 
huLy  trca4ii)g  in  the  steps  of  the  great  mastt^rb  oi'  older  and  bet- 
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ter  days,  keeps  stetdily  in  n^ht  ^ose  loftier  elements  wkleb 
contdtnte»  in  the  creed  end  tenninolopr  of  artiete,  the  beau  ideai ; 
—a  phrase  of  which  the  aflectation  u  not  redeemed  by  any  sp^ 
cial  felicity  of  definition  or  appropTiation»  though  it  is  now 
•caucely  worth  while  to  diaUurfo  what  hae  obtained  a  nniTersal 
cuiiency.  Although  Flaunan  has  shewn  great  mastery  in  the 
mechanism  of  expression,  still,  it  is  not  his  strong  point :  in  this 
particular,  the  fiends  in  his  Dante,  and  the  fine  adaptation  of  the 
antique  mask  in  his  personification  of  the  Eschylean  Eiimenides, 
may  be  taken  as  illustrating  at  once  his  skill  and  the  iimits  of 
his  power.  Of  the  ability  with  which  he  could  manage  and  carry 
out  to  an  indefinite  extent,  materials  of  extreme  simplicity,  we  liave 
evidence  in  the  t  vlt  varying  attitudes  and  jsositioiiisot  the  constantly 
recurring  forms  oi  \  irgil  and  Dante,  —  never  violent,  never  exagge- 
rated, hiiL  always  maintaining  their  characteristic  severity.  In  the 
grouping  and  distribution  of  his  figures,  we  know  of  no  modem  mas- 
ter who  nas  surpassed  him ;  it  was,  in  ftct,  here  that  his  peculiar 
talent  was  displayed;  and  we  should,  if  delivering  a  detailed 
iudgement  on  nis  distincttre  qualities  as  an  artist,  Ix  on  this  as 
his  marking  excellence.  In  single  and  detached  finms,  he  might 
hare  Bocoeulul  competitors;  bat,  in  relievo,  he  was  unrivaUed 
by  any  of  his  own  tmie.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  of  coarse 
to  be  considered  as  only  expressing  an  individual  opinion ;  and 
we  now  quit  the  subject  with  a  reiteration  of  our  protest  against 
all  such  comparisons  as  that  with  which  we  have  just  been  deaU 
ing. 

The  first,  so  far  as  our  knowlcdfip  extends,  and  by  far  the 
most  original  of  Ketzscirs  productions,  was  the  series  of  twentv- 
bix  dt  signs  from  Goethe  s  Faust.  Independently  of  the  great 
talent  manifested  in  these  outlines,  the  choice  of  the  subject  was 
every  way  a  lucky  hit.  With  all  iia  splendid  poetry  and,  let  it 
be  permitted  us  to  add,  with  all  its  grussncss  snd  impiety,  the 
strange  and  wayward  fancies  of  that  powerful  but  overpr^sed 
drama,  were  frequently  of  so  subtile  and  uneonsecutive  a  charae- 
ter,  as  to  elude  the  will  of  the  most  practised  riddle-guessers, 
and  most  thoroughly  to  bewilder  the  simplicity  of  common  readers. 
Just  when  inquisitiveness  was  at  the  highest,  and  expectation  at 
the  lowest,  RetEsch  stept  forward  with  his  practical  and  luminous 
comment;  presenting  with  consummate  ability,  in  an  intelligible 
concatenation,  the  principal  scenes  and  characters  of  his  original, 
without  those  enigmatical  combinations  or  those  yet  more  unac- 
countable incoherencies  which  seemed  to  have  been  flung  forth  in 
reckless  and  mocking  mood,  to  vex  the  general  curiosity.  In 
Goethe,  there  is  succession  with  imperfect  connexion  ;  in  Kctzsch, 
there  are,  or  seem  to  he,  both ;  and  tlui'^,  nlthou^h  the  designs 
cannot  give  form  and  visibility  to  the  liner  indications  of  the 
drama,  they  furnish  a  sort  of  clew  on  which  the  mass  ot  readers 
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may  be  content  to  hang  the  kora  ^cewote  of  the  original.  It  ia 
no  part  of  our  present  ounneas  to  take  up  the  office  of  oommen- 
taton  on  6o^e»  or  we  think  that  we  ooald  clear  away  many  of 
die  dKfficnltiea  which  aeem  to  beaet  hia  puaaling '  Tragedy,''  by  a 
ample  reference  to  aome  half  doien  passages  in  Falk^a  memoir,  as 
edited  with  oonaummate  ability  by  Mrs.  Austin,  the  Tery  queen 
of  translators ;  and  to  Ilia  primanr  design,  plainly  intimated  in 
Biaown  Varspiel: — the  ^eiy  persona  of  that  prdode,  the  manager, 
the  poet,  and  the  comic  actor,  form  a  sort  or  expkmiitory  heading 
to  the  brilliant  medley  that  follows. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  proper 
business  to  turn  out  the  contents  of  Goethe's  '  Walpurgis-sack\ 
and  we  resume  our  reference  to  the  Faust  as  interpreted  nm\  ex- 
prcKsed  by  Rctzsch.  Nothing  can  rxrced  the  ppirit  and  skill 
with  which  1k'  lias  seized  the  marking  poiius  (if  the  story ; 
nor  could  even  liogarth  go  beyond  liim  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  tells  his  tale  through  the  medium  of  the  crayon.  His 
conception  of  the  daemon  was  a  hen  trornfn  that  lietzsch  himself 
has  never  since  equalled.  The  hard,  sarcastic  features,  the  com- 
pact and  sinewy  frame,  and  the  grotesoue  touches  about  the  dress, 
are  in  admirable  harmony  ;  and  the  cnangcs  of  ejcpression  which 
pass  over  the  countenance  of  Mcphistopheles,  arc  most  skilfully 
expressed.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  be  more  minute  respecting 
this  work,  since,  with  all  its  talent,  it  ia  to  he  mentioned  more  in 
regret  than  in  admiration,  as  the  artiat  haa  not  avoided  either  the 
impiety  or  the  indecency  of  the  original*  We  paas  on  to  other 
of  RetsBch^a  productiona  of  more  general  intereat  and  of  miex- 
<5epdonable  execution. 

The  ^  Fridolin^  firom  Schiller's  Gang  nock  den  Eigenhammery 
it  a  beautiful  aeries  of  eight  plates,  which  we  may  venture  to  de- 
Boibe  without  undue  encroachment  on  assigned  limits.  The 
first  represents  the  interior  of  a  castle  with  the  lady  and  the 
*  pious  l^age^*  the  latter  reverently  saluting  his  lady's  hand,  ex- 
tended in  sign  of  favour,  while  the  villain  '  Jager''  eyes  *'  them 
askance  with  jealous  leer  malign,'  and  the  baron,  from  the  terre~ 
pkhi  of  an  opposite  rampart,  looks  carelessly  on.  In  the  next, 
a  bustling  and  well  managed  scene,  in  the  outer  ward  of  the 
castle,  of  horses,  dogs,  cro:  showmen,  and  falconers,  the  hunts- 
man msinuates  his  '  leprous  distilment'  into  the  ear  of  the  baron, 
a  fine  knightly  figure,  whose  fierce  attitude  niid  stern  glance  me- 
nace fearful  visitation  to  the  guiltless  pH<^^(N  who  is  seen,  attend- 
ing his  mistress,  on  the  esplanade  of  a  distant  tower.  The  third 
plate  shows  the  '  Graf\  splendidly  mounted,  at  the  door  oi"  the 
forge,  and  two  demuuiacal-looking  wretches  greedily  listening  to 
his  bloody  orders. 

'  The  first  whom  I  shall  send  from  home 
To  greet  you  and  to  ask 
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If  y^t%  obefed  Toar  MMler  weU, 
Him  mm,  md  tavMr  in  yondir  hell ; 
TI16  fiftming  furnaco  be  his  grav©  j 
I  would  not  aee  again  the  akvo.' 

On  this  daik  emnd  Fridoliii  U  demtched ;  and  the  fourth 
jplate  represents  bim  taking  the  orden  or  bis  mistress  before  set- 
ting out.  Tbe  cradle  groupe  in.  this  design  is  pleasingly  disposed ; 
the  nurse  adjosting  the  oimpery  is  graceful  and  natural.  The 
oountess  recommends  hini  to  enter  a  church  which  stands  on  bis 
route,  and  to  offer  up  a  prsEyer  for  her  sick  child.  The  next 
subject  is  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice,  with  the  priest  at  mass, 
and  the  yotm^  P^ge  doing  the  duty  of  acolyte.  Retzsch  ex- 
cels ill  clmrch  interiors,  and  this  is  very  good,  tliou<j;li  not  equ[il 
to  that  in  Faust,  with  its  characteristic  decorations  and  its  Albert 
Durer  grou])Ls.  The  sixth  plate  is  Retzscb"'s  master-piece.  The 
page's  pious  delay  has  saved  him.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  success 
of  his  machinations,  the  villain  of  the  tale  in  the  mean  time  visits 
the  forge,  and  being  the  Jir.ii  to  ask  the  fatal  question,  is  instantly 
seized  by  the  workmen  and  forced  into  the  furnace.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  this  groupe.  The  overpowerinff  strength  with  which 
the  braimy  ruffians  master  every  amh  and  ewerf  eflfort  of  tbe 
struggling  wretch,  is  admirably  expressed,  while  the  vaiiona  atti- 
tude and  countenances  of  die  8tanden4)y  are  in  pedbct  keeping 
with  die  subject  In  tbe  next  scene  Fndolin  arrives,  and  the 
savage  glee  with  which  the  actors  in  the  preceding  point  to  the 
fearful  evidences  of  their  triumph,  is  forcibly  delineated.  The 
last  design  exhibits  the  baron  introducing  to  bis  wife  tbe  un- 
harmed page.  Great,  however,  as  are  tbe  excellences  of  thia  se- 
ries, and  expres«^ively  as  the  story  may  be  told,  there  are  some 
obvions  defects  which  may  also  be  traced,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
through  the  other  works  of  the  same  artist.  His  female  counte- 
nances are  too  prevalently  insipid,  and  the  same  defect  frequently 
extends  itself  to  his  young  men  and  his  heroes. 

Schiller's  '  Fight  with  the  Dragon"*,  as  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware,  a  poetic  version  of  the  legend  which  assigns  this 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  victory  over 
an  enormous  monster,  of  which  the  original  description  answers 
more  to  the  griffin  dian  to  the  dragon.  The  same  general  critic 
eism  win  apply  to  this  as  to  the  former  series.  The  stoiy  is  most 
distincdy  told ;  die  warrior  is,  in  two  or  three  instances,  a  noble 
figure;  in  others,  he  is  of  a  more  oommooplace  character:  his 
drapery  and  attitude  when  leaning  over  a  rocky  mound,  to  malDe 
himseli  familiar  with  the  structure  of  die  dragon  sleeping  in  his 
deU)  ate  both  natural  and  spirited  in  a  very  nish  degree.  Tbe 
armouMnith^a  fargt  and  workshop  where  the  false  £agon  ia  in 
process  of  construction ;  tbe  castle-yard  where  tbe  knight  trains 
tkim  horse  and  don  to  tbe  stranspt  eonfiiet  •  and  the  viUasEB-aoane 
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where  lie  first  hears  of  the  noiiater'*8  nvageiy  are  all  excellently 
compassed.  His  dragon  we  cannot  say  that  we  much  admire :  it  has 
neithef  giaoe  nor  dignkyy  though  it  is  sufficMiitly  ugly,  and  quite 
as  good  as  the  mTeiage  of  sncn  inventiaiDS.   He  has,  however, 
only  two  paws,  and  is  a  mere  reptile,  whereas  the  oii^al  legend 
gives  him  four  effective  claws,  and  two  auxiliary  wings,  where- 
with he  made  a  wondrous  flapping  as  he  rushed  along.    The  two 
council-scenes,   where  the  grand-master  lirst  expels  the  good 
knight  from  the  order,  and  then  restores  him,  are  full  of  incident: 
the  repetition  of  the  same  figures  in  the  same  places,  but  with  the 
altered  attitude  and  expression  suited  to  the  change  of  circum* 
stances,  has  a  powerful  effect  of  verisimilitude. 

The  outlines  to  Schiller's  lively  effusion— I' egas us  im  Joche — 
are  full  of  spirit.  The  bearing  of  the  noble  animal  under  the 
successive  stages  of  his  degradation,  is  boldly  and  expressively 
marked.  In  the  collar,  the  shafts,  the  plough,  wing-tied  or  free, 
even  in  the  '  lowest  depths amid,  the  filth  and  Ibiil  tenantry  of 
a  tsm^aoae^  the  fire  of  bis  eye  is  not  quenched,  nor  do  his  indig- 
nant  struggles  for  freedom  cease. 

The  beaotifid  and  beautifrilly  illustrated  *  Song  of  the  Bell% 
denoanda  fironi  us  a  sacrifiee  of  space  which  we  are  unaUa  to 
ford.  Our  article  has  already  grown  upon  our  hands  beyond  aiw 
ticipation,  and  we  have  matter  before  us  that  will  not  be  over- 
looked. The  original  is  one  of  those  compositions  in  which 
Schiller  excelled^  blending  powerful  descriptmn  with  emphatic 
application ;  he  passes  through  the  vicissitudes  of  domestic  and 
social  life,  in  angular  hut  most  skilfully  managed  accompani- 
ment to  the  successive  processes  of  bell-casting.  Into  the  deep 
moral  pathos  which  pervades  this  noble  poem,  lletzsch  has,  in  a 
kindred  spirit,  as  deeply  entered ;  and  if  any  painter  should  need 
s  lesson  in  the  art  of  identifying  himself  wlih  his  author,  we 
cannot  give  him  better  advice,  than  in  the  recommendation  to 
study  together  these  designs  and  their  original. 

Successful,  however,  as  lletzsch  has  been,  while  illustrating 
the  great  poets  of  his  own  country,  and  popular  as  may  be  his 
recent  efforts  to  give  express  and  visible  form  to  the  magical  com- 
binations of  one  incomparably  greater,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
conceal  or  modify  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  strength  of  Shakspeare,  he  has  fkirly  broken  down* 
Befiiie  tibe  majesty  of  that  unrivalled  intellect,  his  genias  is  re- 
boked*  He  displays  infinite  skill  in  bis  scenic  management,  in 
the  disposition  of  bis  groupes,  and  occasionally  in  the  concqnion 
sod  discrimination  of  cbaractor,  but  be  seems  bardly  ever  toffBt 
bfllow  the  mere  surface :  he  is  like  a  river  navigator,  feeling  for 
the  bottom  with  a  boat-hook,  rather  than  a  venturous  seaman 
heaving  the  deep-sea-line  in  the  broad  oeesn.  He  can  master  the 
fintastic  dio^^Ma  of  Goethe,  or  adapt  himself  to  the  v|^rans 
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'iifttplicity  an^  '  material  sublime'  of  SckiUer^  %ttt  ll«  is  fmled 

the  iftCensity  and  universaiity  of  {^haksp^are. 

Jletzsch  hae  hitherto  illustrjited  only  two  of  the  <rrcSL\  muster'W 
works;  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  The  Hrst  is,  in  our  opinion,  de- 
cidedly the  he^^t ;  it  |>res(Hit8,  on  the  wbole,  an  interi  -Lmg  series 
of  sfcetcheii:,  ^uh  much  of  visfoVir  and  of  beauty,  drawing:  fiheely 
on  the  ri(  b  resources  df  art,  and,  though  without  <  vtr  rising  into 
its  higher  regions,  e^chihftitrg  fairly  what  it  is  capable  of  eff*ectin^ 
ki  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist.  The  characters  best  understood 
arc  those  of  the  Queen  and  Poloniua.  Perhaps  the  formet'  haft 
toe  tittle  ^  'glory  of  Tegalitv'  abeather:  lilieis  iottdwlMI 
too  iniich  of  the  mere  Mtton,  and  not  enoegh  of  the  faigii-berti 
tteme,  httC  iMfr  ttosctefistie  ezpmBioii  is  iSlmirably  »dted  and 
vMcxrved.  Retfesch  fAt  tiiet  he  hod  w>t «  Lady  Miebeth  under 
fiis  pencil,  but  a  metk^  misguided  woman,  nmiable  eimtd  her 
Mlties,  and  cmpeble  of  better  feciinffs,  aad  he  has  kept  thmgh^ 
out  to  this  pervading  element.  IfL  toe  doset^oene^  her  horror  at 
the  catastrophe  of  poor  Polonius,  so  mortally  given  to  «ive8- 
dropping,  and  so  ignominiously  spitted  as  a  rat  behind  the  arnus 
is  well  discriminated  from  the  awe-struck  anxiety  with  which  she 
watches  Hamlet^s  countenance  at  tlir  entrance  of  his  tather'^S 
^hoBt.  Poloiiiu'^  is  eypressively  n  tulcred  as  a  mean-lookinp^i, 
^r}Mng,  bustling  pei.^oiiage,  hut  rathe  r  too  palpably  deficient  in 
gentlemanly  as]iect  and  bearing  for  so  courtly  an  otike  as  thait  of 
iord-chatnberlain. 

The  ghost  is  but  an  insipid  sort  of  apparition,  with  nothing 
-spirit-like  about  biro;  excepting  attenuation  of  oucline,  and  am  is* 
flieMkm  tif  misty  transparency  by  the  faiM  maridiig  nf  ^bjedft 
■irhlch  -ahody  perfectly  t^ake  worn  entirely  itftereept^  No  tak^ 
jesty  of  port,  no  loftinesB  of  as|)t!tffe,  none  of  the  fiery  tf#eep  or 
Mmmanding  energy  of  movement  and  attitude  irldch  give  anch 
1ltrilCft>g  effect  to  Fitseli^s  wild  and  original,  bntvery  urMhakspeariat^ 
ghost,  distinguish  -that  unearthly  ^ion  ae  called  tip  by  Retassch* 
Hamlet  himself  witi  hardly  pass  fer  a  iniocessfbl  pelMniiSoation. 
*  He^s  fat  and  scant  of  breath^ — more  fat  than  beseems  a  ghost- 
seer  and  a  prince.  His  physiognomy  lacks  significance ;  it  is 
neither  *  sicklied  oVr  with  the  pale  cast  of  thoujiht/  nor  marked 
with  the  loftier  lines  ot"  intellect  and  feclin'j.  In  liis  ^^eiieral  and 
more  quiet  movements,  he  is  graceful  en(»UL^;h.  hut  lii^  aetioii  in  the 
more  «?tirring  scenes  is  languid  and  ineHcctive:  the  tencing  inrjtr'h 
is  strangely  wanting  in  energy.  Ophelia  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  love-sick  dafmsel:  if  she  does  not  come  cons^iieuously  forward, 
she  at  least  groujies  well  wiih  more  expressive  iigiires.  l^aertes 
bhews  well  in  bis  traveHer'^  dress,  but  he  retains  it  too  long  ;  we 
1M  him,  amid  s2!l  the  varim  dvcomatanees  tf  his  appeafanee, 
fitilllh  bi^  journey  inghallRhnem8,and  he  ItghAllmawtoid^d^ 
Htfnfet,  in  hoWs  ant  %pui«.  Tina  may  seem  emnll  tMdimy  %ttt 
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hk  tirieily  appIkai4Q  to  vmk  of  mhom  tltnictioii  de» 

peads  iifoD  tke  dtxtsi^Qm  WMHuymmt  of  hii  fqcegforieBy  «i4 
vlio  i9»  to  do  Um  josdof,  umMf  f/mfiU-dfme.  in  t)ieio  mattew. 
In  ftd,  the  good  points  of  this  woric  sve,  vitH  the  excef^ioas  we 
hsve  ststed,  npainly  b^ftoUos  oC  detail,  sad  a  WgUy  SMCc^Bsfbl 
hsndUi^  of  subordinate  characters.  In  tha  amt  oompUcatad 
OQiipas  tha  biMsiiiess  is  effectively  wryiog  oi|»  while,  amid 
the  general  moTamssiit,  individual  chacacter  ia  neyar  sacrificed. 
Id  the  first  8cesve,  where  the  usurper  pours  tUe  poison  upon  his  - 
sleeping  brother,  a  striking,  if  not  quite  legitimate  effect  is  pro- 
duced l)y  representing  all  the  details  of  the  picture  as  wakened 
tuto  preternatural  lite  by  that  fearful  violatiou  of  Nature's  most 
sacred  law.  The  unveiled  eye  of  the  statue  of  justice;  the 
spider  descending  by  a  long-spun  thread  upon  the  butterfly  amid 
the  flowers ;  tlie  grotesque  liead  on  the  door-post  eyeing  the  mur* 
dcrcr  askance  -  these  thing!>  may  not  he  strictly  defensible  in  the 
appeal  to  high  s,oid  seve^ci  principle,  but  tliey  are  von4eriuiiy  im* 
pressive. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  preference  of  Kctzsch's  Ham- 
let  to  his  Macbeth.  In  the  latter,  the  hero  himself  seems  but 
iaadequately  coioceived ;  and  this  primary  failure  is  but  imper- 
ftctly  retrievcid  by  sncfass  in  othar  iastancas.  Wa  ara  awara 
haw  di^^cult  it  is  to  giva  distlnet  axpramon,  to  tha  subtile  inr 
4Mtioi|i  af  cliaiactar  aa  torched  1^  Sbahtpaaie;  hut  wa  <;anopi 
arsn  siqt  that  tfia  fifft  bold  mid  ii4l^t^  skatch  i%  #4oq«¥Wt^ 
I^Tcn  by  Ret»ch.  The  Scottish  chief,  brave,  aUe,  ana  amhir 
Uam%  Of  hi|^  miffilaiy  hwlvgi  dip4fie4  yot  courtaoua  191  do- 
mipnenr,  la  mado,  p  tJiasaOndinaSi  to  enact  the  part  of  a  malo* 
dramatic  he^^  aciidiag,  startmg,  staring  ii^  the  most  app^ved 
Jittitudes  of  sta^  prescriptia^.  His  postMia  ?nd  tt^  disporition 
of  his  drapery  in  uie  dagger-scene  are  affi^tcdly  theatrical;  and 
indbe  c^aiPber,  while  sternly  grappling  with  the  dying  kiag^  his 
hair  stands  systematically  erect  around  his  Fcarcd  countenance^ 
Uks  the  horrent  snakes  of  Medusa's  head,  or  the  sun's  gilt  rays  on 
a  sign-board.  His  kingly  figure  in  the  closing  exhibitions  is 
better,  and  the  last  (ight  is  full  of  spirit  and  energy,  tliough  we 
do  not  quite  understand  the  spectrology  of  the  picture :  indeod, 
the  im materialism  of  Retzsch  does  not  seem  in  these  sketches  to 
be  particularly  good; — the  bawling  goblins,  whether  lares^  larvcBy 
or  Umuresy  in  the  assassination  scene,  are  but  an  awkward  attempt 
to  give  bodily  shape  to  sounds  and  sensations.  The  ellori  may 
be  courageous,  and  the  execution  ingenious,  but  the  niysterious 
and  the  appalling  have  melted  away  in  the  process. 

Neither  has  liet^tsch  succeeded,  to  our  mind,  in  por^ti^^ 
of  Macbelh's  imperious  dawe.  She  is  represented  as  %  waB:* 
drap^  l^y-lik^  9art  of  daioa>  aomewhat  insipid  in  aom^t«n«noe, 
fud  mifim  in  action  m  in  eivressw  nUlHliBg  m  Qf  ^%t  di»* 
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cided  and  commanding  cliafacter  ao  fbaiftdly  Imnurht  out  in  the 
ori^d.  In  truth,  the  artist  seemtto  have  shrunk  finom  a  reso- 
lute encounter  with  this  difficult  part  of  hia  aubject,  and  to  have 
passed  by  some  of  the  most  interesting  aitnations,  and  best 
adapted  for  the  crayon :  those,  for  instance,  where  Lady  Macbeth 
gives  to  her  husband  the  first  dark  sii{Tgc9tion  of  her  bloody  pur- 

Eosc — '  find  whfin  yQC<  hrnrr  ?''  and  where  «?he  taunts  him  with 
is  irrc«;olution~*  hi  ftrttt  of  pnrpotie  / '  He  has,  indeed,  attempted 
the  sleep-walking  scene,  but  altogether  without  success:  the  side 
view  of  a  figure  with  staring  eye,  flriwinfr  drapery,  unbound 
hair,  and  an  attitude  which  is  neither  striding,  sliding,  nor  start- 
ing, but  an  unmeaning  compound  of  all  three,  gives  no  idea  of 
that  terrible  personifieatian  of  dream-haunted  guilt. 

The  witches  are  more  like  Thessalian  saga  than  the  hcll- 
bought  beldames  of  Scottish  sofcenr*  Thay  hare  been  at  paina 
wifli  their  toilet,  and  theur  garments  float  in  classic  styles  *  modcbig 
the  air  with  idle  Btote,*  or  haiur  in  monumental  IbluB.  They  are 
drajied  and  attitudinised  for  effect ;  the  enchantresaes  of  a  ha11et» 
not  the  *  Ibul  and  midnight  hags^  of  Shakspeare.  Some  of  their 
appendages,  howoTer,  are  My  managed:  in  the  incantation 
scene,  the  ^nera!  disturbance  among  the  hideous  shapes  and 
crawling  things,  the  gnomes  and  imps  of  Hecate^s  cave,  at  the 
intrusion  of  Macbeth,  is  skilfully  worked  up :  the  cat  on  the 
witch's  shoulder  is  in  a  towering  passion.  Hecate  herself  is  a 
failure,  an  uusuccessful  attempt  to  blend  the  classical  and  the 
romantic. 

The  assassination  of  Banquo  is  a  sort  of  companion  to  the  fur- 
nace business  in  Fridolin.  The  attitude  and  action  of  the  ruf- 
fian who  masters  Banquo's  sword-arm  are  excellent,  and  scarcely 
less  so  that  of  the  murderer  who  plunger  the  dagger  m  the  chief- 
taints  breast. 

With  a  mere  reference  to  the  teoently^  published,  but  not  par- 
ticnlirly  interesting  *  Fanciea*  of  this  spinted  Desi^er,  we  nasa 
on  to  a  closing  remark  or  two  on  some  of  his  peculiaritiea  wnidi 
have  not  been  spedall^  noticed  in  the  preceding  citticisBa.  In 

his  own  v,ny,  Retasch  i  s  learned :  he  every  now  and  then  exhibits 
a  touch  of  Dnrer  and  Cranach,  with  an  occasional  imitation  of 
Sprang  and  Goltzius,  in  his  sldlful  adaptations  of  the  garb  and 
grouping  of  the  old  German  school.  The  furniture,  costume, 
and  domestic  habits  of  the  olden  time  are  often  introduced  with 
correctness  and  good  effeet ;  and  lie  frequently  produces  con^ 
derable  impression  by  the  re])ctition  of  a  scene  either  with  dif- 
ferent persons,  or  with  the  same  individuals  in  varied  occupation. 
His  action  is,  in  general,  good,  though  in  prineiple  theatrical ;  and 
bis  exhibition  of  his  subject  shows,  a??  we  have  already  intimated, 
his  admirable  tact  in  telling  a  story  to  the  eye.  But  we  must 
quit  a  subject  which  has  already  occupied  a  larger  space  ilian  we 
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had  intended,  witli  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  we  may  frequently 
have  to  greet  Moritz  Retzsch  as  a  pictorial  illuBtrator  of  the 
great  poets  of  his  own  country : — out  of  that  circle  his  wandy  though 
not  brokeDy  is  less  potent. 


Art  IV^l.  MmMir§  if  Amtriean  Mi»nmmrk».  With  an  latiti' 
dnetorj  Eaaav  by  the  Rer.  Oaria  Strtithera*  And  •  TKaatrtatiwi 

on  the  Caoaoiations  of  a  Missionary.  By  the  Re?.  Levi  Fanona. 
ISmo.   pp.  zlvii.,  219.   Oiaigow,  1834. 

1  North  Ameriam  Beniew.  No.  LXXXYII.,  April,  1835,  Artiele, 
LifeqfG.D.  Bottrdtmm* 

^H£  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Miasunw 
^  was  organized  in  the  year  1810.  It  owes  its  origin  to  four 
members  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
who,  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  sought  adrice  of  their  fathers  in  the  ministry 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  their  design.  This  occasioned 
the  appointment  of  the  Board.  It  was  not,  however,  deemed  at 
ail  practicable  to  raise  funds  in  the  United  States,  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  sending  out  of  these  four  young  men  as  missionaries 
without  some  foreign  guarantee.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
die  Botid^  thavenney  wts  to  dmite  one  of  them  to  come  to 
Bnghmdy  lo  aaoertain  whether  be  and  his  hretbien  ooidd  be 
mpported  fat  m  tfane,  if  neceiMvy,  by  the  London  Miiwnmmy 

Meanwhile^  a  effi>rt  was  made  el  home  by  the  Board,  whidi 
met  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  sncoeat;  mid  in  1812,  five 
misuonariee  embarked  for  Indie  el  the  expense  of  the  American 
Chmfchea.  They  have  since  been  followed  by  no  fewer  than 
EIGHTY  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  sent  out  hy  the  same  Board» 
besides  physicians,  printers,  and  other  assistants.  Fifteen  distinct 
missions  have  been  established,  including  fifty  missionary  stations; 
and  the  total  number  of  labourers,  male  and  female,  now  in 
foreign  service,  and  dependent  on  iimds  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board,  is  235. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  66  clergymen  and  laymen,  belong- 
mg  to  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Allowing  proportions :  Presbyterians,  31 ;  Con- 
gr^irtkmaUstiy  28;  Dnlch  Rcfimned,  7-  The  miisioiis  class 
nte  Ibur  heada^die  Meditemiiean»  the  East  Indies^  the  laUndi 
of  the  Pacific,  uid  the  Nordi  American  Indiana. 

The  interesting  little  collection  of  memoirs  from  which  we 
extract  thoe  brief  details,  has  been  compiled  and  poUiahed  under 
ttieraperintendence  of  the  Miaaionary  SocieQr  in  coimeiioB  with  the 
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Andbm  Tiwok>«^ual  ItiatitnliMi.  It  eoiqmet,  faesUw  tlMtI»* 
troduetoiy  natttiv  tliort  notieet  «f  fbrty-twn  minoiiane9>  «iik»d0 
wImi  m  mweuX  whose  nameft  baiFe  beooaie  ftmUiar  to  Englkik 
readers ;  as  Gordon  Hall;  A.  Judson;  Smoel  Novell;  Leii 
Parsons;  Pliny  Fisk;  Jonas  King;  Isaac  Bird;  and  the  joint 
Avdiors  of  tlie  Researches  in  Armenia.  Seme  of  the  number  hav* 
entered  into  rest;  but  the  greater  part  are  still  enduring  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  volume  is  well  adapted  t^ 
awaken  feelings  of  Christian  sympathy,  and  to  stimulate  to  holy 
emulation ;  ami  we  eordially  reeommend  k  as  a  reiy  suitable  vokune 
for  all  our  vestry  libraries. 

Our  iuunediate  object,  however,  in  the  present  article,  u  to 
introduce  to  tbc  notice  of  our  readers,  a  very  touching  and 
peculiarly  interc  -tuig  piece  of  missionary  biography  not  contained 
m  this  collection,  nor,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  liitherto  printed  in 
this  country-.  We  are  iiuU  btcd  for  an  aceouin  ut'  tlic  volume  iUelf  * 
to  an  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  North  American  Keview  ; 
and  in  the  following  pqges,  we  shall  take  the  Hhcrty  of  borrowing 
fteely  ftom  tlMS  Article,  which,  if  our  limitB  woaU  pevml* 
ve  slmild  oMke  n*  seniple  in  tmsiierring  eaftize  to  oiir  pi^ ; 
fcling  asiBred  that  mm  feadets  would  duuue  us  for  doing  so^  aad 
that  we  ohMild  }um  tke  free  pennission  of  ear  ConteMporary  on 
the  oth«r  side  of  the  gieal  water* 

George  Dana  Boaidman  was  bom  at  Lifeimete*  Maine,  Febw 
St  180A.'  His&tber  is  a  Baptist  elergynan,  who  survives  hira^ 
was  a  fteble  and  atc^ious  bl^,  ardently  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge ;  sometimes  concealing  bodily  illness  in  order 
to  got  to  school,  and  always  securing  tbe  esteem  of  bis  teacbcrs 
by  his  proficiency.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  teacher 
in  a  villi school;  and  at  eighteen,  be  entered  tbe  eolle^iate 
institution  at  Waterville  in  bis  native  State.  Durini^  bis  coi-» 
legiate  course,  he  became  truly  pious,  and  under  liie  infJuenee  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  consecrated  luinself  to  the  service  of  religion. 
In  July  1820,  he  wan  baptized  on  the  public  profession  of  hiii 
fintb.  Not  long  afterwards,  bis  thoughts  and  feelings  were  turned 
to  tke  sttlneot  or  MMaiona  to  tbe  heathen.  The  oendtlBtn  of  tim 
Westenn  In^Hans  at  first  engaged  hie  meditations  ;  but  in  189^ 
his  mtnid  was  especially  directed^  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  M>« 
Golnasiy  to  the  Btmaeso  Missieb;  and  to  his  geeatd^j^  on 
offering  his  services  to  the  Missionaty  Beaidy  Barmah  was  as^ 
signed  to  him  as  tbe  Held  of  his  AitllVf  h|boM» 

In  June  1823,  Mr.  Boaidman  was  aent  to  the  ThaolnipQat 
Semwaij  at  Andover,  ta  complete  hia  pvepamteiy  qoalificalMNM 


*  Memoir  of  Gsosgo  Dana  Bcardmaa,  lata  Missionaiy  to  Bannah* 
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for  the  work  to  which  he  had  drvoted  iiinidelf;  where  he  re- 
fliained,  with  occasional  internquioiis,  tiW  the  S|)riiig  of  1825. 
A  ycmn^  lady  of  Salcm,  zealoubly  ttttdred,  like  hhnself,  to  the 
missicmar)  cause,  couscnted  to  unite  her  fortunes  to  bis,  and  they 
mere  oiutied  m  dfawK  tiMe  previoos  tb  embBrking  lor  Jndau  On 
«ile  IM  4ff  My,  lli^  wM  fbr  Calortti*  Ott  anivini^  ihere, 
Ihey  fouiid  tbe  AMenom  nMoii  hi  Bnmali  broken  up,  ui  oihu 
wequenee  of  ihe  ¥gr  dien  mging  bttwciw  tiie  Britarii  and  the 
B^mic^e,  80  that  n  was  imfMmhle  ko  profited  At  once  to  )]i6it 
original  destination.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  take  vip  their 
•bode  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade,  (who  bad  been  conpeUed  to 
aeek  shelter  within  British  jiviadiction,)  at  C^itpote»  vmt  CaU 
•eutta,  and  there  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Bunnese  language 
till  tlie  close  of  the  war.  During  the  twenty  months  which  Mr. 
Boardnnan  parsed  in  the  noi^^hbourhood  of  Cnlcuttn,  besides  study- 
ing the  lar!^ii:iii:e,  lu-  preached  continually  to  tdnnrrecratrons  of 
EiigHhh  residents  and  English  and  American  sailors ;  and  by 
communion  with  elder  missionaries  of  greater  ex])eiience,  pre- 
pared liirnsolf  for  his  approaching  labours.  At  length,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  was  annuunced,  and  the  hearts  of  all  the 
friends  to  Missions  were  lilled  with  joy  on  learning  the  safety  of 
Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  who  bad  been  held  prisonert 
in  Ava,  ttid  ow  whoee  late,  fcnr  two  yean,  an  UBpeiteabktlottd 
4iad  Tested.  It  was  wit»  hewever»  tHl  Maveh  1827,  that  Mr« 
Boardman  liMmd  hoMotf  able  te  enter  mm  his  hmg^sheridied 
'cnterpffiae.  He  met  Mr.  Judson  AmWst,  the  newfyinih 
capital  ef  territories  ceded  to  Crieat  Biittun  by  the  Evrmese 
eiTiperor  at  the  tetmination  of  the  war ;  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
-the  Martaban  river,  about  tweaty-iiYe  miles  below  the  city  of 
Maulmein.  This  place  had  been  surveyed  and  hod  out,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Jiidson,  by  British  engineers;  and  in  an 
incredibly  hri  of  period  had  become  a  city  ot  manv  thousand  inhabit- 
ants*.   *  in  India,  the  building  of  a  house  require*;  but  a  few 

*  hours"*  labour,  and  the  population  fluctuates  str;ingeiy  iirom  place 

*  to  place.    It  is  necessary  only  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  jungle, 

*  and  erect  barracks  for  a  few  soldiers,  and,  as  water  rushes  at 

*  once  into  hollows  scooped  iu  the  damp  iit^a^and,  so  do  the 


•  If  this  site  had  been  we]]  chosen,  it  woulil  hv,  wc  hcllfvc;,  the 
first  instance  of  such  ptod  fiirtune.  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  almost  every 
city  fVuiiuIfd  by  English  colonists,  are  KiMy  Mtnated  ;  and  Amherst 
would  seem  not  to  be  an  exception,  since  we  iind  it  aiterwards  statedj 

that  the  poDulatHm  was  rapidly  decreasfaig,  and  Ibwng  into  Manhadn. 
There  h  alwm  ^  strong  inesampttsn  agsiast  the  e^Mily^  a  ake 
not  pre-occupud  by  a  satire  town ;  mi  it  is  dta^mUM  iCe  act  in 
ABsmte  ef  it* 
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'  swarming  natives  of  India  crowd  by  thousaiuls  into  the  clearing, 
,  *  and  create  a  city.*  On  consultation  with  Mr.  Judsou  and  Mr. 
Wade,  it  was  determined  tli;u  two  mission  stations  should  be 
commenced;  one  by  Mr.  Wade  at  Amherst,  another  by  Mr. 
Boftrdman  in  Maulmein,  between  which  Mr.  Judfon  was  to  divide 
hia  care.  Mr«  i^d  Mn.  Boaxdmaa  aocofdiDgly  proceeded,  on, 
the  98th  ef  May^  to  Manbnein,  the  native  poDulatton  of  whiek 
waa  at  that  time  suppoaed  to  amoont  Co  20,000.  One  year 
lieinve»  it  was  a  thick  jangle,  without  an  inhabitant !  On  the 
western  bank  d  the  liyer  which  separatea  the  British  and  Burmeae 
territoriea,  opposite  to  Maulmein,  stands  the  deserted  city  of 
Martaban ;  now  the  Inrking^place  of  hordes  of  rubbers,  who  are 
continually  crosaw  over  at  night  for  the  sake  of  j)l under. 
Mr.  Boardman  ban  not  been  a  month  at  Maulmein,  before  he 
received  a  nocturnal  vinit  from  tlieye  marauders,  who  seem  to 
rival  the  DeantH  ot  iiengal  in  dexterity  ;  and  they  carried  oiV 
every  portable  article  of  value.  After  this  robbery,  a  guard  of 
two  M  jioys  was  8t:iti<)iied  in  his  houbc.  But  they  were  exposed 
to  otliLi-  clanf?ers.  The  silence  of  midnight  wa»  uliiiobt  constantly 
broken  by  tlie  liuwlui^  oi  wild  beasts ;  and  one  evening,  Mrs.  Wade 
narrowly  escaped  being  carried  off  by  a  tiger,  in  crossing  their 
little  gnden. 

At  ManlmeiD)  Mr.  Boatdman,  who  had  now  aeaaifed  a  toleiaUe 
knowledge  of  the  language,  devoted  hia  time  to  toe  reeeption  and 
inatniction  of  dboee  nativea  who  were  cnriotts  to  learn  of  the  Ib- 
leign  teacher  what  he  had  come  ao  &r  to  teach.  He  waa  CQntino^ 

ally  aurroundcd  liy  these  inquirers.  In  October,  he  was  joined  hy 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Wade  and  Mr.  Judson,  from  Amberaty  which  waa 
fast  losing  its  population.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  two  schools, 

one  for  each  sex,  had  been  established,  and  two  places  of  worship 
erected,  in  which  Mr.  Wade  and  '\\f.  Judson  were  daily  em- 
ployed either  in  proclaiming  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  or  in  distri- 
buting tracts.  Three  native  converts  were  baptized  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  several  more  were  candidates  for  baptism  ; 
so  that  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  were  not  unattended  witli 
success. 

On  the  0th  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  were 
threatened  with  destruction  from  a  new  and  unanticipated  aonroe 
of  danger.  Just  as  they  were  lighting  their  evenbg  lamps,  they 
heard  *  the  noiae  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind  *  approaching,  md,  on 
gorag  to  the  door»  discovered  that  the  whole  range  of  hills  eastward 
waa  enveloped  in  flames,  which,  with  the  roaring  sound  of  a  Irax^ 
ricane»  nq>idly  spread  through  the  thick  and  dry  grass  and  under- 
growth of  the  jungle,  toward  their  bamboo  cottage.  Aa  the  fire 
new  on  the  wiiiga  of  the  wind  from  point  to  point,  it  seemed  that 
nothing  could  leaate  the  house  from  its  fury.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
hastily  packed  up  a  few  valuable  articles»  and  prepared  to  retreat 
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fion  the  devouiuig  ekment.  Their  regret  at  being  thus  driven 
from  their  home  was  aceoniiMUiied  with  «  fear  lest  their  path  should 
be  beiet  with  the  tigen,  leoparde*  and  other  wild  beasts,  which 
vere  expelled  from  their  usual  haunts  by  the  flames.  The  Are 
continued  to  advance  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  houses,  when 
providentially  the  wind  cra«jed,  and  its  progress  was  arrested. 
*  Thus  we  are  again  prcscTvcLl,"'  says  Mrs.  B.,  '  when  no  luiman 
•nn  could  have  saved  us  ! '  The  feelings  of  a  husband  were  oa 
this  occasion  associated  with  the  love  of  a  father. 

Twenty-one  days  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Board- 
man  were  once  more  without  a  home,  pilgrims  and  wanderers.  In 
accordance  with  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Missionary  Board  at 
home,  it  was  resolved  that,  a  new  station  should  he  established  at 
Tavoy,  the  capital  of  another  of  the  ceded  provinces,  lying  at  the 
bsid  of  the  peninmiU  whidi  separates  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  To  this  city,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send 
If r.  Boazdman ;  and  as  dn^  seemed  to  requixe  his  eonsent,  he 
gave  it  cheerfully,  though  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  feeling,  as  ho 
bad  become  attached  to  Manlmein  and  the  little  bond  of  sdiolars' 
at^d  converts  collected  tbeie,  and  was  now,  moreoTer,  to  be  part^ 
from  his  beloved  colleagues.  On  arrivii^  at  Tavoy  with  Mrs. 
Euardnian  and  bis  infant  daughter,  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Mr.  Bumey,  the  British  commissioner;  and  within  ten  days,  he 
Vis  quietly  settled  in  a  new  home,  and  had  begun  to  preach  in 
Burmese  to  curious  crowds  of  the  worshippers  of  Gaudama  Boodha* 
But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  was  brought  hither  by  Divine 
Providence,  as  an  instrument  of  communicating  the  glad  tidings 
to  a  race  of  outcasts,  upon  whom  even  the  Burmese  themselves  look 
down  with  contempt,  although  with  very  questionable  claims  to 
any  moral  superiority. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Boardman  was  established  in  Tavoy,  he  was 
hroup^ht  into  contact  with  *.  the  Karens%  a  race  quite  distinct  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  of  whom,  hitherto,  little  or  no- 
thing has  been  known.  They  are  referred  to  by  Col.  Symes  and 
ether  travellers  under  the  name  of  Carayn  or  KananSi  and  have 
been  soppoeed  to  be,  like  the  Ptthames  of  Bengal  and  the  Bbeels 
ef  Guierat,  an  aboriginal  race  of  mountaineeta,  who  have  receded 
befine  more  martial  intruders.  Recent  inquiry  hasy  however,  de» 
tectod  among  this  despised  race,  the  existence  of  a  tndideoal 
lileratuie,  and  the  unquestionable  traces  of  ancient  dviliiation; 
sad  what  is  highly  remarkable,  their  traditianB  would  seem,  with 
bigh  probability,  to  identify  them  with  some  scattered  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  family.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  races  of  Jews 
in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  renders  this  fi^t  by  no  means  incredible ; 
and  the  following  particulars,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  and 
in  the  hmguage  of  the  writer  in  the  American  Journal,  render  it 
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difficult  to  TCRist  the  conyiction,  th^t  these  backwoodsmen  of  the 
wild  hills  of  Bunnah  are  bdeeid  s  stn^lmg  famieh  of  the  stem 

of  Israel. 

*  The  Kaiens  are  a  wild  snd  ignorant  race  of  men,  scattered  in 

prodigious  numbers  over  all  the  wilds  of  Aracan,  Burmah,  Mar- 
taban,  Tavov,  Merfrii!,  Siara  and  other  coiintrics.  They  live  in 
places  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  themselves  and  the  wild 
beasts, — differinrr  most  essentially  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  above-named  coimtries,  with  a  peculiar  physitijznomy,  a  pe- 
culiar language,  peculiar  mental  and  moral  qualities  and  cliarac- 
teristics.  They  had  no  written  language,  and  of  course  no  lite- 
rature, until  Mr,  Wade,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Baptist  Board,  reduced  their  language  to  writing.  But  they 
abound  in  curious  traditions,  handed  down  from  generation  to  ve- 
neration, in  the  form  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  Amongst  other 
tniditioiial  stories  Is  this:— that  when  some  siqierior  being  was 
dispensing  written  languages  and  books,  to  the  ▼ariona  nations  of 
the  earth,  a  snrly  dog  came  along  and  dnm  awi^  the  Kaxens, 
and  carried  off  their  books.  Because  of  their  singular  habits, 
their  ignorance  and  want  ef  written  language,  they  are  called 
W&drmtn  bj  the  Burmans*  Mr.  Boardman  supposed  that  they 
were  ntheistB, — but  incorrectly ;  for  although  we  nnd  among  them 
few  traces  of  religious  belief,  it  is  evident  from  the  tradition  jnst 
related,  and  from  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mason,  a  niisslottny  now 
amongst  them,  that  they  have  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  They  are  not,  however,  idolaters.  Their  sim- 
plicity of  life  may  be  learned  from  the  short  inventory  of  the  chat- 
tels and  personal  property  which  constitute  their  domestic  wealth. 
These  are,  a  box  of  betel  made  of  bamboo,  a  little  rice,  a  basket, 
a  cup,  two  pots,  a  spinniDg-whecl,  a  knife,  an  axe,  a  mat,  a  few 
buckets,  and  a  moveable  fire-place.  This  is  their  whole  array  of 
valuables.  They  manufacture  an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  intemperance.  Too  idle  and  emrminate  to  be 
quarrelsome,  they  are  peaceful  and  mild  in  their  disposition  and 
habits,  and  being  persecuted  and  trampled  pn  by  their  hanghty 
neighbours,  they  are  driven  together  by  community  of  sufiering, 
and  attached  by  brotherhood  in  misfortune. 

*  A  more  ez|ended  notice  should  be  ipven  to  those  eircum- 
stances  which  hare  led  to  the  eoijecture  that  the  Karena  are  of 
Jewish  original. 

'  At  the  request  of  the  English  commisslotter,  Mr.  Mason,  who 
had  been  much  amongst  the  Karens,  communiealed  to  him  the 
following  results  of  his  observation  and  inquiry  in  regard  to  them* 

Their  countenance  is  decidedly  Jewish;  the  beard  is  worn  long  by 
many  of  them ;  and  their  dress,  differing  from  that  of  surrounSng 
nations,  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  Hebtews,  both  in  texture^ 
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fashion,  and  mode  of  wearing.  But  it  is  their  remarkable  tradi- 
tions which  most  strikingly  indicate  &Q  aiiuutj  withy  if  not  a  de- 
aoent  from,  the  Hebrew  race. 

*  These  traditions  have  been  preserved,  like  the  poems  of 
Ossian.  by  fond  memories  delighting  to  revive  the  recollections  of 
fimner  glory  and  pros{>erity ; — repeated  by  grandsires  at  eventide 
to  their  listenine  descendants,  and  sung  1^  mourners  over  the 
graw  of  tinfe  Mem 

*  They  believe  in  a  GM,  who  la  denomiiialed  Kll*taa»  or  mn 
Xord,— and  Yomb,  or  Jehevali.  Thai  ihia  krt  ironi  ia  Men* 
tacal  with  the  Hebrew  Jc&ovah,  seema  Teiy  ftohahlOi  We  knoiw 
not  how  the  onginal  word  in  Hebrew  was  pronounced.  The 
Greek  writers  spelt  it  thus,  lAH.  With  the  Masoretic  pointing, 
and  dropping  the  middle  syllable,  as  Bishops  Hare  and  Lowtn 
both'do,  we  have  the  Karen  word  Yu-wah.  Like  the  Jews,  the 
Karens  regard  this  word  as  sacred,  and  fear  to  Utter  it*  They 
l«|ieat  a  verse  containing  this  sentiment:** 

*  ^  God  created  us  in  ancient  time^ 

And  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  nil  things: 

Cnll  him  not  Yu-wah,  but  call  him  Pii^~(g]rsat  ancsstlMr;) 

When  men  call  his  navief  he  hears!" 

*  With  ttpstd  to  CMTa  atliilNi«ea»  their  belief  ia  tfam  ex- 
pmaad: — 

< God  is  oncbaiifeaUe  and  eteninl: 
He  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  wodd: 
The  life  of  God  is  endless : 
A  aoeosBsioii  of  words  doss  not  nMafme  it»" 

*  They  believe  b  the  existence  of  hesveidy  hongs,  who  have 
never  niiiied»  and  who  are  the  angels,  or  nenengers,  of  Deity. 
The  following  beautiful  vene  is  a  part  of  one  of  their  old  poems : — 

*  **  The  8(m8  of  heaven  are  hnh', 
They  sit  by  the  scat  of  (xod : 
The  sons  of  heaven  are^rigtiteons^ 
Tbsy  dwell  toother  with  Go^ 
They  kan  against  his  sflver  seat.**' 

*  Sfrtfifif  or  a  sinful  and  fallen  ant^el,  enters  into  their  company 
of  supernatural  beings.  The  following  stania  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  production  uf  David,  or  Isaiah 

♦  '*  Satan  in  days  (»f  old  xvas  holy. 
But  he  trniis;;resst'd  dud's  law: 
Satan  of  old  was  righteous. 
But  he  departed  irum  the  law  of  God, 
And  Ckid  orove  him  away  * 

^'Aan^cc  of  Hmc  twditionali  rehcs,  in  the  prosaic  fonai.is 
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thus  expressed :  "  0\\  children  and  grand-children !  in  die 
^miing,  God,  to  try  man,  whether  he  would  or  would  not  dfterve 
bit  oommoiids,  cmted  the  tfee  of  death  and  the  tne  of  fife ;  ny- 
iog,  oenceimng  the  tiee  of  death,  *  eat  not  of  itP  He  wished  to 
aeo  IrheAer  man  heliefod.  Not  heHeying,  he  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  death ;  and  the  tree  of  life  God  hid.  Because  the  tree 
of  life  haa  been  hidden,  men  have  died  CTer  aince  that  time.'"  The 
Karens  say,  that  Satan  tenpted  woman  to  eat  the  ibrfaidden  tek 
ni  the  tree  of  death. 

*  They  also  believe  that  woman  was  made  from  the  rib  of  man. 
The  diapezaion  at  Babel  ia  thus  described: — 

*  "  Men  were  ftU  brethren : 

They  spoke  the  language  of  Ood : 
Bot  they  disbelieved  the  language  of  Ged» 
And  bsQune  enemies  to  each  other, 
y       Because  they  disbelieved  God» 
Their  langiiage  was  divided: 
God  gave  them  comin;mils, 
But  they  believed  hlin  nut, 
And  divisions  endued."— 

And  the  idthaat«  fiite  of  tho  earth,  to  which  freciuentaUiisioDa  aie 
made  in  their  poetry,  they  say,  will  be  destruction  by  fire. 

*  Thdr  religious  oode  embraces  the  following  scriptural  du- 
tiea: — viz.  lore  to  God,  prayer,  re^tance,  abstinence  from 
idolatry,  honour  to  parents,  which  laat  ia  thus  declared 

'  *'  Respect  and  reverence  your  father  and  mother  ;  for,  when  you 
were  small,  they  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  a  moscheto  to  bite  you.  To 
sin  against  your  pareuts  is  a  heinous  crime/'— 

'  It  also  includes  lore  to  others, — alms-giving, — universal  be- 
nerolenoe,  —  love  to  enemies,  —  paticnoe  and  homility ;  ^  and, 
Uke  the  S€Ti}|taTe,  it  forbids  murder,  lobber^,  theft,  adultery, 
lying,  profanity,  idleness,  covetousness,  aTance,  intemperance, 
anger  and  revenge.  The  following  precept  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  fresh  from  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount : — Oh 
children  and  grand-children !  if  a  person  strike  you  on  the  face^ 
he  does  not  strike  you  on  the  face ;  he  only  strikes  on  the  floor : 
therefore,  if  a  person  strike  you  on  one  cheek,  give  him  the 
other  to  strike." 

'  Ucspecting  their  own  nation,  tlie  Karens,  say  that  God  for- 
merly loved  it  above  all  others,  but  that  on  account  of  its  sins 
he  punished  it,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  their  present  con- 
dition. "  But,""  say  they,  "God  will  atrain  have  mercy  on  us: 
God  will  save  us  aKain/'  "  OJi  children  and  graud-children ! 
the  Karen  wiU  yet  dwell  in  the  dty  with  the  golden  palace ; — 
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the  Karen  king  will  yet  appear,  and  when  he  arrivesi  there  will 
be  happiness. 


' "  Oood  persons,  the  good. 
Shall  go  to  the  BllTer  city  : 

Righteous  persons  shall  go 

To  the  new  town,— the  new  city  I " 

'    When  tlM  Ksnn  Ung  oniyes. 

There  will  he  only  one  monaidi : 
When  the  Karen  king  comes. 
Rich  and  poor  will  not  exist  i " 

'  "  Wiien  the  Karen  king  arrives. 
Every  thing  will  be  happy  : 
When  the  S^aien  long  arrive^, 
The  beasts  will  be  happy  : 
When  Karens  have  a  king, 
Lkm9  and  kopardt  wM  hie  ikar  amNrgeneir  /  " 


*  Abundance  of  quotations  from  their  unwritten  literature 
might  be  made  to  illixstrate  the  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  Karens  and  the  Jews,  and  to  shew  that  they  are  a  most 
remarkable  race  of  men.  But  enough  has  been  already  laid 
befere  our  natesy  to  exdte  cunoaity,  and  dbed  the  attention  of 
phiksophic  as  well  as  veUf^ous  inquiren  to  this  hitherto  unknown 
nee. 

*  Such  being  thdr  chancier,  condition,  and  relipious  notioni. 


Jems  ChzisI  from  Mr.  Boardman,  they  were  ready  to  admire 
and  embrace  it.  Immediately  afrer  his  arrival  in  Tavoy,  he  wia 
viiited  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  Karen  tribes,  who  were  able 
to  converse  in  the  Burman  tongue,  and  who  listened  with  the 

simplicity  and  candour  of  children  to  his  conversation,  and  dis- 
played so  great  a  willintrnesR  to  adopt  Christianity,  that  he  was 
led  to  question  their  sincerity.  He  could  not  readily  believe 
that  a  people  so  barbarous,  so  far  removed  from  all  Christian 
countries,  and  who  seemed  to  him  wholly  irreligious,  were  sin- 
cerely gratified  to  learn  the  story  of  the  Gospel,  and  adopt  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  To  us,  who  now  know  more  about  them,  it 
seems  by  no  means  strange  that  they  were  thus  affected. 

*Tbefew  Karens  wlio  tirst  called  on  Mr.  soon  returned  to 
their  mountain  iastuesbcs,  and  circulated  the  thrilling  news  that 
a  teacher,  from  a  strange  and  far  distant  land,  had  come  to 
Maeh  a  new  religium, — ^a  religion  that  told  of  one  God,  of  a 
Mvioinr*  of  a  puie  and  peaomi  and  holy  life,  of  hm  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  of  an  unmortali^,  and  of  a  heaven  of  blessed- 
Bess.  The  slad  tidinga  iin»  like  me  upon  the  mojipitaina,  from 
fillage  to  vflhige,  and  waa  ev«iy  whaie  hailed  aa  the  damung 
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nf  a  ki^r  €9ip«cted  day,-^«  day  idm  At  poor  Saieno  dkouU 

ODce  more  have  a  national  fiatn»— ^  id^on  cnsiven^g  to  tlie 

trmditioDs  of  their  fathers. 

*  From  far  distant  hills,  and  remote  vallejs  snd  forests,  Karea 
inquirm  flocked  to  TmPf,  and  thronging  around  the  teachetf 
hung  upon  his  lips,  and  eagerly  listened  to  his  instructions,  and 
manifested  cliilcl-like  pleasure  and  rredulity  in  receiving  as  tnie 
all  his  assertions.  Mr.  Boardmau  was  amazed; — he  Knew  not 
what  to  believe  or  think.  Thcv  ur«:^cd  him  to  come  up  into 
their  wild  hills,  and  visit  them  ;  nnd  promi«^ed  that  he  should 
be  welcomed  as  a  messenger  of  joy.  Tliey  told  him  many 
bingular  stories,  and  among  others  this ; —  tliat  more  than  ten 
years  before,  a  man  in  a  strange  dress  carne  among  them,  and 
preached  a  strange  doctriiie»  and  left  among  them  a  book  in  a 
strange  hinguage,  wbkh  lie  cndeK^  then  to  wofshtp,  telliog 
them  aIgo»  Uiat  there  vat  W  one  Ivnng  and  true  GocL  After 
he  went  Kwsy^  they  reaearibeaad  and  Wififad  his  voids ;  thcj 
appointed  a  jpriest  to  take  cham  of  the  sacred  volume^  of 
mich  they  did  not  know  even  &t  kngnsse ;  and  ibsj  conti- 
noed,  in  defiance  of  severe  persecution  by  the  BurnHUiB»  to  ebsgr 
their  nnknown  teaeher,  and  worship  the  book  and  the  one  living 
and  true  God. 

'  ]Vfr.  Boardman's  curiosity  was  aroused  :  he  requested  them 
to  bring  and  shew  to  him  this  sacred  hook;  and  they  readily 
promised  to  do  so.  Their  compliance  was  delayed  first  by  the 
sickncf^R  of  the  ])t  rson  who  acted  as  priest  or  guardian  of  the 
mysterious  volume,  and  next  by  the  Hoods  which  in  the  rainy 
sea&on  of  the  year  completely  cut  off  the  city  of  Tavoy  from  the 
Karen  villages.  It  was  not  till  September  that  they  Bucceeded 
hi  gmtifyin^  Mr.  BoardnwnV  wishes.  Early  in  September,  on 
.  •sturoing  hone  one  day  ftoas  his  honae  of  pnlne  wniship 
(sayat),lie  loiind  kb  dwelling  thronged  widi  JLtteni^  who  in- 
ftmed  him  that  the  teaeher  had  anM  wkk  ran  nooK»  ibe 
nnaeh  venerated  book.  He  called  Aen  «p  and  inquired  what 
they  wished;  -when  the  tsisher  ewso  fewaid,  and  thus  se- 
plied.— My  Lordy  jour  humble  servants  have  come  from  the 
wilderness  to  lay  at  your  lordship^  feet  a  eertam  book,  and  to  in- 
quire of  your  lordship  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  true  or  false. 
We,  KarenSj  your  humble  servants,  are  an  i<inorant  race  of 
people;  vre  liavc  no  books,  no  written  language;  we  know 
nothing  ot  God  or  his  law.  When  this  book  was  given  us,  we 
were  charged  to  worship  it,  which  we  have  done  for  twelve 
years.  But  we  know  nothing  of  ita  contents,  not  so  much  as 
in  what  language  it  is  written.  We  hare  heard  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  persuaded  of  its  truth,  and  ws  wish  to 
know  if  this  book  centeins  the  doctrine  of  that  Grospel.  We  ase 
pBwnadid  thni  yvm  Iwdahlp  an  easttf  salile  that  question,  Mri 
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teach  us  the  true  way  of  becoming  happy.*"  Mr.  B.  requested 
iliem  to  shew  the  book,  when  the  old  man  opened  a  large  basket, 
and  having  removed  fold  after  fold  of  wrappers,  he  handed  out 
tt  old  tAttered  duodecimo  volume  ; — it  was  an  English  copy  of 
tlieiVaysf  B9mk  umA  PaaUer !  For  iwelve  yetn  bad  iIub  Httb 
voik  been  made  an  olgect  of  ignorant  wonliip* 

<  The  dmfiod  book,  through  the  politmM  of  the  BnttatKls- 
oomiy  Boaidy  mm  lies  hefbie  the  writer  of  dna  aicidei  It  hr 
covered  with  ooeM»  Uiie)  cotton  dodi,  and  impped  about 
vidi « loDff  atrip  of  muslin,  white,  striped,  and  ruddy  embroid- 
oad.  The  ▼olame  hat  loot  both  its  covers,  and  several  of 
the  outside  pages  at  each  end;  but  fortunately  the  title-p^e 
to  the  Psalms,  towards  the  olose,  is  in  good  preservation.  Tne 
gilding  of  the  leaves  is  only  partially  injured.  It  is  n  pieang 
and  singular  fact,  that,  in  its  present  condition,  the  volume  com- 
mences with  the  collect  for  The  Eprphnny^  or  the  manifest' 
ntimi  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Ibe  title-page  to  the  Paalflse' 
reads  thus :  — 

*•*  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  I'nglish  Me- 
tre, by  Thomas  Stkunhold,  John  Hopkins,  atid  otlicr^^ ;  con- 
ferred with  the  Hebrew  ;  set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in 
ail  clnirches,  of  all  the  peoj^le  together,  before  and  after  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer ;  and  also  before  and  after  sermons  ;  and 
moreover  in  private  houses,  for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort; 
hying  aj^art  all  ungodly  songs  and  bMlads,  which  tend  only  to 
Ilie  noonahing  of  vice,  and  oormptiDg  of  yonth.  Oxvonn ;  to 

*  Within  the  k«m  we  find,  in  the  writhi|^  of  Mr«  Boaidman 
hbiself,  the  ibllowing  short  aoooont.  Thia  book  of  Conmon 
Prayer,  with  the  FsalmSy  was,  libont  twelve  yeaiTBy  an  olgect 
sf  ieli|^oas  veneration  to  a  compai^  of  wild  men  (Kasena)  in 

prmnoe  of  Taivej^  Th^  knew  nothing  of  its  eenieDts^ — 
not  even  m  wbait  laogaage  it  was  composed, — ^but,  as  they  were 
taught  bf  the  person  who  gave  it  them,  ihcy  paid  it  an  ignorant 
bat  supreme  worship,  till,  hearing  of  our  arrival  in  Tavoy,  they 
brought  it  forward  and  presented  it  to  me,  accepting  in  its  stead 
a  versioTi  of  a  part  of  the  Psalms  in  the  BiiTTnan  language,  which 
they  partially  understand.  Some  of  tliem  have  since  embraced 
the  Gospel,  and  arc  desirous  of  being  baptized.  The  book  is 
now  forwarded  to  America,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Tavoy f 
March  25th,  1829.'' 

*  It  were  vain  to  conjecture  how  this  little  book  found  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Tavoy  forest,  where  it  was  found,  as  never 
book  before  was  seen,  elevated  into  an  object  of  religious  adora- 
tisB.   But  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  was  left  with 
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file  Karans  by  •  really  jmnis  Engliibmaii,  ite  owiier»  ybote  iB' 
Btnietioiu  were  mimnidieiBtoodt  or  by  some  profane  acofktf  who 
was  willing  to  tiy  the  experimenl  of  ^rnishing  a  barbarous  tribe 
with  an  object  of  sacred  respect,  and  left  hie  prayer-book  as  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  hand  for  the  puipoae.  We  aoavoely  hope 
to  see  the  mystery  solved. 

*  Wc  are  alicad  of  our  story,  to  which  we  wiii  now  return* 
Mr.  Boardmaii  cstahlislicd  a  school  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  TaFoy,  and  pursued  tiie  same  course  of  public  teaching  as  at 
Maulmein  ;  and,  as  at  that  place,  so  here  also,  he  attracted  great 
curiosity,  and  was  resorted  to  by  great  numbers,  until  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  priesthood.    This  numerous  body, 
which  in  Tavoy  alone  amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred,  soon 
fimnd,  like  the  a]iiiiie4DakerB  of  EpheWy  that  the  new  religion 
waa  likely  to  make  sad  work  with  their  ancient  power,  considerft- 
tum,  and  weallih ;  and  of  eoune  ooold  not  «Toid  cheridiiiig  to* 
Wards  the  teacher  of  it  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  revenge.   We  saw 
of  course,  for  the  rdigion  of  Guadama  or  Boodh,  does  not  teacn 
its  disciples  to  retnm  benefit  for  iiyory, — good  for  evil*  Bat 
however  unpleasant  might  be  the  aspect  of  their  angry  counte- 
nances, and  the  sound  of  their  unfriendly  voices,  no  real  and 
open  dan^pr  could  be  apprehended  from  the  priests  under  the 
sway  of  the  liritish  (Tovernment;  so  that,  althoug^h  their  timid 
disciples  might,  by  the  frowns  of  these  ministers  ot"  iniquity,  }>e 
frightened  from  Mr.  Boardman''s  zayai,  yet  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Boards 
man  themselves  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

*  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Tavoy,  a  Karen,  named  Ko-thah« 
byoo,  who  had  become  a  Christian  in  Maulmein,  and  removed 
with  Mr.  B.,  was  baptiied.  Moved  by  the  desire  of  extending 
to  his  oount^men  in  Tavoy  the  gospel-lipht*  he  started,  imme- 
diately after  his  baptism*  on  an  aoursum  among  the  distant 
Karen  aettlementa;  and  with  him  went  many  joyful  members  - 
of  these  rude  tribes.  Three  excursions  of  this  Icind  did  he  make* 
each  one  of  longer  duration  than  the  last*  before  Mr.  Boardman 
himself  compli^  with  the  oft  repeated  request  of  the  Karens  to 
come  himself  among  them.  Roused  by  the  strange  message 
which  was  thus  brought  amonj^  them,  these  simple-hearted  people 
travelled  many  days^  journey  to  converse  with  the  American 
Teacher,  and,  on  their  return,  spread  still  more  widely  the  moving 
stf)ry,  so  that,  m  more  than  one  vast  province  of  India,  the  Karena 
were  excited  to  inquiry. 

*  Tiie  year  1828  passed  away,  without  Mr.  lioardman's  having 
yielded  to  the  Karen  call.  Mcautime  he  had  been  labouring  day 
and  night  with  a  seal  exhausting  ardour,  and  a  consuming 
indoitiy.  His  labours  bad  been  crowned  inlli  the  catabliahment 
cf  a  native  dnnchy  tonaiatiwg  of  four  menben,  and  of  a  flooriali- 
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ikig  sdiooL  One  of  hia  baptismal  soenet  is' so  fimlv  sketched  by 
bis  peD,  that  we  ca&not  deny  our  readen  the  pleasure  of  iu 
penual. 

*  *'  Having  previously  examined  Moung-Bo  and  Kee-Keang»  tiie 
two  penooR  wno  appliea  for  baptism  last  month,  we  ooold  not,  con- 
sistently  with  oar  feelings  of  daty>  dehr  their  case  any  longer,  and 
this  day  has  been  fixed  on  for  administering  the  ordinance.  Accord- 
ingly, after  worship,  a  little  band  of  us,  passing  throuf]!;h  that  part  of 
the  town  most  sacred  to  Guadania,  Ijent  our  way  amonf;^  Pagodas, 
temples,  and  Kyouiigs, — alike  unheeded  and  unheeding, — and  entering 
the  high  Pagoda  road,  we  passed  on  till  we  came  to  the  bu|jlijiinal 
tank.  Near  the  tank,  was  a  tall  Pagoda,  pointing  its  gilded  snmmit 
to  the  skies.  It  being  Borman  as  well  as  Christian  worship  day,  the 
multitude  were  gathered  aroond  to  pay  their  derotions  to  the  gilded 
shrine.  In  that  tank,  nnder  the  shadow  of  that  Pagoda,  and  in  sight 
of  their  former  companions,  who  now  gazed  with  minirlpd  nstonishmcnt 
and  malice,  the  two  yonno:  disciples  solemnly  renounced  their  vain 
idols,  and  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  by  a  public  profession  of  his 
name.  Oh !  it  was  a  joyful  and  memorable  occasion.  ISome  of  the 
heavenly  host,  I  donbt  not,  gazed  on  the  sight  with  approbation ;  and 
He  who  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  two  or  ttuee  aasembled  in  his 
name,  was,  I  trust,  in  the  midst  of  lis." ' 

*  Mr.  B.  had  devised  an  extensive  and  excellent  plan  of  school 
instruction  for  the  province  of  Tavoy,  which  now  promises,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Missionary  Board,  to  become  productive  of 
abundant  good.    His  labours  had  been  rendered  moru  arduous 

the  fact,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Burmese,  spoken  in  Tavoy, 
di0md  wiititf  ftem  that  which  he  had  prcTiously  learned  at  Cal- 
cotta  and  Maidmein,  so  that  while  teaching  his  scbolan,  preach* 
in^  to  hie  hearers,  engaged  in  building  zayats  and  houses,  con- 
tnying  plana  of  operation,  performing  the  domestic  duties^  of 
hosband  and  parent,  and  corresponding  with  friends  in  America, 
be  was  obliged  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Tavoyaii-Burmese. 

'  These  multiplied  duties,  pursued  in  that  urgent  spirit  which 
characterized  diis  ffood  man,  so  wore  upon^his  feeble  system,  that 
in  December  of  this  year,  (1828,)  he  was  attacked  with  one  of 
the  mo^t  alarmiiTg  ^mptoms  of  consumption, — a  copious  ex- 
pectoration of  bloofl.  I^iis  cimmisUince  was  enough  to  remind 
Mr.  Boardmaii  that  his  tenure  on  lite  was  feeble  and  uncertain, — 
but  not  enough  to  damp  his  zeal.  He  regarded  it  as  a  warning 
to     work  while  the  day  lasted.** 

Oil  the  od\  of  I  ebruary,  1829,  he  left,  his  wife  and  family  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  his  long  projected  visit  to  the  Karens. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  Karens,  two  of  the  largest  boys  fifom 
hie  achool,  and  a  Malabar  eook*  They  started  at  9  o^clock, 
A.M.  and  travelled  till  5  P.M.,  hut  pideeeded  only  eighteen 
niles.    It  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  ytar ;  the  road  was  a 
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windinc^  f(iot-pftth,  traversing  cultivated  fields-,  and  iinciiltivatedl 
hills  and  valleys,  and  thick,  tanrrled,  and  lofty  bamboo  jungles. 
They  suffered  from  the  burning  heat,  and  were  completely 
drenched  bv  an  nn(  xj>ected  shower  of  rain,  which  overtook  them 
in  an  uninhabited  sjiut,  and  beat  upon  them  furiously.  They 
were  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  wildi  rness. —where  they  were 
again  wet  through  by  a  storm  that  lasted  till  niidniglit. 

'  On  the  6th  they  rose  early,  feeling  grateful  that  they  had 
nol  fidlen  a  prev  to  the  tigers,  wild  elepuints,  or  other  aavage 
animals  which  haimt  these  forests.  Their  road  this  day  lay  over 
nnigh  cKflb  and  preciptoea,  across  lam  streams*  and  along  the 
rugged  hanks  of  mountain  torrents.  Tiiey  slept  in  the  hut  of  a 
hospitable  Karen. 

*  On  the  7th  they  met  messengers  from  a  Karen  villa^jne^  who 
came  out  to  receive  thrm  with  a  warm  and  Christian-like  hos- 
pitality, which  cheered  Mr.  Doardman's  heart.  At  three  o'clock 
they  reached  the  village,  found  a  large  house  prepared  for  them, 
and  were  literally  overwhelmed  with  presents  of  ])rovi8ions  and 
fruits.  The  faces  of  the  villagers  beamed  with  delight,  and  ihey 
exclaimed,  "ah,  you  have  come  '//  /(isf  we  have  long  wanted  to 
see  you  !  "  Mr.  Boardman,  notwithstandii?g  liis  fatigue,  preached 
to  the  natives  who  assembled  this  evening,  and  again  In  delivered 
three  sermons  on  the  day  following.  On  the  9th  he  delivered 
several  sermons,  and  spent  tlie  day  (Sunday)  in  a  manner  to  him* 
self  most  delightfid.  As  he  intended  to  depart  early  next  morn- 
ing, nearly  half  the  congregation  remained  in  the  zayat  all  night, 
so  as  to  bid  him  ftreweiil 

*  On  the  10th  and  11th  he  preached  in  other  yillagea«  wfaera, 
as  before,  he  found  attentive  and  eager  listeaera* 

*  On  the  12th  he  travelled  through  the  most  difficult  pallia 
under  circumstances  of  great  discomfort ;  and  at  nighty  after  going 
to  bed,  he  was  for  the  tnird  time  deluged  with  a  rain  so  powerfm 
that  it  penetrated  the  bamboo  roof,  and  soaked  through  all  his 
clothing,  and  drenched  his  baggage. 

*  On  the  13th  he  returned  to  Tavoy, — havinj^'  travelled  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  and  preached  srroiftfN  m  i  mons  within  the 
space  of  nine  days,  besides  being  expi>Ntd  to  the  fury  of  storms  in 
unsheltered  places.  By  this  journey  Mr.  Boardman  was  con- 
vinced that  his  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Ivarcii  character 
were  unjust  The  hospitalities  which  he  received,  the  joy  created 
by  his  presence  among  the  villagers,  the  earnest  attention  be- 
stowed  upon  his  preacUing,  were  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
Karens  were  prepared  to  adopt  his  religion  and  beoome  Ghrk* 
dans* 

*  On  his  return  to  Tavoy,  his  feelings  were  severely  tried  by 
discovering  that  soma  of  the  native  membera  of  hia  church  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  mieconducty  and  were  disgracing  their  pro. 
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fession.  Family  trouble  was  moii  addetl  to  his  aMictions,  by  the 
illness  of  his  wife.  In  May,  he  was  obliged  by  her  feebleness  of 
health  to  abaiulon  his  hibuurs  lor  a  time,  tor  the  purpose  of  giving 
her  the  benefit  of  a  voyage.  A  fortnight's  vacation  restored  her 
strength  and  spirits,  and  he  returned  to  Tavoy. 
-  *  In  July,  Mr.  «ad  Mn.  Boatdmaa  were  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  death  ot*  their  eldeet  child.  Our  aiudetiee  about  ber,^  eaya 
the  weeping  fiidier,  *'aie  now  over;  but  Oh!  how  affectioii 
itiH  clings  to  her,  and  often  seta  her  ruddy,  beauteoua  form  before 
our  eyea!^  At  Ae  same  time  their  only  surviving  child  was 
apparently  at  the  point  of  death, — so  that,  while  laying  Sarah  in 
her  grave,  they  trembled  at  the  probabiUty  of  soon  depoaiting 
Geoige  by  her  side.    But  he  was  spared. 

*  Duriiiff  thia  month,  Mr.  Boardman  prepared  a  record  of  the 
wiona  amictionB  by  which  hia  aoul  had  been  tried  within  tlie 
year:  these  were,,  three  successive  losses  of  property  by  ship- 
wreck ;  the  ?i]K)stasy  of  several  of  his  church ;  two  attacks 
of  hemorrhaLTc  on  the  liiiif^s  ;  the  illness  of  his  wife,  the  death 
of  one  child,  and  the  alarming  illness  of  the  otlit  r.  ^  It  irricvps 
mc,^  said  be,  to  think  that  1  was  so  sinful  as  to  need  such 
afflictions  !''* 

'  ( )u  Sunday  morning,  August  9th,  our  friends  were  roused 
from  their  sleep  by  the  ringing  of  alarm  bells,  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  cries  of  their  pupils,  "master,  teaener,  Tavoy 
rebels.**  'Hiey  rose  in  great  alarm,  and  found  that  the  city  was  in 
open  revolt,  and  bullets  were  whistling  around  their  heads.  The 
leM  forces  soon  compelled  them  to  desert  their  hocne,  which 
•toed  without  the  eity  gates,  and  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls* 
The  Englidi  forees  were  small  and  feeble,  and  wider  the  pres* 
wre  of  an  immense  host  of  insurgents,  every  moment  becoming 
more  nomeioas  and  violenty  they  were  obliged  in  a  few  hours  to 
eracuate  the  city,  and  retreat  to  the  wharf.  To  this  plaee,  a 
wooden  bailding  of  six  rooms,  were  carried  the  arms  and  other 
niHtary  stores;  and  therein  were  huddled  all  the  sepoys  with 
their  baggage,  and  hundreds  of  European  women  and  children^ 
all  looking  for  protection  to  the  English.  In  these  narrow  quarw 
ters,  surrounded  by  casks  of  gunpowder,  which  were  exposed  to 
constant  (hmger  of  explosion, — cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  any  other  place, —poorly  furnished  with  provisions,  and 
oxhaiistc'd  by  fatigue  and  the  diseases  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
wreLclu'd  J  jiropeans  awaited  their  approaching  fate  Meantime 
the  work  of  clcstructinn  went  rapidly  forward  in  the  city,  and  fire 
and  sword  mado  ttrrihlo  liavoc.  On  Thursday  morning  an 
assault  was  made  at  dav  l)reak  upon  the  wharf,  by  a  party  of  five 
hundred  insurgents,  who  set  fire  to  several  neighboiirinjr  houses 
and  vessels.  Providentially,  a  viuleiu  rain  prevented  the  spread 
of  the  flames  ;  and  still  more  tbrtunately,  a  British  steamer  hove 
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in  sight,  bringing  succour  to  the  desponding  garrison  at  the  wharC 
The  steam  vessel,  after  taking  the  females  on  board,  returned  for 
reinforcements  to  Maulroein.  On  Saturday  an  attack  was  made 
upon  tlie  town  by  the  British)  and  the  walls  were  again  brought  into 
their  possession.  On  Sunday  the  ct^  was  completely  restored  to 
quiety  and  the  European  inhabitants  freed  from  all  danger*  Mr, 
Boardman  describes  the  scene  presented  on  his  return  within  the 
walls,  as  one  of  utter  and  awful  havoc  and  desi^tion.  Every- 
thing destructible  had  been  destroyed.   His  own  house  waa 

cut  to  pieces,^  its  contents  hurnty  or  broken,  or  carried  ofl^^ 
and  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  left  to  indicate  bis  fate.  But 
his  wife  and  child  were  safe  at  Maulmein ;  his  own  life  was  pre- 
served ;  and  none  of  his  church  or  scholars  had  been  concerned  in, 
or  injured  by,  the  insurrection  ; — hi«  strongest  feoHnix,  therefore, 
was  fj}'af'tfff(h\  In  about  a  month  he  and  his  family  were  once 
more  at  Tavov,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 

'  To  increase  that  pleasure  wbicli  lie  liad  derived  from  a  short 
visit  at  Maulmein  witli  Messrs.  Judson  and  Wade,  he  now  ibund 
that  his  fate  had  been  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  Karens, 
and  that  his  safely  was  a  Mibject  of  devout  thankiulncss.  These 
** wild-men'"  flocked  around  him  froui  tlie  remotest  conicrb  of 
Tavoy,  in  great  luimbers;  and  one  old  man  of  threescore  and  five 
years  had  traversed  mountains,  rocks,  hills  and  streams,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  to  solicit  baptism. 

*  Encouraged  by  increasing  attention  among  the  natives,  he  now 
commenced  a  course  of  itinerary  preaching  in  the  scattered  Til- 
lages of  Tavoy  \  yisiting  three  or  four  H  these  villages  each 
week,  and  teadiing  both  publicly  and  from  house  to  house.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  form  adequate  notions  of  the  arduousness  of 
this  mode  of  labour,  in  the  burning  climate  of  India.  Within 
two  months  he  visited  nearly  thirty  vdlages  in  this  manner,  being 
almost  universally  received  willingly  and  with  pleasure,  thouffE 
sometimes  treated  with  unkindness.  The  Karen  village  Tslieuc- 
koo,  the  one  in  which  he  first  preached  in  February,  became 
wholly  Christian  in  its  character,  paying  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
Sab})atli,  and  in  otlur  respects  conforming  to  Christian  customs 
and  institutions.  I'hc  schools  became  more  full  and  flourishing 
than  ever, — the  church  increased  in  numbers,  and  a  deliglitful 
prosperity  seemed  destined  to  follow  the  short  reign  of  contusion 
and  danger. 

'  Early  in  1830,  Mr.  Board tnan's  constitution  began  rapidly 
to  break  down  under  his  enormous  burden  of  care  aiul  hihour  ; — ■ 
and  the  voice  of  approaching  death  was  heard  in  his  coubuinptive 
cough.  Mrs.  Boardman  was  also  reduced  to  the  very  point  of 
deaui  by  disease,  and  the  whole  system  of  Missionary  operations 
was  for  several  weeks  suspended,  while  Mr.  B.  attended,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  wants  of  his  dying  wifi».    What  will  become  of 
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my  poor  child,'*'  thought  he;  *'  what  will  become  of  the  schools, 
of  the  poor  native  women,— and  what  will  become  of  me,  if  she 
die?"  On  her  recovery  his  thankftilness  knew  no  bounds; — hb 
letters  are  eloquent  in  their  utterance  of  joy  and  praise. 

*  There  are  but  few  incidents  to  relate  as  occurring  within  the 
year  Uii^O.  Mrs.  Boardman's  health  compelled  her  to  leave 
Ta?oy  and  go  to  Maulmein,  where  she  and  her  husband  were 
once  more  obliged  to  mouni  over  the  death  of  a  diild, — ^an  infimt 
WD.  Mr.  6«  made  a  thiid  and  long  exeorsion  among  the  Karens, 
on  the  hilb  of  Tavoy,  where  the  Gospel  was  hailed  as  Indeed  glad 
ti^gs.  By  advice  of  his  missionary  brethren,  he  passed  a  few 
mmSm  in  Maulmein;— hut,  their  plan  not  being  carried  into  liill 
effect,  he  returned  to  the  Tavoy  station.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  Tavoy  church  included  thirty^ne  native  members, — of  whom 
eighteen  Karens  were  baptised  at  once,  in  November.  Mr.  Board- 
nan^s  health  was  now  wretchedly  bad, — ^and  it  was  manifest  to  all, 
that  he  had  but  a  brief  period  of  labour  or  of  life  before  him. 
But  his  heart  beat  joyfully  even  in  prospect  of  death, — ^and  his 
spirits  rose  in  anticipation  of  his  heavenly  rest. 

*  Tlie  Inst  record  which  has  reached  America,  in  Mr.  Board- 
man's  hand-writing,  is  dated  January'  1,  1831,  and  is  an  entry  in 
his  Journal.  It  announces  the  expected  addition  of  one  or  two 
Tnissionaries  to  the  Tavoy  station,— and  of  several  Karens  to  the 
church. 

*  On  the  2.Sd  of  Januarj',  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  and  wife  arrived  at 
Tavoy,  from  America.  They  arrived  in  time  to  accompany 
Mr.  Boardman  in  his  last  tour  among  the  Ivaiens,  and  to  witness 
bis  death. 

*  Mr.  Mason  perceived  on  his  anival,  that  Boardman  was  **  a 
dying  man  ;^  but  as  his  heart  was  6xed  on  visiting  the  Karen  vil- 
Mges  once  more,  no  objection  was  made  to  the  journey  y-Hilthotnh 
he  was  too  much  delnlitatcd  to  walk.  He  was  carried  by  hia 
fidthfbl  Karens  on  a  cot-bed  the  whole  dirtanee  of  a  three  days* 
journey,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  by  his  own  afibctionate 
wife,  who  would  not  remain  behind.  The  journey  was  commenced 
on  the  31st  of  January. 

*  On  arriving  at  the  zayat  which  had  heen  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception, the  Karen  converts  who  were  anxious  to  be  baptised 
came  in  for  examination,  and  the  worthy  Missionary,  reclining  on 
his  couch,  devoted  hi  s  filling  breath  to  the  agreeable  duty.  Of 
BWre  than  fifty  who  applied,  thirtv-foiir  were  deemed  fit  stibjccts 
of  baptism.  When  tlic  hour  of  pertbrming  this  ceremony  arrived, 
Mr.  Bo^irdniaii,  at  liis  own  request,  was  carried  to  the  water-side, 
though  bo  weak  tliat  lie  could  scarcely  breathe  witliout  the  use  of 
the  fan  and  hTiuliing-lKJttle.  His  great  desire  was  to  behold  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance, — and  he  said  that  he  could  then 
die  with  the  exclamation  of  Simeon  on  his  lips, — "  Lord,  now 
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leUMl  khiMi  iky  servant  depart  in  pcaee  1^  His  cmodons  were 
ilmosi  too  powerfiil  for  bis  frame.  He  afterwards  addressed  a 
few  woidi  to  tbe  natives  around  him,  and  offered  a  short  prayer. 
The  party  attenptod  the  following  day  to  return  ;— they  were 
mrtaKen  by  a  violent  Bhower  of  rain;— the  dying  man  was  ap»'n 
drenched  with  wet^among  those  hills,  wliere  he  had  so  often  beture 
been  exposed  to  tempest; — he  survived  the  night,  but  died  at 
ii()o)i  of  February  12th,  in  the  arms  of  the  Karen  attendaiitte, 
will,  wt  rc  bearing  him  homeward.  The  sorrow  of  wife  and  friends, 
who  bhull  describe?  The  hand  of  God  was  recognised 
through  the  cloud  of  death,  and  the  grief  of  those  who  limcilted 
the  removal  of  a  faithful  servant  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  w« 
assuaged  by  the  reflection,  that  he  bad  "  entered  into  the  joy  of 
his  LotiL"^ 

*  The  whole  Cbristiaa  world  were  Boordman's  mourners.  The 
whole  Karen  nation  wait  Utterly  over  his  grave.  The  station  at 
Tavoy  is  now  occupied  by  finthful  Missionaries,— and  the  bkea* 

ings  of  Christianity  are  rapidly  spreading  over  that  province 
but  Boaidmanis  stiil  unforgotten; — his  name,  who  first  preached 
salvation  to  the  poor  wUdmen^  is  now  whispered  by  hundreds  of 
grateful  voices  at  the  even-tide  circle  of  friends,  and  at  the  altar 
of  simple  and  pure  devotion. 

*  The  tbllowing  £pitaph  is  intended  to  be  inscribed  on  Board- 
man^s  tomb. 

*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  D.  Boardman,  American 
Missionary  to  Burmah.  Bom  Feb.  8,  1801,— Died  Feb.  11, 
1831.  Hi^  Kpitapk  in  written  in  the  adjoining  foreti*.  Alk 
in  the  Christian  villages  of  yonder  mountains— Who  taught  you  to 
abandon  tlie  worship  of  demons  ? — Who  raised  you  frcNn  vice  to 
BMrsliqr  P-^Who  brought  yon  your  Bibles,  your  Sabbaths,  and 
your  iroids  of  prayer  ?  Let  the  reply  be  bis  Eulogy !  A  cruoe 
oonma* 


Art.  V. — Geology  in  1835 ;  a  Popular  Sketch  of  the  Progress, 
leading  Features,  and  latest  Discoveries  of  this  rising  Science.  |By 
John  Lawrance.    12mo.  pp.  139.   Price  4s.   London,  1835. 

V^'  E  have,  of  late,  been  engaged  in  examining  a  rather  extended 
scries  of  elementary  works  on  geological  scu  ncr,  with  the 
intention  of  laying"  before  our  readers  a  somcwluit  coni))rehen8ive 
view  of  the  more  iacile  and  effective  nietht>d»  oi  gaining  a  batjs- 
£^tory  insight  into  its  principles  and  their  application.  Among 
these  publications  we  have  found  the  Toluue  which  now  lies  be* 
foxe  us ;  but  although,  like  them,  it  is  addiessed  to  those  who 
may  be,  as  yet,  unBwmned  on  that  interesting  subject,  it  seems 
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to  pwieni  haelf  under  t  difcoit  aspect,  and  to  occupy  groimd  so 
fiur  peculiar,  aa  to  demand  a  diatinet  and  |imioii8y  ^ot^Jih  neeea- 
aariiy  brief  recommendation. 

Having  been  ddiTcred  in  the  form  of  lecturea  addressed,  it 
should  seem,  to  a  mixed  auditory,  this  weUp-written  *  Sketch^  haa 
taken  a  direction  varying  both  from  a  simply  rudimental  course, 
and  from  a  minute  or  strictly  consecutive  detjiil.  Tt  is,  in  fact,  a 
preliminary  essay  on  the  history,  range,  and  charaL  teristic  phe- 
nomena of  geological  science,  a  large  and  luminous  preface  to  an 
exteubive  subject;  a  judicious  attempt  either  to  prepare  the  learner 
for  an  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  or  his  studies,  or  to 
fturnish  the  more  general  student  with  a  clear  aiui  discriminating 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  scene  too  wide-spreading  and  too  intricate  for 
eshibition  in  mere  pemective.  The  free  and  self-stimulated  re. 
aeaichet  of  lipeDed  mteUect  aie  to  be  oondueted  on  different  prin- 
ctpka  from  tne  enfiureed  atodka  of  early  pupilage ;  and  we  can 
imagine  notbiiq^  more  beneficial  to  a  mind  exercifled  in  the  appli- 
eation  of  its  powers,  and  entering  on  a  new  fidd  of  inquiry,  than 
to  commence  it  by  laying  in  a  stock  of  remits,  cleany  defined^ 
fiuriy  compacted,  and  expressed  in  a  style  essentially  attiactivey 
and  caxefully  cleared  of  mere  technicalities.  The  previous  maa* 
tering — a  pleasant  and  easy  task — ^of  such  a  popular  digest  as 
that  before  us,  would  greatly  facilitate,  in  all  its  stages,  the  ac- 
quisition of  scientific  <icnloiry.  We  are  sorry  that  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  u,eiieral  description,  but  our  limits  are  de- 
lined,  and  we  must  repress,  for  the  present,  all  inclination  to  pur- 
sue the  subject.  Of  Mr.  Lawrance's  style  and  manner,  one  spe- 
cimen, taken  without  the  slightest  attempt  ut  favourable  selection, 
but  referring  to  important  and  much  agitated  questions,  must  be 
sufficient. 

' If  there  be  any  fact  well  established  in  geology/'  says  the  great 
Cuvier  in  his  admiraoie  '  Ducoun PreUmittaire',  ''it  is  this;  that  the 
aarftoe  of  onr  globe  has  suffered  a  great  and  sodden  revolution,  the 
period  of  which  cannot  be  dated  farther  back  than  five  or  six  thou- 
aaad  years.  This  levolntiott  has«  on  the  one  hand,  eagulphed  and  caused 
to  disappear  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  }>y  tnen  nnd  the  Mninval 
sppcies  at  present  least  known  ;  !ind  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  bare 
the  b(jtt(>m  of  the  vast  oceua  ,  llius  converting  its  channel  into  the 
uow  habitable  earth."  Cuvier  wm  not  predisposed  to  arrive  at  thia 
oondusioa;  bis  testimonvy  therefore,  is  not  to  ike  desinsed.  But  the 
evidence  islrresistihle.  The  geolo^st  who  had  never  heard  «f  Noah  or 
the  writings  oi  Moses*  would  inevitably  be  driven  to  the  same  condn* 
aion. 

•  Those  who  argue  with  Afr.  Lyall,  that  all  the  modifications  of  tlie 
earth's  surface  have  been  produc 'd  by  tlie  slow  but  gradual  <iperation 
of  causes  now  in  action,  can  never  get  over  the  proofs  of  this  uui ver- 
bal cataclysm ;  in  comparison  \nth  which  all  the  revolutions  and  con- 
vnUoiia  of  modem  times  dwmdle  into  indgnillcanoe.   Great  and  aw^ 
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fill,  however,  as  are  these  effects,  when  measured  hv  the  contracted 
8]»;m  of  our  idem,  they  are  as  nothing  when  considered  with  reference 
to  tlie  globe, — the  vast  mii&s  of  matter  upon  which  they  occur,  and 
insignificant  in  fact,  compared  with  the  mighty  bouUversemen*  which 
have  prostrated  the  high  hills,  and  reared  *  ooean's  eaves '  into  moun- 
tains such  as  those  which  pr  ithiced  the  shelly  summit  ©f  Snowdon, 
and  buried  in  the  dark  proliuidity  of  the  earth  the  beautifiil  vegetation 
ef  itssuHace.' 

The  ydume  is  iUustrated  by  well  chaseit  wood  engravingp. 


Art.  VI. — The  Fossil  Flora  of  Greal  Britain  ;  or,  Ficrures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Vegetable  Remains  found  in  a  Fossil  State  in  this 
Countiy.  By  John  Lindley  and  WilUam  Htttton.  Vol.  1. 8vo, 
pp.  li.  218.   Plates  79.   London,  1831—9. 

•T'HK  study  of  geology,  like  that  of  most  fasliionable  sciences, 
may  be  pursued  at  marvellously  small  expense  of  time  and 
labour.  Notning  can  he  easier  than  to  acquire  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  mineralogy,  and  to  become  iainiliar  with  the  more 
obviou.s  ulieuomena  and  the  less  complicated  generalizations 
geological  science ;  nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to  disoounge  thtB 
radimental  aooinntion,  conmdefed  dther  as  an  important  aoxiliarv 
to  general  reaaing,  or  as  eniblinj^  the  poflocoaor  even  of  this  amaU 
stock  of  knowle^e«  to  avail  himself  advantageously  of  diaim* 
stances  and  situations,  where  bis  means  of  observation  might 
otherwise  be  tantalizing  to  himself,  and  unprofitable  to  others. 
There  are  seasons  and  localities  when  it  is  desirable  to  know  how 
to  pick  np  pebbles  with  discrimination;  and  an  easily  obtained 
acquaintance  with  the  common  varieties  of  rock,  may  sometimes 
enable  an  observer  to  ascertain  facts  of  the  highest  scientific 
nature,  where  he  nuist  otherwise  waste  his  opprtrtunities  in  vague 
and  unavailable  description.  But  all  this,  and  much  more  than 
this,  will  give  but  small  aid  towards  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  a  science  which  deaH,  not  accidentally  but  essentiallv, 
with  the  vast  and  the  inimit(  ;  which  ascends  iVmn  the  analysis 
of  ihc  air  we  breathe,  and  i»f  die  tlust  that  rises  iu  tlie  breeze,  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  construction  of  the  ^  great  globe 
itself/  and  to  the  mighty  revolutions  which  have  fitted  it,  suc- 
cessively) for  a  primeval  solitude  of  rank  and  gloomy  vegetation 
— for  an  abode  of  *  all  monstrous,  all  pfodtoious  things/  creatures 
strange  and  enormous,  bsffling  every  condusion  drawn  from  the 
fimnt  and  systems  that  surround  us— for  the  place  where  mind 
was  to  display  its  dominating  power,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its 
moral  being,  and  to  unfold  the  elements  of  its  immortality. 

No  one  can  fairly  congratulate  himself  on  having  obtained  m 
sati^factor}^  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geology,  who  has  not 
given  attention  to  the  characters,  distribution,  and  geological  sue* 
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cemon  of  the  orgMiie  remains  which  distinguisfa  the  diflbicnt 
•Crata  of  the  globe.  Yet  U  this  knowledge  by  no  meene  of  easy 
aoquisition  to  that  Tefy  large  dass  of  general  8tiident8»  which  ia 
excluded  by  ciTcunatanoea  or  by  situation  from  the  use  of  an  ex- 
tensive collection.  To  the  residents  in  some  of  our  more  im- 
portant town?:,  well  supplied  museums  are  freely  opened,  but  this 
indispensable  id  vantage  i*^  unattainable  by  the  far  f»;reatcr  num- 
ber who  dwell  ni  less  faTourcd  localities.  Description  is  but  an 
imperfect  substitute  for  inspection ;  and,  although  drawings  or 
engravings  might  supply  the  absence  of  specimens,  there  is  not, 
BO  tkr  as  we  know,  any  readily  accessible  work  of  this  kind  on  a 
comprehensive  plan.  There  are  distinct  publications,  illustrative 
of  various  departments,  highly  meritorious  indeed,  but  of  prohi- 
bitofy  expense ;  and  few  greater  services  could  be  rendered  to  the 
great  and  inereanng  body  of  enqutren,  than  by  the  pablbaticii  of 
roaamala,  well  illustrated  by  xylo^aphic  diagiams,  of  the  thiee 
departments  of  ibsail  renains— fNanta»  ahdls,  and  animala.  In 
the  mean  tnnei  the  admirably  conducted  fwblication,  now  in  oar 
hands,  although  of  a  more  costly  kind  than  that  which  we  have 
just  recommended,  has  been  most  seasonably  undertaken  by  men, 
thoroughly  fitted  for  their  task,  by  sound  and  extensive  knowled^ 
of  their  subject  both  praetiadly  and  in  theory.  And  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  subject  demanding  no  small  portion  of  ^dll  and  experienoe 
fat  its  adequate  treatment. 

'  Fossil  Butany  is  beset  with  dithculties  of  a  peculiar  character. 
The  nateriala  that  the  enquiier  has  to  work  upon,  are  not  only  di^ 
ignied  by  those  aoddcnts  to  which  all  fiissil  lenuiins  are  exposed  in 
eommea»  but  they  are  also  those  w  liidi  would,  in  recent  vegetation, 
be  considered  of  tne  smallest  degree  uf  importance.  There  is,  in  most 
<:as4^s,  an  almc^t  total  want  of  that  evidence  bv  wliich  the  Botsniist  is 
guided  in  the  examination  uf  rt^cent  plants  ;.aud  nut  only  the  tutal  de-> 
struction  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  of  the  internal  or^nization 
of  the  stem,  but  what  contributes  still  more  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
subject,  a  frequent  separation  of  one  part  from  another,  of  leaves  ^m 
branches,  of  branches  from  trunks,  and,  if  fructification  be  present,  of 
even  it  from  the  parts  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grew,  so  that  no  man 
can  tell  how  to  collect  the  fragments  that  remain  into  a  perfect  whole. 
For  it  must  b<^  remem1>f*r<'d,  that  it  is  not  in  Botany  as  in  Zmilofiy, 
where  a  skjlful  anatomist  has  no  ililficulty  in  combining  the  scattered 
bones  of  a  broken  skeleton.  In  Botany,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  hoik  foliage  and  fructification  are  often  so  much  alike 
m  outline,  whieh  is  all  tlwt  the  Fessil  Botanist  can  judge  from,  as  to 
iodicate  almost  nothing  when  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
AXIS  to  which  thev  apperlsui*  it  is  only  by  the  various  oombinatious 
of  these  parts  that  the  genera  and  species  of  plants  are  to  be  recognised, 
mod  it  is  precisely  these  oombinatious  that  ia  fossils  are  destroyed.* 

Much,  however,  has  been  of  late  effected  by  skilful  and  per- 
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severing  experimeiitsltst*  in  despite  of  all  these  difficultiet.  Mr^ 
Witham  has        ^  new  aspect  to  some  of  the  most  inaeceislble 

of  these  peculiarities,  by  subjecting  to  microscopic  obsenration, 
very  thin  plates  of  various  fofisils ;  and  the  investigations  of 
Str>niV>erg,  lJuclilnnd,  and  Hrongniart,  have  extended  and  system- 
atized the  science.  But  it  should  always,  in  these  matters,  be 
kept  in  mind,  that,  with  jtll  deference  to  great  names,  the 
humblest  student  may  ht-  enabled  by  activity  and  vigilance  to 
throw  light  on  the  most  difilcult  inquiries.  Geology,  la  all  its 
departiiicats,  it.  eiupliatically  a  science  of  observation,  calling  eye, 
foot,  and  hand  into  constant  exertion,  and  ever^  one  who  wishes 
well  to  its  interests,  may  senre  it,  perhaps  essentially,  by  keeping 
what  is  familiarly  edied  a  sharp  look  ont  The  fiagments  of  a 
ouarry,  the  ejecta  of  a  mine  or  a  tunnely  the  refuse  of  a  eoaWpit, 
toe  debris  of  a  precipice,  the  accumulatioas  of  the  strand^  may 
famish  unexpected  illustrations  or  suggest  new  trains  of  eiplor- 
ation.  That  singular  fossil,  Po///y;o?v76?^  ^oi^^mannty  was  found 
among  the  rubbish  at  the  mouth  of  a  Welsh  coal-mine. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Tfic  Second  Addrexs-  of  the  Annual  As^ernbltf  of  (he 
Congrcutil/o/in/  (  titon  oJ  England  and  Ualex,  hvld  at  the  (  on- 

fregutioiKii  J^ibrury.  London,  May  \2th,  15tb  and  ibth,  1835. 
o  the  Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  same  Faith  and  Order 
throughout  the  Empire.  12mo^  pp.  1^  Bvo,  3dL  IStaio,  Id, 
Londmi»  1836. 

2.  The  Scriptural  Unity  of  the  Protestant  Churches  exhibiied  tn  their 
published  Confessions,    12mo,  pp.  xx.  123.    Dublin,  1835. 

^T^HIS  Second  Address,  or  Yearly  Epistle  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Union,  has  for  its  main  topic,  the  enforcement  of  '  a 

*  scriptural  purity  of  coitiniunion  ^  on  the  churches,  and,  '  as  in- 

*  timately  connected  with  it,  a  faithful  administration  of  scrip- 
'  tural  discipline.^  Much  depends,  it  is  remarked,  on  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  are  received  to  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

'  It  is  our  acknowledged  conviction,  that  they  only  who  have  em- 
braced tho  Saviour,  and  hfivp  tasted  that  he  is  gracious,  arc  entitled  to 
Christian  fellowship,  or  qualitiecl  for  its  duties  und  enjoyments.  The 
admission  of  those  who  are  strangerb  to  the  power  ot  the  gospel  is  in 
every  way  injurious.  It  is  disastrous  most  frequently  to  the  indi- 
vidutals  themselves ;  having  a  tendency  to  quiet  the  oonsdisnoe»  and  to 
deceive  with  anfoanded  hopes  of  sahation :  and  a  serious  evil  to  the 
church  which  receives  them;  being  the  sure  means  of  lowsringils 
spiritual  character.  We  are  plainly  hound  in  kindness  to  them,  as 
well  as  in  faithfulness  to  the  cause  a{  God,  to  \nthhold  enconmg^inent 
from  such  as  give  no  evidence  ot  genuine  piety,  or  are  actuated  h)  im- 
proper motives.     Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  the 
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Lord  Jmus  CknsA,  are  the  only  indispennble  ^nafificatumt  nqniied. 
Tbey  arc  the  proper  Imuidation  of  mutual  confidence,  without  ^vhich 
fellowship  is  but  a  name.  On  the  ecriptaral  evidence  of  these,  often 
associated  witli  greiit  diffidence  and  timidity,  we  shoulrl  rejoice  to  hold 
ont  a  cordial  ■welcome  to  oiir  Christian  fellowship  and  love.  In  seeking 
such  evidences,  we  plead  tor  the  employment  of  no  painful  inquisi- 
torial process  ;  the  establisiiinent  of  no  harsh  and,  to  some,  impossible 
requirement ;  nothing  that  ought  to  offend  the  delicacy  or  repel  the 
approadiee  of  the  meet  timid.  Let  the  enatenoe  of  tme  pietijie  only 
meertuned,  in  the  jni^ment  of  charity,  and  we  are  aatlsfiea.  We  deem 
it  of  great  importance  to  abide  bj  theee  scriptural  requirement!. 
Svery  departure  from  them  is  dangerous,  whether  it  proceed  from 
causes  in  themselves  evil,  or  from  a  mistaken  Hense  of  duty.  It  will 
deteriorate  the  ciiaracter  of  the  church  by  the  admission  of  persons 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Ln"niid  objects  of  its  institution.  It 
will  place  in  jeopardy  the  hpiritualiU  aiiii  eiliciency  of  the  entire  body, 
by  the  almoet  oertahi  inftisioa  and  ultimate  pmalenoe  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  which  will  imperceptibljr  neutralise  the  privileges,  and  diaincline 
to  the  duties,  whioli  conunonion  involves.  The  elements  of  discord 
will  be  introduced,  where  agreement  should  reign ;  edification  will 
eoon  be  lost  si^ht  of,  or  cease  to  be  practicable  ;  and  the  very  intention 
of  the  institution  will  be  perverted  and  abused.  To  this  cause,  we 
sus]>ect  tliat  much  of  the  contention  which  occasionally  prc\  ;ii]s  in  our 
churclies,  often  eagerly  exaggerated  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
us,  is  to  be  attributed.  VVhei;e  a  healthy  state  of  spiritual  feeling  ez« 
igCa»  tlie  diiierenoes  which  ariae  amongst  brethren  may  eaeilv  be  aisoom« 
modated.  It  xa  only  when  aalfishneea»  passion,  and  werUlineaa  take 
part  in  the  strife,  that  ooofiision  and  every  evil  work  follow.  We  in* 
troduce  and  foster  these  dements,  when  tne  requirements  of  Scripture 
are  disjiensed  Avith,  tind  :i  ^vide  nnd  open  entrance  to  church  privilen-e, 
irraij)ective  of  spiritual  quaiihcations,  is  allowed.  It  is  admitted,  that 
even  with  the  i^rcatent  prudence  and  circumspection,  hypocrites  and 
deceivers  will  unawares  creep  in;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
directly  and  systematically  provide  for  the  increase  of  these  evils  —why 
we  shoiild  invite  hypocrisy  and  enoonrage  deception,  by  a  oarBlesa>  and 
still  more  by  an  indiscriminate,  admission  to  Christian  fUlowshlp, 
Keeping  equally  aloof  from  haieh  and  unnecessary  restrictions,  and 
from  a  lax  and  injurious  course  of  proceeding,  let  us  adhere  to  the  dt* 
rections  of  the  Sure  Testimony.  Duty,  interest,  and  experience  com- 
bine to  enforce  this  recommendation  upon  us.  Selecting  precious  ma- 
terials, 11\  in^^  stones,  in  the  building  of  the  Lord's  temple,  we  shall  be 
recompensed  fur  our  lubuur  in  the  increasing  spirituality  and  peace  of 
our  churches  now,  and  in  the  permanency  of  our  work.  It  shall  abide, 
for  the  day  shall  deckue  it,  when  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  wuik 
ef  what  sort  it  is. 

*  Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  permit  us  to  nioe  the  ne> 
o^sity  of  a  f  iithful  administration  of  scriptural  discipline.  This  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  churches;  though  we 
fear  that,  in  some  quarters,  it  is  not  Huriicieutly  understood.  Tho 
ability  of  any  church  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  exists,  very 
much  depends  on  the  earnest  desire  for  spiritual  improvement  evinced 
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by  each  member,  and  the  consequent  charactCT  impartf^d  to  ir^c  whole; 
body  ;  the  combination  of  sympathy,  watchfulness,  and  prayer,  directed 
towards  the  increase  of  every  holy  attainment  and  Christian  grace.  In 
such  heulthiiil  circumstances,  there  will  readily  be  found  every  needful 
fliiMNtfimi€iit  aad  aiditaiioe,  amidst  the  tmb  and  difficulties  of  our 
qpiritMTosiine,  sad  tfaow  sdf-denyiiig  habits  which  the  senrtoe  ef  the 
gospel  demands.  When,  however,  from  any  eaose,  the  character  of  the 
church  suffers,  whtn  it  declines  in  piety,  eren  without  any  departure 
from  sound  doctrine — a  vorv  |v»ssible  case — the  v»'rv  ♦•nd  (jf  felhn'/ship 
will  be  endangered.  It  w  ill  he  (*f  little  avail  to  boast  of  our  scriptural 
constitution,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  allowed  and  growing  indiifer- 
enoe  to  divine  things,  the  objects  which  it  coatemplates  have  been  neg- 
looted  cr  forgotten.  We  shall  only  the  neve  eOMtnallj  bring  it  int* 
diarepnte«  and  increase  the  conteKpt  with  whidi  the  entire  subject  is 
too  genendlj  regarded.  We  mention  this,  to  loniind  you,  that  the 
form  and  constitution  of  the  church,  howpvpr  scriptural  and  well 
adapted  as  a  means,  must  fail  in  the  furthenuice  of  holiness,  if  its  laws 
be  not  faithfully  administered,  and  the  end  of  its  creation  be  not  stea- 
dily kepi  iu  view  and  perseveringly  prosecuted,  in  the  s])irit  of  meek- 
neaa  and  knro.  Hio  oinBtitntiei&  A  ttie  chordi  ia  not  designed  to  sup- 
ply living  principles,  or  to  supwsede,  by  a  power  inherant  in  itself,  too 
necessity  of  theur  diligsnt  enltivotion,  ont  merely  to  fnrnish  iaciliti^ 
and  aids  for  their  incroue  in  strength  and  development  in  action.  One 
system  may  be  superior  to  another  in  f^fforrlinp;  f^uch  fitcilities,  but  the 
best  will  prove  worthless,  without  the  inescuce  and  influence  of  that 
Spirit  which  ought  to  anuiuite  it,  and  cmx  tdunc  i>ecure  \t»  intended 
fMults.  Whatever,  then,  injure^i  the  spiritual  character  of  the  church, 
in  the  ozteni  to  v^di  it  is  snfiiered  to  jnonnl,  defeats  its  designs. 
Every  chnidi  is  perpetually  exposed  to  injury.  Offences  must  come. 
Christians  may  hie  seduced  by  temptation,  and  fall  into  sin*  The  hy- 
pocritical may  gradually  throw  off  their  mask,  and  become  manifestly 
inditterent  to  the  interests  of  religion,  or  make  open  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  a  good  conscience,  ^rhe  continuance  f»f  allowed  sin,  in  the  purest 
community,  wiii  siowiv,  but  surely,  impair  its  character,  and  ulli- 
amfeely  esmtpt  it.  A  little  leana  leatmieth  tfao  whela  lump.  Some 
yriU  M  emMdened  to  enniiar  transgremions,  and  coming  hafaitnally 
into  osBtnet  witli  sin  unrebnked,  the  oonadences  of  all  will  lose  thonr 
tenderness.  As  the  infection  apwads,  the  standard  of  Christian  cha- 
racter will  be  practical Iv  nnd  permnnontlv  lowered:  coTitidcncf  will  be 
destroyed;  and,  instead  <it  being  mntnallv  serviceable  to  each  other's 
faith  and  hoH  i.-  >,  and  a  centre  from  which  emanates  a  healthful  mural 
influence  on  the  burrounding  ungodliness,  they  will  speedily  become  a 
oonliBderocy  Ibr  evil.  These  disastroos  effects  may  not  be  immediately 
diaeanuhle*  but  they  may  be  forming  and  working  out  by  a  strmiff 
under-current  of  infection,  which  eludes  observation,  until  accidental 
circumstances  reveal  them.  The  intention  of  scriptural  discipline  is 
to  furnish  a  corrective  to  these  evils,  and  ^xhen  employed  with  faith- 
fulness and  impartiality,  is  calculated  tc  t-wxt  a  salutary  inllaenci' 
upon  every  one  concerned  in  its  administration.  In  witnessiug  tiie 
prompti^e  and  affection  with  which  offendem  are  rebukod  ana  ad*» 
mmudiod,  or  the  ebatimile  islnctantl  j  eKol«dsd»  when  they  will 
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be  reclaiuieU  ;  ull  are  tautrht  tu  fear  >,in,  are  exciteti  to  watch fulnefts, 
and  receive  a  fresh  impulMt,  betiriiig  liiciu  uuwacd  ia  their  cuursie  af 
obedienoe.  Without  &e  protectMm  which  dlicipliae  tfadi^  we  have 
no  security  against  the  i]itn»dttction  of  erila*  which  tend  to  diittuli  the 
peace  and  impair  the  proeperity  of  ear  ehorches.'  pp.  5—7* 

So  far  a«.  our  knowledge  extends,  we  should  not  have  con- 
4aTed  that  the  Churches  embraced  by  this  Union  were  generally 
abargeable  with  a  negleet  or  relaxation  of  nligioua  diacipliiie; 
■nor  ia  tfaic  meant  to  be  implied,  perhaps,  in  the  above  admonitory 
iMorhi.  We  abonld  not»  however,  be  wrprieed  to  find  them 
cited  by  the  Author  of  Eeeaye  on  the  Church,^  or  by  some 
bcmest  contrnvertiat  of  the  same  stamp,  as  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  Disaenters  thonselves,  that  the  importaace  of  a  fikitfa- 
nil  administration  of  scrtptmnil  discipline  is  not  generally  under- 
stood among  them  ;  whence  it  will  be  an  easy  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  discipline  is  not  more  efTective  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  itself.  Against  ^iich  misconceptions  and 
misreprcsentatioQs  it  may  be  tliliicult  to  guard  ;  but  we  could 
have  wislicd  that  some  careaf  had  been  entered  an^ainst  the  ua- 
candid  inference.     It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  '  many  of  our 

*  churches  can  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  speedy  check 

*  which  discipline  gives  to  incipient  evik;'  and  it  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  discipline  contended  for  is  nei^ier  chimerical 

«  Mor  thaaseticai,  but  anata  m  ptactiee,  nd  may  be  nnivenaify 
B^absad* 

The  Bobject  of  dneipKne  is  a  very  important,  bat  a  very  de- 
fieate  one,  and  requires  a  much  more  distinct  exposition  than  can 
be  loolted  fi>r  in  such  an  address.    That  discipline  is  not  the  act 
of  those  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  the  church  belongs*  bttt 
of  the  entire  body,  is  a  position  which  seems  to  us  to  require 
sonoe  little  qualitication.    If  the  word  discipline  is  understood 
simply  of  the  public  expulsion  or  suspension  of  a  member,  it  ia 
most  fit  that  nn  individuals  should  be  intrusted  with  such  a 
power,  io  virtue  ot  tlieir  (inice,  irres])ective  of  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  body.    But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  understand  dji»ci- 
pline  as  mainly  consisting  in  that  pastoral  8U[)erintendence, 
whicli,  when  effectively  exercised,  will  often  supersede,  by  private 
admonition,  the  neceshity  for  ulterior  proceeding.    In  cases  of 
open  sin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ;  but  cbordi  censures  .have  not  in  all  cases  been  levetled 
against  offences  inrolving  any  moral  turpitude,  and  much  muik 
depend  upon  the  coostitution  of  the  court   We  venture  to  think 
diat  there  exisia  no  real  difference  of  sentiment  on  iJtia  heed  bt~ 
tween        wiuer  of  the  Address  and  ourselves;  but  wa  aw 
aoxioua  that  such  a  docomiiit  should  nai  be  opea  ta  misnnb- 
atnudftOB*  The  all-impoftanl  mkj/M  of  mnrental  responsifailiiy  ia 
aabseipiently  adveitad  ta,  and  iba  daay  at  pastors  lo  pay  iMptpial 
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attention  to  the  young.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  topic  more 
folly  tmlad  in  m  fasSm  addreas.  UfKm  the  whole,  we  ccndiily 
fecommend  this  Addms  to  the  serious  perusal  of  our  readers* 

We  have  been  led  to  notice,  in  Immediata  connexion  with  this 
Address,  the  second  publication,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
title,  because  it  contains,  appended  to  the  more  ancient  symboll, 
the  Declaration  of  Faith  recently  published  by  the  Congrega* 
tional  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  and  adopted  by  their 
brethren  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  other  contents  of  the 
volume  are,  the  twenty-eight  Articles  of  the  Tri«?h  Church, 
agreed  on  by  the  Convocation  held  in  Dublin  in  1615;  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  United  SectssKni  synods 
in  Scotland  and  Ire  land,  and  the  General  Asstmbly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America.  The  object  of  the  Compiler 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title;  but  we  transcribe  vith 
tdeasure  from,  the  Prefiioe,  the  further  explanation  of  its  excd- 
bnt  design. 

'  The  writer  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  discover  nothing  but  what 
is  evil  in  the  general  ehnreh  at  the  present  day ;  nor  does  he  love  to 
dwell  on  the  less  fasdnating  ftatnies  of  her  members;  nor  Is  he  a 

floomy  alarmist,  who  can  foresee  nothing  hut  desolation  and  wosw 
with  fervent  thanksgivings  to  God,  for  what  He  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  His  Church,  and  in  full  faith  of  the  certain  bestowncnt  of 
all  that  He  has  promised,  he  would  hold  up  existing  evils  to  tlie  view 
of  the  Brethren,  that  they  may  be  excited  to  humiliation,  watchfulness, 
and  prayer. 

'  It  has  been  thought  that  it  might,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
aid  in  eilecting  this  object,  were  the  attention  of  Christians  directed  to 
their  essential  oneness  in  all  the  grand  characteristics  of  their  common 

Christianity  ;  and  to  the  views  of  those  who,  in  these  countries,  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  plantation  and  establishment  among  us  of  the 
Gospel,  with  its  privil^es  and  blessings.  Their  views  of  divine  truth 
were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  servants  of  God  in  every 
preoeding  period :  for,  while  error  is  moltiibrm  and  variable,  truth  is 
one  and  immutable.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in  the  ways^ 
and  see ;  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way:  and  walk 
therein,  nnd  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

*  Witli  this  design  the  following  little  work  has  been  undertaken. 
It  consists  of  the  summaries  of  faith  and  practice,  originally  framed  by 
those  who  were  instrumental,  under  God,  in  giving  to  these  lands  all 
that  is  valuable  in  their  religious, — and  even  their  civil  niivileges  ; 
and  whidi  are  sHIl  held  hy  the  great  body  of  professed  believeis. 
Hiat,  in  all  their  leading  outlines,  AeyUre  founded  upon  *'^e  apostles 
and  prophets,"  will  be  obvious  from  a  careful  and  (»ndid  examination 
of  the  posfttses  of  Scripture  nppenderl  prwfs  of  the  statements  they 
contain.  That  they  are  in  substance  the  same  with  those  formuliia 
employed  by  the  churches — ^immediately  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic 
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age,  and  prior  to  tlie  rise  of  the  great  apostasy  " — for  asserting  the 
truth  and  cx>iidemnijig  error,  might  be  easily  shown.  And  when  the 
glorious  Reformation  took  place,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  iMiltoii, — 
"Thtn  im  the  iaered  Bible  sought  oat  of  the  doaty  oornm  where 
profane  fidaehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  schools  opened,  divine 
and  hnnwn  leamnig  raked  out  of  the  embera  of  forgotten  tongues,  the 
princes  and  cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  of  sal- 
vation ;  the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistil>le  mi«;ht  of  weakness,  shaking 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorning  the  riery  rage  of  the  old  red 
tlnigon ;" — when  Luther,  and  the  rest  of  the  glorious  band  of  his  coad- 
jutors and  followers,  swept  away  the  errors  and  superstitions  where- 
with the  fiur  fim  ef  the  chnreh  had  been  covered  and  deformed,  and 
■dopted  the  plan  which  had  been  employed  before,  for  exhibiting  truth 
snd  condemning  error,  that  both  might  In',  contrasted  with  the  in- 
fifidlible  oracles  of  God,  bv  publishing  the  An^sbTir^:,  Hclvotic,  and 
other  "Confessions  " — as  theirs  were  in  substance  identical  with  those 
of  the  church  in  her  purest  times,  so  are  these  which  follow,  in  all 
vital  points,  the  s^mc  with  theirs.  No  infallibility,  nor  even  authority, 
ia  claimed  for  them  on  aeoonnt  of  the  men  who  compiled  them, — how- 
ever learned,  eminent,  and  holy  many  ef  fhem  were;  they  woold, 
themselvee,  have  been  the  very  first  to  disclaim  all  aadi  pretensions, 
SDd  to  say,  *'  Be  ye  followers  of  us,"  in  so  far  as  "  we  are  of  Christ." 
"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  But  to  every  sober-minded 
Christian  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  lind  that,  amid  all  the  changes  in 
outward  circumstances,  and  all  the  varieties  of  forms  and  rites, — in 
every  age  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  the  church  has  been  identical ; 
and  it  muat  teach  such  persona  to  ding  to  and  contend  for  thcae^  in- 
stead of  attnching  undue  importance  to  modes  and  opinions  that  have 
been  constantly  varying. 

'  The  practice  of  exhibiting  what  ihr  church  has  conceived  to  be 
the  truth,  and  condemning  the  errors  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
broached  and  propagated  by  its  enemies,  has  been  adopted  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  still  prevails.  With  the  view  of  showing,  still  further, 
the  harmcny  which  exiau  among  those  who  hold  the  Head,"  even 
nder  the  moat  diverae  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  ~to  the  more  an- 
ciently pabliahed  creeds  adopted  in  these  countries,  ia  added  **  The 
Declaration  of  the  Congr^ational  Churches." 

*  That  Confessions,"  nke  other  things,  may  be  abused, — on  the 
one  hand,  by  being  enjorccd  upon  unwilling  conscipnces  bv  the  fear  of 
loss  or  the  hope  of  emolument, — and  on  the  other  udopled,  hypocritic- 
dly,  from  sinister  designs,  by  unprincipled  individuals, — is  at  once  ad- 
anted  ;  but  that,  when  properly  nseo,  they  are  important  and  war- 
laatable,  ia  by  the  common  practice  of  all  the  orthodox  chq^hes  ad- 
mitted and  aanctioned.  Toey  evince  the  sense  in  which  Scripture  ia 
nnderstood,  —exhibit  the  union  of  the  friends  of  truth,  in  the  assertion: 
of  its  principles  and  testifying  neniinst  corruptions, — and  lay  the  found- 
ation for  harmony,  in  the  "  walking  together  "  of  those  who  are  thus 
"  sgreed."  '  pp.  vii — x. 
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Art.  VIII.  1.  The  Church  lis  onni  Encrny,  beinj^  an  Answer  to  the 
Pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  T)r.  Chalmers.  Particularly  to  his  Asper- 
bions  on  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition^  cor- 
rected.   By  Adam  Black.   8vo.,  pp.  m   Edinburgh,  1835. 

S.  Slatemmt  rclnih  t'  (n  Church  Accomivodntion  m  Scollafff^ :  in  An- 
swer to  the  Heprrsfiitations  in  the  Circular  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  &c.  By  the  Scottish  Central  Board  for  Vk^ 
diotting  the  Rights  of  Dfetentera.  Third  Edition,  with  a«  Ap- 
peiidiz.  Bin,,  pp.       fidinhmgh,  183& 

1L¥0ST  truly  is  the  Church — if  we  mast  gire  that  name  to  m 
^^-^  ecclesiastical  establishment  intended  to  secure  4  monopoly 
to  a  portion  of  the  Chufch,-»it8  own  nicmy :  and  meet  apposite' 
in  its  application  is  the  proverb  which  Mr.  Black  places  upon  his 
title  page :  ^*  Every  v  ise  wom«n  Iniihieth  her  house,  hut  the 
fooljKn  plticketh  it  down  witli  licr  liutids."*  The  infatuation 
the  uphoUiers  ol'  Uio  Church  and  State  jjoliey  is  extreme,  and 
looks,  we  had  ahnost  said,  like  judicial  hliiuint  ss.  Is  it  not  piti- 
able to  find  mch  men  ns  Dr.  Chalnicrii,  the  swurn  ent  inv  of  all 
compulsory  payments  for  tlit  sujipurt  of  the  poor,  coming  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  compulsory  payments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the ,  ministers  of  his  own  sect,  and  calKn^  upon  the 
Government  for  fresh  grants  of  the  puUtc  money,  in  order  to 
onthpild  and  outbid  the  voluntaries,  who  have  outstripped  the 
state  Church  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  ? 
We  honestly  confess  that  we  have  read  Mr.  Black^s  dear  and 
triumphant  exposure  of  the  Doctor's  unaccountable  blunders  and 
unwarrantable  aspersions  with  astonishment.  Never  was  a  cham 
mote  triumphantly  refiited  than  that  which  Dt.  Chalmers  broognt 
against  the  Town  Council.  We  have  not  room  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  wc  stronf^lv  recommend  our  readers  to  obtain  Mn 
jBlfick's  pamphlet,  whicli,  tliouirh  relating  chiefly  to  a  local  dis- 
pute, fnrni-^!ies  a  very  strong  case  aprainst  tho  vrrv  principle  of 
Establishments.  We  must  make  room  for  the  tuliowing  para- 
graph. 

*  The  Church  (uf  Scotland)  has  long  since  Iwt  its  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions and  contiflenro  of  the  common  people;  that  clft.ss  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  i.0  anxious  to  retsill  to  hs  c<mwMUtiion.    Give  thcin  sit- 
tings iu  the  K&tahii^hed  churches  cheup  or  altqgelh<.*r  iree,  they  will 
not  return.   Time  was  when  the  inhahitaats  looked  up  to  their  mi- 
nisters as  their  oounselloia  and  defenders,  but  that  was  whea  the  ail- 
nisters  were  nut  the  iastraaseots  of  the  court,  or  a  court  feeSieo,  but 
defenders  against  the  corrupn'  ri  md  the  Church  Establishment  o£  the 
court.    The  people  have  long  hail  to  contemplate  the  niinislcrs  of  the 
Establishment,  not  only  subject  but  obsequious  to  the  <rn\  eminent  that 
supported  them ;  and  during  the  reign  of  terror^  when  de6|K>tic  go- 


ternnents  trenched  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  th«y  had  grouiHl 
t9  believe  tkat  thie  cdergj  aympalhizeti  witli  tUttir  overbearing  rulers, 
lAd  4tooinniged  then  In  all  their  despotio  mmmnM ;  uaA  itt  tii«  laie 
traaeniona  tliiigfe^  bciiftcu  »mtiati  detmiiaed  to  antrt  ite  T^fate^ 
tad  SB  Mu^tM^mj  reaiiate  in  withholding  them,  the  clergy,  with  a 
£»w  exceptions,  have  thrown  their  influence  into  the  scnle  of  cormp* 
tion,  and  rHn«rcd  theniRelvex  agrainst  the  people.  Even  to  the  present 
hwir,  tho  TJiinistcrs  of  the  Establishment  gave  their  votes  iind  their 
iaiiuence  in  iuvuur  of  men  whom  the  common  people  aloiost  uuivcrsally 
coOBtder  as  the  enemies  of  their  rights  and  libertMS. 

'  In  regard  ta  nfigiaoi  ■attam»  tbey  1mm  mft  iuM  la  veaMill  <ha 
ifldiffeTenee  which,  with  mm  exceptioni,  tiha  EstaUishment 

has  laaaifested,  and  the  snpcrdliaaa  rafiMal  of  many  of  its  ministers 
to  a)-operate  with  ministers  and  otemhers  of  other  oenominations,  f&t 
the  advancement  of  objects  of  a  benevolent  and  religiouf?  nature  :  they 
remember  the  disfavour  which  they  at  first  showed  to  Sabbath  schools, 
— the  refusal  of  many  of  them  to  join  w  ith  Christians  of  Dtssentin^ 
OMimaniiiaa  in  tlie  Bible  Sodetjj^lia  eoldnoa  and  didike  witn 
wlieh  the  JBttaUiahnient  regarded  miawnaf » aaaitiana,  till  after  atand- 
iag  aU  tha  dav  Idle  for  very  shame»  tbty  at  last  feH  compelled  to  enter 
apoQ  the  work  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  in  how  feeble  a  way  ! 
A  fsoetious  minister  of  the  Chtircli  used  to  say,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  IVfi^^niou  put  him  in  mind  of  a  "  clocking  hen  wi'  ae  bird;" 
while  the  p<K>r  and  small  budy  of  Baptists  have  their  missionaries 
widely  spread  amongthe  heathen.  I  need  not  again  refer  to  the  state 
and  coDGuct  of  the  uhnreh  in  the  Higfahuids  and  destitute  districts^ 
Dor  to  the  undue  superiority  which  the  churchmen  assume  over  other 
deasodnatiom  of  Christians.  And  whan  they  se%  oanpled  with  this, 
the  wealthy  members  of  chapels  of  (him  petitioning  Parliament  for 
State  rncln^i'Tnents,  that  thev  nr,\v  thro^v  tiieir  own  burden  on  others, 
their  alienatiuu  from  the  (^htureh  M  coatirmed,  and  their  opposition 
strengthened/    pp.  47j  4^ 

Tu  no  point  of  view  docs  the  conduct  of  the  Anti-Voluntaries 
appear  so  dishonourable,  so  irrcroncilcably  at  variance  with  can- 
dour oT  Christian  integrity,  as  in  the  delusive  statements  put 
forth  with  regartl  to  the  want  of  Church  accommodation.  The 
palpable  unfairness  of  these  statements  is  denioustrated  in  the 
second  of  these  pamphlets  by  a  scries  of  statistical  tables,  which 
entirely  demolihh  the  pretence  upon  which  the  application  for  new 
churches  is  gri>uiided.  For  instance,  in  sixteen  of  the  places  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Circular  of  the  Aasembly^a  Committee,  ' it  is 
ihewn,  that  instead  of  the  alleged  de6ciency  of  church  rwm, 
stated  at  159>444,  there  is  a  real  surplus  of  35,653,  according  to 
the  principle  of  ddeulation  laid  down  hy  Dr.  Clehmd !  The  table 
attached  to  the  Circular 

'  keeps  entirely  out  of  ww,  the  aoooounodation  provided  by  Dissent- 
ers ot  different  dttDominstioos,  and  takes  up  the  entcavagant  position, 
that  whatever  may  be  their  religious  opmions,  accommodation  con- 
Aected  with  the  fistablishmeAt,  sufficient  for  the  wkoU  popnlation. 
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this  omission,  and  by  overrating  the  quantity  of  church  accommo- 
dation required,  the  defidency  is  made  to  appear  enormous ;  for  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  and  table,  afterguards  given,  that  in 
the  places  which  have  been  iielected,  while  the  Establishment  has 
only  provided,  in  both  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease,  1 13,026 ;  Dig- 
■enten*  acting  on  the  vohuitary  system,  Imwe  pmmded  141 ,770  «^ 
tings ;  and  it  it  also  of  importance  to  remark,  that  Of  the  abovo 
141,770  fittiop,  avwards  of  130,000  are  provided  by  evan|alifiBi  Dis- 
senters, who.  It  will  not  he  denied,  teach  the  ^eat  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  at  h*ast  as  purely  and  dilicrontlv  as  the  clertxy  of  the  Esta- 
blish riH'iit.  Unless,  therefore,  in  huliciting  aid  from  i^dvt'rnnieiit,  the 
object  IS  entirely  sectarian,  and  with  u  view  tu  uruiiel)  tini'  from  the 
nnks  of  DiiteiitefOf  thia  large  topply  cannot  be  disregarded.' 

But  that  the  object  is  sectarian  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  for 
the  existence  of  tltc  Church  accommodation  provided  by  Dissent* 
era  is  the  provocative  to  the  exertions  now  making  to  furnish 
cheaper  seats  in  the  Churches  of  the  Estabiibhiaent,  ami  tlius  to 
bribe  the  attendance  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  will  Parliament 
suffer  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  fraudulent  statements,  or 
lend  itadf  10  tliif  dcmnte  effort  to  lecoTer  lost  ground  frooi  tbe 
DiMcntcn  at  tlie  pomic  expenie  1   We  cumot  boieve  it 


ArU  IX,*'— Memoirs  of.  John  Frederic  OhrrUn,    Fifth  Edition^  18mo. 
(with  Portrait  and  Vignette.)    Xjundou,  1835. 

T^E  are  pleated  to  see  a  fifUi  edition  of  this  delightfbl  piece  of 
^  ^  biography;  and  in  thia  attractive  and  elegant  shape,  it  will 
form  a  very  engaging  present,  fit  to  range  among  the  Anethyeta 
and  Amulets  and  Keepsakes  of  the  Boudoir  or  Library-uble  ;  — 
or,  what  were  better  still,  to  displace  some  Tolttme  of  less  intrinsic 
vahie.  The  Memoirs  of  Neff  would  form  an  ezcdlent  companion 
volume. 
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AftT.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  ft  few  dayi  will  be  pablisbed,  Mimtterial  Solidtiide  and  Fldditft 
a  Farewell  Sermon  addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Holland  Cbapd» 
North  Brixton,  June  21st,  With  a  brief  History  of  the  Au- 

thor's'ooimezion  with  that  Place  of  Worahip.   By  John  Styles^  DJ>. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  vols,  small  8vo,  Greece  and  the 
Levant ;  or  Diary  of  a  Summer's  Excursion  in  1834.  With  Epistolary 
Supplements.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D,,  of  St.  John's 
College^  Gembridge^  Antlior  «f  "  The  Topography  and  Antiquities  of 
Rome." 

In  the  press,  in  one  small  Volume,  foc>lscnp  octavo,  Roman-British 
Coins  ;  or.  Coins  of  the  Romans,  struck  in  nnd  relating  to  the  Province 
of  Britain.  Pf)pularly  illustrated  and  explained.  By  J.  Y.  Aker- 
man,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "  A  de^icriptive  Catalogue  of  rare  and  un- 
«iltied  Rmnen  Cains.**  This  wmk  will  eontoin  an  aeeomte  deserlptien 
of  every  Roman  Coin  having  relatieii  to  Britain,  and  also  an  account 
of  those,  wbidi  were  minted  in  this  oonntry  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.  It  w91  be  illnstnted  by  nuuMrous  ^ates  on  steel  and 
wood. 

Also,  in  4to,  the  first  part  of  a  Series  of  143  Plates  of  Roman  Coins 
and  Medals,  comprising  all  the  important  varieties  of  the  Consiilnr  or 
Family  Series,  and  those  of  the  Empire,  from  Pumpey  the  Great,  down 
to  Trajan  Dedns,  Indnding  many  of  those  strode  in  the  Coloniea 
and  Imperial  Greek  Cities,  embradng  a  period  of  47o  years.  With 
Introductory  Observations.  By  the  late  Rer.  Jclm  Olen  King,  D.D.« 
F,RJ3.  F JS.A.  dec  &c 
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Abt.  XI.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


of  Smiiient  Roman  Cathofie 
Mlwionar;  5.  By  John  Csm^  Es(|. 
NMtiy  boiiiHi  ID  clofli^  6s.  Foimiog  a 
Cootlaiiito  of  «CMae*i  livtt  of  B<ni« 
Mat  Missionaries."    i  voU.,  priie  }2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Jantes  Mackintosh.  Edited  by  bit 
Son,  Robofft  James  Bltcktntoih^  Ba^ 
In  t  vodi.  •voi  vilii  Portniu. 


Life  md  Times  of  Wmiam  ITT..  King 
of  England,  EMid  Sfafliholdcr  of  Holland. 
By  the  Hon.  .irthur  Trevor,  M.P.  M.A., 
Cbrkt  Cbiureh,  Oxford,  &c   Vol.  L  9ro, 

TrtiLstrations  of  ifit-  Hustory  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Serenteenlh  Centuries.  Trans- 
lated IraiD  theGerm  of  Frdkride  Von 
Raumer,  by  Lord  Francis  BgattaQt  MJ^* 
In  2  vola.  post  8vch  price  21i. 

German  Historical  Antbolocy.  By 
Adolobtit  Jknayt,  Fb.  Dr.  Wvig.  9w, 

MUCSLLAlflOlta. 

Bptdnmu  of  the  Tafalo  Tall;  of  the  late 
B^vr]  Tnvlor  Coleridge,  Esq.  U  S  Toll* 
ibep.  ^vo,  mnh  a  Portrait^  \5t. 

neeiDMi  jHenwe*  em  presemea  ufiny 

Oiildren.  By  tb«  Hev.  Samuel  Charles 
W>lks»  Piice  ifc  6(L,  bound  in 

dotb. 

The  BlMical  Litewy,  a  Monthly  Pe- 
riodicil,  at  T^ri'f^fH'tirif,  fiandsomely 
printed,  in  24  i'agcs,  wnfi  a  Wrapper. 

roxiav. 

The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Dante,  inciudinf 
die  Vila  Nuuvo  and  Convito.  Translated 

byCberIc«Lydl,B«HofKi»M*«b'*  ^'^^ 
the  Italian  Text  on  the  page  Opfodte  the 

Translation.    Post  8vo,  iiU, 

rovmcAL  acoKOHT. 

Coiorii/aiion  of  South  Australia.  By 
R.  Torrensi  Esq.*  F.R.S.,  Chairman  ol 


the  Colonization  ComoiiiiaB  lor  fletllb 

Avistralia.    Svo,  12.v. 

The  Origin  of  Universities  and  Aca- 
deniieal  Dejfrees.  By  Henry  Maiden, 
I^r.A.,  late  Fellnw  of  Trinrtv  C«ll^, 
Cambridge;  Professor  of  Grc^  in  the 
Unhrenilj  of  London.  Fcap.  8f  o,  8$,  6di 
cloth. 

Statement  of  the  Provision  fnr  the  Pooft 
and  the  Condition  ot  die  Labouriag 
Classo^  in  a  conridcrabli?  portion  wf  Ame- 
rica and  Kurope.  Tly  X;(ssau  W.  Senior, 
Eai^  Baag  the  Preface  lo  the  For^gn 
CommunicaUons  contained  In  the  Ayptn 
dix  to  the  Poor  Law  Report  firo* 

tUtOLOOY. 

Ten  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Events 
in  the  Ltl'e  and  Character  of  Mosea. 
the  Rer.  M.  Andenent  MJk.,  kle  of  SL 
John's.  Cambridge,  and  IMiuister  of  East 
Dehrkh  ChapeV  CamberweU.  12mo,6s. 


Tmvds  in  Ethiopist  above  the  Second 
Oiteraict  of  the  Nile;  cadiiUling  the  Stale 

of  that  Country  and  Its  various  Inh  iVit- 
ants,  under  it>e  Dominion  of  Mohaaimad 
Ali ;  and  illustrating  the  AnUifuities,  Arts, 
and  History  of  the  Ancient  Kingdotn  of 
Meroe.  By  G.  A.  Hoskin*^^.  F.sq.  With 
a  Map,  and  90  IlluttratioB«,  SL  19$.^ 

Visit  to  ConatantiDoplc  and  some  of  the 
Greek  Islands.  By  John  Auldjo,  £s^ 
F.G.Sn  Author  of  '•Aaccot  of  Mont 
Blanc."  With  Plates,  etched  Iqr  Geoiye 
Cniikshank,  lOi.  6d. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  2>yna, 
Ae.  By  M.  de  Leaaartlne.  In  9  rola. 
WOL  8vo.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Journal  of  a  Kestdence  and  Tour  in  the 
tJflited  Sietef  of  North  Americe,  Aoea 
April  18S3  to  October  1834.  By  B.  S. 
Abdy,  Fellow  of  Je5us  College,  Cm* 
bridge.   H  vois.  post  cvo,  30s. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Journal  of  n  Re.tidenre  and  Tour  in  the  United  Slates  (4" 
North  America,  ifroai  April  to  October  1834.     Bv  S. 

Abdy,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  In  tbr«e  Volumes. 
Urge  12mo.   pp.  1248.    London,  1835. 

2.  Penitentiaries  (United  Slates),  Report  of  William  Crawford, 
Esq.,  oa  the  Peuitentiarkii  of  the  United  States,  addressed  to  His 
Majesty's  Prindpel  Secretary  of  State.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  11  Auguat,  1834.  folio,  pp^  5i29. 

ly^f  II.  ABDV  left  England  for  America,  in  company  with  Mr. 
'^^'^  Crawford,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  our  Government  to 
inapeet  the  ptiaons  of  the  United  Sutes.  His  own  attention  waa 
natunlly  directed  to  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  he 
inspected  all  the  principal  Penitentiaries.  On  this  account,  ire 
haye  placed  together  our  Traveller^  Journal  and  the  Ofiicid 
Report  of  Mr.  Crawfinrd. 

The  most  interesting  light  in  which  America  can  be  Tiewed, 
is  that  of  A  grand  experiment  in  political  economy.  The  young 
Republic  entered  upon  her  career  amid  all  the  lights  of  tlie  Intter 
part  of  the  cirrhtecnth  century;  she  has  been  left  UTidistiirl)cd  by 
foreign  danger  or  external  prcRj^nre  in  organizing  her  lll^^titution8; 
she  has  neither  been  incumbered  by  the  relics  of  feudalism,  nor 
embarrassed  v^ith  a  redundant  population  ;  there  has  been  a  clear 
field  for  working  out  the  plans  of  her  legislators  and  philosophers: 
nothing,  therefore,  can  l»e  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
ifae  results  so  far  as  hitherto  developed.  England  has  a  peculiar 
intereal  in  them,  because  the  American  Government  is,  with  all 
hs  dissimilarity,  the  genuine  production     British  constitutional 

Sinciples :  it  i8»  in  fiict»  little  more  than  a  modi6cation  of  the 
ritian  Colonial  system,  with  an  Elective  Governor  General  in- 

VOt..  XIV.»M.8.  N 
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stead  of  one  dependeot  upon  the  Crown  of  the  old  country. 
Were  the  West  India  Islands  to  unite  in  successful  revolt,  and, 
having  joined  in  a  federal  compact,  to  elect  a  President  and  ge- 
neral Congress,  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  institutions  of  America  are  all  our  own,  rnndi- 
fied  by  circumstances,  or  pushed  a  little  to  the  extreme.  What 


received  direct  from  these  Islands  by  constant  emigration ;  and 
America  is  building  prisons  to  receive  English  convicts  and  Irish 
paupers.  To  England  also  she  owes  her  first  ste]>s  in  that  career 
of  national  crime,  which,  if  not  s^predily  checked  and  retraced, 
will,  as^  surely  as  there  is  a  righteous  Judge,  "  who  executeth 
judgement  for  tin-  o|)])rcsscd,''  entail  upon  these  haughty  repub- 
licans a  fearful  retribution. 

*  The  Americans,^  savs  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  *  are  perpetually 

*  taunting  England  with  having  entailed  slavery  upon  their  coun- 

*  try."*  This  is,  after  all,  but  the  taunt  of  guilt  to  its  tempter. 
England  has  repented  of  her  sin,  and,  by  a  splendid  sacriHce,  has 
justified  the  sincerity  of  her  wish  to  exterminate  a  system  so  ab- 
horrent from  the  spirit  of  her  laws  and  institutions.  But  the 
people  of  England  have  never  been  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
party  to  either  the  abominations  of  the  slave-trade,  or  the  tolera- 
tion of  slavery  itself.  The  West  India  interest  of  this  countrr, 
though  strong  in  commercial  wealth,  and  protected  by  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Crown,  embraces  but  a  small  section  of  the 
community :  and  out  of  that  sphere  of  sordid  mercantile  interest, 
the  national  feeling  has  been  uncorrupt.    The  laws  of  this  coun- 

•  try  never  recognised  slavery  as  the  legal  condition  of  a  British 
subject,  of  whatever  colour;  and  it  required  only  an  appeal  to 
the  laws  to  decide,  (in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  in  177^9) 
that  the  claim  of  property  in  man  could  not  be  substantiated 
u]ion  the  British  soil.  On  toucliing  the  English  shores,  the 
negro  is  under  tlic  prrUection  of  tlic  s'ame  laws  as  the  native 
Englishman,  and  tiie  slave  becomes  at  once  a  free  man.  Xo 
subject  of  the  British  Crown  can  he  dealed  with  as  a  crinnnal, 
-till  he  has  been  adjudged  to  be  such ;  and  the  law  knows  nothintr 
of  personal  hondage,  except  as  the  punishment  of  crime.  Tliu-^ 
there  is  a  privilege  attaching  to  the  condition  of  a  British  sub^ 
ject,  which  docs  not  belong  to  the  native  of  the  free  rt  j)ublicaa 

•  States  of  America ;  and  the  Ix- 11  eh  cent  iiction  which  makes 
the  Crown,  as  the  sovereign  proprietor,  the  equal  protector 
of  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  throws  a  lustre  aroimd  the  con- 
stitutional moni|Tchy  of  these  realms,  that  is  wholly  want- 
ing to  the  jealous  and  tyrannical  republicanism  which  coiu 
dernns  eveiy  coloured  native  to  ihe  de^pndation  of  a  servile  easier 
and  denies  to  a  sixth  of  the  population  the  common  righto  of 
humanity. 


is  more,  a  large  proportion 
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*  Among  the  twelve  miilmw  who  'mike  up  our  cemmi,*  afe 
American  writer  doet  not  Mush  to  aaVy  *  two  miHIoDt  are  aep»- 

*  rated  from  the  poaeeseors  of  the  Mil,  by  birth,  by  the  hmnd  of 

*  mdeUble  igmrninp^  by  prejudices  mutual,  deep,  incuraUe.  Be- 

*  nevolenoe  seems  to  overlook  them.    Patriotism  forgets  them* 

*  In  every  part  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  broad  and  impass^ 

*  able  line  of  dcmareation  between  every  man  who  has  one  drop 
'  fif  A  frican  blood  in  his  rri?/s\  and  every  other  class  in  the  eom- 
'  muiiity.    The  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  our  legislative  halls  arc  shut 

to  tliem  by  the  irresistible  force  of  ])ii!)lic  sentiment.  No  talents, 

*  however  great,  no  piety,  liuwcver  pure  and  devoted,  no  patriot- 

*  ism,  however  ardent,  can  secure  their  admission.    The  Stjodra 

*  is  not  further  separated  from  the  Brahmin,  in  regard  to  all  his  . 
'  privileges,  than  the  negro  is  from  the  white  man,  by  the  preju- 

'  dices  which  result  from  the  diflerence  made  between  them  by 
^  the  God  of  nature."  *  That  is,  from  the  diflerence  in  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  which,  in  the  case  of  many  a  mulatto,  approaches  so 
near  to  the  complexion  of  the  American  Brahmin  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  discriminated.  The  licentiousness  which  is  the  fruit  of 
slavery,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  plea  set  up  for  the  treatment  of 
the  coloured  freemen,  arc  attested  by  the  same  living  evidence. 

*  Talk  of  tiie  barriers  of  nature/  exclaims  ^Ir.  Garrison  with 
luniest  indignation,  '  when  the  land  swarms  with  living  refutations 
'  of  the  statement  !"* 

*  Tliou^h  I  had  heard  nuicli,"  bays  Mr.  Abdy,  *  bcfure  I  left 

*  England,  about  tlie  aristocrasy  of  the  skin,  which  so  disgrace- 

*  fully  distinguishes  the  new  from  the  old  world  f,  I  was  not  pre. 

*  pared  to  nnd  that  America  had  borrowed  from  Asia  her  de^ 
'  grading  system  of  castes,  and  that  the  western  worid  was  di- 

*  tided  into  Brahmins  and  Pariahs.^ 

'  That  a  people,  not  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest  of  mankind^  in 

justice,  religion,  or  li i n d carted n ess,  should  condemn  nearly  one-fifth 
of  their  fr11n\v-citizen4S,  without  pity,  without  remorse,  ami  ^vithout  a 
trial,  to  contempt  and  obloquy,  for  no  reason  but  tliat  of  tht-  btrongest, 
and  no  crime  but  that  of  colour,  is  one  of  those  anomahes  which  the 
liiiloi^  of  erery  ap  and  eotmtry*— to  the  shame  of  hnmaft  natuie-^ 
eihilnts;  bnt  whidi  the  history  of  no  age  and  of  no  country  exhibits 
in  awnre  preposterous  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  ad- 
vancement of  intelligence,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Alarmed 
at  the  increasing  numbers  of  tliis  insulted  race,  and  foreseeing,  with 
tlif  instinctive  acutencss  of  cruelty,  in  tlieir  advuucing  intelligence,  a 
demand  for  social  rights  and  the  efforts  of  commercial  competition,  the 


*  African  Beposttoryt  patsbni  See  £cl.  Retr.  3d  Seriesj  Vol.  IX. 

pp.147.  HR 

i  This  is  not  true  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the  new  continent. 
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fmured  majoritf  were  stndniiig  evtry  nerve  to  drive  them  out  of  tii* 
MQntry  by  contumelious  treatment  or  deceptions  promises.' 

'  In  England,  a  sable  complexion  is  a  passport,  almost  every  where, 
to  kindness  and  liberality.  In  that  part  of  America  which  r]:iim» 
kindred  with  her  sons,  it  is  viewed  with  aversion  or  repelled  with 
scorn.  The  studied  separation  in  the  first  periods  of  life ; — the  uni- 
venal  antipathy  during  all  that  snooeed  the  rigorous  exelnsioo  from 
the  courtesies  and  aeoomplishments  of  social  life ; — and,  above  all,  the 
risk  of  losing  caste  attached  to  any  deviation  from  what  despotic  COS* 
tnm  mnrkefl  with  her  inexorable  tabu; — form  a  hnrrior  to  a  more 
liberal  and  hnmane  intercourse,  which  none  but  the  most  generous  or 
the  most  vile  among  the  whites  can  break  through.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  44,  5  ;  55. 

Mr.  Abdy,  ^vbile  evidently  digged  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
Americans  and  their  institutions,  has  8])oken  out  as  becomes  an 
Englishman  and  a  Christian,  ou  the  subject  of  this  foul  "  plafjue- 
*  spot'  on  the  national  character.  In  his  volumes,  the  naketl 
truth  is  dispassionately,  but  fully  and  distinctly  disclosed,  in  re- 
ference to  the  treatment  of  the  coloufed  race,  so  as  to  leave  no 
excuse  for  tbat  mawkish  candour  wbicli  would  throw  a  veil  or  a 
false  colouring  over  conduct  that  outiugts  justice,  religion,  and 
humanly.  The  time  is  come,  when  it  behooves  British  Chris-. 
tians  to  lifb  up  their  voice  in  loud  and  emphatic  reprobation 
of  the  wickedness  in  which  all  religious  denominations  in  the 
United  States  are  more  or  less  involved ; — to  make  their  voice 
heard  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  language  of  firm,  uncompromis- 
ing remonstrance.  It  is  hiG:b  time  to  brini^  the  whole  force  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  to  bear  upon  tlic  unjust  and  un- 
-  christian  prejudice  which  steels  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
against  the  plainest  dictaUb  o\  hiss  word  ;  and  to  give  the  utmost 
support  of  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  noble  band 
who,  alive  to  their  country's  shame  and  danger,  are  striving  to 
difiuse  a  better  feeling  through  the  American  community. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  we  made  an  efibrt  to  bespeak  the  at« 
lention  of  that  portion  of  the  public  to  whom  our  influence  ex- 
lends,  to  the  Ciavm  of  the  Blacks*^  as  advocated  by  their  heroic 
champion,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  against  the  slave-holders  and 
psendo-philandiropists  cif  the  United  States.  Our  eyes  had  then 
been  but  recently  opened  to  the  true  character  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  of  their  Jesuitical  agent,  Elliott  Cres^m.' 
Tbo??c  of  our  readers  wlio,  not  being  prepared  for  the  str^rtling 
revelation,  then  thought  our  strictures  unduly  severe,  would  now, 
we  apprehend,  deem  that  article  sufficiently  mild  and  forbearing^. 
A  reluctance  to  think  so  ill  of  our  American  brethren  as  to  l>e^ 
lieve  them  chargeable  with  such  euornuty  of  injustice  and  so 
anti-christian  a  spirit,  has  led  many  estimable  persons  to  maiutaia 

 .   ♦  
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an  obitinate  Boepticism  or  a  criminal  tilence  upon  thb  sulvfeek.  If 
tlieae  jfchtngs  are  ime,  has  been  the  cogitation  of  many,  wLat 
most  we  think  of  all  that  has  been  told  us  of  the  progress  of -rdU 
l^on  in  America  ?  Ha8«  then,  this  last  fair  and  promising  expe- 
riment of  social  renovation  completely  failed?  Are  ve  to  believe 
that  all  the  spiteful  invective  nr\c\  narrow-minded  ridicule  which 
have  been  poured  forth  a<^^;iiiist  tlic  free  republicans  of  the  western 
world,  by  high-church  bigots  and  Tory  partisans,  iind  a  justifica- 
tion iu  the  real  character  of  the  Americans  ?  By  no  means.  These 
volumes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  expose  the  guilt  of  the  nation 
in  this  particular,  bear  ample  testimony  to  tlieir  moral  excellencies, 
and  to  the  general  efficiency  ot  their  pohticai  and  rehgious  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Abdy'*s  object  is  not  to  lower  the  Americans  as  a  people 
m  our  esteem,  but  to  iix  our  indignation  upon  tbat  borrible  flaw  in 
the .  fiaroework  of  their  aodal  system,  which,  if  not  repaired, 
fthieatens  it  with  dissdution.  No  kw  of  courtesy  or  kindness  to 
either  individuals  or  communities,  requires  that  we  should  tamper 
with  the  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  or  accommodate 
our  notions  of  vice  and  virtue  to  me  meridian  of  another  country. 
The  inveteracy  and  malignity  of  some  crimes  that  have  rooted 
themselves  in  society,  and  obtained  conventional  license,  are  ren* 
dered  only  more  ronsiiirnoTis-  by  the  social  virtnes  with  which 
those  palpable  obliquities  are  m  many  cases  found  associated. 
Religious  persecution,  perjury,  political  injustice,  cruelty,  irrelin 
gion,  are  crimes  of  this  description,  with  which  we  may  well  con- 
nect man-stealing  ai^d  man-selling,  which  the  Mosaic  law  pu- 
nished with  death,  and  the  law  of  Christ  classes  with  murder  and 
parricide.  • 

We  protest,  then,  against  beine  required  to  soften  down  the 
diarge  which  lies  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
any  regard  to  their  claims,  on  other  grounds,  to  our  respect  and 
cordiality;  and  we  protest  equally  against  any  sweeping  depre- 
ciation of  American  institutions,  by  way  of  unfair  inference  from 
these  facts.  It  is  our  firm  belief,  that  there  is  diflused  over  a 
considersble  part  of  the  United  States,  a  latger  measure  of  social 
happiness,  in  connexion  with  a  higher  average  of  social  worth, 
than  exists  in  almost  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
but  we  are  at  the  ?:imc  time  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  darker 
shade?  of  hinnan  nature  are  discoverable  there  also;  that  antacfo- 
nist  principles  arc  at  work  ;  and  that  more  es])cci;illv  slavery,  and 
the  anti-socinl  sentiments  which  spring  from  it,  are  working  like  a 
secret  and  potent  venom  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
social  system,  and  spreading  to  the  vitals  of  the  state. 

Wc  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise.  That 
slavery  should,  on  any  portion  of  6od'*s  earth,  enst  frith  impu- 
nity to  the  slave-holder,  would  he  more  deplorable  than  the  moat  * 
fearful  catastrophe  that  could  befiil  a  people  pcrristing  in  tho 
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erime.  Nothini;  tends  to  shake  a  religkras  confidence  in*  tbe 
moTtl  govemment  of  the  Supreme  Proprietor,  so  much  as  even 
the  temponny  immunity  of  tlic  oppressor,  and  the  success  of  tbe 
Itoidulent.  We  wish  nothing  but  prosperity  to  tbe  Americans  ; 
Imt  we  say  deliberately,  tbat  if  the  low  and  narrow  barrier  which 
prevents  their  inland  seas  from  rushing  down  into  tbe  vall^  of 
the  Mississippt,  and  sweeping  every  thing  living  from  the  surface, 
were  to  give  vay  before  some  physical  convulsion,  it  would  be 
less  calamitoi!^.  in  its  remote  consequences,  to  the  mnnxX  interests 
of  mankind,  than  would  l»e  tlie  success  of  tlu  ir  ])rcs('nt  c\]ieri- 
ment  upon  the  forbearance  of  i  I  iiu  who  **  hatli  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  tl^e  face  of  the  earth and  who 
regards  all  nations  alike  as  his  oirhpring. 

The  toleration,  or  ratlier  the  legaiizatitui  ui  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  am!  ihe  maintenance  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  very 
capital  of  the  republic,  by  which  the  Americans  are  dec?raded  to  a 
level  with  the  Algerines,  with  an  aggravation  of  guik  (kri\  ed 
from  tlieir  Christian  profession — this  criminal  perpetuation  ami 
extension  of  a  traffic  denounced  by  every  civilized  nation  of  ilu- 
ropc  as  piracy,  and  protested  against  by  the  heroic  founders  of 
American  Independence, — this  *  execrable  commerce^  which, 
in  ^  emphatic  words  of  that  protest,  *  WM|;es  war  a^nat 
^  human  nature  itseir,  and  the  execrable  huabandry  which  is 
maintained  by  it,— are  not,  however,  the  most  heinous  features  of 
tihus  American  policy.    Where  davery  has  existed  for  any  length 
of  time,  extenuating  pleas  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  .hnmane 
l^nters,  who  find  themselves  hereditarily  involved  in  a  conditicm 
of  things  which  they  do  not  approve,  but  cannot,  as  they  think, 
retnedy. '  Although  we  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  sudi  plftas, 
yet,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  defence  of  those  who  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the  rigours  and  evils  of 
slavery ;  and  the  temporar}-  prolongation  of  slavery  on  the  part  of 
both  the  proprietors  and  the  state,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
voluntary'.   But,  in  the  treatment  of  the  free  coloured  population, 
or,  as  they  «ire  falsely  called,  Afric  ans,  there  is  oppression  the 
more  iuexcusahle,  because  the  more  wanton ;  cruelty  the  more 
malignaTit,  liL-r  iuse  exercised  witliout  that  shadow  of  right  wliich 
springs  trom  tiie  relation  between  master  and  slave;  and  a  more 
direct  blasphemy  against  the  work  ot  our  common  Maker.  The 
flings  with  which  an  American  of  the  northern  States  regards 
his  black  country  man,  appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  ^\ould  be 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  coloured  race  had  the  Devil  for 
their  cre  ator.    And  he  hates  iiim  the  more  for  being  his  country- 
man, aud  for  being  free;  he  hates  him  with  a  pride  of  caste, 
which  more  efi'ectually  bars  all  contact  and  all  sympathy,  than  any 
mere  difference  of  political  condition.    Slaves  have,  in  various 
countries,  been  the  domestic  companions,  the  tutors,  the  adopted 
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•pns  of  dbeir  niMten;  but  the  antipftlibiet  of  the  iiinigiiuition» 
which  originate  m  the  pride  of  blood- or  the  pride  of  caste,  are,  • 
heeaase  the  mo«t  unreasonable^  the  moet  ungovernable  and  the 

most  malignant. 

.  This  antipathy  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  shivery.  If  so,  the 
fhiit  is  atill  more  bitter  than  the  root.  It  deserves  remark^  how- 
ever»  that  it  is  strikingly  analogous  to  social  antipathies  bit^vccn 
hostile  clans  and  arbitrary  social  gradationSy  which  adnut  of  no 
soch  explanation.    But  *  i£^  in  one  sense,  it  is  the  result  of 

slavery  %  Mr.  Ahdy  remarks,  *  in  another  and  much  stronger 
sense  it  upholds  it.^ 

'The  Mahometans  enslave  the  Christian8»  becattse  they  despise 

tbem ;  and  the  debasement  to  which  they  reduce  them,  confirms  tadr 
esntempt.  When  the  people  of  the  same  nation^  as  the  Airioans, 
make  slaves  of  one  another,  the  latter  arc  better  treated,  and  no  reason 
n^ninst  thHr  enfranchisement  and  elevation  exists,  in  any  di^fltiin  that 
is  fcit  for  their  mind^,  or  in  any  apprehension  of  an  intcrmixtun  n  ith 

tbeir  masters  /  feel  conrhwed,  i/uit  if  (here  were  no  prijutlirf  in 

the  Hortltern  Slate*,  Ihere  could  be  no  alavery  in  lUe  suiUhcrn,  uhtle 
Umr  vmom  eonimitu.  Hence  I  observed,  that  the  Indians,  who  had 
never,  or  very  rarely,  been  treated  as  shives,  were  soflering  under  the 
nme  sort  of  contempt  as  the  blacks  ;  and  Uiat,  in  those  States  where 
ilsvery  had  been  abolished,  the  prejudice  ^\'a8  so  much  mote  intense 
than  where  it  still  exists,  that  the  planters  themselves  complain  of  it, 
when  they  brinj^  their  slaves  with  them  to  the  nortli.* 

'  An  incident  that  occurred  some  years  back  in  Kentucky,  shews 
\uj\v  eonipletciv  the  very  existence  of  American  slavery  depend^  upon 
the  prejudice  against  color, — diverting  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
sfnroaaby  due  to  human  snffering,  irom  thdf  natural  channels.  "  A 
IsadaUe  Indicnatien",  says  the  En^rinm  ef  Iionismlle,  was  uni- 
versally maairested  among  our  dtiaeuB^  and  even  among  our  blacks,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  the  exposure  of  a  woman  and  two  children  for  sale 
b\-  public  auction  at  the  front  of  our  principal  tavern.  This  woman 
and  children  were  as  white  as  any  of  otir  citizens :  indeed,  we  sciircely 
evorsaw  a  child  with  a  fairer  or  clearer  complexion  than  the  yonn^er 
one.  That  the?/  ivere  riot  slarcs,  n:c  do  uof  pretend  (o  sdi/  ;  hut  there 
wuj*  something  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  in  the  hi^ht  of  this  woman 
Bad  children  exposed  to  sale  by  their  yoiing  master, — it  excited  anch 
sn  sssodation  of  ideas  hi  the  mind  of  every  oney-^fl  brougki  to  recoUeC' 
Hon  10  Jorcibly  the  moralilif  of  slave-holding  States, — that  not  a  person 
was  found  to  make  an  offer  iot  them." '  Vol.  ill.  pp.  223, 4 ;  2^7* 

No  such  squcamishness  would  have  been  felt,  we  presume,  fur- 
ther south ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  tlie  sale  of  whites 
luuat  excite  unpleasant  associations,  which  would  liave  been  still 
more  unwelcumc,  bad  any  coloured  gentleman  l>ecomc  the  pur- 
chaser; ofi  it  might  sn^ifgest  the  possibility  of  the  tables  being 
turned  at  some  iuLurc  period,  and  the  iiee  Moors  of  America 
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buying  ancl  selKng  the  pale»f«eed  Yankees,  as,  in  the  old  irorld» 
the  white  skins  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Algiers,  and  Bok- 
hara. American  associations,  however,  arc  very  capridous;  for 
those  who  repudiate  slavery,  have  no  ohjection,  it  seems,  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade.  The  following  fiusts  are  highly 
curious. 

a 

'  Rhode  Island^  while  yet  a  colony,  prohibited  slavery  bo  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.   This  met  was  discovered  among  the 

records  of  the  State,  and  comnumicated  to  the  public  throng  one  of 
its  joumalSi  by  the  benevolent  father  of  the  abolitionists.  The  doeu* 
roent  is  as  follows. 

'  '*  At  a  general  court,  liel<1  at  Warwick,  the  IHth  of  Mnv,  1652. 
Whereas  there  is  a  eonnnnn  course  practised  among  Englislimen  to 
buy  no«;ri>e9  to  that  end  tliey  may  have  them  for  service  or  .slaves  for 
ever :  for  the  preventing  of  such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered, 
that  no  black  jnankind,  or  white  being,  shall  ht  forced  by  eovenant, 
bond,  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any  man  or  his  assignees,  longer  than  ten 
years,  or  until  they  come  to  be  twenty-four  years  of  ngc^  if  they  be 
taken  in  under  fourteen,  from  the  time  of  their  coming  within  the 
liberties  of  this  colony  ;— at  the  end  or  term  of  ten  years  to  set  them 
free,  as  the  manner  is  with  the  English  servants.  And  that  man, 
that  will  not  let  tliem  go  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away  elseNvljere,  to 
that  end  they  may  be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  he  or  thoy 
shall  forfeit  to  the  colony  forty  pounds."  Moses  Brown  gi\es  the 
names  of  the  members  from  whom  this  memorable  enactment  pro- 
ceeded.  It  appears,  hm  it,  that  whites  as  well  as  blacks  were  slaves^  • 
and  dUstingnidied  from  the  redemptioners."  It  was  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  the  policy  of  European  governments  to  prohibit  the  • 
emigration  of  mechanics  and  artisans.  Labor  %ras  therefore  ex- 
tremely scarrr  in  the  new  world  ;  and  its  high  price  led  to  the  enor-  * 
roity  wlneli  ilic        thus  attempted  to  ])revcnt. 

*  Tlu)Ugh  Ixhotie  Lsland  was  the  first  to  abolish  slavery,  it  Avas  the 
last  to  give  up  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade,  and  sLiil  encourages  the 
system  by  punishing,  with  a  fine  of  300  dollars  and  five  or  three  years' 
imprisonment,  any  one  who  assists  a  slave  to  escape.  The  citisens  of 
this  State  carried  on  the  abominable  traffic  long  sllter  it  had  been  do* 
dared  illegal  by  the  general  government.  About  ten  years  ago,  a* 
vessel  belonging  to  a  Rhode* islander^  was  seized  and  condemned  for 
having  been  engaged  in  the  shivo-trade.  No  buyer,  however,  cowld 
be  found,  when  the  sale  took  place  among  his  fellow-citizens  ;  till  the 
confiscated  gcK)ds  were  at  last  purchaM  d  by  a  Boston ian,  who  had 
come  from  Massachusetts  for  the  ex|)ress  purpose.  Such  was  the  ge- 
neral indignation  against  this  man  mr  danng  to  brave  public  opinion, 
which  had  manifested  itself  so  stron^y  in  fiivor  of  the  slave*trader« 
that  he  was  seised  by  the  people,  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
and  his  can  were  cut  off.'   Vol.  III.,  pp.  243—346. 

A  pretty  specimen  of  mob  law  in  New  i:^ugiand.  This  disgraceful 
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transaction,  worthy  oK  a  band  of  buccaneers,  was  narrated  to 
Mr.  Abdy  by  Mr.  Peter  A.  Jay,  of  New  Yark,  '  a  man  lUtlc  in- 
'  clioed  by  sympathy  with  the  blacks  to  exaggerate  on  the  mb- 
*  ject.^  Thus  It  would  seem^  ibat  the  Tcay  States  whidi  hare 
sboliBbed  slaTery,  not  only  assist  in  upholding  it  by  the  farce  of 
the  rnnust  prejudice  which  they  foster  against  the  coloufed  free- 
neii,  hot  eyen  take  a  direct  participation  in  the  gains  of  the 
trade.  Are  we  not  warranted,  then,  in  concluding,  that  policy 
has  had  more  influence  than  humanity,  in  producing  the  aboli- 
tion of  sla^jery  in  those  northern  States,  where  slave-Ubour  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  productions,  be  turned  to 
profitable  account  ?   Mr.  Abdy  justly  remarks  :— 

'  The  colored  man  owes  nothing  to  the  Manumission  Society  or 
his  oouatry's  legislature.  His  master's  whip  was  more  tdereble  than 
the  finger  of  scorn  now  pointed  at  him.    An  American  citisen  has  as 

much  right  to  social  equality,  as  an  American  bondman  to  personal 
frmlom.  In  drnviutr  the  f'^vvAPx,  the  North  has  lost  what  little  merit 
there  was  in  grunting  the  latter.'    Vol.  III.,  pp.  245,  d. 

How  little  of  the  merit  of  disinterestedness  attached  to  this 
concession,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the 
sbslition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

'  Apprenticeship  was  substituted  for  slavery  iu  the  year  1827,  by 
an  act  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
a(oDt  ten  years  before ;  all  above  27  years  of  age  haitff  dedared  free 
it  that  period,  and  all  below  to  serve  as  apprentices  till  they  arrived 
at  the  same  time  of  life.  No  compensation  was  allowed  to  the  owners; 
and  no  injury  resulted  to  either  party  from  this  measure  of  justice. 
Though  so  mnnv  of  these  scourges"  were  Int  loose  upon  the  public, 
— (there  were  iU,000  in  1B20,) — no  throats  were  cut  and  no  houses 
burnt  down.  I\Iatters  ^don  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  the  good  etlects  arising  from  the  natural  stimulus  thus 
applied  to  industry  were  visible  in  the  improved  condition  of  those 
wIk»  bad  been  emancipated,  and  who  may  now  be  seen,  in  great'  num<* ' 
tats,  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  of  other  cities,  as  decently 
dressed  and  as  well  behaved  as  their  skin-proud  countrymen. 

'  The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  was  simple  and  unim«  ' 
pedcd  J  as  the  former  had  Innii  hvon  found  to  be  unprofitable,  and  the 
latter  was  not  retarded  by  bounties  to  its  rival,  or  restrictions  upoa. 
iUeif.  Standing  armies  and  stipendiary  magistrates  were  not  wanted 
to  protect  the  few  against  the  niaiiy,  lu  the  plunder  they  still  retained^ 
ana  provide  employment  for  the  friends  of  a  distant  government. 

*  90  completely  was  the  system  extinct,  that  manj  masters  were 
wilh'ng  to  give  away  their  slaves,  and  advertisements  m  the  newsna- 

g'rs  announced  their  intention.  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  In  New 
ngland  %vas  attended  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  owners  of  that 
species  of  property,  is  well  known.  "  Nc^o  children,"  says  T)r.  Bel- 
knap, "  were  reckoned  (in  Massachusetts)  an  incumbrance  in  a  fa- 
siily ;  and,  when  weaned,  were  given  away  like  puppies.    They  have 
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ten'  pnUiddv  tdvertised  in  the  newspapers  to  beghren  away."   **  lb 

the  country,  tne  negroes  lived  as  well  as  their  mnfstcrs,  and  often  sat 
down  at  the  same  table,  ia  the  true  style  of  republicau  equalitv."-^ 
Hint.  Coll.  IV.  2(K). 

■  *  There  wtiA  little  merit  iu  relinquishing  what  it  would  have  been 
bad  policy  to  witbbold  y  and  no  gratitude  was  due  for  a  gift^  which 
was  clogged  with  conditions  that  robbed  it  of  its  justice,  while  it  left  it 
none  of  the  graciousness  of  a  favor. 

'  If  to  support  and  sanction  by  words  and  by  actions  those  princi- 
ples, on  which  nlo!i»»  the  practi^'es  they  have  laid  aside  are  foiiiuiod,  he 
criminal,  the  dilierence  of  guilt  between  the  workers  of  iniquity  and 
its  abettors,  is  all  that  the  citizens  of  the  non*slave-bolding  States  can 
claim.*    Vol.  I.,  pp.  359—361. 

.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  search  a  little  nnore  closely  into  the 
cause  of  that  intensity  of  prejudice  which  inflames  the  minds  of 
«n  otherwise  not  unamiable  or  unjust  people  against  an  unoflTend- 
ing  portion  of  the  community,  guilty  only  of  a  darker  skin.  Mr. 
Abdy  says,  that  he  found  this  prejudice  stronger  in  tlic  North 
than  in  the  slave  States,  stronger  in  the  clergy  than  among  the 
Jaity,  and  in  the  women,  than  in  the  men.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this     There  are  obvious  reasons  wliy  the  ]nide  of  caste  and  of 
order  should  be  sUojitct  in  the  female  sex  and  in  the  clerical 
class,  who,  in  like  nianiior  among  ourselves,  are  prone  to  eling"  to 
prescriptive  usages  that  liave  gained  the  sanetlou  of  custom,  and 
to  side  with  those  who  are  called  conservatives.   And  it  is  natu- 
nl,  too,  that  this  prejudice  should  be  more  sensitive  where  it 
has  no  support  in  the  conscious  possession  of  power,— wheie  the 
hroaid  distinctions  between  master  and  slave  are  absent.   In  fact, 
whatever  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves 
may  be  chargeable  upon  the  planterSi  no  such  antipathy  is  felt  by 
them  towards  the  sable  race.    The  prejudice  of  colour  is  there 
proved  to  have  no  physical  foundation.    The  lying  pretence  that 
Nature  Ijerself  has  drawn  the  line  between  the  different  races,  and 
that  an  inherent  feeling  occasions  a  mutiinl  repulsion,  is  refuted 
by  the  mixed  hloud  aud  gradations  ot  colour  which  are  seen 
wherever  slavery  exists.    The  alleged  physical  antipathy  lx?twcen 
the  white  aud  black  races,  is  not  strong  enough  to  become  the 
slightest  check  upon  imaioiality.    Nay,  its  existence  isdisproN  cd 
by  the  laws  which  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  pubS  in  ieverai 
or  the  States,  in  order  to  prevent  intermarriages. 

*  The  7th  section  of  an  act  (of  the  IMassachnsetts  lej^islature)  passed 
June  22,  IJ^-'i^  enacts,  "  that  no  ])erson  nnthf  rizcd  by  that  wet  to 
marry,  shall  join  in  marriai^e  any  wliite  r-^oa  with  any  negro,  In- 
dian, or  niulutto,  on  j)enalty  of  lite  sum  uf  i>0/.,  (about  '6HL  sterling,) 
two  third  parts  tbensof  to  the  use  of .  the  coonty  wfasiain  soch  offence 
shall  be  osmmitted,  and  the  residue  to  the  prosecutor,  to  be  ceoovcied 
fay  -the  treasojair  of  the  same  0Qimty«.&e» ;  ,and  all  sudi  marriages  diall^ 
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%e  ftlMoliitely  nttll  and  vmd.**  It  It  tmt  many  years  ago,  that  the  penalty 
fior  this  eniimioiit  efeioe  was  enforeed ;  and  a  elerg^man  was  fined 
fer  lending  the  sanction  of  religion  to  a  union  whidi,  without  it* 

would  have  incurred  neitlier  punishment  nor  censure. 

*  The  Mavnr  of  Boston,  (H.  G.  Otis,)  writing,  in  1831,  to  an 
eminent  counsellor  of  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina,  said  :  "  The  number 
of  free  people  of  color  among  us  has  nut  yet  become  inconvenient.  They 
are,  as  yet,  a  quiet,  inolleosive,  and  in  many  respects,  a  useful  xace. 

Many  of  them  are  worthy  and  well-principled  persons  But  it 

is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  a  repugnance  to  Intimate  sodal  rdations 
with  them  is  insurmountable.  Our  laws  forbid  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  -with  people  of  color  ;  and  every  consideration  reeonuttenda 
our  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  disturbance  of  the  mutual  understand- 
ing which  regulates  our  intercourse."  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  nei- 
ther "  lawful"  nor  "  expedient,"  in  the  land  of  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
for  a  white  to  marry  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  useful,  worthy,  and  well- 
principled  person.  By  the  revised  statutes  of  Illinois,  (1*820,)  whitea 
manmng  negroes  or  mulaitoes,  are  to  be  whipped,  lined,  and  impri« 
seaed ;  and  the  marriage  to  be,  iptofaeto,  null  and  void/ 

Vol,  1.,  pp.  160-.162, 

A  aijDilar  statutory  provision  exbto  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Can  any  contradiction  be  more  palpable  than  that 
which  tliese  Teiy  laws  oppose  to  the  assertion,  that  an  insur- 
moontable  repugnance  exist''  to  Ruch  intermarriages  P  In  some 
of  the  slave  States,  it  has  bee  n  found  necessary  to  prevent  these 
forbidden  unions  by  the  most  barbarous  punishments, — public  whip- 
ping, the  pillory,  and  death.  Not  long  ago,  a  rcniarkaMy  baiul- 
gomr  (juadroon  (a  shade  between  mulatto  and  white)  was  hanged 
for  the  love  borne  to  him  by  his  fair  Dcisdeinuna,  ^vho,  in  this  in- 
stance, *  ran  from  her  guardage  to"*  no  '  sooty  bosom."*  Mar- 
riage, aij  a  bar  to  the  indiction  of  these  penalties,  is  *  out  of  the 
'  question/ 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  States  in  which  these  severe 
enactments  have  been  had  recourse  to,  to  supply  the  absence  of  . 
the  imaginary  barriers  which  Nature  is  blasphemously  repre-' 
■ented  as  bavuig  interposed,  would  be  the  States  in  whum  inter-' 
marriages  or  illicit  intercourse  would  otherwise  be  most  prevalent. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  were  originally  peoj^ed,  to  a  conaiderable  ex- 
tent,  by  French  emigrants  m>m  Canada,  who  intermarried  with 
the  Indian  tribes  at  that  time  occupying  the  northern  part  of 
those  States.  More  than  half  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaw?^,  and  other  Floridinn  tribes, 
arc  bat  arc  termed  //«//VymvAv,  tlieir  com])lexioii  and  handsome 
appearance  testifyinpr  the  mixture  of  European  blood.  The 
Creek  Indians  allowed  no  white  [Hjrson  to  settle  in  their  nation, 
except  as  their  partners  in  traffic,  as  husbandu  of  Indian  wo- 
vicfj,  or  in  some  way  or  otlicr  closely  connected  wilh  themselves. 
Some  of  ihc  most  respectable  fE^mihcs  in  Virginia  are  descended 
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from  an  Indian  princese,  Pocahontas,  whose  attachment  to  a' 
respectable  young  planter  of  the  name  of  I^olfe,  forms  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  touching  incidents  of  American  history. 
Having,  by  her  interposition,  saved  his  life,  she  became  his 
wife,  and  returned  witn  him  to  England,  where  slie  was  pre- 
sented at  court.  Yrt,  in  this-  snmc  country,  intermarriage  with 
an  Indian  is  now  a  crime  by  statute  law^  and  visited  with  the 
severrst  penalties. 

\  ei  iiiont,  however,  apj)cars  to  form  an  exception  to  the  States, 
sucli  marriages  being  permitted  by  its  legislaiure ;  and  we  cannot 
suppress  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  introduced  with  the  ob- 
servation, that  one  might  have  expected  the  Irish,  who  hare 
quitted  dieir  native  country  to  escape  from  persecution,  would 
have  felt  some  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  an  anti-social  preju- 
dice.  The  reverse  is  the  case. 

'  Nearly  all  of  them,  who  have  re^iided  there  any  length  of  time,  are 
more  bitter  and  severe  against  the  blacks,  than  the  native  whites  thcas- 
selves.  It  seems  as  if  the  disease  were  more  vimleot  when  taken  by 
inoculation  than  in  the  natural  way*  One  of  these  unworthy  country- 
men of  O'Conncll  was  travelling,  on  horselmck,  in  Vermont,  when  he 
requested  a  wcmian,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  hon'?^,  to  send 
some  one  to  take  care  of  his  horse.  She  told  him,  she  would  spnd  her 
husband.  lu  a  few  minutes^  a  black  man  came  out,  to  the  great  aato- 
nlshment  of  the  stranger.  **  Pray/'  said  he  to  the  wife,  **  has  your 
family  met  with  any  misfortnne,  that  you  should  so  far  disgnwe  it  as 
to  make  such  a  degrading  aUiance  ?  "  Yes/'  was  her  reply.  My 
poor  sister  met  u  ith  a  misfortune  that  brought  irreparable  disgraea 
upon  us: — she  married  an  Irishman.'"  Vol.  I.j  pp.  159,  160* 

Lord  Byron,  when  pleading  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  &oe- 
tiottsly  remarked,  that,  had  the  Irish  been  bom  black,  they  would 
have  stood  a  better  chance  of  gaining  their  rights,  by  becoming 
objects  of  humane  sympathy.  The  sarcasm  implied  no  dishonour 
to  English  philanthropy.  In  America,  however,  the  Irish,  if 
born  black,  would  but  have  been  excluded  from  that  hospitality 
which  opens  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  profl'ers  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, to  the  refuse  of  all  European  nations, —  to  the  ftigitivc 
debtor,  the  pauper,  and  the  convict ;  making  an  exception  only 
in  the  case  of  thohe  whose  complexions  betray  a  mixture  of 
African  blood. 

An  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  palliate  the  shameful 
injustice -of  the  laws  towards  the  free  coloured  population,  by  re- 
pesenting  them  aa  an  immoral  and  degraded  race ;  a  repreaoita- 
tion  whi^  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  dkproportlonale 
numbers  of  them  which  are  found  m  the  prisons  and  peniten- . 
tiaries.  The  proportion  of  free  blacks  among  the  convicts  in 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Abdy  states  to  be  about  20  or  25  per  cent., 
while  they  form  but  3  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  popolatioii  of  Uie 
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State.    This  difierencc,  he  remarks,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 

greater  de^ee  of  temptation  to  wliich  tTiey  are  exposed,  their 
virtual  exclusion  from  many  employments,  their  defective  educa- 
tion, and  the  few  inducements  which  are  held  out  to  them  to  ho- 
nourable industry  and  good  conduct. 

'  There  is  not,  I  beiievey  one  trade  in  New  York,  in  which  its  OO" 

lorcd  inhabitants  are  fdlowed  to  work  with  the  whites.  There  are 
nearly  20, (HH(  of  them  in  the  city,  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
in  the  State.  It  will  hence  be  seen  at  once,  how  closely  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  mechanics  and  other  Journeymen  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tiDiiaiice  of  a  prejudice  which  thns  diiits  the  door  against  so  manjr 
competitort.  All  cbunes  would  gladly  get  rid  of  them,  if  they  could ; 
Ibr  the  same  feeling  prevails  everywhere,  though  it  may  vary  in  degree 
with  that  exhihitoa  by  the  Kenttjckians,  when  they  formed  their  State 
ColoniMtion  Society  in  1H27,  because,  as  tliey  stated,  the  scheme  of  the 
parent  Association  was  calculated  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  that 
commonwealth  from  the  :»crious  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  ex- 
iatoioe  among  them  of  a  rapidly  incrauiag'  mtmber  of  free  ^enona  af 
odor,  who  aie  not  subject  to  the  reskreiirta  of  slavery."  It  la  seldom 
thsfe  a  pleonasm  ia  so  full  of  meaniDg.'  Voh  !•>  pp.  3d8, 9. 

This,  1m nv ever,  is  not  the  only  explanation  that  can  lie  crivcn  of 
the  apparent  disproportion  of  delinquency  among  the  depressed 
caste.  Mr.  Abdy  has  adduced  a  striking  testimony  from  the 
Afirican  Refioaitofy,  to  the  inequality  of  3ie  laws  by  which  that 
disproportion  is  mainly  produced.    It  is  of  the  more  yalue  as  it 

Eroceeda  from  the  Rev.  J.  Breckenridge,  of  Baltimore,  who,  by 
ta  speeches  and  exertions  in  aid  of  the  Colonisation  Society,  has 
Imig  neen  doing  his  utmost  to  drive  them  out  of  the  countxy. 

*  **  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  of  free 
peraons  of  c(dor  is  greater  than  that  of  white  people.  But  this  is  to  be 
taken  with  great  allowance,  as  evidence  of  criminality.  For  their  tempt^ 
ationa  aie,  usually,  manifold  greater  and  more  pressing ;  their  offences 

are  more  narrowly  looked  after;  and  therefore  a  greater  proportion  are 
detected,  and  fif  those  detected  a  greater  pn)portion  arc  convictr(!,  by 
reason  of  their  possessing  less  ])ubiic  sympathy,  smaller  opportunities 
of  escaping,  and  less  means  of  blinding,  seducing,  or  bribing  justice. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  very  code  of  oflenoes  in  the  sUve-states  is 
more  stem  as  to  them  than  to  the  whites ;  and  the  very  principles  of 
evidence  are  altered  by  statute  so  as  to  bear  most  rigorously  against 
diem.  Or,  if  we  contrast  them  with  the  slaves,  we  have  no  means  of 
forming  a  judgement ;  for  the  very  nature  of  offences  and  punishments 
is  different  in  the  different  el  isses.  We  have  known  a  slave  hanged 
for  what  a  white  man  would  hardly  have  been  prosecuted  for ;  and 
we  have  known  free  blacks  put  into  the  penitentiary  for  several  years, 
en  evidenoe  that  was  illegal  by  statute  against  a  white  man  ;  and  for 
oflencea^  for  which  a  gentle-tempered  master  would  have  rebuked  hia 
llave^  and  a  hot-tempered  one  have  caned  him.  We  admit  the  ^ne- 
nd  cormption  of  free  bhicka ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  greater  than  that 
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of  the  slaves  ;  and  we  affirm  that  it  is  judged  of  by  false  methods,  and 
is  in  a  high  degree  exaggenittfl.  We  once  thought  differently;  but 
we  have  seen  reason  to  ehange  our  opinion." 

•To  the  other  causes  here  alluded  to, should  be  added  liie  suspicion, 
which,  when  uny  crime  that  excites  general  attention  has  been  com* 
mitted^  attaches  itself,  through  public  opinion,  to  those  wliom  pnUic 
opinion  has  already  condemnied  ti^  vic8>aad  ignominy ;  and  tha  atroog 
indueenent  in  white  crimhuds  to  shelter  tbemselTes  by  false  aocnaa* 
tions,  or  eanning  iave^lement,  of  these  helpless  and  friendless  people. 
Tliere  was,  at  the  very  time  we  were  there,  an  old  b!nol<  in  this  peni-. 
tentiary,  nnnrlv  w  hundred  years  of  age.  He  hadbicii  confined  within 
its  walls  a  long  time,  under  a  charge,  which  was  supported,  as  was 
well  known  in  the  prison,  by  evidence  of  a  nature  aiiy thing  but  con- 
clusive of  his  suilt.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  Httife  or  no  doubt  af 
his  imooenoe."  Vd.  I.,  pp.  94«»M 

And  this  in  the  free  republic  of  the  T^nitcd  States  of  America  ! 
Thus  are  the  rights  of  man  respreted  by  the  idolaters  of  liberty  ! 

If,  tben,  neither  the  existence  of  iu  ^ro  slavery  in  the  southern 
States,  nor  any  physical  antipathy  between  the  colours,  nor  tlie 
inferior  moral  condition  ol  the  free  blacks,  presents  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  intense  i)rejudice  and  contempt  manifested  by 
American  whites  towards  these  sable  Pariahs,  to  what  cause  must 
it  be  ascribed?  Dr.  ChaiiiiiiiL^,  in  conversation  witli  our  Auilior 
on  the  subject,  asserted,  that  '  the  feeling  which  induced  the 
'  white  man  to  reject  bis  coloured  brother  from  his  table,  was  the 

*  same  with  that  which  excluded  the  savant  from  the  mutei'i  ii^- 

*  det^ ;  and  that  the  pr^udioe  which  the  leadal  lord  entertained 
'against  his  serf,  was  analogous  to  the  anti]>itliy^  which,  in 
America,  imposes  a  separation  at  meals  between  the  two  races. 
Mr.  Abdy  lepHed,  that  the  distinctkm  which  he  spoke  of  wiwthat 
of  colour,  not  of  rank.  The  qualification  for  admittance  to 
equality  might  be  obtained  by  the  domestic,  or  by  his  descend^ 
anta,  but  is  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Afnco^American. 
As  for  the  serf,  he  has  none  of  those  political  rights  which  the 
free  black  possesses ;  he  is  not  excluded  from  social  intercourse 
with  free  men  of  the  same  class;  be  is  not  marked  out  as  nn  ob- 
ject of  insult  and  contempt ;  he  is  not  treated  as  an  outcast,  a 
Pariah.  All  this  is  true;  and  yet,  Dr.  ('banning  was  not  far 
wroiii;  in  classing  the  antipathy  in  question  with  those  which 
arise  out  of  the  imaginary  distinctions  of  rank; — i\ot  of  mere  rela- 
tive position,  as  master  and  servant,  but  of  lunditary  rank  and 
pride  of  birth.  '  Would  you\  said  Dr.  lieehci  ,  of  Cincinnati,  to 
Mr.  Abdy,  '  have  us  sully  the  pure  bleod  we  liuve  received  from 

*  our  English  ancestors,  l3y  such  alliances  as  a  closer  intimacy 

*  with  the  other  race  would  produce?'  This  is  the  true  explaua^ 
tion  of  the  prejudice ;  and  that  which  comes  tlic  nearest  to  it 
among  ourselves,  is  the  pride  of  blood  in  our  nobility,  \shich  re> 
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sents  liH  insutierable  degradation,  any  admixture  with  that  whkli 
runs  in  plebeian  veins.  Nowhere  is  there  a  broader  gult  betwee  n 
the  hereditary  aristocrasy  and  the  middle  classes,  than  in  Eng- 
land. Ni)\^lKre  IS  the  distinction  of  rank  aiul  wealth  more 
strongly  deiiucd.  Dut  the  pride  of  wealth,  so  uatuial  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  does  Dot  isolate  the  rich  man  ftom  his  felloirs  so 
ooopletely  as  docs  the  pride  of  bMi,  which  ptsBes  for  honour  and 
▼hrtne  among  those  of  tne  order*  With  the  general  body  of  his 
aNmtrymen,  the  titled  noble  hat  little  sympathy  or  sense  of  410111- 
meo  interest :  if  they  -were  aetiialhr  of  a  dtfierent  race, — as  he  is 
apt  to  imagine  them  to  be, — it  could  scarcely  add  to  the  essential 
hAUgfatiness  of  his  feelings  towards  them.  But,  happily,  our  laws 
make  uo  distinction  between  the  aristocrasy  and  the  other  classes; 
and  the  substantial  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ]>eople,  who  are 
consequently  not  ati'ected  by  the  unsocial  arrogance  and  ideal  dig- 
nity of  the  pageant  caste. 

fsow,  if  tne  coloured  race  in  tlic  United  States  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  community,  including  the  whole  commercial  class,  and 
having  a  preponderance  in  the  State  Legislatures  and  Federal 
Congress, — if  the  white  aristocrasy  were  confined  to  the  exdustve 
drcle  of  a  red  book,*-*>tbe  aotipaUnes  of  these  Christian  Brahuins 
against  the  inferior  castes  miffht  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  saUe 
GommonerB.  But  when  the  despised  caste  are  a  small  minority 
destitute  of  political  power,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Moors  of  the  Peninsula,)  thehr 
condition  is  as  helpless  as  it  is  intolerable.  It  is,  in  fact,  ad« 
roitted  by  American  authorities,  that  the  free  blacks  among  them 
have  *  nothing  of  freedom  but  the  name."*  The  insolence  of  op- 
pression \s  ])robably  most  acutely  felt  by  tho^e  of  mixed  blood; 
yet,  those  of  darker  skin  writhe  under  it.  '  Some  years  aero,**  says 
ifr.  Ahdy,  *  one  of  those  wliom  this  pride  of  blood  de  lights  to 

*  iiiurtify  and  insult,  was  living  at  Hartford,  possessed  of  a  hand> 

*  sonic  cuuipetency,  and  rei;j>tcted  as  far  as  hib  external  appear- 

*  ance  would  admit.    This  man  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  in 

*  the  most  solenm  and  emphatic  manner,  that  he  wmdd  joyfully 

*  ndmii  io  be  flayed  aUtjey  if  he  eould  riee  from  the  operaHon 

*  wiih  a  whUe  sfttn.^  The  very  same  expression  was  used  by  a 
black  woman,  who  lired  as  a  servant  with  the  person  ftom  whom 
our  Author  had  this  anecdote.  Though  treated  with  great  kindr 
ness  in  the  family^  '  she  felt  she  was  a  Pariah,  and  could  not  be 
'  happy.' 

Absolute  ns  is  now  the  white  ascendancy  in  t1ie  United  States, 
the  seventy  of  the  recent  laws  against  the  coloured  population, 
and  the  African  colonization  scheme  itscll",  indicate  a  growing- 
uneasiness  as  to  the  operation  of  causes  whicli  threaten  its  perma- 
nence;  and  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  prejudice  is,  no  doubt, 
in  part  to  be  accounted  for,  as  aggrav  ated  by  apprehensions  with 
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regard  to  the  future.  In  two  ways,  this  asceiulaiicy  may  be  en- 
dancrered;  by  the  mu  111  plication  of  i\w  African  race,  and  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races.  In  the  South,  tlie  growing  numbers 
of  the  tUve  population  form  the  only  subject  of  jealousy.  In  the 
North,  the  mixture  of  the  noes  is  most  pathetically  deprecated* 
MaryUmd  and  North  Carolina,  the  hUM^k  population  in- 

*  craaaea  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  white ;  and  in  Virginia, 
^  more  than  one-third  faster.^  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Rev.  David  Rice  said,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Danville  in  Ken- 
tucky :  *  It  may  be  proved  with  mathematical  certainty,  that  if 

*  things  go  on  in  tne  present  channel,  the  future  inhabitant^  of 

*  America  will  incvitnlily  be  muhff*ites.''  Now  it  is  this  idea  which 
is  so  utterly  intoleralilc  to  the  white  of  the  northern  states,  that 
his  blood  boils  at  the  thought. 

*  It  is/  sa^s  Mr.  Abdy, '  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous  to  witness 
the  anxiouf?  interest  expressed  by  the  present  generation  of  whites  for 
the  condition  and  comj)k'xion  of  their  distant  descendants.  They  de- 
precate amalgamation  as  something  ab}i<»rrent  to  nature  ;  an  unheard 
ot  and  uu  unutterable  monster  :  — as  if  the  realization  uf  their  fears 
would  not  be  the  surest  evidence  of  their  absurdity ;  or  as  if  they  did 
not  know  that  the  half-castes  and  quadroons,  and  the  diluted  subdt- 
visums  of  the  intermixture  in  the  South,  are  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
numcrouH  as  the  pure  blacks.  If  the  two  rjices  intermarry,  there  can 
be  no  naiurai  repugnance  between  them*  If  there  be  a  natural  re* 
pugnance  they  cannot  intermarry. 

'  Another  cause  of  uneai»iuehs  to  these  timid  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  arises  from  the  dread  they  entertain  that  the  specks  will  be 
deteriorated  by  "  crossing  the  breed though  every  one  knows,  who 
is  capable  of  comparing  forms  and  figures,  that  the  nnest  specimens  of 
beauty  and  symmetry  are  to  be  found  among  those  whose  veins  are 
filled  with  mixrd  blood.'    Vol.  I.,  pp.  :V'i'_>,  X 

'  one  ]>nK>[',  among  thousands  I  rmild  adduce,  of  the  extent  to 
which  thiii  vile  feeling  in  earned;  I  may  mention  what  I  witnessed  at 
Nahant.  I  iiad  said,  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons,  that  a  time 
would  come  when  all  oohtn  would  be  blended  in  one  by  an  uiter- 
mixture  of  the  diifereat  races,  and  the  human  spcdes  exhibit,  at  ita 
termination,  as  at  its  commencement,  but  one  complexion.  "  If  things 
continue  in  this  country,"  I  added,  as  they  are  now,  the  blacks  will 
out-number  the  whites:  and  tiiey  must  associate  together,  or  the 
latter  will  be  driven  out."  If  I  thuuKht ^our  prediction  would  ever 
be  verified,"  exdaimed^a  man  who  called  himaelf  an  Englishman,  "  I 
would  rather  see  my  children,  dearly  as  I  love  them,  pensh  befoie  my 
eyes,  than  bear  the  idea  that  their  posterity,  however  remote,  should 
one  day  sit  down  to  table  with  a  colored  man  a  very  silly  as  well 
as  a  very  malignant  speech  by  the  by ;  for  he  who  uttered  it  w,t«,  by 
anticipation,  condemning  Ins  descendants  for  the  very  thing  he  was 
doing  himself — acting  in  conformity  with  public  opinion.'  lb.,  p.  182. 

The  Nornant  of  other  days  felt  thust  perhaps^  with  regard  to 
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pnntd  bsrbariaiifl.  But  that^  in  tfaiB  age  1ihik»8ophy)  hi  a 
country  which  boasts  of  its  emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  Old  World,  under  a  government  which  proclaims  as  its  fhnda- 


citisens  being  gathered  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe, — so  senae- 
le««?  an  antipathy  as  this  should  be  cherished  and  gloried  in,  is, 
at  firtet  view,  surprising  and  unaccountable.  But  let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  and  we  shall  discover,  per- 
haps, in  the  poliiical  coiKlition  uf  the  Americans^  one  reason  of 
ihe  strength  of'  this  aristocratic  prejudice. 

I^vcry  one  who  has  visited  the  Transatlantic  States  has  been 
struck  with  one  prominent  feature  of  the  American  character;  to 
wit,  the  extreme  and  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  cultivated 
claooct  to  the  opinions  of  foreigners  respecting  themselves  and 
thdr  institutions.  The  ezoessive  national  vani^  which  Idids 
then  to  esteem  themselves  the  first  people  in  Uie  worlds  tha 
finest,  bravest,  most  enlightened  of  nations,  is  accompanied  with 
a  feveridi  solicitude  to  be  so  thought  of  by  the  European  public. 
Their  republican  dignity  is,  to  use  a  significant  expression^  ex- 
ceedingly thin-skinned.  Their  writers,  while  full  of  bluster,,  may 
be  found  bitterly  complaining,  not  without  reason,  of  the  treat- 
.ment  which  their  country  has  met  with  from  Torv  Reviewers 
and  other  party  journalists,  as  well  from  gossiping  travellers, 
male  and  female,  of  the  Trollope  school.  While  safely  defying 
the  power  nf  Britain,  they  cannot  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
moral  control  of  Enpflish  o^nnion.  But  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  this  sensibility  to  iorcign  opinion,  discovers  itself  much  less 
in  reference  to  moral  characteristics,  than  in  matters  of  taste, 
fashion,  manners,  and  pretence.  Mr.  Abdy  makes  too  unqualified 
an  assertion,  we  suspect,  when  he  affirms,  that  much  more  regard 
is  paid,  in  the  United  States,  to  dress  and  external  appearance, 
than  with  us*  It  may  be  so  at  New  York,  but  surdy  it  cannot 
geoeral.  *  This  proceeds,^  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  from  the  same 
'  source  as  the  love  of  money.  Where  no  distinction  is  attached 
.  '  to  rank  or  birth,  it  is  natural  that  other  outward  and  visible 
*  signs  should  supply  their  pUices»  and  be  proportionabiy  valued* 

'  I  was  often  reminded  tliut  uliuwuiac  ithuuld  be  made  for  a  new 
country  that  has  not  yet  acquired  the  graces  and  elegances  of  older 
esamnmitiss  j  but  never  did  I  hear  any  thing  like  regret  expressed, 
(exoept  by  the  abolttionistSi  who  are  stigmatised  ss  unworthy  citizens 
nr  lamenting  it,)  that  European  morality  was  not  much  aimed  at 
European  fashions.  It  wm  amusing  to  see  the  same  jifrsons  trem- 
blingly alive  to  any  iniputal  ion  of  wanting  that  nice  poiisii  which  is 
supposed  to  distinguish  the  l)cst  society  in  Englainl,  yet  totally  insen- 
sible to  the  charge  of  as  vile  a  narrow -mindedness  as  ever  disgraoed 
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the  lowest.  The  "  Patricians  "  will  readily  listen  to  you  when  you 
descril^  the  usages  of  our  fashionables  ;  but,  if  yon  state  that  a  man's 
oomplexion  is  no  bar  to  admittance  anywhere,  your  remark  is  received 
with  a  sneer  of  iiiUiffercnoe  or  a  smile  of  scornful  incredulity.  To  be 
quizzed  and  caricatured  for  vulgarity  is  intolecsble  to  the  same  people^ 
who  seem  sot  to  know,  or  not  to  care,  that  yon  despise  them  tot  their 
prejudices.  Hint  to  them  that  they  eat  pease  with  a  knife,  and  they 
ere  highly  enraged :  tell  them  that  their  conduct  to  the  *'  niggers  "  is 
inhuman  and  iirini?inly,  nnrl  they  laugh  in  your  face.  They  look  to 
Europe  for  "  mint  and  cummin/*  and  leave  her  the  weightier  nut- 
ters of  the  law."  Purity  of  language  is  more  valued  than  generosity  of 
sentiment  or  nobleness  of  behavior.  To  speak  with  more  grammatical 
eccora^  than  an  Englishman,  is  awtter  of  general  boailing ;  but  to 
he  his  inferior  in  the  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  he  exhibits  to  every 
nil  int  er  of  the  human  family,  neither  excites  latetien  aer  inspim 
shame.'    VoL  I.,  pp»  7^^  77* 

Anoliher  reiiiarluble  drcumstance  is,  tbat  the  Amencsns  die- 
cover  much  greater  solicitude  to  stand  well  with  the  polite  world 
of  EufopO)  than  with  the  more  liberal  and  religious  portion  of 
the  great  community.  It  has  been  anerted  by  a  Coioiiiftl  jour- 
nalist, that  all  the  whites  of  Jamaica  are  Tories.  Of  course  they 
drc;  and  so  are  the  slave-holders  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  the 
same  rrrtson,  Whirr^^  ;ind  Anti-Slaverv  reformers  would  be  viewed 
in  mut  li  the  same  liglit  by  the  white  arist^u  racy  of  the  West 
India  I-laiuls,  and  of  the  H-derarif  Colonii  s  of  the  Contineiit. 
lUit  this  IS  not  the  sole  reason  of  the  marked  preference  phcwn 
by  the  citizens  even  of  the  nortliern  States  for  English  Toryisui, 
and  the  little  sympathy  manifested  with  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  in  this  oountrv.  It  arises  from  a  notion  of  the 
gMUUy  of  C<n»enratiBin»  and  m»m  the  wish  of  the  wealthy  jpar- 
9ehu  of  the  New  World,  known  under  the  name  of  Brother  Jona* 
than,  to  ally  himself  to  all  that  is  patrician,  while  he  afibcts  to 
despise  the  titles  and  pomp  of  bis  elder  relative.  This  Cooserv** 
tire  taste,  which  so  strongly  and  ludicrously  contrasts  itself  with 
republican  institutions,  is  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Waali* 
ington  Irving.  Let  no  English  Kadical  expect  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  American  republicans ;  unless  it  l)e  those  of  the  back 
woods*,    lie  will  be  viewed  at  best  in  the  light  of  a  Yulgar  rela* 


•  M.  de  Beaumont,  a  recent  French  Traveller  in  th*»TTnited  States, 
was  struck  with  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  these  ropuhiicans,  of 
their  passion  for  titles  of  nobility.  '  Whether  you  shaii  be  received 
with  enthusiasm  in  America,  very  well,  decently  well,  or  coldly,  de- 
Dendst'  he  says,  'on  whether  yon  are  dukst,  marquis,  oount,  ee  nottUng.* 
Jiaialdic  ins^nia  are  much  affected ;  and  they  aie  tad  of  blaaoning 
Ihem  on  the  panels  of  their  carriages 
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l&oa.  The  Americans^  wlule  affecting  to  dcspiae  rank,  are  par*, 
tisdaiiy  alive  to  nicetlea  of  eaate;  and  a  high-caate  Englislyman 
ia  awe  of  a  lespectfol  hoinage* 

Every  white  American  considers  himself  of  course  as  r^inking 
with  Englishmen  of  the  highest  caste ;  and  he  prides  himsca 
upon  his  white  skin  and  his  correct  pronunciation,  as  the  testimo- 
nials of  his  nobility.  Hence  his  horror  at  the  idea  of  any  mix- 
ture of  blood  that  miglit  deteriorate  his  title.  In  proportion  as 
ranks  are  confounded  in  society,  the  pride  of  caste  is  called  into 
action,  and  imaginary  barriers  are  thrown  up  in  place  of  the  more 
fialpablc  gradations'*.    In  America,  the  only  visible  scale  is  that 


*  In  &llp|Mrt  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adducing  the 
following  paragraphs  from  IMr.  Charles  Ln-^hiiigton's  admirable  Guide 
Book  to  the  Continental  Tourist,  (it  aspires  to  no  higher  character,) 
entitled  *'  Dates  and  Distances*' ;  a  volume  distinpnisbed  by  what  are 
not  often  combined,  sound  senae  and  vivacity.  '  Jt'eupic  in  Germany 
be  says, '  are  eontettt  to  enjoy  an  indulgence  as  a  conceaiion,  and  deem 
It  no  humiliation  to  be  obliged  to  thdr  auperiors.   Indeed,  these  obli* 

fations  are  conferred  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  are 
ardly  perceived  to  be  such.  It  is  their  habits,  combined  with  the 
more  even  dissemination  of  riches,  which  create  so  much  hnrmnny 
amouLT  all  ranks  of  society  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  (rer many, 
and  render  the  interior  clai^es  so  attached  to  those  above  them.  The 
few  who  have  immense  wealth  contrive  to  ooneiliate  tbe  great  body  of 
t^e  people,  by  making  them  partakers  of  their  luxuries,  by  opening  to 
tiiem  their  parks,  garoens,  and  palaces^  and  by  giving  public  fttes  and 
entertainments. 

'  Descending  a  little  lower,  official  men,  military  officers,  and  rich 
citizens,  do  not  disdain  to  sit  down  with  a  respectable  artisan  at  the 
tabic  d'hote,  at  which  the  treatment  is  equal,  the  conversation  ^^  lu  ral, 
and  reciprocal  courtesy  prevails.    In  the  country,  too,  the  substuutial 

Sroprielor  travels  about  (especially  on  Sundays)  with  his  fiunily  to 
ine  at  some  inn-ordinary,  where  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  numeroua 
oompony,  and  where  the  distinction  of  ranks  and  wealth  is  forgotten 
in  the  levelling  enjoyment  of  sociality.  On  all  these  occasions,  more- 
over, females  take  their  part,  without  their  titles,  except  those  of  re- 
-spectabiiity,  being  rigidly  scrutinized;  so  that  a  commandant,  or  the 
wearer  of  an  order,  does  not  decline  to  offer  civilities  to  a  bourgeoise, 
tendered,  too,  not  in  the  de  kaut  en  has  manner  in  which  an  English- 
man  would  addresa  a  tradesman's  wife,  but  in  that  language  of  defer- 
enoe  which  they  consider  due  to  die  sex  in  general,  and  which  the  sex 
know  foil  well  how  to  appreciate.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  in- 
fluence is  !uldcd  to  the  disposition  entertained  by  their  husbands,  fn- 
thers,  ami  })Tuthprs,  tO  maintain  a  liberal  and  friendly  connexion  with 
those  who,  excelling  them  in  rank  aad  wealth,  do  not  mortify  them  by 
Aeglect,  or  the  more  humiliating  display  of  ostentatious  condescension. 
Hence,  aa  ftr  aa  I  eoold  observe  and  eoUeet  during  n^id  progresa 
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of  colour,  and  every  white  is  an  hidalgo ;  but  the  true  valiie  of 
the  white  blood  is,  tliat  it  is  felt  to  be  a  link  to  the  European 
familv.  Every  American,  conscious  that  he  can  derive  no  rank 
from  the  social  institution-  of  liis  own  country,  seeks  to  indemnify 
MmseU  in  the  ideal  dignity  winch  In  longs  to  the  purity  of  caste, 
the  aristocracy  of  breed,  and  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  'J  lie 
American  hab  a  quarrel  against  the  titles,  and  feudal  distineaons, 
and  regal  pomp  of  the  Old  World,  but  he  is  not  the  less  disposed 
to  pay  a  dm  attesHoD  to  tlim  who  oie  diaciiigiiuiied  by  these 
mitwerd  aigiit  of  nnL  He  knows  the  Taloe  of  the  coiii»  thougli 
he  dislikes  the  image  and  niperaeription*  The  pfkle  of  his  le* 
publicanism  is  as  exdiuive  as  that  m  an  old  noblesse.  '  1 1  makes 
*  my  blood  boil  in  my  veins  \  said  one  of  these  self-created  nobles 
in  a  transport  of  (ury  against  what  he  deemed  an  infringement  of 
man's  dignity,—^  to  see  a  white  man  standing  behind  a  chair \ 

The  dread  with  which  they  view  any  amalgamation  of  the 
races,  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  apprehension  of  the  effect 
it  would  have  in  lowering  their  national  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  old  country.  The  following  curious  passage  occurs 
in  the  American  <^uarterly  Heview  for  1^7* 


tkroueh  Gcnoaaf,  no  bsttility  on  the  part  sC  the  posr,  bo  jealouav  on 
the  side  of  the  middling  clawes  was  borne  towards  the  opolent*  Kvsn 
in  Austria,  one  of  the  last  remaining  refuges  of  arbitrary  power,  gene- 
ral harmony  seemed  to  prevail  amonir  the  different  grades  of  society. 
^\  hether  the  same  good-wiU  existed  in  reiation  to  the  goverjunent,  ii 
another  question. 

'  If  we  examine  the  causes  of  the  recent  discontents  in  several 
states  of  Qermauy,  it  will  be  frond  that  they  have  originated  in  the 
abases  and  oppressions  of  the  Government,  not  in  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  the  unequal  distril  ni  ion  of  property.  The  poor 
man  complains  of  unjust  monnpolies,  of  the  weight  of  imposts,  erof 
mal-admi lustration,  not  of  the  iusulenrf  of  the  aristocrats. 

*  Now,  in  Enrrland,  there  is  no  concatenation  of  society :  a  great  guh 
exists  hetweea  the  aristocracy  and  the  middling  and  lower  classes. 
The  needv  man  is  hourly  exasperated  by  the  display  of  enormous 
Inxurv,  wlitle  he  is  in  destitntioB,  in  which  he  has  been  taueht  to  aup^ 
pose,  however  erionoonsly,  the  rich  feel  no  sympathy ;  and  those  aom^ 
what  higher  in  society  are  disgusted  to  find  themsoLves  slighted,  be* 
cause  they  are  humhle,  and,  unless  endowed  with  pre-eminent  talents, 
wholly  excluded  from  the  company  of  their  superiors.  It  is  really  sin- 
^lar  to  reflect  that,  in  free  England,  the  distinctiun  of  rank  and  wealth 
18  perhaps  more  strongly  defined  than  iu  anv  other  part  of  Europe, 
excepting  Russia;  and  though  there  may  oe  in  some  countries  a 
greater  glitter  of  nnifbnns,  orders,  snd  medals,  yet,  in  smntisi  hangl^ 
tiness*  in  the  despotism  of  riehes,  and  in  the  aktnpt  dcmarctiisn  ef 
society,  England  is  conspienotts  and  — * 
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'  "  The  chief  part  of  onr  emintrvmen  conacientionsly  believe,  that  k 

mixture  of  tlie  two  races  would  deteriorate  both  m\T  phrsical  and  ia- 
tellectuai  cliarnctcr.  Of  tliis  hypothesis  we  give  no  opinion.  Jt^  how- 
ever, does  not  Avant  ar^nimciits  both  of  reason  and  authority  tq  support 
But>  wheLiicr  it  be  true  or  idX^y  so  long  as  it  prevails  among  our 
citiieiuit  Ihej  will  view  with  aTcnion  snd  dread  wliat  must  subject  idl 
•f  tlMur  oonntry  and  race  to  a  lasting  physical  debatement.  Nor  oaa 
they  be  expected  to  be  indifferent  to  the  future  jeers  and  scoff*  ifthi^ 
unmixed  European  race  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  who,  with  the 
ever  ready  disposition  of  mankind  to  cinim  n  mcnt  for  any  pecnliaiitj 
of  their  ownj  would  twit  them  with  the  ignominy  of  their  descent/'* 

Vol.  I.  p.  175. 

It  is  thU  my  dknofition  in  the  American  wUtv,  as  did|)lA]red 
m  hk  conduct  towwdi  tho  ignominioua  colour,  wbieh  inspirea  • 
dread  of  being  exposed  to  letaliation.  ^  But  what  a  dilemma  \ 
lemarks  Mr.  Abdy,  ^  for  a  great  nation !  To  tremble  at  tbe  idaa 
'  both  of  insurrection  and  of  amalgamation,  and  to  shrink  equally 

*  firom  the  resentment  and  from  the  love  of  the  African  race!"* 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  endeavoured  to  analyse 
and  account  for  the  aiui}iatliy  avowed  by  the  Anglo-Americans 
towards  their  coloured  countrymen.  We  must  now  oiter  a  few 
considerationi:  ujion  the  incxcusableness  and  essential  criminality 
of  this  prejudice,  md  upon  it^  injurious  and  disurganiwg  ten- 
dencies. • 

In  tbe  first  place,  it  pours  contempt  upon  tbe  ftwdamental 
pnndple  «€  tlie  American  eonatltution.  In  th^  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tbe  founders  of  the  Federal  Bennbfic  aay:  *  We 

*  liola  llicae  troths  to  be  self  evident;  that  M  men  are  ereaied 

*  equals  that  they  aro  endowed  by  tbttr  Creator  with  certsjn  Qn»> 
'  alienable  rights;  that  among  theee  aie  life,  liberty*  and  the 

*  pursuit  of  hap^neae ;  that,  to  secure  these  rigbta,  gOYemments 

*  ara  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pQwora  from  the 

*  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govem- 

*  ment  become?  destructive  of  those  ends,  it  is  the  rif^ht  of  the 

*  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  rro vcrii ment, 

*  iayinc:  its  foundation  on  such  principles."'  Now  tliese  propoti* 
tions  are  either  absolutely  and  universally  true,  or  they  are  mere 
rhodomontade  and  words  without  meaning.  Assuming  their 
truth,  the  natural  equality  of  all  men,  in  respect  to  their  unalien- 
able rights,  if  an  argument  of  any  force  in  claiming  political  li- 
berty, must  a  fortiori  apply  to  the  claim  of  every  man  to  personal 
liberty.  Every  American  alave-holder,  then,  by  practically  de- 
nying that  daim»  gives  the  lie  to  tbe  *  self^ident  truth*  which 
Hea  at  the  heata  oTlbe  enture  polittcal  atractuxe.of  the  Federal  Be- 
puhllc.  Either  be  mnat  deny  the  negro  to  be  a  maik  or  he  mml 
admit  bin  equal  and  unalieaahAe  right  to  life  and  liberty*  Thn 
ptopoaitiony  tnat  all  white  men  are  equal,  would  be  mora  eeaao» 
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rant  with  tlie  sentiments  of  modem  Atncricans  ;  but,  fortunat<»lv, 
this  could  not  be  established  by  any  process  ot  demonstration  that 
should  not  involve  the  equality  of  blacks  and  whites.  Besides, 
we  know  the  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  this  Declaration,  and 
who  charged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with  '  waguig  war  against 

*  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  aud 

*  liberty  in  the  persons  of  those  who  have  never  offended  him\ 
bir  *  keeping  open  a  market  where  men  may  be  bought  and  sold.* 
The  King  of  Gmt  Britain  nerer  authoriieil  a  whUe  dave-trade. 
These  *  mm\  in  whose  persons  the  most  sacred  rights  of  human 
iiatnra  were  violated,  were  African  slares ;  and  this  is  the  Ian- 
0iage  of  Jefoson,  die  second  President  of  the  United  States*. 
£Tefy  American  slave-holder  persists  in  that  crime  and  execraUe 
wrong  which  the  King  of  this  country  was  arraigned  as  a  tyrant, 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  for  permitting  to  exist  Such 
conduct,  then,  is  a  double  crime  upon  the  American  soil.  It 
seems  to  reproach  the  authors  of  that  memorable  Tlcclaration  with 
the  most  di^pnistiiifj;  livpocrisv;  or,  if  tbev  were  sincere,  (which 
cannot  be  doubted,)  it  imparts  a  deeper  dye  to  the  villany  of  Ame- 
rican piracy  as  practised  by  the  present  race. 

But  the  coloured  Americans  are  not  merely  created  equal  as 
men :  they  are  politically  equal,  by  the  constitution,  as  citizens. 
Their  claim  to  be  considered  as  citizens  has,  indeed,  of  late,  been 
called  in  question.  A  *  Mr.  Justice  Daggett  \  a  sealoos  colonic, 
•ttonist)  we  learn  from  the  present  volumes,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  208,)  has 
had  the  eirontery  to  maintain,  that  the  coloured  freemen  are  not 
etdaens ;  quoting,  in  support  of  his  d»c(«m,  the  opinion  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent»  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  that  America  has  to  hoast 
of.  The  passage  cited  from  his  Commentaries,  however,  merely 
nconnts  the  fact,  that,  in  most  of  the  States,  '  there  is  a  distinc* 

*  tion,  in  respect  to  political  privileges,  between  free  white  per« 

*  sons,  and  ^ee  coloured  persons  of  African  blood that  in  no 

*  part  of  the  country  do  the  latter  participate,  equally  with  the 

*  whites,  in  the  exercise  of  civil  and  politieal  rights';  that  they 

*  are  essentially  a  degraded  caste' ;  and  that  intermarriages  be- 
tween them  and  whites  are  turbidden  in  some  of  the  States,  and, 
when  not  contrary  to  law,  '  are  regarded  as  an  riflenee  against  de- 

*  corum  \  Now  all  this  goes  to  prove  simply,  that  a  distinction  of 
caste  exists  in  feet  amon^  those  who  are  alike  free,  and  therefore 
alike  dtusens.  Distincttons  of  caste  exist  among  whites ;  and  an 
unequal  participation  in  the  exerdae  of  civil  aiki  politioJ  rights 


*  The  paragraph  eomtaining  these  expressions  was  in  the  original 
draft  of  tne  Declaration  of  Independsnee,  hut  was  stmok  ont  bf  the 
eommitteoj  probably  either  as  too  ^ttong  In  exprsssion^  or  ss  Iso  weak 
a  fsason* 
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must  exist  wherever  there  are  privileged  orders.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  sanity  of  a  person  who  should  found  upon  sueh 

*  distinctions  in  respect  of  political  privileges'*,  a  doubt  whether 
tbe  commonalty  of  this  country  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship? 

Mr.  Abdy,  Iiowever,  lias  cited  from  the  same  authority  other 
passages  which  clearly  rtcognize  this  character  of  citizens  in  the 
coloured  freemen.  In  one  place,  the  xVmerican  Blackstone  says: 
'  The  seneral  qualification  of  electors  of  the  assembly,  &c.,  are, 

*  that  Ui^  be  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  yem  «nd  upwards,  and 

*  fiee  Ksident  dtiiens ....   In  some  ef  the  Ststes^  th^  are  re- 

*  «|uired  tomiess  property,  and  to  be  wkUe  as  well  as  free  dti* 

*  aene.'*  What  can  be  clea«»  than  that,  in  aU  but  the  excepted 
States,  colour  is  not  a  requisite  qualification ;  and  that  there  are 
free  himk  citizens  ?  But*  aa  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  import- 
ance, we  shall  make  room  ibr  the  additional  evidence  which  Mr. 
Abdy  has  adduced  as  to  the  existiDg  state  of  the  law. 

'  By  the  first  section  of  the  seoond  artide  of  the  ooostitotion  of 

New  York  State, "  No  man  of  color,  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three 

years  a  citizen  of  this  State  (New  York),  and  for  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding anv  election,  shall  be  seised  and  possessed  of  a  nreehold  estate 
of  the  value  of  250  dollars,  over  and  above  all  incumbrances,  charged 
thereon,  and  £>bail  liave  been  actually  rated  and  paid  a  tax  thereon, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  such  Section ; (t.  e.  for  represents- 
tiyea) 

*  lltts  is  a  question  <^  the  utmost  importance:  far  as  none  bat  citi- 
aens  can  hold  land  in  most  of  the  States,  or  vote  for  members  of  Cfm- 
gress,  not  only  would  the  titles  of  estates  purchased  of  blacks  by  many 
whites  be  shaken  ;  but  the  whole  frame  of  government,  with  all  its 
obligations,  internal  and  external,  and  all  its  statutes,  made  by  legis- 
lators to  wbo&e  election  blacks  have  contributed,  might  be  endangered, 
if  it  were  decided  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  land,  that  no  one  cC 
Alncan  descent  can  be  a  cttiieo  of  the  United  States* 

'  A  few  observations  mofe  upon  this  point  may  be  pardoned.  In  the 
different  Acts  of  Con^rross,  which  have  been  p^isscd  to  establish  rules 
of  naturalization,  *'  any  alien,  being  a  free  white  person,  may  bo  ad- 
mitted to  lu'come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  Then  follow  the 
conditions  and  qualifications.  Now,  if,  as  the  Judsooians  maintain,  u 
colored  person  csn  never  be  a  citiaen,  why  was  tbe  e|nthet  '*  white* 
employea  on  the  oocssion  ?  Had  no  blacks  been  admitted  to  citisen* 
ahip  at  home.  Congress  would  not  have  thoul^t  of  excluding  them  from 
it  l^en  aliens.  Exclusion  by  legislative  enactment  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  previous  disqualification  by  the  constitution.  In  most  of  the 
Stut»'8,  the  word  "  white"  is  used  in  fixing  tbe  qualification  for  voters, 
with  the  express  object  of  excluding  colored  persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  U:en  entitled  to  the  ftsnchise*   

*  A  fires  mulatto  convicted  ef  acrimCf  which,  by  alaw  passed  in  1893^ 
pttbjected  him  to  be  sold,  wss  porcbssed  and  taken  from  Virginia  to 
Tenoessee ;  the  Ctrcoit  Court  of  which,  on  bis  petition,  decided  in 
iaver  of  his  freedom,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  under  which  he 
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had  been  condemned  was  contrary  both  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  tlmt  clause  in  the  constitution  Of  the  United  iStates  which 
prohibits  bills  of  attainder.  Considering  tiie  origin  and  object  of  thia 
mstrumenti  the  protection  thus  afforded  most  haw  been  given  to  him 
■aAcitiien* 

'  The  Secretary  of  6tate  la  empowered  by  an  act  of  Congfeaa,  to 
grant  paasports  to  American  citiaena,  viaiting  foreign  oountriea*  Bfir. 
Purvis,  son-in-law  of  James  Forten,  a  man  highly  respected,  in  spito 
of  his  African  blood,  at  Pliiladelphia,  received  (»no  not  fono:  ap- 
plicatio!!.    As  it  described  him  as  a  person  of  color,  aiiothrr  pass- 

{K)rt,  tlirough  the  Icindnt'ss  of  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  was  procured  for 
lim  in  the  usual  f  orm.  Here  is  a  recognition  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity to  every  foreign  nation,  that  a  colored  man  is  a  citieen  of  th^ 
UnMSlalea.  Itmayappear  tedkmo  to  dwell  aoaradi  on  thia  point; 
iMt  what  moat  bo  the  atate  of  feeling  in  any  oottntrj,  when  a  judge, 
yrho  depends  upon  It  fbr  hia  breadj  Can  risk  nia  profeaaional  reputation 
in  aaaerting  what  any  stranger,  who  happens  to  be  tra?elliiig  through 
it,  can  sec  at  once  to  be  as  unfounded  in  principle  aa  it  is  ini^nitc^m 
ita  inotive  and  object  ?  '  Vol.  I.  pp.  21 1—213. 

Were  the  present  law  otherwise,  it  would  only  shew  to  how 
gieAt  an  extent  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is  the  common 
law  of  America,  has  been  overruled  and  nullified,  in  deHance  of 
the  fint  principles  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  by  the  State  legis- 
latures. To  some  of  the  iniquities  of  State  legislation  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  by  and  by.  These  petty  irrespon-* 
giblc  sovcrcifrntics,  combininrr  all  the  \ulo'?iritv  and  Tiolcncc  of 
democracy  ^v^th  the  tyranny  (j^  oligarchy,  arc,  in  many  of  the 
State?,  on  a  level,  in  point  of  every  quality  tliat  ouglit  yiot  to  cha- 
racterize a  legislature,  with  a  Jamaica  House  of  Assen^bly.  Wc 
speak  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  the  laws  of  which,  as 
tncy  bear  upon  the  coloured  })upulation,  and  upon  all  who  would 
befriend  tlieir  cause,  rival  in  atrocious  despotism  the  edicts 
of  any  of  the  old  monarchies.  Russia  or  Austria  i8  a  land  of  li- 
l>€rty,  compared  witii  Georgia  or  Louisiana.  In  the  slave-holding 
Statcii  of  the  American  Union,  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  no  ex- 
istence; the  education  of  free  persons  of  colour  is  a  crime  ;  and 
Us  to  the  ^  black  laws/  they  are  an  outrage  upon  humanity  In 
Virginia,  (where  the  elavee  are  better  treated  than  in  the  more 
Southern  States,  lor  the  plain  reason,  that  Uiey  are  bred  in  this 
State  for  the  southetn  market,)  diere  are  hut  two  capita  crimes 
fmutdl^  and  arson)  for  the  whites;  while  the  punishment  of 
death  is  affixed  to  more  than  Beoeniy  offences  of  whidi  shiTes 
|nay  be  conricted !  *  It  would  be  an  endless  and  diflygpisting  task/ 
Mr  Abdy  remarks,  ^  to  enumerate  the  abominations  of  the  stave 
^pMal  OMO^  as  it  pvevaik  in  all  its  Tarietios  throughout  the 


•  Sea  JBdsoti€  Review,  Vol.  IX^  3d  Serisa,  pp.  153>  251^  25$. 
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*  Southern  States  ;  tlie  cruelty  of  the  enactment  being  in  a  direct 

*  ratio  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  Pcniten- 

*  tiary,  and  with  the  consctence-stmken  cowardice  of  an  unprin- 
<  dpkd  l^dmture.'   (Vol.  II.  p.  86a) 

It  is  this  dottble  legulatton  of  dbtinet  legislatures,  each  a  sove« 
reignty  within  a  sovereignty,  which  throws  so  much  oompHcatioii 
and  obscurity  over  the  whole  subject  of  Aroerican  jurispradence 
and  political  economy;  reducing  the  eonstitutioii  to  a  riddle,  wai 
making  it  a  mask  for  proceedings  in  direct  contravention  of  its 
spirit.  It  is,  we  have  seen,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States,  '  that  all  men  are  created  equal;'  tliat,  in  virtue  of  that 
equality,  all  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  witli  certain  unalienable 
rights.  Splendid  theory  !  But  in  what  part  of  tlie  States  shall 
we  iiud  it  realized  in  prjictice  ?  The  common  law  of  America 
is  excellent*:  the  statute  law,  every  where  variable,  is  in  many 
States  execrable.  The  Federal  Government  is  respectable,  and 
makes  itself  respected  by  other  govemnieuts.  The  State  govcm- 
moitSy  which  neither  court  nor  command  respect  out  of  their  pro<* 
Yincial  j<uisdietiMi«  limited  in  ' th^ir  views  to  the  aanrow  circle  oF 
sectiottu  interests,  and  sheltered  b^  their  obscurity  firom  the 
direct  influence  of  public  opinioD,  which  keeps  in  some  check  even 
the  despotic  powers  of  Europe  by  a  sort  of  international  policey-^ 
form,  it  most  be  remembered,  the  actual  domestic  government  of 
the  American  States,  by  which  the  freedom  and  security  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  are  defined  and  limited.  These  State 
governments  Inive  little  in  common,  except  in  their  machinery  : 
m  character,  in  the  whole  .sjiirit  of  their  legislation,  tbey  dilter 
widely,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  even  mutually  hostile.  What  is 
law  ill  one  State,  is  not  law  in  another;  and  the  Yankee,  whom 
the  laws  of  New  England  restrain  from  piracy,  on  removing  to  the 


*  That  is,  80  fur  as  the  common  law  of  England  is  recognized ;  but 
the  following  language  has  been  held  in  Conj^res^i,  in  the  coufM  of  a 
long  and  memorible  diacumioo  Sbeiit  eight  yean  ago,  on  the  mesniog 

if  the  word  person.  *  Mr.  Ghirley  said : — '*  (h  ntlemen  say,  a  master 
cannot  kill  his  stave,  as  he  can  his  ox.  This  depends  entirely  upon 
the  InM  s  of  tlic  Stiito  in  which'  be  lives  ;  and  in  no  case  can  be  urged 
af^ainsl  the  ri^dit  <»f  jtroperty.  Gentlemen  should  not  for«»;et,  that  the 
civil  law,  Buiuew  iuit  nKxiitied  by  statute,  is  the  common  law  of  Louis- 
iana i  and  that,  by  the  law  of  Rome,  the  master  had  absolute  domi* 
nioB  ever  hk  slave,  as  he  had  over  his  child."  "  Slavery,*'  exckumed 
Mr*  Mevoer,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution  as  the  great  right 
el  representation  l  for>  though  the  word  '  slave '  is  not  used  in  that  iu'^ 
stniment,  the  condition  is  admitted.  Ft  is  clothed  with  rights,  and 
protected  ;  and  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  decisions  of  the  snpreme 
court,  are  practical  and  living  illustrations  of  its  beiugan  integral  part 
of  our  system  of  government.  "  *    AMjf,  Vol.  II.  p.  Iw.  •  1 

VOL.  XIV. — N.S.  F 
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west,  beoomet  a  licensed  trader  in  hmnan  ilerii,  or  lett  himaelf 
down  as  a  daTe-holder.  If  the  goTemments  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylyania  are  just  and  humane,  an  opposite 
character  attaches  to  those  of  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  the 
shield  of  the  Federal  Union  is  thrown  over  some  of  the  vilest 
petty  despotisms  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  any  purpose  of 
salutaVy  control  over  the  State  Legislatures,  the  Federal  system  is 
powerless.  The  most  solemn  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  by 
the  General  Government,  have  been  violated  and  set  aside  by  par- 
ticular States ;  and  the  Supreme  C6uTt  of  the  Ignited  States  has 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  perfidious  acts  which  deHed  its  au- 
tliority.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
always  shfewn  itself  more  disposed  to  liberal  policy,  and  more  ob- 
servant of  justice  and  good  faith,  than  the  State  goTemments ; 
aiieHy ,  we  imagine,  from  its  bring  more  under  the  xestramt  of  pub- 
lic and  international  o|nnion.  The  United  Sutes  have  repeatedly 
tendered  to  tW  aboriginal  tribes  within  thehr  territory  the  prin- 
lejg^  of  citiiaudiip.  The  States  severally  wil]  not  allow  any 
Iiidians  to  becotne  their  dtiaens !  At  length,  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  deserted  these  much  injured  and  unoffj^nding  tribes, 
ignominiously  branding  itself  with  perfidy,  the  only  excuse  for 
which  lies  in  its  political  weakness. 

But  the  Federal  Government  itself  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
ilt  of  violatinpr  tbe  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty, 
ashington  is  the  very  focus  of  the  slave-breeding  trade. 

'  It  Is  not  sufficient/  skys  Mr.  Abdy,  '  for  the  national  diiibonor^  that 
the  district  (of  Columbia)  marked  out  for  the  residence  and  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government  should  be  polluted  by  slavery. 
Here,  under  eyes  of  Congress, — in  defiance  of  public  opinion, — 
and  as  if  courting  the  observation  of  assembled  l^islators  and  ambas- 
sadors, a  tnlSo^  the  most  hose  and  revolting,  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of 
ndBans,  with  whom  it  would  be  the  greatest  injustioe  to  ooDpue  our 
resurrection-men.  They  are  called  slave-traders,  and  their  occupation 
is  to  kidnap  every  colored  stranger  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  No 
matter  whether  he  be  free  or  nut,  his  papers,  if  he  chance  to  have  any 
they  can  get  at,  are  taken  from  him  ;  and  he  is  hurried  to  gaol,  from 
whence,  under  pretence  that  the  documents  he  has  in  his  posseasiou 
are  not  satislactory,  or  that  he  is  nnaUe  to  pay  the  expenses  oC  hia 
arrest  and  detention,  he  is  sent  off  to  the  sonthem  market.  Men,  wd» 
laen,  and  diildren,  indiscriminately,  whooome  to  Washington  in  search 
of  employment,  or  to  visit  their  friends,  are  liable  to  be  carried  off  by 
these  land-sharks ;  one  of  whom  boasted  to  a  man,  from  whom  I  had 
the  statement,  that  he  had  just  made  forty  dollars  by  a  job.  Proprie* 
tors  of  slaves  would  be  ungrateful  if  they  did  not  connive  at  the  ini- 
quities of  Ae  kidnapper.  The  net  that  is  laid  for  the  unfriended  free 
nan  is  pretty  sore  to  catch  the  runaway.  Theae  riUains  deal  with  tha 
drivers  and  agents,  and  aometimes  with  the  plantefs  themseleea.  A 
poor  feUow^  whose  claims  to  freedom  were  pronoujioed  deftetivi^  was 
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Surcho^  by  one  of  them,  not  loBgago^  for  a  dollar,  and  addtirt  aezt 
ay  for  four  hundred.  About  the  same  time,  a  ooliMvd  young  woman 
wn  ent^ng  the  city  from  the  country,  when  she  vms  pursued  by  one 
of  these  blood-hounds;  and,  to  escape,  threw  herself  into  the  river, 
ami  was  drowned.  No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  hnrril)le  oc- 
currence by  the  public  papers,  though  it  wati  a  matter  of  autoriety. 
Anotber  woman,  to  save  her  children^  wko  would  all  bavo  been  doomed 
to  shivery,  if  ber  claims  to  freedom  had  been  rejected,  precipitated  her* 
self  from  the  top  of  a  house,  where  she  waa  conlioed,  and  was  so  dreed* 
fiillv  miitilntcfl  anfl  nvingled  that  she  was  suffered  to  escape,  because 
she  was  no  ion^cr  ht  tor  sale.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  froc 
woman ;  but  4>he  knew  a  whole  family  of  young  slaves  was  too  valuable 
n  pro|>erty  not  to  turn  the  scale  against  her. 

*  "  Not  long  unce,"  (see  Nilea'a  R«ff.  for  Julv  1821,)  "  a  negro  man, 
Bt  moucnt  of  bis  transfer  to  one  of  tbese  blood-merdianta,  ent .  hia 
own  tbnwt  on  a  public  wharf  at  Baltimore  ;  and,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
negro  woman,  near  Snow-hill  in  this  State,  (Maryland,)  on  being  in- 
formed that  she  was  sold,  first  cut  tlie  throat  of  her  child, and  then  her 
own, — by  which  both  of  then)  imuiediatelv  ilicd." 

'  Another,  in  the  bunie  year,  at  lialtimurc,  having  been  "sold  to  a 
dealer  in  human  flesh  for  tianspoitation,  eat  his  own  throat,  and  die^ 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  alKmt  to  be  delivi^ed  over  to  the  blood-' 
ttefchant  throqgh  his  agent,  a  peace-officer." — Nilea. 

'  Many  cases  of  extreme  atrocity  were  related  to  me.  One  %va8  t^at 
of  an  unfortunate  girl,  whose  mistress,  from  ungrounded  jealousy,  i»m- 
ploved  some  of  her  slaves  to  hold  her  down,  and  then,  with  her  owu 
hands,  cut  off  the  fore  part  of  her  feet.  This  was  done  during  tbc  ab- 
sence of  her  husband.  She  was  then  ou'ried  bleeding  into  an  adjoin- 
ing wood,  and  left  there  to  neriah.  It  happened  to  be  a  froety  night, 
and  her  wounds  were  st&ncaed  by  the  cold.  Her  life  was  eventually 
lireserved  by  a  good  Samaritan,  who,  hearing  her  groans,  went  to  her, 
and  carried  her  to  his  own  home,  where  she  contnuied  td  live; — her 
ina.ster,  who  had  by  chance  discovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  having 
presented  licr  with  her  freedom,— partly  in  consideration  of  her  suffer- 
ing, and  partly  to  shield  her  from  the  reseutment  of  his  wife,  who 
tried  every  art  to  get  her  into  her  power  agun.  Were  it  not  tbnr  the 
noble  exertions  that  a  few  kind*hearted  men,  of  whom  I  had  the  hap* 
pineas  to  know  two  or  three,  are  ready  to  make,  as  they  have  alreaoy 
made  many,  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  these  he]j>1es<^  creatures, 
by  far  the  greater  part  would  he  for  fver  deprived  nf  their  freedom  ; 
as  it  is  vt'ry  dithcult  for  them,  unfriended  and  un])iti-  il,  to  establish  a 
claim,  which  so  many  find  it  their  interest  to  defeat  ur  deny.  Here, 
us  in  most,  if  not  all,  slave  countries,  the  presumption  is  against  li- 
berty ;  and|  contrary  to  every  principle  of  moral  and  munidpid  law,  a 
man  is  pronounced  guilty  becauae  he  cannot  prove  himself  innocent. 
The  onus  is  thrown  upon  the  accused ;  and  he  is  declared  to  be  a  slave, 
if  he  is  un:<hle  to  slirw  that  he  is  free. 

•  The  coniinittce  of  the  House  of  Kepresent«ti%^es  on  the  district  of 
Columbia,  re])orted,  in  1827,  that  this  prenumption,  founded  on  im- 
memorial usage,  and  sanctioned  by  judicial  decisions,  was  so  necessary 
to  the  aecnrity  of  alave-propertv,  that,  "  although  it  may  occasionally 
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operate  as  a  temporary  hardship  upon  free  per»oii«  of  color*  migrating 
to  alarc-holding  States,  from  States  in  the  Union  where  there  exists 
no  provision  of  law  for  the  register  of  the  evidences  of  emancipation  or 
^f  freedom,  they  cannot  recommend  nn  nbrogation  of  this  long  esta- 
lilished  princij  K  ."  No  doubt  the  Arabs  nnd  Algcriiics,  the  pirates  of 
Cuba  and  Suoiatra,  have  the  some  usaG;es  and  principles :  and  what 
traveller  or  merchant  would  be  allowed  to  dispute  their  justice,  when 
-once  they  hare  got  him  into  their  clutches?  *   Vol.  II.  pp.  91 — 95, 

Frequent  petitions  have  been  presented  to  Conrjios^?,  praying 
for  tlic  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  ^vl^(■l^  be- 
Jongs  to  no  separate  State ;  but  in  vain.  CongrcsR  lias  exclusive 
jurisdiction  within  this  district,  and  tlicTetoi  c  tlic  (Tcneral  Govern* 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  legalized  iniquity  w  liich  is  still  suf- 
fered to  exist  in  the  capital  of  this  free  republic.  The  laws  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  which  the  existing  regulations  have 
been  derived,  have  long  since  been  modified  and  repealed ;  yet, 
thu  laws  of  this  district  caiinot  even  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
melioration  which  the  statutes  of  those  two  States  have  admitted  ! 
The  city  of  Washington,  it  was  recently  stated  in  Congress,  re- 
ceives 400  dolUurs  annually  for  licenses  to  slave-dealers,  to  cany 
iofn  the  trade  in  the  fedefal  district*  There  ave  actually  tvo  or 
tluree  slayi^actoriea  or  depots  in  the  meUooolis  of  American  li- 
ber^*. In  what  a  light  does  this  Hwl  place  the  hynoeriiieal 
professMns  of  the  advooates  of  African  Colonisation^  who  oonid 
at  once,  by  their  inflncnce  in  Congress,  efiect  the  removal  of  this 
crowning  abomination !  One  regrets  that  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton should  have  been  given  to  this  seat  of  iniauity.  As  it  is  a 
triple  cit]r»  a  more  approfniAte  appelUition  would  be,  the  American 
'Tripoli. 

It  is,  however^  admitted  by  the  more  respectable  portion  of 
the  community,  north  of  the  Potomac,  that  slavety  is  ^  wrong''; 
nay,  that  it  is  ' sinful \— only  it  would  be  impolitic  and  *of!en- 
^  sive  to  gentlemen  of  the  south  and  *  would  create  prejudice \ 
to  call  it  a  sin  This  is,  indeed,  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men  in  the  worst  sense;  to  all  men  but  tlie  poor  blacks.  Wc  re- 
joice to  karu  that  there  arc  a  few  honest  and  good  mcQf  however* 

*  Mr.  Dickaon,  of  New  York,  stated  this  fact  in  Congresa,  in 
inpyiag,  on  Fdi.  %  that  a  memcfisl  from  800  ladies  of  New  York, 
praying  ibr  the  abolitiop  of  shivery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  be  re- 
fer red  to  a  select  committee.    An  amendment  moved,  t..  gi  t  rid  of  it, 
Mr.  Chinn^  of  Virginia,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 17  egaimt 

•  +  Such  are  the  reasoris  assigned  hy  several  reverend  nnd  othrr 
speakers  tor  rcfubiiig  to  term  shivery  n  sin,  in  the  Hesoliitions  (if  tlir 
*'  Auiericau  Uiiiou  for  the  relief  ami  iuiuroveoiexit  of  tbc  Coloured 
Usee",  formed  at  Boston,  Jan. .14,  lUSfi. 
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'vho  bsre  the  courage  to  tpcak  out  without  compromtse,  and  to 
denounce  slaTerr  as  both  a  sin  against  Ood  and  a  vitng  against 
their  fellows.  '  Thej  fonn,  at  present,  a  small  minority,  and  are 
the  olgeeta  of  a  bttter'  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  pretended 
fiienda  of  *  the  coloured  people  \  But  wmild  those  who  hesitate 
to  call  the  holding  of  Uaclc  men  iu  predial  bondage  a  sb,  feel  any 
sneh  scruple  in  denouncing  white  slavery  as  sinful  ?  Assuredly 
not;  and  thus  their  tenderness  towards  the  planter  betrays  tbie 
pie|iidioe  which  distorts  their  moral  vision.  If  *  all  men  .are 
*  created  equal  %  is  not  the  denial  of  social  equality  to  the  ce^ 
loured  6eeman  bom  on  the  same  soil,  as  much  a  wrooff  as  with^ 
holding  personal  freedom  from  the  bondman  ?  Is  not  me  ftnds- 
mental  principle  of  republicanism  as  grossly  violated  by  tbe  ex- 
clusion of  the  coloiircd  citizens  from  constitutional  privileges,  as 
by  the  perpetuation  ot  slavery  ?  The  American  constitution  rc- 
ject'^  the  institution  of  nobilitv,  the  distinctions  of  hereditary 
hirtli,  the  pomp  of  titles,  and  allows  of  no  privileged  orders.  In 
defence  of  that  constitution,  citizens  of  every  snade  of  colour 
fought  and  bled.  Patriutihin  has  proved  itself  in  America  to  be 
of  no  colour;  and  the  distinctions  of  caste,  wliich  now  are  allowed 
to  separate  the  wlute  skins  from  those  of  darker  tinge,  \vould  all 
be  swept  away  by  stern  necessity,  sliould  ever  the  tiiue  return  tor 
testing,  in  the  field  uf  battle,  the  respective  qualities  of  white  and 
black  blood.  War  is  a  great  leveller :  at  least,  it  confounds  all 
distinctions  but  those  which  it  creates,  ennobHng  those  of  meanest 
■breed  and  daxlEest  hue,  and  pouring  contempt  upon  the  fantas- 
tieat  tnceties  of  aristomtical  pride.  Military  prowess  has  placed 
a  man  of  colour  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Sooth  Americaii  Stitet; 
and  should  the  north  ever  become  the  scene  of  intestiiie  conflict 
tir  foreign  inTasioD— which  we  say  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
may  avert  !*^the  probability  would  be  ^at,  that  the 
Joared  race  would  not  only  justt^  their  cqnality^  but  compel  the 
recognition  of  their  claims ;  nay,  that  some  dark-skinned  hero 
might  force  his  way,  by  his  valour  and  patriotbm,  to  the  chair  of 
.Washington. 

This  rank  and  corrupt  prejudice  of  caste  could  only  have  at- 
tained its  present  strength  during  years  of  profound  national 
tranquillity.    Surely  this  forms  at  once  a  proof  of  its  unreason- 

ableness  and  an  aggravation  of  its  criminality.  Often  has  the 
Divine  justire  made  use  of  the  scourge  of  war,  to  punish  a  luxii- 
rious  nation  tor  tlic  iniquities  of  a  time  of  peace.  Is  America  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  similar  retribution  ?  But  even  if  no  such 
calamity  should  befal  her,  is  she  not  taking  an  ungenerous  and 
ungratctiil  advantage  of  her  favoured  position,  to  expatriate  those 
whom,  at  the  first  alarm  of  a  foreign  trumpet,  blie  \vould  be  glad 
to  recall  to  her  national  stiindard  ?  Yes,  she  would  be  too  hapi»y, 
in  that  event,  to  abandon  Liberia,    she  could  gain  back  her  sable 
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exiles  to  man  the  wdls  of  New  Ori«UH,  or  to  wpfe  *  tlie  WUto 

*  House '  from  anotber  hinniliation. 

Look  at  this  antipathy  in  what  light  we  may,  it  is, in  an  Americas 
citizen,  who  boasts  of  liis  free  constitution,  of  his  emancipation 
from  European  prejudice,  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his 
nation,  peculiarly  unreasonable;  and  must  tend  to  degrade  him  in 
tlie  estimation  of  enliglitened  men  of  other  nations,  far  more  than 
any  intermixture  of  blood  or  deterioration  of  breed  could  possibly 
do.  The  assumption  of  an  inferiority  in  mixed  breeds  is  so  entirely 
at  variance,  nut  only  with  historical  fact,  but  with  physiological 
science,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  either  founded  on  ignorance,  or 
persisted  in  against  better  knowledge.  Deformities  that  cbaracteriie 
•the  pure  races,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Calmuck,  are  mit  merely 
obliterated  by  intermarriages,  bat  forms  of  great  peraonal  bMmty 
are  often  the  production  of  such  mixed  breeds.  The  ^pMidroon  fi^ 
we  believe,  generally  handsome.  Thus,  nature  attests  not  merely 
the  legitimacy,  but  the  physical  advantage  of  unions  thit  bind 
together  the  different  tribes  of  the  human  family,  and  soften 
down  the  features  of  repulsive  dissimilarity.  The  greatest  na- 
tions have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  races,  the  conquerors 
blending  with  the  conquered,  the  intruders  with  the  indigenous 
tribes  ;  and  in  some  of  the  finest  races,  the  noble  stock  has  been 
constantly  replenished  with  a  foreign  admixture,  supplied  by  the 
barbarous  customs  of  purchase  or  war.  The  pure  races  have 
rarely  or  never  kept  up  their  numbers ;  or,  if  they  have  not 
rapimy  decreased,  have  physically  deteriorated.  It  is  worthy 
also  of  remark,  that  nature  seems  to  dictate  the  harmonious 
blending  of  her  own  varieties,  by  inspiring,  very  generallv',  a 
preference  for  shades  of  colour  and  physical  forms  dissimilar  mmi 
that  of  the  individual.  If  it  be  thought  unnatural  that  a  white 
'^ould  admire  a  sable  beauty,  (for  violent  transitions  and  oppo- 
'sitions  are  not  conformable  with  nature's  laws,)  yet,  that  a  fair 
skin  should  prefer  a  brunette,  and  a  swarthy  Andalusian  a  blonde, 
.accords  with  all  experience. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  African  race  forms  any  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  There  is  no  race  that  can  with  pro- 
priety be  denominated  African.  The  very  term  is  either  a 
blunder  or  a  falsehood,  or  a  eomj^oiuul  of  both.  Of  the  five 
great  ))liybiol()gical  varieties  of  the  human  family,  three  are  found 
inhabiting  the  African  peninsula ;  and  a  jet  black  is  the  colour 
-of  some  tribes  which  must  be  referred  to  the  Caucasian  type. 
The  Arab,  the  Hindoo,  the  Asiatic  Portuauese,  and  the  Indian 
Jew  have  skins  ardark  as  the  Mandingo,  the  Foolafa,  the  Yolo^ 
or  the  Angola  Negro.  The  slave-factor  has  not  been  nice  or 
partial  in  the  selection  of  his  cargoes ;  and  the  American  plant- 
ations have  assuredly  not  been  stocked,  any  more  than  those  of 
the  West  India  inlands,  with  only  blacks  or  wooUy-haaied  ne* 
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giM;'  TIbeienii  ^cohmred*  Ib  undoubtedly  conyenmt^  for  it 
coven  all  varieties,  ftom  the  oltvft  Moor,  or  red-brown  Arab,  to 
tlie  ebony  or  inky  varieties  of  Gunnn  or  Soudan.  An  African 
prince,  bom  at  Timbuctoo,  and  whose  name  ( Abon  Beldr  Sadiki) 
Would  seem  to  betoken  his  Arab  descent  and  Mohammedan 
ereed^  has  recently  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  remission  of  his 
apmenticeship,  met  thirty  years'  bondage  in  Jamaica*.  In 
Africa  itself,  the  races  have  become  intermixed;  and  among  the 
Foulahs,  as  well  as  the  Berbers,  are  tribes  whose  com^xion  ap- 
proaches to  white.  Among  the  many  persons  of  colour  whom' 
Mr.  Abdy  visited  at  Philadelphia,  was  '  a  woman  of  singular 

*  in[clli;X<^^i("^'  ^*"d  f^ood  breeding,  with  a  handsome,  expressive 

*  countenance  and  a  graceful  person,'  yet  *  of  pure  African  de- 
'  scent.'*  Her  history  is  interesting,  and  we  shall  not  apologise  for 
the  digression. 

'  Her  mother*  who  had  been  stolen  firom  her  native  land  at  an  early 
9g6,  waa  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  is  now,  in  her  eighty-iifth  year, 
tne  parent  stem  of  no  less  than  182  living  branches.   When  taken  by 

the  slavers,  she  hurl  with  her  a  piece  of  gold  as  an  ornament,  to  de- 
note her  rank.  Ot  this  she  was  of  course  deprived  ;  and  a  solid  bar 
of  the  same  metal,  whieh  her  parent  sent  over  to  America  for  the 
purchase  of  her  freeduin,  shared  the  same  fate.  Christiana  Gibbons, 
who  iii  thus  the  grand- daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  £bo  tribe,  was 
bo^ght,  when  about  fifleen  years  of  age,  by  a  woman  who  was  struck 
"  hfh»r  interesting  appearance,  and  emancipated  her.  Her  benefactress 
M  her^  at  her  death,  a  legacy  of  8,000  dollars.  The  whole  of  thii 
asney  ^vas  lost  by  the  failure  of  a  bank^  in  which  her  legal  trustee  (a 
man  of  the  name  of  James  IMorrr^^on,  since  dead)  had  placed  it  in  his 
own  name.  vShe  iiad  other  property,  acquired  by  her  own  industry, 
and  affording  a  rent  of  TiOO  doHars  a  year.  Her  a^ojit,  liowever, 
Colonel  ISIycrs,  though  indebted  to  her  for  niaii)  allealions  and  marks 
of  kindness  during  sickness,  had  neglected  to  remit  her  the  money 
from  Savannah^  in  Georgia,  where  the  estate  is  situated ;  and,  when 
I  Mw  her,  she  was  lirlng,  with  her  husband  and  son,  on  the  fhuts  of 
ler  labor. 

*  She  had  not  been  long  resident  in  Phihidelphia,  whither  she  had 

come  to  escape  the  numerous  impositions  and  annovancos  t(»  which  she 
was  exposed  in  Georgia.  Her  iuisbaiid  was  owner  of  a  wharf  in  Sa- 
vannah, worth  eight  or  ten  tliuusand  duilars.  It  is  niucli  to  be  feared 
that  the  greater  part  of  thii>  pro^rty  will  be  lost,  or  not  recovered 
without  ereat  diihculty.  I  was  induced  to  call  upon  her,  in  conso* 
QOfnce  of  a  letter  I  had  receired  from  Mr*  Kinsley,  of  whom  I  have 
-   fAti  ^loken.   He  had  long  been  acquainted  with  herj  iind  spoke  of 


•  Specimens  of  his  Avriting  in  Arabic,  which  lie  acquired  in  his 
native  laud,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  tbe  Aritiah  and  Foreign  So* 
diety  lor  the  Abolition  of  ShtTety,  No.  IB,  Aldennanbnry. 
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her  to  Tne  in  Oie  lu^^hest  teriiiii ;  wishing  thttt  I  should  Aee  whiit.  1m 
considered  a  ■         spcciinua  «f  the  nice." 

*  Wc  iuuud  her,  indeed*  a  very  remiirkuble  woman ;  though  it  i^ 
probftble  that  tiiera  nt  many  among  the  deapiaed  ikvea  aa  amiable 
and  accomplished  aa  herself.  Such,  at  least*  waa  the  account  she  gave 
Us  of  their  condition,  that  we  felt  convinced  of  the  superiority  pos- 
sessed by  manv,  in  moral  worth  and  intellectual  actttenesa,  above  tneir 
oppressors.'   Vol.  III.  pp.  340—348. 

.  With  the  Americiii  •riBtocracy»  however,  the  red  Indian  findti. 
as  little  &Tour  as  the  black  *  African^;  and  the  mulafetOy  whoee 
EniiopeMi  relationahip  i§  the  mo^t  conspicuous,  is  treated  with 
no  more  eourtesy  than  the  woolly  Ethiop.  Nor  is  it  only  inteN 
marriage  with  these  semi-EuropeanSy  that  is  held  to  be  an  of- 
fence :  they  are  repelled  from  the  social  table  by  the  descendants, 
it  may  be,  of  Ent^lish  runnw;iyfi  anrl  Irish  pau])ers.  The  air  of 
the  American  llcpublic  can  bleach  the  darkest  character,  can  take 
out  every  stain  nut  that  of  the  skin.  Complexion  is  there  a 
thing  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  character.  Is  this  se- 
vere languaijc  ?  It  may  read  like  satire,  but  it  is  the  simple  fact, 
as  avowed  by  tlie  advocates  of  African  colonization.    '  Let  the 

*  free  black  in  this  country it  has  been  said,  *  toil  from  youth  to 
'  a^c  in  the  bonoiurftble  puraidt  of  wiadom ;  let  him  store  hit 

*  mind  with  the  most  valuable  retearchea  of  science  and  literature; 
^  and  let  him  add  to  a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  intellect,  a 

*  piety  puve»  undefiled,  ana  unspotted  from  the  world  i  U  is  aU 

*  nothing:  he  would  nai  be  re^Hnvcd  into  the  very  hwui  woUbb 

*  of  aocte/y*   If  we  were  eoostrained  to  admire  so  uncommon  a 

*  being,  our  admiration  would  mingle  with  disgust,  beoauset  in 
'  the  phy'sirfil  organization  of  his  frame,  we  meet  an  insurmount- 

*  able  barrier  even  to  an  approach  to  social  intercourse.'*  *  W\\\\ 

*  us,  colour  is  the  bar.    Nature  has  raised  up  barriers  between 

*  the  races,  which  no  man  with  a  |)i(>j)er  sense  of  the  dignity  of 

*  his  species,  desires  to  see  surmounted."' "f*  A  prejudice  so  sense- 
less, so  invcteraLc,  so  uniuanly,  so  wilfullv  o])posed  to  truth  and 
morality  as  this,  never  before  dii>graccd  a  people  who  had  at- 
tained to  so  high  a  civilisation.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  Ame- 
xioanst  if  they  could  be  laughed  out  of  it  Iqr  theur  European 
bvethreo  :^or  to  reason  them  out  of  it  seems  hopeless.  It  ap- 
pears like  a  monomania  running  through  society ;  an  endemie 
fanaticism,  resembling  in  its  violence  and  unreasonableness  the 
horrible  rage  against  imaginary  witchcraft,  Which  seised  upon  the 
peqile  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tne  lan-> 
guage  we  have  cited  betrays  what  may  be  termed  an  absolute 
nigro-phobia.    Were  we  not  then  justified  in  saying,  ^at  if  the 


•  African  Repository,  Vol.  VII,  p.  231. 
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Redeemer  of  mankind  had  appeared  to  the  American  nation  in 
the  form  of  a  servant,'''  with  a  skin  of  a  darker  tinge  than  their 
own,  they  would  have  rejected  his  pretensions,  and  have  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  Crucify  him  ?  **  When  we  find  such  a  spirit 
as  this  in  Chriistians,  can  we  woiider  at  tlie  liaughty  prejudice  of 
the  ancient  Jews  towards  the  Gentiles,  which  lea  tnem  to  resent 
Our  Saviour's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  aud  to  exclaim 
against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
'  'from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live  ?  ^  • 

Veiy  few  words  will  be  requisite  to  place  the  anti-Chiistiui 
character  of  ibis  antipathy  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  Cbristianitjr 
allows  of  no  anti^wtbies.  Witbout  loyelling  tbe  political  grada- 
tbns  of  society,  it  disallows  and  annihilates  all .  dtstinctioos  of 
nice: — Gveek  or  Jew,  Barbarian*  Scy tbian,  bond  or  free»^  are  all 
**one  in  Cbrist  Jesus.^  **  To  make  in  bimsdf  of  tbe  two^  bostile 
castes,  the  circumcision  and  the  uncircumcision,  one  new  man 
(or  mankind),  and  to  break  down  tbe  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  them,^''  was,  St*  Paul  declares*  one  end  for  which  Our 
Lord  reconciled  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  tbe  cross"'** 
And  that  within  the  Christian  Charch,  all  distinctions  in  social  ■ 
huteroonrse  founded  upon  national  prejudice,  were  forbidden, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  for  a  Christian  Jew  to  refuse  to  eat 
with  the  Gentiles,  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  tlie  law  of 
Christ.  "  Ve  know,"  said  St.  Peter  to  the  Centurion  of  the 
Italian  band  stationed  at  Corinth-f,  *' how  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
thingr  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with,  or  come  unto 
one  who  iw  of  arwiher  nation ;  but  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I 
should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.  Therefore  I  came 
unto  you.*"  And  when  St.  Peter,  some  seventeen  years  af^er  this, 
dissembled  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  in  deference  to  tiie  preju- 
dice of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  seeing  that  both  Peter  and  Barnabas  conducted  themselves 
in  this  respect  "  not  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,''  with- 
stood them  to  the  face,  because  they  were  blameable^.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  remark,  that  the  refusal  to  eat  With  tbe  Gentiles 
bad  no  relation  to  religious  worship,  or  to  tbe  Lord^s  Supper,  but 
was  an  expression  of  national  contempt,  of  unsocial  pride  and  aiu. 
tipatbv,  which  the  Apostle  warmly  resented  as  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  character. 

No  one  who  professes  to  receiye  tbe  New  Testament  as  tbe  rule 
ef  bis  fidth,  will  dispute  that  tbe  example  and  authority  of  the 
Apostles  are  binding  upon  us.  Pursuing  then  our  inquiry  a  little 
further,  we  find  that,  under  the  term  brotherhood,  the  whole  of 
the  body  of  Christ  was  included.  The  term  brother  is  applied 
alike  to  the  master  and  the  slaye.      Let  as  many  boqd  servants 

•  Sph.  ii.  14^16*       t  Aeu  xi.  38.     •  t  GaL  ii.  U-44. 
Tot.  xiY.— >ii%s.  a 
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(^oiAoi)  a6  have  believing  masters,'^  sayt*  ist.  Paul,  **  not 

despise  tbem  because  they  are  brethren,  but  Hither  do  them 
Mnriee,  beeaiue  HMf  ave  HuthM  and  MmA,**^  And  Otib- 
nmns,  the  nm<4Piray-  domestic  slavey  who  bad  beeome  a  tooHit 
through  the  ApostleVi  miniatfy,  10  spoloeii  of  as  claiming  to  be  le* 
Mived  by  his  roaster,  ^*  not  now  as  a  servant,  bnt  abo^  a  sefw 
van  t,  a  brother  beloTed  ^ f .  If  these  passages  may  seem  to  aflbrd  an 
indirect  license  to  the  Roman  servitude,  (which,  however,  had 
little  in  common  with  the  colonial  slavery  of  modern 'times  ^,)  as  a 
civil  institution  then  existing,  they  shew,  at  the  same  time,  that 
even  the  bondman,  on  becoming  a  Cbri'^ti an,  claimed  to  be  viewed 
as  the  Lord  B  freeman,'"  and,  though  nut  released  troin  his  social 
oblij^.itions,  as  a  brother  for  whom  Christ  died§. 

We  are  not  now  luhisting  upon  the  unlawfulness,  according  to 
Apostolic  principles,  of  holding  our  Christian  brethren  in  predial 
bondage;  (a  position  quite  as  £>eltH;viikiii  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  republicanism ;)  our  present  argument  is  this;  that  if 
even  a  bondman  or  a  slare  was  tniiB  raised  by  bis  Christian  pro- 
ibssion  to  the  charaoter  of  a  brother,  much  more  must  a  fifeemaa 
of  any  nation  have  been  regarded  in  this  light.  But  the  white 
Christians  of  the  United  States  refoae  to  admit  tiieir  sable  fellow 
Cbrisdsns  to  even  religious  communion,  as  well  as  to  social  inter* 
oourse.  In  their  view,  a  difference  of  colour  is  ^uificient  to  destroy 
die  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  an  antipathy  founded  * 
upon  the  pride  of  caste,  is  allowed  to  overrule  all  the  positive  ob- 
ligations to  brotherly  kindness,  fouTided  npon  that  unity.  To  tbc 
Apostle^s  indignant  appeal,  Is  Ciu  i-i  divitled  tlie  American 
divine  mu«;t  reply  :  *  Yes,  by  r  liroad  and  impassable  division,  by 
a  mutual  repuUion  which  CiuK-Li  siitv  cannot  remove,  which  reli- 
gion cannot  subdue  ;  bv  '  an  ordni  u Km  of  Providence '  which  is 
stronger  than  the  law  of  Christ.  God  has  nt^l  made  of  one  blood 
all  races  of  men  ;  uud  the  black  and  tlie  white  blood  were  never 
intended  by  Him  to  nuo^lo.  One  body  Christians  never  can  be, 
for,  although  we  have  **  <me  Lord«  one  faith»  one  baptism,  one 
Goid  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  in  all,^  still,  not  being  of  one  colour, 
U  is  physically  impossible  they  should  ever  coalesce  and  form  one 
brotherhood/  Such,  we  say,  is  the  reply  which  tlic  conduct  of 
American  Christians  would  furnish.  Yet,  one  of  their  most  ad> 
mired  writers,  Dr.  Channing,  has  the  foUowing  passage  in  one  of 
his  disooiirses ; — 

'  We  undoubtedly  ftel  ourselves  to  be  all  of  one  race  ;  nnd  this  is 
trell  I  we  tmoe  ourselves  up  to  one  pair,  and  feel  the  same  blood  How- 
ing  In  our  veins.   Bat  do  we  understand  our  spiritual  brotherhood  f 


•  1  Tim.  vi.  2.  t  Philemon  16. 

t  See  on  this  subject.  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  283—2^7 ;  SDJ. 
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Po  we  &el  ourselves  to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in  wh«it 

imaee  we  are  all  made,  arn?  whose  perfection  we  may  constantly  ap- 
proach ?  Do  we  feel  that  tht  rc  is  one  Divine  life  in  our  own  and  in 
all  souls?  This  seems  to  me  the  only  true  bund  uf  man  to  man.  Here 
Is  8  tie  more  sacred,  more  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  earth*  Is  it 
mt }   And  do  we  in  contequence  truly  boooar  one  another  ?  "  * 

Vol.  I.  p.  S31> 

Who  could  bave  believed  that  tlic  Writer  of  this  beautiful  paa- 
iaj::L^  wniilcl  be  found  insisting,  in  convert  ition  'ivith  iVfr.  Abdy, 
upon  tilt'  invincible  strength  of  the  prejudice  of"  colour  in  his 
couutr}'mcn,  as  a  justification  of  the  crnolty,  injustice,  and  into- 
lerance to  which  it  leads,  or,  at  least,  a.s  ;i  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  degrading  and  unjust  distinctions  ?  Alas  !  the  only 
true  bond  of  man  to  man,  the  sacred  tie  of  the  Divine  life^ 
is  110^  feh,  k  would  seem,  oren  br  the  teaelier  of  otl^ers,  when 
colour  and  caste  craaa  the  relationsnipt  *  Our  captain/  says  old 
Fulkr  in    liis  Holy  State,"^  portraying  a  religioiia  sailor,  *eo<iiit8 

*  the  ivage  of  God  nevertheless  his  image,  cut  in  ebony,  aft  if  donfc 

*  in  iirory/  Not  so  our  American  philosopher ;  nor,  alas !  those 
wbo  sustain  in  America  the  sacred  office  of  Christian  pastors! 

The  Americans  themselves  compate  the  antipathy  felt  toward* 
the  coloured  race,  to  that  which  separates  the  Rrabmin  from  the 
Soodra  in  the  Indian  socini  system.  Venerable  and  enlightened 
precedcin  tor  a  Christian  nation  But  may  we  be  allowed  to 
ask,  hoM-  American  Missionaries  would  deal  with  this  pride  of 
caste  in  the  converted  Brahmin  ?  Would  they  allow  it  to  be 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christi mity,  ^vith  the  evidence  of 
conversion  ?  Would  ilicy  not,  on  the  contrary,  exact  iVom  the 
heathen  convert  the  rentmciation  of  his  cherished  prejudice  of 
larth,  as  a  oonditioa  of  his  b^ng  rec^Ted  into  Ae  Cnristian  bro- 
therhood?  Would  they  not  refer  him  to  the  example  6f  tfklf 
hiph-bom  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrew^  who  once  ke^Iy  felt  all  the 
inde  of  birth  and  caste*  considering  these  distinctions  as  his 
most  precious  possession;  yet^  who  counted  them  ^kss  Ibt 
Christ^?  Would  they  not  ni|^  the  duty  of  crucifying  the 
principle  of  vainglory  and  unsocial  pride  by  the  still  highef  ex- 
ample of  Him  wno,  "  though  in  the  form  of  God,  made  bim^ielf 
of  no  reputation,  find  took  upon  bim  the  form  of  a  servant'',  and 
refused  not  to  eat  and  drink  with  Soodras  and  Pariahs,  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners; — of  Him  who,  thoucrb  '*  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory'',  is  "not  ashamed  to  call  us  men — wliite  or 
black — his  "brethren"'"'?  Would  they  not  insist  upon  the  duty 
of  imitatint^  the  mind  of  Christ,  of  walking  as  he  walked,  who 
**  pleased  not  himself''?  Would  they,  or  would  they  not,  en- 
finnBe  these  aiguments  their  own  example?  "Would  they 
lefhae  to  eat^  to  join  in  social  worship,  with  the  Sable  Hindoo 
iMiTCTt  of  the  deepest  shade  or  lowest  caste  f   Or  would  thef 
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Imild  Brahtnm  Chrittiaii  chuiclies  in  one  owte  of  coiiTerte»  ' 

Soodra  Christian  churches  fbf  another  caste,  with  a  Mission 
Chapel  for  tliose  of  European  complexion?  We  know  how 
American  Missionaries  have  acted,  bow  they  must  act  in  heathen 
countries*  But  how  do  their  home  Missionaries  act  f  Melan- 
choly inconsistency  !  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  America  talk 
of  the  invincibility  of  national  prejudice  ;  while  yet  they  expect 
the  heathen  to  be  weaned  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  from  pre- 
judices and  antipathies  less  inexcusable  than  their  own.  **  Thou 
that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?'* 

It  really  seems  to  us,  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  implicated  in  the  issue  of  this  struggle  of  principles  in  the 
Unittnl  States.  The  prejudice  against  the  Jilacks  has  erected 
itself  in  open  defiance  of  tbe  power  of  religion,  and  disputes  the 
aopremacy  with  Christianity  itsdf.  -  It  says  in  efiect  to  the 
Creator,  as  an  apology  for  antipathies  charged  upon  Nature^ 

Why  hast  thou  made  us  thus  ?  ^  The  consideration,  Who 
hath  made  thee  to  difo,^  instead  of  inspiring  humility  or  bene- 
▼olence  towards  others,  is  penrerted  into  a  justification  of  the 
pride  of  assumed  superiority.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Church  has 
not  scrupled  to  borrow  a  plea  for  her  inconsistency  from  the  in- 
fidel, and  to  maVe  n'^e  of  an  hypothesis,  invented  ni  opposition  to 
Kevclation,  re>])t'ctiiig  an  esst'iuud  and  oripnal  distinction  in  tlie 
human  race,  in  order  to  palliate  the  national  *>in.  But  she  caanot 
palliate  the  distinction  of  caste  l>etv.een  the  wiiitca  and  the  co- 
loured race,  ^vithuut  palliating  slavery  itself,  which  rests  its  chief 
justification  upun  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  *  African  race.  * 
The  prejudice  against  the  free  blacks  is  assigned  as  the  strongest 
reason  against  the  emandpation  of  the  slaves.  The  existence  of 
slavery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  principal  reason  fiir  seddng  to 
expatriate  the  free  Uacks.  In  this  Tidous  ciide  moves  the 
American  policy ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Africans  (as  they  are  called)  are  flnd* 
tiplying  much  faster  than  suits  that  nefimous  policy ;  and  the 
Colonisation  scheme  is  found  too  expensive  as  well  as  too  slow  a 
process  of  deportation.  Liberia  is  a  failure,  and  will  soon  he 
universally  known  to  be  such.  Some  atrocious  suggestions  have 
been  thrown  out,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  natural  increase*. 
The  jealous  precautions  of  the  slave-hold incr  States  are  also  lead- 
ing them  to  increase  the  rigours  and  terrors  ot  the  penal  code. 
The  progress  of  education  among  the  coloured  race  is  deprecated 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils.  A  feverisli  anxiety  upon  this  subject 
pervades  the  whole  community.  Hut  nt)  one  speaks  of  repent- 
ance.   It  must  not  be  whispered,  that  slavery  is  a  sin.    No  re- 


•  See  Abdy,  VoL  I.  ^.  49—61. 
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paration  to  the  victims  of  injustice  and  oppression  is  spoken  of, 
except  that  of  transporting  them  to  a  pestilential  foreign  bhore, 
by  way  of  sborteDiDg  their  course  to  the  glorious  emancipation^ 
of  the  sons  of  God,  Reflecting  upon  oondtict  like  this  on  the 
part  of  Protestant  Christians,  whose  forefathers  were  therosdves 
strangers  in  the  hind«  ready  to  perish  driven  forth  by  re- 
ligious persecution  from  their  native  land,  to  serve  their  God  in 
the  wilderness, — we  tremble  for  America ;  tremble»  as  their  own 
Jefferson  said,  '  when  we  reflect  that  God  is  just,  and  that  his 

*  justice  will  not  sleep  for  ever.** 

Had  not  tliis  article  already  extended  under  onr  hand  to  so 
unusual  a  knc;tli,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  Americans 
have  already  betii  punished,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  own 
sin.    It  is  a  bli^^^ht,  as  well  as  a  blot,  upon  the  national  character. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe',  f^ays  Mr.  Abdy,  *  how  even  the  foreign 

*  policy  of  the  nation  is  iniiuenced  by  these  feelings.^ 

'  ^VTiether  the  Emperor  Alexander  •  l)€  solicited  to  urge  upon  Fer- 
dinand the  recc^nition  of  South  American  independence; — whether 
lean  be  entertained  that  Cuba  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  England 
or  of  Mezieo whether  Hayti  is  to  take  her  place  in  the  rank  of  Free 

States  ; — ^tbc  actuating  motive  is  an  apprehension  lest  the  Usck  man 
should  break  his  chains,  and  rise  to  a  level  with  his  oppressor/ 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  nature  of  thingfi,  that  Mexico  and  the 
other  new  States  will  much  longer  submit  to  be  insulted.  Mr.  Ber- 
rien, in  allusion  to  the  projected  conquest  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
bj  the  South  Americans,  said  openly  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  in 


•  *  "Early  in  1825,  the  United  States  made  overtures  tn  Russia 
and  France,  having  for  their  object  to  procure  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  independence  of  the  American  republics  on  the  basis  of  guaran- 
teeing to  Spain  the  possession  of  Cum  and  Puerto  Rico*" — ^American 
Annual  Keg.,  1826. 

'  *'  You  are  autluiri/ed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  frankness 
and  izieodship,  which  have  ever  characterised  all  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  tne  United  States,  to  disclose,  without  reserve,  the  feelings 
and  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  those  islandn, 
now  open  to  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  their  citizens.  They  de- 
sirsj  for  themselves,  no  political  change  in  them.  If  Cuba  were  to  de* 
dsre  itself  independent,  the  amount  and  the  character  of  its  populSf 
tion  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  maintain  its  independence."— 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  I\Ir.  Clay  to  Mr.  IMiddlcton,  10  May,  1825. 

'  T\\Q  riiinals  of  Iiihikiji  adulation  cannot  exhibit  a  more  disgusting 
instance  of  fa\vTiii]<^  flattery  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
American  Anuual  Kegibter,  in  its  eulogy  upon  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander.' 


1S6  Jm^rk^H  tn9i^Mim$^ 

The  qtiettien  jtof  be  detarmiiied  is  Uu9 :  ^ilh  due  renni 
to  the  safety  of  the  Southern  States,  can  you  suffer  these  islan£  to 
pLiss  Into  the  hands  of  bueauiers,  drunk  with  their  new-Wn  liberty  ?  '* 
%iT.  Hayne>  of  South  Caroliua,  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  the  fe- 
deral fjovernmoTit:  had  committed  a  great  error  in  entering^  into  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  Columbia  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
*'  That  error,"  he  exclaimed,  has  Iktu  happily  corrected.  The  first 
treaty  has  failed ;  and  the  second  was  nearly  unanimously  rejected 
this  body.  Our  policy,  then,  it  mm  llnnly  fixed  ^  oar  oonrse  \i 
narked  oat  With  nothing  connected  with  slaTery  can  we  ennaent  to 
treat  with  other  nations ;  and,  least  of  all,  ought  we  to  tonch  the 
^nestion  of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  in  coigunciion  with  reTsln- 
tionary  govemnenta,  \vhose  own  history  affords  an  example  scarcdjr 
less  fatal  to  our  ropojac.  Those  governments  have  proclaimed  thf  prin- 
ciples of  liherty  and  equality,  find  have  marched  to  victory  under  t/'.fj 
banners  of  *  universal  emancipation  '.  You  find  men  «»f  eolur  at  the 
head  ot  then-  armies,  in  their  legislative  halLs,  ana  m  ihcu  executive 
departments.  They  are  looking  to  Hayti,  even  now,  with  feelings  of 
the  strongest  confraternity ;  and  shew,  by  the  yery  documents  before 
iM,  that  they  acknowledge  her  to  be  independent,  al  the  moment  when 
it  ii  manifest  to  all  the  world  beside,  that  she  has  resnmed  her  colonial 
subjection  to  France."  Worse  language  than  this  \vm  used  by  John 
Randfdph  ;  ;n)d  the  senate  o\hil>itcd.  dnrin':^  tho  loriir  and  protracted 
discussion,  the  most  rabid  svmpttmis  of  the        niic  monomania.- 

'  "  The  peace  of  eleven  States  in  this  l*ni<in,"  said  Mr.  Benton  of 
Missouri,  "  will  not  permit  the  fruits  of  a  successful  negro  insurrec- 
tion to  be  exhibited  among  them.  It  will  not  penmt  blic^  constik 
ind  ambassadow  to  establish  themselves  in  onr  eitiea,  and  to  panide 
through  our  country,  and  gfive  their  fellow  blacks  in  the  United  Sllitet 
proof  in  hand  of  the  honours  which  a^vait  them  for  a  like  anocesafbi 
effort  on  their  part.  It  will  not  permit  the  fact  to  be  seen  and  told, 
that,  for  the  murder  of  thf  ir  masters  and  mistresses,  thev  are  to  find 
friends  among  the  white  people  of  these  United  States.  No!  l^Ir. 
Prcsidrnt,  this  ia  a  question  wliieli  lias  been  determined  hero  for  three 
and  thirty  years  i — one  which  has  never  been  open  for  discussion  at 
home  mr  abroad,  either  under  the  Presfdency  of  Geoeial  Waahington, 
of  the  first  Mr.  Adams,  of  Mr.  Jeffersonj  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr.  MonroaL 
It  is  one  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  chamber  on  this  ^ny*  "nnrf 
shall  we  go  to  Panama  to  discuss  it  ?  I  take  it  in  the  mildest  sap** 
posed  character  of  this  congress, — shall  we  go  there  to  advise  and  con- 
sult about  it?  Who  are  to  advise  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  it?  Five 
nations,  who  have  already  put  the  black  man  upon  an  equality  with 
the  white, — not  only  in  their  cnnstituliuns,  but  in  real  life; — five  na- 
tions, who  have  at  this  moment  ^at  least  some  of  them)  black  generals 
hi  theur  amiicsy  and  nnlatto  aeoatoft  in  thor  eonmsses * 

Vol.  I.  pp.  903—4173. 

•  Five  nations'  which  will  not  be  quite  so  easily  subdued  or 
exterminated  as  tlio^e  of  Lake  Huron. 

Such  are  the  insane  vapourings  of  the  legislators  oi  the  United 
States,  with  a  volcano  at  their  feet.    The  coloured  American^ 
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slaves  and  tree,  are  alieadj  *  more  numerous  than  the  whiter  were, 

*  when  they  obtained  their  independence ;  and  every  day,  while 
'  it  «hdda  to  the  Mawngth  of  ihe  one,  dinin&riiM  tiie  lelitive  ioA 

*  perioiity  of  the  other.*  It  ia  not  too  kte  to  listen  to  the  vdtoe 
of  justice^  bnmanitjr,  and  rational  policy , — ^to  come  to  terms  with 
llie  Futme.   ^ttt  if  the  warning  be  despised,  wo  to  the  Republic. 

We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Abdy^s  Tolumes  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readen.  We  shall  retumo  the  g^aeial  lulyect  of  AjMri« 
can  InstitutioDS  in  our  next 


Alt.  II.  ReccUecticns  of  an  Excursion  lo  the  Monasteries  ofAkiAa^ 
and  Batalha.  By  the  Author  of  Vathek*  8vo.^  pp.  z96»  Lon- 
don, 1835. 

'.npHE  Autlior  of  Vatlu'k,'  or,  in  unveiled  phrase,  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  recently  put  forth  a  couple  of  volumes,  written  in  gay 
Mid  graphic  st^le,  and  commemorating  the  more  piquant  circum- 
stenoes  of  a  visit  to  the  southern  and  soutb-eastem  legions  «l 
iSan^;— «  visit  >bearing  so  old  a  date  as  to  be  almost  merribk 
10  that  indetenttinate  period  so  often  spoken  of  as  taUd  long 
9fne*,  We  wefe  amused,  certainly,  with  those  somewhat  over- 
praised Kminiscences  of  a  lively  and  self-indulgent  spirit;  but 
they  contain  little  valuable  information,  though  relating  to  times 
and  scenes  that  might  well  have  afforded  it:  their  very  liveliness, 
too,  seemed  to  us  not  altogether  unforced,  nor  free  from  an  alloy 
of  recklessness  and  e\travaf:^ance.  Tlipy  t'Mik,  liowcvcr,  greatly 
with  the  public  ;  and  the  etiect  of  tbA  ir  po|)ularlty  shews  itself 
in  the  present  volume,  a  sort  of  episode  to  the  tormer;  divided, 
not  into  letters,  or  sections,  or  chapters,  but  *  days'; — a  dodeca- 
moron, — a  twelve  days'  sojourn  amid  the  brightest  scenes  of 
earth  and  sky,  the  noblest  realization  of  constructive  gemu^,  aad 
the  happiest  inventions  of  culinary  art. 

In  June  1794,  the  Grand  Pnor  of  Aviz,  and  the  Prior  of 
San  Vicente,  the  *  intimate  and  particular  friends^  of  our  l(rivi« 
leged  countryman,  were  deputed  from  Lisbon  on  a  roval  visita- 
tion to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcoba^a  and  Batslba;  and  by  special 
request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  our  Author,  an  Engli^man  and 
a  heretic,  attached  himself,  as  a  supernumerary,  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission.  Both  these  digniuries  were  voluptuaries,  so 
fiv  at  least,  as  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  careful  prepa- 
ntion  for  soft  and  unbroken  repose  might  be  concerned ;  but 
ihey  appear  to  have  been  also  amiable  men,  and  be  of  St.  Vin- 


^  See  Eel.  RsVm  9d  Series,  V<a.  XII.,  (July  1884,)  pp.  75--^.  : 
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oait  is  liuded  m  a  most  '  ddiglrtfbl  oMnpaiiioD^^  moAy  of  ti^ 
ter^  or  st  least  more  bnllisnt,  tines  and  a88ociatioiis;-^-of  'the 

*  days  of  those  polished  and  gifted  eanona  and  cardinals  who 
'  formed  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  and  ftcetiousness  round  Leo  the 

*  1  enth,' 

Eveiy  arrangement  was  made  for  ease  and  enjoyment.  The 
carriage  was  a  dormeuse :  the  stages  were  to  be  short  and 

smooth ;  the  meals  promised  to  succeed  each  other  with  the  most 
harmonious  ref^iilarity  ;  the  rpstinff  stations  vrvrc  well  selected; 
and  the  sleeping  a]i])ar;itus,  all  yii'Ulin^i:  ^^^nl  elastic,  was  safely 
packed  in  boot  and  basket,  mocking  cai^ualty  and  defying  fate. 
All  this  *  array  ot  incumbrances,''  pleasant  as  it  might  be  to 
orthodox  folk  who  place  the  happiness  of  life  in  eating  and  nap- 
ping, seems  to  have  sorely  vexed  the  heretic,  who  would  iain 
nave  given  the  hams  end  presenres  for  a  scramble  to  the  mob, 
and  have  flung  the  down  cushions  into  the  Tagus.  Much  mob* 
hingand  shouting  took  place  at  departure,  till  at  length,  the  heavy 
procession  put  itself  in  motion.  It  reached  without  hinderanoe 
or  mischance,  the  termination  of  the  first  day^s  journey,  at  a  rich 
farming  establishment,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  St.  Vincent; 
and  at  this  delightful  halting  place^  *  half  villa,  half  hermitage,* 
the  second  and  third  Mays'*  were  lounged  away.  It  was  not 
until  the  fifth  of  these  diurnal  divisions,  that  the  travellers 
reached  Alcoba^'a,  where  the  vast  ])latform  in  front  of  the  mas- 
sive buildings  was  fiiltti  with  the  entire  garrison  of  the  convent, 

*  at  least  four  hundred  strong,'  headed  by  the  abbot  himself,  in 
grand  costume  as  High  ^Vlinoiier  of  Portugal.  The  first  move- 
ment was  to  the  *  spacious,  massive,  and  somcwliat  austere 

*  Saxon<]ookiug  church.    x\ll  was  gloom,  except  where  the  per- 

*  petual  lamps  burning  before  the  high  alur  diffused  a  light  most 

*  solemn  and  religious.*   '  To  this  altar,'  says  Mr.  &ckford, 

*  my  high  derieal  condnctera  repitied.*  The  next  visit  was  to 
the 


'  1  lie  three  prelates  led  the  way  to,  I  verily  believe,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished tomplc  uf  glultoiiy  in  Europe.  What  Glastonbury  may 
have  been  in  its  palmy  state,  I  caunut  answer  ;  but  my  eves  never 
beheld,  in  any  modern  coovsnt  of  Pmico,  Italy,  or  Germany,  such 
an  enormous  space  dedicated  to  cidinanr  purposn.  Tbrangh  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  immense  and  no]  ily -groined  hall,  not  less  than  siity  i^t  in 
di:imeter,  ran  a  brisk  rivulet  of  the  dear^  water,  flowing  throngh 
pierced  wooden  rostrvoirs,  containincr  pverv  sort  and  size  of  the  finest 
river-fish.  On  one  side  Imxds  of  game  and  venison  were  heaped  up ; 
on  the  other,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  endless  variety.  Beyond  a  long 
line  of  storesj  extended  a  row  of  ovens;  and  close  to  tliem,  hillocks 
of  wheaten  flour  whiter  thsa  snow,  voeics  of  sugar^  iars  of  the  purest 
dl,  and  pastry  in  vast  obnadaaeo>  which  a  aoBwrsos  tnbe  of  lay-bfothem 
■ad  their  attendants  wei^  roUiflf  oat  and  pnlfav  up  into  a  hnnMl 
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jybreat  thapes,  aingiag  all  the  while  as  blithely  as  larks  in  a  C9ra- 

The  third  transition  was  to  the  banquet. 

*  We  passed  through  a  succession  of  cloisters  and  galleries,  whidi 
the  shades  of  evening  rendered  dimly  visible ;  till  \vc  entered  a  saloon^ 
saperb  indeed,  covered  with  pietures,  and  lighted  up  by  a  profusion  of 

wax  tapers  in  sconces  of  silver.    Right  in  the  efntre  of  this  stately 
mom  stood  a  most  anij)h'  table,  covered  wnth  frincjcd,  einhroiderea 
,  linen,  ami  round  it  four  ponderous  tauteuiis  for  the  guest  and  the 

three  prelates  The  banquet  itself  consisted  of  not  only  the 

netl  excellent  usual  fare,  but  rarities  and  delicades  of  past  seasons 
and  distant  oonntries;  exquisite  sausages,  petted  lampreys,  strange 
messes  from  the  Brazils,  and  others  still  stranger  from  China,  (ediM 
birds*  nests  and  sharks'  fins,)  dressed  afker  the  latest  mode  of  Macao 
by  a  Chinese  lay-brother.  Confectionery  and  fruits  were  out  of  the 
question  here ;  they  awaited  us  in  an  adjoining  still  more  spacious  and 
sumptuous  apartment,  to  which  we  retired  from  the  effluvia  of  viands 

and  sauces  The  table  bcinij  removed,  four  <:(K>d-looking  novices, 

lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  tleaiure  even  to  pnuiaess,  came  in,  bearing 
ouMilettes  of  Goa  filipee,  steaming  with  a  fragrant  vapour  of  Ca- 
lambae>  the  finest  quality  of  wood  or  does.' 

Then  crime  dull  music  aiul  duller  dancing,  monks  and  seculars 
beinr;;  [ht  Jii/iirantii,  till  the  ha{)py  hour  arrived,  in  which  all  this 
feastinr^  and  all  this  exhibition  gave  way  to  the  irresistible  in- 
clination for  balmy  sleep,^ — if  the  sleep  could  indeed  be  balmy, 
that  followed  such  excess. 

The  sixth  Giornata  found  Mr.  Beckford  rather  annoyed  by 
all  this  heavy  campaigning ;  and  he  determined  on  varying  it  by 
tile  lighter  movements  ul'  a  noon-day  walk — in  Portugal,  iu  the 
veiy  month  of  June,  when  every  thing  that  has  an  eye  to  closey 
gives  way  to  slumber.  He  started  with  a  young  monk  for  hia 
companion,  who,  however,  soon  found  a  gUe  under  the  deep  sha- 
dow of  a  groupe  of  tall  cypresses*  From  the  exquisite  descnpticni 
of  this  excursion,  we  must  borrow  a  few  sentences. 

'  We  passed  through  quadrangles  after  quadrangles,  and  courts  after 
courts,  till,  opening  a  sly  door  in  an  obscure  corner,  which  had  proved 
a  convenient  sally-port,  no  doubt,  for  many  an  agreeable  excursion, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  winding  alley,  bordered  by  sheds  and  cottapes^ 
with  inmlar  steps  leading  ap  to  rustic  porches  and  Ibanv  a  vine- 
bower  and  manj  a  trellised  waUt.  No  human  being  wsi  to  be  heard 
or  seen ;  no  poultry  were  parading  about ;  and  except  a  beautiful 
white  macaw  perched  on  a  broken  wall,  and  nestling  his  bill  under 
his  featherSj  not  a  single  member  of  the  feathered  crauion  was  visible. 
There  was  a  holy  calm  in  this  mid-day  silence  ; — a  sacrcdness,  as  if  all 
nature  had  been  fearful  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  universal  Pan. 

'I  kept,,  however,  straggling  on — impiously,  it  would  have  been 
thought  in  Pagan  times — between  long  stretches  of  garden-waUs  overt* 
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ktmg  by  fig^fM ;  tlit  lir  so  profoundly  tranquil  that  I  actulljr  tifiirii 

'  t|  fruit  drop  from  a  bough.  Sometimes  I  \ras  enticed  down  a  mjsm 
tcrioiis  lane,  by  the  proapoct  nf  n  crnn;  and  n  IVIoorish  castle,  which 
offered  itself  to  view  at  its  termination,  and  sometimes  under  ruined 
arehes  which  croesed  mj  path  in  tlte  most  picturesque  manner. 

'  It  was  now  half-past  one,  and  the  world  of  Alcoba^a  i^-as  alive 
again  :  the  peasjuit  hud  resumed  her  distaff,  the  monk  his  breriarf, 
the  ox  hia  labour,  and  tlie  aonnd  4^  tiM  mbn,  at  mtcr-wheel,  was 
Kaard  kk  tiie  land*  Tha  imtMrtaat  faonr  of  dimictrat  tlw  ooaTent,  I 
knew  was  approaching ;  I  wished  to  scale  the  crag  above  the  ▼ilh^y 
and  visit  the  Moorish  castle,  which  looked  most  invitingly  picturesque, 
with  its  varied  outline  of  ^rall  and  tower  ;  hnt  I  saw  a  posse  of  monks 
and  novicea  advancing  from  the  convent^  bowing  and  beckonii^  me  to 
letarn.' 

Mr.  Beckford  had  expressed  «  deaire  to  viait  tke  monastery  of 
Batalha;  and  his  hospitable  entertainers,  prompt  to  gratify  his 
wishes,  made  instant  prepnration  for  the  jaunt,  by  loading  sumpter- 
mnles  with  a  redundancy  of  materiel  pertaining  to  the  least  re- 
fined of  our  animal  enjoyments.  Some  slight  accidents  enlivened 
the  journpy.  The  memorable  plain  of  Aljubarrota  was  well 
fitted  to  avakcn  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  Portuguese  bosoms; 
but,  \vli(  11  it  broke  u])on  the  view,  their  Kxcellencies  were  em- 
ployed in  discussing  sundry  bottles  of  an  admirable  wine,  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  bearing  the  same  glorious 
name.  Their  sympathies  did  not  long  hesitate  hetween  the 
hattle  and  the  wine. — *  Yonder^  along  that  danc  ravine^  rushed 

*  the  Caatilian  knights  in  wild  dismay,  while  the  Lusitaniaa 
'  sword  made  havock  of  their  broken  rear,**  ^ight  Mr.  Beckford 
exclaim  with  courteous  exultation.    '  Muito  bom — primaroso — 

*  €.rcellejite^  murmured  the  churchmen,  as  they  drained  the 
glass.  The  Juiz  de  Toro,  a  great  local  antiquary  in  his  "way, 
struck  in  with  a  grand  episode  of  «?omc  unconquerable  wjirrior  of 
Portugal,  before  whose  lance  the  bravest  of  the  invaders  went 
down.  *  T4?H  thousand  thanks  for  your  excellent  wine:  drive  on.* 
And  drive  on,  says  Mr.  B.,  they  did,  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, for  there  was  hard  riding,  and  fierce  driving,  and  casu- 
alties according,  among  the  party.  The  (.iraud  l*rior  and  his 
friends  '  fell  fitst  asleep,^  and  continued  their  nap  until  awakened 
by  *  a  tremendous  jolt,*  on  the  edge  of  a  secluded  vale,  densely 
wooded^  and  thinly  inhabited;  irhile,  high  ahove  the  dose 
foliage  of  its  thickets,  towered  *  the  great  church  of  Batalha,  wiUi 

*  its  rich  cluster  of  abbatial  buildings,  buttresses,  and  pinnacles^ 
'  and  fretted  spires."*    Far  and  wide  stretched  its  deep  shadowst^ 
broken  bjf  the  lights  that  streamed  from  its  windows^  or  danced 
albirart  its  dark  firont,  while  the  lo%  entsance  was  maraed  by 
tiw  atiwig ilhawialiaa  of  oaUeeted  tentea;  an^  as  the 
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drew  nigh,  the  whole  community  appeared  to  *  welcome  the  com- 

*  ing  guest.'  The  establishment,  however,  was  poor,  and  the 
monks  looked  on  in  utter  amazement  at  the  luxuries  which  were 
unpacked  from  *  plethoric  hampers.*'    Wines  of  richest  vintage^ 

*  nmin  and  pies  and  sausages/  came  forth  from  their  repositories ; 
«nd  tile  Batalha  Prior,  with  hw  attendants,  seem  to  have  sua- 
pected  sorcery^  ^  when  the^  saw  a  gause-curtained  hed»  and  tha 
*■  Grand  Prior's  fringed  piUow»  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Vincent^s 

*  superb  comtid,  and  hwina  and  ewers,  and  other  utensila  o^ 

*  jittering  silver,  being  carried  in.* 

A  substantial  supper,  with  somewhat  brisk  potations  to  aid  its 
deglutition,  had  made  Mr.  Beckford  rather  feverish  ;  and  ho 
placed  himself  at  tlir  open  window  of  his  chamhcr,  to  gaze  out 
upon  tlie  calm  moonlight.  Soothed  by  the  cool  airs  and  lulling 
sounds  of  midnight,  he  had  given  free  course  to  memory  and  feel- 
ing, when  the  sweet  son^  of  the  nightin<jale  was  broken  off  by  a 
loud  voice,  *  echoing  tnrough  the  artmed  avenues  of  a  vast 

*  garden,^  menacing  evil  to  Portugal,  woe,  judyement,  and  the 
wraih  of  an  qffknded  God !  Startled  at  these  dread  lound^' 
he  watched  eagerly  for  some  explanation  of  their  cause;  and 
ahoitly  saw,  issuing  from  a  dark  thicket,  •  *  tall,  majestic^. 

*  deadly*pale  old  man,^  who  moved  on  with  fixed  eve  and  slow 
atcpi  ever  and  anon  repeating  his  boding  ay.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  apologetic  explana- 
tion of  the  Prior  to  his  guests,  all  of  whom  had  been  distnrhed  by 
the  portentous  souiid'j.  The  prophet  of  ill  had  been,  in  tarly 
life,  innocently  implicated  in  the  results  of  that  strange  and 
questionable  piece  of  historv,  the  Aveiro  conspiracy.  His 
youth  withered  amid  the  damps  of  a  dungeon  ;  and  when  tardy 
justice  withdrew  its  bolts,  lie  came  forth,  *  a  wanted,  care-worn 

*  man,  to  sorrow  aud  loneliness."  Firmly  believing  the  inno- 
Oence  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  denouncing  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings which  coMOgned  them  to  the  wheel  and  tm  Mock  as  a 
Tile  mockery  of  justice,  and  deeply  resenting  the  consequent  eat- 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  viewed  all  these  events  as  entailing  a 
curse  upon  the  natton ;  and,  hy  some  strange  concatenation,  such 
as  ^ecstasy  is  very  cunning  in,  connecting  with  that  overhanging 
visitation  the  outlnreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  monastic  seclusion,  passing  his  hours  in  silence  and 
solitude,  save  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  raised  a  pro- 
phetic voice  in  nightly  warning  to  a  doomed  people. 

Tliis  explanation  was  the  prelude  to  a  welcome  invitation. 
Breukfa^it  waited,  and  the  rest  shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Beckford's 
own  language, — a  beautiful  description  of  scenery  surpassingly^ 
btautiAil,  and  of  circumstances  well  suited  to  such  scenery. 

rLsadii^  the  waj^he  eoddBCtea  mis  tto  a  Iai«t»  shady  afttitatenl. 
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In  whi€b  the  platli'off  at  neig^boiirilig  ^Nuilila  wa»  UMaoXf  hiwt. 
lii  the  eentre  of  this  lofty  «iid  enrUmslv-grmjied  finHed  bully  iwtlQg 

on  a  smooth  Indian  mat,  an  ample  table  was  spread  out  with  viands 
and  fruits,  and  liquors  cooled  in  snow.    The  two  prelates,  with  the 

monks  dopntod  from  Alcoba^a  to  attend  tliom,  wero  sitting  round  it. 
They  received  me  u  ith  lodks  that  bespoke  utinnst  kindness,  and  at 
the  same  time  snpprci>sed  curioi»ity ;  but  nut  a  word  was  brrathed  of 
the  occurrence  of  last  night, — ^with  whidi«  bowererj  I  have  not  tfae 
aaiallest  doobt  they  wereper^tly  well  aoqnainted. 

*  I  cannot  sayj  onr  vepaat  was  lively  or  conyivial.  A  tnyateriosa 
gloom  seemed  brooding  over  us,  and  to  penetrate  the  very  atmosphere  ; 
and  vot  that  atnif>!sphere  was  all  loveliness.  A  sky  of  intense  azure, 
tern  pored  bv  fleety  clouds,  discovered  ilsclf  between  the  tracery  of 
innumerable  urchcs;  the  summer  uirs  ( aure  esiive)  fanned  us  as  we 
aat;  the  Ibuntaan  bubbled  onj  tfae  perfume  of  orange  and  citron 
was  wafted  to  ua  ftom  an  orchard  not  fiur  oiF:  btit»  In  spite  of 
these  soft  appliances,  we  remained  silent  and  abstracted. 

'  A  sacristan,  who  came  to  announce  that  high  mass  was  on  thn 
point  of  celebration,  interrupted  our  reveries.  We  nil  rose  up-  a 
solemn  grace  was  said  ;  and  the  Prior  of  Batalha  taking  nie  most  be- 
nignantly  by  the  hand,  the  prelates  and  their  attendants  followed. 
We  advanced  in  j^rooession  throngh  coorts  and  cloisters  and  pombea* 
all  constructed  with  admirable  skill,  of  a  beautiful  grey  stone,  ap- 
nroaching  in  fineness  of  texture  and  apparent  durability  to  marble.' 
VoMTig^  hoys  of  dusky  complexions,  in  long  white  tunics  and  with 
shaven  lieadf^,  were  busily  emjdoved  dispelling  evcrv  particle  of  dust* 
A  stork  and  u  Haniingo  seemed  to  kecj)  nu)st  amicjiblo  conipnnv  with 
them,  following  them  wherever  thev  went,  and  reuundin^  me  slruugly 

of  Eeypt  and  the  riteo  of  Isis.  We  passed  the  relmory,  a  plniii 
■olid  buildings  with  a  pierced  parapet  of  the  purest  Gothic  design  and 
most  precise  execution;  and  traversing  a  garden-court  divided  into 

compartmnits.  where  irrcw  the  orange-trees  wliose  fragrance  we  liad 
enjoyed,  shading  the  fountain  by  whose  murmurs  we  had  been  hilled, 
passed  through  a  sculptured  gateway  into  an  irregular  open  space 
before  the  grand  western  facade  of  the  great  church — grand  indeed— 
the  portal  full  fifty  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  window  of  perfo* 
nited  marble  of  nearly  the  same  lofty  dimensions,  deep  as  a  ovkvem, 
and  enriched  with  canopies  and  imagery  in  a  style  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  William  of  ^Vylcchnm  ;  some  of  wnose  disciples  or  co- 
disriplos  in  the  train  of  the  founder's  consort,  Philippa  of  l»ancaster» 
had  prolmbly  designed  it. 

'  As  soon  as  we  drew  near,  the  valves  of  a  huge  oukeii  door  were 
thrown  open ;  and  we  entered  the  nave,  which  reminded  me  of  Win- 
chester in  form  of  arches  and  mouldings,  and  of  Amiens  in  loftiness. 
There  is  a  greater  plainness  in  the  walls,  less  panneling,  and  fewer 
intersections  in  the  vaulted  r(K)f ;  but  the  utmost  richness  of  hue,  at 
this  time  of  day,  at  least,  was  not  wanting.  No  tapestry,  however 
rich — no  painting,  however  vivid,  could  equal  the  gorgeousness  of 
tint,  the  splendour  of  the  golden  and  ruby  light  which  streamed  forth 
from  the  long  seriea  of  stained  windows:  it  played  fllckeriug  about  ia 
an  dixeetion^  on  pavement  and  on  roof^  eatang  over  etery  objsbt 
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UfnidB  of  ^wing  mellow  shadows  ever  ia  undulatiiig  motion,  like< 
Widketim  of  bmchcs  swayed  to  and  Iro  hf  the  braese.  We  a(l! 
pirtoak  of  these  mgeoos  tints  j^the  white  monastie  nnnents  of  my ' 
coodactois  seemed  as  it  were  embroideied  with  the  bri^test  flowem  o£ 
paradise,  and  our  whole  procession  kept  advancing  invested  with 
cekstial  oobnrs.' 

In  a  chapel  attached  to  this  splendid  edifice,  cotibtructcd  in 
the  *  best  style  of  Gothic/  and  richly  adorned  with  armorial 
besrings,  are  the  tombs  of  some  of  the .  most  justly  celebrated 
ntlen  of  Portugal;  kings  and  <|aeens»  i^^ts  and  In&ntes* 
But  in  these  matters  there  was  no  sympathy  between  Mr.  Beck- 
find  and  his  companions*  He  had  in  his  train,  a  Frendi  cooky 
Monsieur  Simoii^  who  looked  with  good-natured  acorn  on  the 
rich,  but  coarse  cookery  of  the  grass-feeding  shavelings,  and 
ipradotisly  vouchsafed  to  enlighten  their  ignorance  by  occasional 
ihthnations  of  mysteries  and  sublimities  altogether  lieyond  their 
range.  This  arHate  had,  it  seems,  promised  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  the  shape  of  an  omelette  d  la  Proven^ale ;  and,  while 
the  English  Traveller  was  fixing^  the  eye  of  an  accompli'^hcd  ama- 
teur on  the  "^vondcrs  that  surrounded  tlu'  ITi;^^]i  Almoner 
was  indulging  in  visions  of  the  said  omelet.  It  wm  be  readily 
anticipated  that  the  less  reiined  taste  carried  the  day. 

'  We  were  hmrried  unmercifttlly  through  the  loval  dmsters  ;  a  gliK 
risos  square  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  surrounded  by  most  beauti*, 
fully  proportioDed  arches  ;  fitted  up  with  a  tracery  aa  quaint  as  any' 

of  the  ornaments  of  Roslin  chapel,  hut  infinitely  more  elegant  ;  it  is 
impc^sible  to  praise  too  warmly  their  tasteful  and  delicate  raniilica* 
tions.  I  could  not  fail  observing  the  admirable  order  in  which  every 
the  minutest  nook  aud  corner  of  this  truly  regal  monastery  is  pre- 
served ;  not  a  weed  in  any  crevice,  not  a  Uchen  on  any  stone,  not  a 
•tarn  on  the  warm-coloured  apnarently  marble  wallsi  not  a  floating 
cNSi  on  the  nnsullicd  waters  of  the  numerous  fbnntains.  The  venttla* 
turn  of  all  tiiese  spaces  was  most  admirable ;  it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe, 
the  temperate  delicious  air,  blowins  over  the  fresh  herbs  and  flowers, 
which  tilh'd  the  compartments  of  a  parterre  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloister,  from  \\]iic'h  you  ascend  by  a  few  exjwnsive  steps  to  the 
chapter-house,  u  sr^uare  of  seventy  feet,  and  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  apartment  I  ever  beheld.  The  graceful  arching  of  the  root,^ 
unsupported  by  console  or  column^  is  unequalled ;  it  seems  susj^nded' 
by  magic ;  indeed,  human  means  failed  twice  in  constructing  this  bold 
unembarrassed  space.  Perseverance,  and  the  animating  encourage* 
meat  of  the  sovereign  founder,  at  length  conquered  every  diificolty ; 
and  the  work  remains  to  this  hour  secure  and  perfect. 

'  This  stately  hall,  though  appropriated  to  the  utiicial  resort  of  the 
liTinc;,  is  also  a  consecrated  abode  of  the  dead.  On  a  raised  platform 
in  the  centre,  covered  with  rich  palls,  are  placed  the  tombs  of  Alfonso 
the  Fifth,  and  his  grandson;  a  gallant,  blooming  youths  torn  from 
life  and  bia  newly  married  oonsortj  the  Infanta  ot  Gsstile^  and  ila  ^ 
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MntX  imw,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen:  with  him  esrind  t^ 
bial  hope*  of  Peittigal^  and  ef  1m  lbthar»  the       Jda  tlw  fl^^ 

We  A\Vi\\  add  to  this  strikinfr  picture,  the  interrstiiig  account 
of  the  same  noble  structure,  given  by  Miss  Pardoe.  in  her  Traits 
and  Traditions  of  Portugal;*"  a  work  which,  while  it  lies  open 
to  animadversion,  contaius  some  valuable  infonnation  apd  more 
auiniated  description. 

'  The  chapter-hall  is  accounted  a  great  curiosity,  being 

very  extensive ;  immensely  lofty,  and  supported  only  hv  its  out^r 
wafU,  ^^ithout  a  sju^li'  i  oiumn  or  pillar,  fhey  have  a  singular  tra- 
dition attached  to  this  noble  building.  Twice  it  was  built  and  roofed 
in;  and  twice,  when  the  Matfolding  waa  removed*  the  walls  gate 
way,  and  it  became  one  heap  of  ruins.  But  the  atehiteet  woala  not 
be  thus  foiled  in  his  magnificent  undertaking  j — a  third  time  the  walls 
were  raised  ; — the  richly  rrroined  roof,  rising  spirally  at  its  centre, 
once  more  united  them  ; — all  the  best  energies  of  the  spirit  which  had 
conceived,  and  the  perseverance  which  had  yet  aprain  produced  the 
work,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  undertaking;  and  Aiphunse  Domifi' 
gues,  after  having  surveyed,  with  niingled  pride  and  dicad,  the  lordly 
pile  whidi  he  h»d  reared,  swore  that  if  a  thi^  time  his  skill  had 
liuledj  he  wMd  not  survive  the  disgrace,  but  would  find  a  grave 
among  its  ruins.  In  vain  "was  he  dissuaded  from  what  was  univer- 
sally'  considered  an  act  of  voluntary  self-immolation.  lie  wnlked 
calmly  to  the  centre  of  the  hall. — he  issued  his  directions  with  an 
unfaltenng  voice  —  portion  by  portion,  he  saw  the  mighty  beams 
which  sto^,  perhaps,  between  him  and  a  painful  and  revolting  death, 
removed  by  nis  reluctant  assistants.  At  length,  the  last  prop  was 
drawn  away,  and  many  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands  to  shot 
out  the  miserable  spectacle ;  but  there  ^vns  no  necessity  for  the  pre- 
caution. The  architect  stood  unharmed  and  secure :  his  miirhtv  wurk 
was  above  and  around  him, — most  magniAcent  and  wonderful  1  A 
memorial  of  his  undying  genius ! 

'  It  is  asserted  that  King  John  was  so  charmed  by  the  high  spirit 
and  heroic  daring  of  Dominguet,  that  he  commanded  him  to  place 
within  the  hall  some  commemoration  of  the  deed.  With  a  moaesty 
equalled  only  by  his  genius,  the  architect  obeyed  ;  and  a  small  figure, 
not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  is  seen  in  the  act  of  supporting  a  j^ior- 
tion  of  the  edilice,  where  the  roof  touches  on  the  north  wail.  It  is  a 
representation  of  Alphonse  Domingues!  * 

Mr.  Bechfordy  we  must  remark^  does  not  always  appear  to' be 
consistent  with  himself.  ^  Both  theoretically  and  piracticaU]^»  be 
would  seem  to  be  a  genuine  admirer  of  Gothic  arcnitecttire  in  all 
its  legitimate  varieties ;  and  yet^  some  of  the  fbUowinff  eiqfNrea- 
sions  have  a  strange  effect  as  coming  from  a  person  of  his  osten- 
sible  predilections.  Tired  of  feasting,  longing  for  the  clear  turf 
and  the  tree  air,  lie  mounted  liis  Arabian,  and,  after  a  sort  of 
Fampiu  gallop,  found  himself  once  more  at  Batalha.   Uis  ol^ect 
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beiewss^lolexainine  more  at  leisure  flie  imfinished  Mausoleum  of 
Don  Emanuel,  of  which  we  know  DOthing  but  ftom  Murphy^ 
draughts ;  and  ju^ng  only  from  them,  we  quite  agree  with  BIr. 
Beckford,  that  it  is  an  ugly  affair,  and  promising  in  its  comple- 
tion to  be  uglier  still.  Up  to  this  point,  every  thing  is  intelligible 
enoufrli ;  the  censure  applies  to  particulars  only;  bat,  in  the  Mlb- 
joiaed  criticism,  it  seems  to  take  a  wider  Eange. 

'  Saxon  crinklings  and  eranklinga  are  bad  enough  ;  the  prepoa* 
terous  long  and  lanky  marrow-spoon-sfaaped  arches  of  the  early  Nor- 
ninn,  still  worse;  ant^  the  Moorish  horse-shoe-like  deviations  from 
beautiful  c^jrves,  little  better.  I  havf»  often  wondered  how  persons  of 
<»rrect  taste  could  ever  have  tolerated  theui,  and  batten  on  garbage, 
wken  they  might  enjoy  the  lovely  Ionic,  so  prevalent  lu  Greece,  the 
Boric  grandeur  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Corinthian  magnificence  of 
Balbee  and  Palmyn.  If,  however^  yon  wisli  to  kad  a  ^uiet  lifej  ba- 
WBia  how  you  thwart  established  prejudices.* 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  with  another  view  of  this  subject, 
taken  by  a  man  less  versed,  probably,  in  the  details  of  architecture 
than  Mr.  Beckford,  but  with  an  eye  as  keen  and  quick  for  its 
dimeter  and  effect. 

'  The  principle  nf  the  Gothic  architecture  is  infinity  made  imagin- 
able. It  is,  no  doubt,  a  suhlimer  ctfort  of  genius  than  the  Greek 
style ;  but  then  it  depends  much  more  on  execution  for  its  effect.  I 
was  more  llian  ever  immsaed  with  the  marvellous  soUtmity  and 
tiaaaeendeat  beauty  of  Kisir's  College  Chapel.  It  is  qake  onpa* 
niUad.'~CUM/gc'«  TiAk  TM. 

We  differ  from  both  these  gentlemen,  but  arc  not  *  i"*  tV  mood', 
jtist  now,  to  discuss  the  matter.  We  have  readied  our  limits; 
and  though  we  are  only  at  the  eighth  day,  wc  must  ^  cut  short  all 
intermission^  between  us  and  the  conclusion.  The  season  of  de* 
partnre  from  the  hospitable  Alcoba^  was  rendeied  additionally 
gloomy  by  certain  aluurp  censures  which  it  behoved  the  visitant 
priors  to  pronounce  on  some  darkly-hinted  proceedings  of  the 
mmika.  Then  came  a  visit  to  a  bird-fitncving  old  lady,  and  a 
night  spent  at  the  Calda»,  or  hot-baths.  These  rapidly  sliifling 
scenes  close  at  the  palace  of  Queluz,  where  Mr.  Beckford  ran 
taces  for  the  amusement  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Carlotta,  and  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent. 


Art.  III.    Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  lute  <Samud  Tat/lor 
In  two  Volumes  12mo.,  pp.  Izxi.  631.  Londoa* 

T^Ufi  Editor  of  this  strange  medley  has  done  his  best  to  da< 
mage  the  memory  of  his  principal.    Saturated,  himself,  with 
tbe  m^est  prejudicea,  both  political  and  ecdoiiaaticali  he  hat 
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ezMbited  his  *  dear  unele  imd  ikthcfr-in-Uiw*  at  a  fiery,  eomttit^ 
«tid  *  one-sided*  declmmer  against  Whi^  and  Dissentets — men 
goilty  of  no  other  crime  tlian  that  of  having  presumed  to  adopt 
and  avow  opinions  at  variance  with  the  creed  patronized  by  this 
'  patient  Tibbald '  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  The  individual 
who  takes  upon  himself,  without  authority  express  and  direct,  to 
record  for  public  use  the  confidential  household-talk  of  another, 
who  is  no  longer  living  to  contradict  or  correct,  acts  under  a  re- 
sponsibility which  cannot,  in  tlic  present  instance,  have  been 
nghtly  cstimnted.  In  the  excitement  and  unprcmeditatin!;^  free- 
dom of  iiuiinatc  intercourse,  many,  very  many,  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions are  thrown  out,  which  the  speaker  might  not  choose  de- 
liberately to  justify;  or  which  he  wuuld,  at  least,  think  it  right  to 
moderate,  either  in  phrase  or  in  feeling,  before  he  gave  tlieni  dis- 
passionately to  the  %vorld.  Now  we  can  readily  allow,  and  without 
any  ex  restive  mortUication,  that  Coleridge  did  not  like  Whigs 
and  Dissenters,  inasmuch  as  they  see  no  sufficient  reason  for 
adopting  his  do^as  in  matters  either  of  doctrine  or  policy  ;  but 
we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  '  rabid  insolence '  with  which  he  is 
here  represented  as  expressing  himself  in  reference  to  men  as  pure 
In  motive  as  he  could  claim  to  be,  as  clear  in  intellect,  and  far 
superior  in  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  We  are  well  aware, 
(rar  we  have  stumbled  on  other  instances  of  the  same  sort,)  how 
easy  it  is,  by  selection  and  iuztaFpomtion,  to  give  an  offensive  colour- 
ing to  that  which  might  have  been  either  quite  innocent  in  itseh^ 
or  deprived  of  much  apparent  coarseness  by  the  circamstancea 
under  which  it  was  said,  the  mode  in  which  it  might  be  expUun* 
ed,  or  the  special  facts  to  which  it  was  applied.  At  all  events, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  view  in  an  unfavourable  light,  a  cha* 
racter  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  other  feelings,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  sift  the  authority,  and,  when  we  find  it  ques* 
Hon  able,  to  reject  or  qualify  it  as  we  may  think  fit.  Havinff  then 
been  accustomed  to  cherish  a  higli  and  sincere  admiration  of 
Coleridge,  Tvith  all  his  faults,  (and  they  were  many,)  we  will  not 
suffer  the  miserable  perversities  of  an  avowed  partizan  to  change 
our  sentiments.  We  reject  his  authority  as  suspicious.  We  pre- 
fer no  charge  of  direct  falsification,  but  we  believe,  and  on  no 
slight  grounds,  that  the  general  effect  of  his  representations  is 
partial  and  erroneous. 

The  *  Preikce'  is  a  long  -  hv  comparison  at  least — and  rather 
wordy  affair,  betraying  nuich  irritability  and  vindictive  feeling — 
fortunately,  however,  in  a  matter  with  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  meddle  any  further  than  to  say,  that  the  charges  of  plagiarism, 
whether  important  or  not,  have  received  no  satisfactory  reply.  Some 
atlemjpt  is  made  to  explain  and  illustrate  Coleridge's  modes  of 
Aitthmg  and  eicpiessioii,  taut  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ua- 
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dertakfin  hi  a  right  spirit,  nor  is  it  conveyed  in  very  intelligible 

Unguage. 

'  *  Throughout  a  long-drawn  summer's  day,'  we  are  told,  *  would  this 
nan  talk  to  you  in  low,  equable,  but  clear  and  muakal  tones,  ooncern- 
iog  things  human  and  divine  ;  marshalling  all  history*  harmonizing  all 
experiment,  probing  the  d^ths  of  your  consciousness,  and  revealing 
visions  of  glory  and  of  tenror  to  th^  imagination  ;  but  pouring  withal 
such  floods  of  light  upon  the  mind,  that  you  might,  for  a  season,  like 
Paul,  become  bliiul  in  the  very  act  of  conversion.  And  this  he  would 
do,  without  so  much  as  one  allusion  to  himself,  without  a  word  of  re- 
flection on  others,  save  when  any  given  act  fell  naturally  in  tlie  way 
of  hii  di:>courscj  without  one  anecdote  that  was  uot^iroof  and  illustra- 
tion of  a  preeious  position ; — gratifying  no  passion,  indulging  no 
caprice,  bat  with  a  csum  mastery  over  your  soul,  leading  you  onu'ard 
and  onward  for  ever  through  a  thousand  windings,  yet  with  no  pause, 
to  some  magnificent  point  in  which,  as  in  a  focus,  all  the  party- 
edouied  rays  of  his  disoourse  should  converge  in  light.' 

If  our  readers,  like  ourselves,  should  happen  to  think  these 
fine  phrases  uot  quite  so  clear  and  definitive  as  the  occasion  might 
seem  to  demand,  they  may  try  another  specimen. 

'  I  have  seen  him  at  times  when  you  could  not  incarnate  him, — when 
he  shook  aside  your  petty  questions  or  doubts,  and  burst  with  some 
impatience  through  the  obstacles  of  common  conversation.  Then, 
esoped  firom  the  flesh,  he  -  would  soar  upwards  Into  an  atmosphere 
almost  too  rare  to  breadae,  but  which  seemed  proper  to  Atm,  and  there 
he  would  float  at  ease.  Like  enough,  what  Coleridge  then  said,  hia 
subtlest  listener  would  not  understand  as  a  man  understands  a  new^ 
paper ;  but  upon  such  a  listener  there  would  steal  ui  influence,  and 
an  impression,  and  a  sympathy  ;  there  would  be  a  gru  lu  il  attempering 
of  his  body  and  spirit,  till  his  total  being  vibrated  with  one  pulse 
aloue,  and  thought  became  merged  in  contemplation ; — 

'  And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep,  ho*d  dream  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hear  thee  still,  O  singing  lark. 
That  sangest  like  an  angel  in  tiie  cluuds.' 

Out  readers  will  be  by  this  time  prepared  to  hear,  that  *  there 

*  9&me  itkom  Coleridge  Hred^  and  somewhom  he  sent  asleep C 
Tbese,  it  is  truei  were  '  narrow  and  ungenial  spirits : — still  tliey 
may  be  forgiven,  since  the  number  of  those  *  affectionate  dis- 
ciples', to  whom  he  was  as  an  '  old  master  of  the  Academy,  or 
Lyceum,*'  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  •^mall.  Few,  wc  are 
told,  knew  much  of  the  constitution  of  his  mind  ' in  anything  br- 
'  low  the  surface;  ficnrcely  tkret'  or  four  ever  got  to  understand  it 

*  in  all  its  marvellouH  completeness.''  And  we  take  it,  that  cv^n 
thin  '  three  or  four'  might  have  employed  their  superhuman 
powers  of  attention  better  than  in  listening,  *  throughout  a  long- 

*  drawn  summer's  day,'  to  language  beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  in- 
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▼olvinff  processes  of  reasoning  confessedly  protracted  and  obscure^ 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  but  little  faith  in  propositions 
that  will  not  admit  of  simple  and  succinct  statement.  Thought^ 
like  a  watch-spring,  is  most  powerful  wlicn  most  compressed. 

We  have  felt  an  inclination  to  connect  with  these  volumes  a 
rep^ular  review  of  Colcndge^s  works,  of  which  the  series,  complete 
or  nearly  so,  lies  before  us.  Such  an  investigation  mi^ht  be  so 
conducted,  as  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  his  mind, 
and  to  explain  not  a  few  tlunp^tnat  are  now  somewiiat  mysterious. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  abstain :  circumstances  may  occur 
to  render  such  an  exposition  more  advisable  than  at  present,  and 
we  may  then  resume  the  design.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  re- 
strict this  article  within  brief  limits.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  iengtheninff  it  indefinitely,  for  these  ▼olumes,  though  small  in 
bulk,  are  well  chaiged  with  the  materials  of  controversy ;  hut  the 
assault,  so  fiir  as  we  are  iiiToived  in  the  hosttUties,  is  too  feehle 
to  moToke  an  energetic  effort  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  Neither 
shall  we  trespass  largely  on  the  work  for  extracts,  since  it  has  al< 
leady  suilmd  so  muchy  in  other  quarters,  from  that  branch  of 
eonneyandngf  that  we  may  well  leave  it  without  Ihrther  depreda- 
tiott.  Concenung  the  general  value  of  these  admrsariay  with- 
out rating  them  at  the  extravagant  worth  claimed  for  them  by  the 
£ditor,  and  most  assuredly  without  giving  him  credit  Ibr  soimd 
judgement  in  his  selection,  we  may  dttracterise  Ihem  as  containing 
much  interesting  matter,  with  a  very  considerable  alloy  of  baser 
metal.  Coleridge  had  read  both  deeply  and  excursively,  and  his 
studies  had  made  him  conversant  with  curious  and  unusual  learn- 
ing: he  wns  fit  home  among  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen  were 
his  fiimiliars,  and  the  antiqiic  ]ihilo?^ophy  his  daily  bread.  Hence, 
his  critical  discussions  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  at  the 
furthest  possible  remove  from  that  common  currency  wliicli  has 
been  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  till  all  character  and  expression 
are  cflaced;  or  from  those  vague  and  conventional  j)hrai>es  which, 
in  these  days  of  high,  but  hollow  pretension,  are  become  the  average 
substitutes  for  genuine  jnfuruiation.  The  portions  of  these 
volumes  which  refer  to  these  subjects  and  their  accessories,  are  of 
great  interest,  and  we  cuuld  wish  that  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 
bad  politics  and  worse  economics,  had  been  filled  with  comments 
on  Cnrysostom,  or  illustrations  of  Plato.  An  admirable  example 
of  that  sound  and  seaiching  criticism  which  is  so  rarely  met  with 
now-a-days,  and  which,  when  we  are  fortanale  enough  to  eneouD> 
ter  it,  we  treasure  up  among  our  *  materials  for  thinung,'  is  given 
in  the  following  obseryations  on  Jeremy  Taylor. 

*  Jeremy  Taylor  is  an  excellent  author  for  u  \  (iiuii,^  man  to  study, 
for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  noble  principlesj  uaU  ut  the  same  time  of 
lesming  to  tiereise  eaation  and  thought  fat  dsteeting  his  numerous 
errors* 
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'  Taylir^s  wuTa  gmt  and  lovdy  Bund ;  yet  Imiw  much  and  inju- 
riwily  was  it  perverted  by  his  being  a  favourite  and  follower  of  Laud^ 
and  by  his  intensely  popish  feelings  of  church  authority*    His  **la*- 
berty  of  Prophesying"  is  a  work  of  wonderful  eloquence  and  skill ;  bat 
if  we  believe  the  argument,  what  do  we  come  to  ?    ^V'hy ,  to  notliinj^ 
more  or  less  than  this,  that  so  much  can  be  said  for  every  opiiiioii  and 
sect, — so  impossible  is  it  to  settle  any  thing  by  reasoning  or  authority 
of  Scripture, — we  must  appeal  to  some  positive  jurisdiction  on  earth, 
iU  fit  jUnia  eoHtrcnersatium,   In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  the  precise 
ti]gainent  used  by  the  Papbts  to  induoe  men  to  admit  the  neoeanty  of 
a  supreme  and  in&lUble  head  of  the  Church  on  earth.   It  is  one  of 
the  works  which  pre-eminently  give  countenance  to  the  saying  of 
Charles  or  James  II.,  I  forget  which : — "  When  you  of  the  Church  of 
England  contend  with  the  C!ithoI?c<^,  vou  use  tne  arguments  of  the 
Puritans;  when  you  contend  witli  tlie  Puritans,  you  immediately 
adopt  all  the  weapons  of  the  Catholics."    Taylor  never  speaks  with 
the  slightest  symptom  of  affection  or  respect  of  Luther,  C  alvin,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  reformersj — at  leasts  not  in  any  of  his  learned 
works;  bat  he  sainU  every  trumpery  monk  or  friar^  oown  to  the  yery 
latest  canonisations  by  the  modem  popes*   I  fear  yon  will  think  me 
harsh,  when  I  say  that  I  believe  Taylor  was>  perhaps  unconsciously, 
half  a  Sodnian  in  heart.    Such  a  strange  inconsistency  would  not  be 
impossible.    The  Romish  Church  has  prr»duced  many  such  devout 
Socinians.    The  cross  of  Christ  is  dimly  seen  in  Taylor's  works. 
Compare  him  in  this  particular  with  Donne,  and  you  wiU  feel  the 
difference  in  a  moment.    Why  is  not  Donne's  voiume  of  sermons  re- 
printed at  Oxford  ?  * 

The  foUowing  observations  on  two  of  Coleridge^s  most  eminent 
otmtemporaries,  are  good  specimens  of  that  couTefsational  cri« 
ticism  which  often  conveys  more  in  few  and  cursory  expressions) 
ihsn  more  elaborate  efforts  at  the  delineation  of  character. 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  the  king  of  tlie  men  of  talent.  He  is  a  most 
ebouent  converi,cr.  liow  well  1  remember  his  giving  breakfast  to  me 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  that  time  an  iinknown  young  man,  and 
our  having  a  very  spirited  talk  about  Locke  and  Newton^  and  so  forth  I 
When  Davy  was  gone.  Mackintosh  said  to  me^  That's  a  very  extta- 
ordinary  young  man ;  but  he  is  gone  wrong  on  some  points."  But 
Thry  was,  at  that  time  at  least,  a  man  of  genius ;  and  I  doubt  if 
Mackintosh  ever  honrtily  Appreciated  an  eminently  original  man. 
He  is  uricummonly  powerful  in  liis  own  line  ;  Init  it  is  not  the  line  of 
a  first-rate  man.  After  all  his  tiiiency  and  brilliant  erudition,  vou 
can  rarely  curry  oil'  any  thing  wortlipreserving.  You  might,  not  im- 
pronerly,  write  on  bis  forehead^  **  Warehoose  to  let  1 "  He  always 
dealt  tM  mneh  in  generalities  for  a  lawyer.  He  is  deficient  in  power 
in  applying  his  principles  to  the  points  in  debate.  I  remember  Robert 
BmAh  had  much  more  logical  ability ;  but  Smith  aimed  at  conquest 
by  any  gladiatorial  shift ;  whereas  Mackintosh  was  uniformly  candid 
in  argument.   I  am  spoJdng  now  from  old  recollections* 
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<  Canning  is  very  irritable,  surprisingly  so  for  a  wit  wbo  is  alwiji 
giving  such  hard  knocks. '  He  should  have  put  on  an  ass's  sldn  before 
he  went  into  parliament.  liord  Liverpool  is  the  single  stay  of  this 
ministry  ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  a  directing  mind.  He  cannot  ride 
on  the  whirhvind.  He  serves  as  the  isthmus  to  connect  one  half  of 
the  cabinet  with  the  other.  He  always  gives  you  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter,  and  in  that  it  is  that  his  strength  in  debate  lies.' 

Of  the  more  abstruse  discosaiona^  or  rstber  intiinations  of  dis- 
cuBsion,  which  occupy  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  this  Woiic, 

ve  have  very  little  to  say.  AVc  have  no  special  admiration  of  a 
style  of  writing  th-it  rr({uirrs  translation  before  it  can  be  fairly 
understood,  and,  when  translated,  loses  mTidi,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
what  might,  at  first,  have  the  air  of  protimnd  and  original  spe- 
culation. A  good  deal  of  what  lies  before  us  ap])ears  to  be  in 
this  predicament,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  lose  our  time  in 
iiiial}  tic  al  experiments  on  obvious  truths  or  doubtful  questions. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  made  clearer  by  the  crabbed 
nomenclature  of  the  achoola,  nor  the  modes  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence by  the  plus  and  minus  of  mathematical  forms. 

Before  concluding^  we  would  8U|{geat  that,  in  any  collection  of 
Coleridge^a  Works,  whether  it  may  be  partial  or  complete,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  various  readinfXK.  He  often  altered, 
and  not  always  for  the  better.  His  splendid  *'  Ode  to  the  De- 
parting Vear^  is  sadly  tamed  down  from  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
first  publication. 


Art*  IV.  Lem/s  Sketches  and  Drawings  of  the  Alhambra,  made 
during  n  Residence  in  Granada,  in  the  Years  1833-4.  Large 
folio.  London. 

'I'^HIS  is  a  very  splendid  and  spirited  Work;  and  if  in  some 
respects  it  may  seem  to  fall  rather  short  of  our  highly  excited 
expectations,  we  can  liave  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  in  all 
fair  and  reasonable  probability,  the  fault  lies  in  our  not  having 
yet  omquered  the  common  propensity  to  draw  ijeneral  conclusions 
from  partial  premises.  It  is  now  some  time  since  we  saw  two  or 
three  specimens  of  the  plates,  imder  very  adiranta^us  circum- 
stances of  preparation ;  and  even  now,  without  the  intimationa  of 
colour  which  were  then  introduced,  or  the  touches  of  the  crayon 
which  gave  a  singular  sjmghtliness  to  the  impression,  we  atill 
think  those  subjects,  both  in  treatment  and  choice,  among  the 
most  artist-like  in  the  collection.  Our  anticipations  were,  of 
course,  (and  we  believe  that  we  have  in  some  jirevious  Article 
exprrsscd  ourselves  to  that  effect,)  rather  extra vnfj^antly  stimulated ; 
and  if  tiiey  liave  not  in  all  itsj)ects  been  rcalizeti,  on  them,  and 
not  on  the  Work  itself,  vc  arc  (juitc  willing  that  the  blame  should 
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lie*  This  may,  we  m  aware,  look  like  indirect  censure ;  such, 
however,  is  not  our  meaning.    We  think  the  series  admirable, 

although  not  altogether  what  we  expected. 

The  entire  Work  contains  twenty-six  plates,  including  the  vig- 
nette; lithographed  by  Harding,  Lane,  Gauci,  and  Lewis,  and 
of  these,  the  best  executed  arc  decidedly  those  by  the  first  named 
artist.  A  beautiful  effect  is  obtained  by  what  is,  we  suppose,  a 
rovel  process  in  it';  r!]>plication  to  lithography.  A  ground  of  a]>- 
propri ate  shade  and  hue,  witli  the  lights  left  untouched,  is  laid  by 
a  wo(Kl-bl()clc,  *  as  we  guess/  previously  to  the  impression  of  the 
lithogra))hed  drawing;  and  this  produces  a  brilliancy  and  discrimi- 
nation which  leaves  little  further  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
colour.  In  the  iirst  plate,  a  general  view  of  the  Alhanilu'a  and 
the  Generalift,  the  clear  wliite  thus  obtained  has  an  admir;tl)]e 
effect  on  the  various  luiilduigs  in  the  fore  and  middle  grounds, 
and  un  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  distant  Siena  Nevada.  The 
whole  scries  appears  to  present  accurate  fac-similes  of  the  original 
drawings;  but,  if  the  memorandaffom  which  those  Hnished  draughts 
weie  made,  contained  no  more  of  detail  than  is  given  in  the  Teiy 
rough  fac-simile  of  a  first  sketch  reclining  against  a  wall  in  the 
door-way  leading  from  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages  to  the  PaHo 
de  lo8  Leone$9  Sien  we  must  say,  that  we  think  Mr.  Lewis  has 
trusted  too  much  to  his  memory,  and  too  little  to  his  eye  and 
hand.  We  have  a  further  motive  for  this  observation;  inasmuch 
as  we  find,  on  turning  to  Mr.  Roberts^s  views  of  the  same  olgects, 
discrepancies  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  va- 
riation of  handling  and  management  in  dtfierent  artists.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  R.  invariably  assigns  a  greater  height  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Alhambra,  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Lewm ;  and  although, 
judging  merely  by  reference  to  other  views  in  the  same  work,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  think  such  an  attenuation  and  elevation  of 
ofa^ts,  a  nutnner  into  which  Mr.  Roberts  was  not  unlikely  to  fall, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  L/s  towers  and  gate-ways  have  a 
heaviness  and  squatness  that  seem  to  us  at  variance  witn  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Morisco  architecture.  Let  any  one  compare  Hard- 
ing's  fine  Lithograph  of  the  Tower  of  Comares  in  the  work  before 
us,  nith  Kolif  i  ts's  view  of  the  same  structure,  and  lie  will  hardly 
recognize  their  ulentity.  The  lirst  is  low  and  heavy  ;  the  latter, 
with  a  general  effect  of  massiveness,  has  miich  more  of  height  and 
depth,  v  illi  considtral)le  detail  not  appearing  in  the  other.  This 
is  a  point  tliat  wu  should  like  to  have  decided,  hut  on  which  we  are 
quite  unable  to  give  judgment.  We  are  rather  iucliucd  to  sus])ect 
Mr.  Kol)crts  of  indulging  occasionally  in  the  poetical :  ihc  rich 
perspectives,  colonnades,  and  decorations  of  his  '  Hall  of  Judge- 
ment,' must,  we  think,  have  been  a  little  '  beautified '  by  his 
pencil.  His  '  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages^  is  a  splendid  drawing, 
and  lar  bUi>9rior  to  the  truncated  view  in  the  present  work. 
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From  the  oniissione  in  this  collection  we  should  be  disposed  to 
infer,  tliat  Mr.  Lewis  cuntemplates  the  publication  of  a  jrecond 
iwrdifiijii.  \\  c  wisli  it  may  be  so,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  stmnii^ly 
recommend  tl)e  present  scries  to  the  udmirerg  of  excellent  draw- 
ing,  noble  scenery,  and  architecture  gorgeously,  yet  iippropriatciy 
«Dricfaed* 


Art.  V. — Abbotsford,  and  Newstead  Abbey,    By  the  Author  of  **  The 
Sketch  Book.  '   13iiio>  pp.  200.  London,  1835. 

''piilS  is  No.  II.  of  the  Author  s  Miscellanies."  We  last 
met  with  him  as  a  traveller  in  tlie  Prairies  of  his  native 
land.  In  this  \  t)!ume,  he  appears  before  the  public  as  the  visiter 
of  Scott,  and  a  pilgrim  to  Newstead,  Our  American  Cosmopo- 
list  is  at  home  every  where. 

Abbotsford  is  a  biographical  portrait,  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
•et  oiF  with  picturesque  accompaniments  that  render  it  a  sort  of 
ma^g  dkmnia  to  the  fanc^.  It  describes  «  visit  paid  to  Scott 
in  181 6|  when  in  the  prime  of  his  faculties,  and  in  perhaps  his 
happiest  days.  He  had  not  then  outliyed  his  first  lease  of  poetical 
fiune.  As  the  yet  unknown  '  Author  of  Waverley,^  he  was  se- 
curing to  himself  a  second  harvest  of  literary  glory.  And  he 
was  building — *  reducing  one  of  his  air  castles  to  solid  stone  and 

*  mortar»^  and  full  of  his  plans  and  perspective* 

*  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  could  he  have  contented  liim- 
•elf  with  nis  delightful  little  vine-covered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet 
hearty  and  hospitable  stvle  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I 
The  oreat  pile  of  Ahootsford,  with  the  huge  expense  it  entailed 
upon  him,  of  servants^  retainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a 
drain  upon  hh  ptifMv,  n  t;isk  upon  his  eaertionsy  and  a  weight  upon 
his  miudf  that  tiuaUy  crushed  him.' 

Mr.  Irvbg  has  shewn  both  tact  and  judgement  in  bis  choice 
of  the  time  and  point  of  view  for  his  sketch.  He  describes  his 
first  visit,  hut  with  the  advantage  of  the  deepened  impressions 
produced  by  the  casual  intercourse  of  subsequent  years.    *  Late 

*  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August^  1816," — thus  he  begins 
his  narrative, — *  I  arrived  at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of 
^  Selkirk,  where  I  put  up  fur  the  night. 

'  I  had  come  down  from  Edinbnrgh,  partly  to  visit  Melrose  Abbey 
and  its  vicinity,  but  chiefly  to  get  a  bight  of  tbe  mighty  **  Minstrel  of 
the  North."  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Thomas 
Cumpbell,  the  poet;  and  had  reason  to  thinly  from  the  interest  be  had 
taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scribbiings»  that  a  visit  from  me  tvould  net 
he  deenujd  an  intruaioni> 
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'  On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I  set  off  in  a 
post-chafse  for  the  abbey.  On  the  way  thitncr,  I  stopped  at  the  gnto 
of  Abbotsford,  and  sent  the  postilion  to  the  house  with  the  letter  of 
introduction,  and  my  card,  on  which  I  had  written  that  I  was  on 
way  to  the  rains  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  tgreeoble  to  Mr.  Soott*  (he  had  not  jet  been  made  a  Bfr« 
loaet,)  to  receive  a  visit  frooi  ne  in  the  course  of  the  morning* 

'  While  the  postilion  was  on  his  errand,  I  had  time  to  survey  the 
man^^ion.  It  stocwl  some  short  distance  below  the  road,  on  the  side  of 
a  hiil  sweeping  Jdw  n  to  the  Tweed,  and  was  as  yet  but  a  snug  gentle- 
man's cottage,  with  something  rural  and  picturesque  in  its  appearance. 
The  whole  front  was  overrun  with  evergreens,  and  immediately  above 
tbe  POTtal  was  n  greet  peir  of  elk-homs,  brenching  out  from  Deaeeth 
the  ndiage,  and  giving  the  eottape  the  look  of  n  hnnting-fodge.  The 
huge  bavonial  pile,  to  which  this  modest  mansion  in  a  manner  gave 
birth,  \ras  just  emerging  into  existence:  part  of  the  walls,  surrounded 
by  scaffolding,  already  had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
eourt-yard  in  front  was  encumKrcil  h\  masses  of  hewn  stone. 

'  The  noise  of  tlie  chaise  had.  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  establinh- 
nent.  Ont  tallied  tke  warder  of  the  eutle),  a  maek  greyhound ;  and« 
leaping  on  one  of  the  blodn  of  eteno^  began  a  furioue  barking*  His 
•laffm  brao^i  ou|  tke  wbok  gsRisott  of  dogs: — 

"  Both  mongrel,  puppy >  whelps  and  hounds 
And  curs  of  low  d^ce." 

All  opeMMNitked  and  Tociftroos.  I  shooMoorrect  my  quotation:  not 
a  car  was  to  be  seen  on  the  premise  s.  Seott  was  too  tme  a  sporta- 
maoy  and  bad  too  high  a  veneration  for  pore  b]ood>  to  tolerate  n 

nionijrel . 

*  in  a  little  wliilc,  tlie  "  Lord  of  the  Castle  "  himself  made  his  ap- 
pcariince.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the  descriptions  I  had  read  and 
heard,  and  by  tlte  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  him.  lie  was 
tally  and  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame*  His  dress  was  simple  and 
slment  rustic  An  old  green  sbootiag-coat,  with  a  dog-whistle  at  the 
kDUon^hole,  brown  linen  pantaloons,  stout  shoes  that  tied  at  the  ankleSj 
and  a  white  hat  that  had  evidently  seen  service.  TIo  c:ime  limping 
up  the  gravel-walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  stout  walking.stalf ;  but 
moving  rapidly  and  with  vigour.  By  his  side  jt^ged  along  a  large 
iron-eray  staghound,  of  most  grave  demeanour,  wlio  took  no  part  in 
the  daooor  of  the  canine  rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound, 
ler  tka  dignity  of  the  house,  to  give  me  a  eoorteoas  reception. 

'  Beibce  Soott  reached  the  gate,  he  called  out  in  a  hearty  tone,  wel^ 
eomlng  me  to  Abbotsford,  and  asking  news  of  Campbell.  Arrived  at 
the  do<>r  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand :  **  Come, 
drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,"  said  lie;  " ye're  just  in  time 
for  breakfast,  and  afterwards  ye  shall  see  all  the  wonders  of  the 
Abbey." 

'  I  wooM  ksnre  excused  mYself  on  the  plea  of  having  already  made 
mf  breakfast.  **  Tat,  man/'  cried  he,  "  a  ride  in  the  keen  air  of  the 
Seetoh  hiUa  ia  wariant  enough  Utt  a  aecsnd  bieakfest."   I  was  accord* 
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Ingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the  cottage,  and  in  a  few  miantes  lound 

myst  ir  seated  at  the  ramily  breakfast  table.  There  was  no  one  present 
but  the  famil}',  which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Scott ;  her  eldest  daughter, 
Sophiil,  then  a  tine  girl  about  seventeen  ;  Miss  Ann  bcott,  two  or 
three  years  younger  ;  Walter,  a  well-grown  striplin]g ;  and  Charles,  a 
liyelr  Doy>  dmn  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

'  I  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in  a  glow,  with 
the  cordial  welcome  I  had  experienced.  I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere 
morning  visit,  but  found  I  \vas  not  to  be  let  off  so  lightly.  Von 
must  not  think  onr  neiirhhourhood  \^  tii  l)o  rend  in  a  morning,  like  a 
newspaper,"  said  8cott  ;  it  takes  several  s  of  study  for  an  ob- 
servant traveller,  that  has  a  relish  for  auld-world  trumpery.  After 
breakfast  you  shall  make  yuur  visit  to  Melrose  Abbey  ;  I  shall  nut  be 
able  to  accompany  you,  as  I  have  some  household  amdrs  to  attend  to ; 
but  I  will  put  you  in  charge  of  my  son  Charles,  who  is  very  learned 
in  all  things  touching  the  old  ruin  and  the  neighbourhood  it  stands 
in  ;  and  he,  and  niy  friend,  Johnnie  Bower^  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  about  it,  with  a  great  deal  more  thnt  von  are  not  called  upon  to 
believe,  unless  ycni  be  a  true  and  notliing-doubting  antiquary.  When 
you  come  backj  1  11  take  you  out  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighbourhood. 
TVmomiw  we  wiU  take  a  look  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next  day  we 
wiU  drive  over  to  Dryt)urgh  Abbey,'  which  is  a  fine  old  rain,  well 
worth  your  seeing." — In  a  word,  before  Scott  had  got  through  with 
his  plan,  I  found  myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several  days,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  little  realm  of  romance  wns  suddenly  open  before  me. 

'After  breakfast,  I  accordingly  set  off  for  tlie  Abbey,  with  my  little 
friend  Charles,  whom  I  found  a  most  sprightly  and  entertaining  cmn- 
panion.  He  had  an  ample  stock  of  anecdotes  about  the  ncighbour- 
nood,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  and  many  quaint  remarks 
and  sly  jokes,  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source ;  all  which  were 
uttered  with  a  Scottish  accent,  and  a  mixture  of  Scottish  phraseology, 
that  gave  them  additional  flavour. 

'On  our  way  to  the  Abbey,  he  gave  me  some  anecdotes  of  Johnny 
Bower,  to  whom  his  father  had  alluded.  He  was  sexton  of  the  parish, 
and  custodian  of  the  ruin,  keeping  it  in  order,  and  shewing  it  to 
strungeri) , — a  worthy  little  man,  not  without  ambition  in  his  namble 
sphere.  The  death  of  his  predecessor  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  so  that  his  name  had  appeared  in  print  throughout  the 
land.  When  Johnny  succeeded  to  the  guardianship  of  the  ruin,  he 
stipulated  that,  on  his  death,  his  name  should  receive  like  honourable 
blazon,  with  tl)is  nrldition,  that  it  should  be  from  the  pen  of  Scott. 
The  latter  gravely  pledged  himself  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  raetnory, 
and  Johnny  now  lived  in  the  proud  anticipation  of  a  poetic  immor- 
talitv. 

« 1  found  Johnny  Bower  a  decent-looking  little  old  man,  in  a  bine 
coat  and  red  waistcoat.   He  received  us  with  mudi  greeting;,  and 

seemed  delighted  to  5?ec  my  young  cnmpanion,  who  %\'a8  full  of  merri- 
ment and  waggcrv,  drawing  out  his  peculiarities  for  my  amusement. 
The  old  man  was  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  particular  of  cicerones. 
He  pointed  out  every  thing  in  the  Abbey  that  had  U.eii  described  by 
Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  would  repeat,  with  broM 
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Scotcli  Rocont,  the  pnH««ifre  which  celebrated  it.  Thus,  in  passing 
through  the  cloi.-.ters,  he  made  me  reni;irk  the  beautiful  carvings  of 
leaves  and  llo\\  er^\  riuight  in  stoue  with  the  most  exquii»ite  deiicucy, 
and,  notwithstauflk  the  lapse  of  centurieSj  retaioing  their  aharpues^ 
as  if  fresh  from  C^^i'selt— rivulIiDg^  as  9cott  has  nid,  the  teal  ob« 
jsEto  ef  which  they  were  iraitodoiis : 

"  Nor  herb  nor  tiowcret  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair." 

He  iMNOted  out  also,  umong  the  carved  work,  a  nun*s  head  of  much 
beauty,  which,  he  said,  Scott  always  stopped  toadmire,  "for  the  Shirra* 

had  a' wonderful  eye  f^r  nil  sic  matters."  * 

'  I  would  observe,  that  Scott  seemed  to  derive  more  consequence  in 
t^r  neighbourhood  from  being  sheriff  of  the  county,  than  from  being 

••••••• 

*  I  found  afterwards  that  Scott  used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  man,  and  his  seal  in  verifying  every  passage  of  thh 
poem,  as  though  it  had  been  authentic  history ;  and  that  he  always 
acquiesced  in  his  deductions. 

■  *  The  fictions  of  Scott  had  become  f.icts  with  honest  John  Bon-er. 
From  constantly  living  anions  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  jjoi sit- 
ing out  the  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  had,  in 
a  nianner,  become  interwoven  with  his  whole  existence;  and  I  doubt 
iviieiher  he  did  not,  now  and  then,  mix  up  his  own  identity  with  the 
personages  of  some  of  its  cantos*  .  i.    1 1  v 

*  He  could  not  bear  that  any  other  production  of  the  poet  shouhl  be 
preferrod  ta  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  "Faith,"  said  he,  *' it's 
fust  e'en  as  gude  a  thing  as  Mr.  Scott  bus  written;  an  if  he  were 
SUnnin  there,  I'd  tell  him  so— an'  then  he'd  hnigh  !" 

*  He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  alfability  of  Scott.  '*  He  II  come 
here  sometimes,"  said  he,  "  with  great  folks  in.  his  company ;  and 
thp  first  ril  know  of  it  is  hearing  his  voice  cillling  out  Johnny  J— 
Juiuniy  Bower  !-an  when  I  go  out,  Fm  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a 
ioke  or  a  pleasant  word.   Hell  stand  and  crack  an  laugh  w  me,  just 

an  aold  wife ;— and  to  think  that  of  a  man  that  has  such  an  awfu 

knowledge  o' history  !**  i  •    t  'j 

'  'As  Johnny  Bower  piqued  himself  upon  showing  every  tlung  laid 
ioim  in  the  poem,  tlir  i-.^  was  one  passage  that  perplexed  him  sadly. 
It  was  the  opening  of  one  of  the  cantos ; — 

♦«  tf  |h«i  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go,  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lit^ht-ome  day. 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  rums  grey,"  &c. 

In  consequence  of  this  admoaitieii,  many  of  the  mo*  devout  pilgrims 
to  the  nun  ctfnld  hat  be  contented  with  a  daylight  inspectwi^,  and  in- 
dated  it  ooold  be  nothing  unless  seen  by  the  light  of  the  mocm.  K  ow 
unibftumitely,  the  moon  shines  but  for  a  part  of  the  month  and  Nvhat 
k  a^l  mbr*  tolbrtuaal**  i*  very  Upt,  in  Scotknd,  to  he  ob^ed  by 
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clouds  and  mists.  Johnny  was  sorely  puzzled,  therefore,  how  to  ac^ 
commodate  bis  jioetry-struck  visiters  with  this  indipeusable  moonshine. 
At  length,  in  a  lucky  mouieiit,  he  devised  a  8ubsU|||e  for  the  mooiu 
This  was  a  great  double  tallow  candle  stuck  upoflKe  end  of  a  poltr 
<with  xrhUAi  he  would  conduct  his  visiters  abourtne  ruins  on  darit 
nights;  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that,  at  length,  he  began  t0. 
think  it  even  preferable  to  the  moon  itself.  "  It  does  na'  light  up  a* 
at  once,  to  be  sure,"  he  would  say,  but  then  you  can  shift  it  about, 
and  show  the  aold  abbey,  bit  by  bit,  whilst  the  moon  only  shines  on 
one  side." 

'  Honest  Johnny  Bower  I  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time 
I  treat  ot,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  his  simple  head  liesheneath 
the  walls  of  his  fiivoitrite  abhey.  It  is  to  be  h<^»ed  his  humUe  amhi- 
tion  has  been  gratified,  and  hia  namcreoorded  by  the  pen  of  the  maa 
Be  aa  bved  and  honoured/ 

"Mr.  Irving  is  particularly  happy  in  his  pen  and  ink  portraits 
pf  animals,  and  his  description  of  Scott's  canine  attendants  has 
the  very  spirit  of  Laudsecr.  The  Poet's  domestic  animals  'were 
'  his  friends/  But  we  cannot  make  room  for  them  in  our  pic 
turo.  On  liis  return  from  Melrose  Abbey,  Scott  proposed  a 
ramble  lo  shew  his  visiter  something  of  the  surrounding  country, 

*  We  rambled  on  among  scenes  which  had  been  familiar  in  Scotti«<h 
song,  and  rendered  classic  by  the  pastoral  mii^e,  long  before  Scott  had 
thrown  the  rich  mantle  of  his  poetry  over  tliem.  What  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  did  I  feel  when  I  first  saw  the  broom-covered  tops  of  the 
Cowdenknowes  peeping  above  the  grey  hills  of  the  Tweed ;  and  what 
tonchine  associations  were  called  up  by  the  sight  of  Ettrick  Vals^ 
Gak  Water>  and  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  Every  turn  brought  to  mind 
some  household  air,  some  almost-forgotten  song  of  the  nursery,  by 
which  I  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  in  my  childhood ;  and  with  them  the 
looks  and  voices  of  those  who  h:id  simg  them,  and  who  were  now  no 
more.  Scuiiand  is  eminently  a  land  of  song;  and  it  is  these  melodies 
chanted  in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and  connected  with  the 
memory  of  tliose  we  hav^  loved,  and  w  iio  have  passed  away,  that 
elothe  Scottish  landscape  with  audi  tender  aaaoeiationB. 

*  The  Scottish  aonga  in  general  have  something  intrinsically  melan« 
choly  in  them,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  pastoral  and  loncJj 
life  of  those  who  composed  them,  who  were  often  mere  shepherdsir 
tending  their  Hocks  in  the  solitary  glens,  or  folding  them  ;imong  the 
naked  hills.  Many  of  these  rustic  bards  have  passed  away  without 
leaving  a  name  behind  them  ;  nothine  remains  of  them  but  those 
sweet  and  touching  little  songs,  which  live  like  echoes  about  the 
places  they  once  inhabited.  oMost  of  these  simple  effu&ious  are  linked 
with  some  livourite  haunt  of  the  poet ;  and  in  diia  waj,  not  a  moon* 
tain  or  valley,  a  town  or  tower,  green  shaw  of  runmiiff  atrean,  ill 
Scotland,  but  has  some  popular  air  connected  with  it,  that  makes  iti 
very  name  a  key*noCe  to  a  whole  train  of  delicioua  fuma  and  feel* 
lags- 

.  ^  liet  me  step  forward  in  time,  and  mention  how  sensible  i  was  to 
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the  power  of  these  simple  eifS>  in  m  Yisit  which  I  suule  to  Ayr,  the 
birtn-place  of  I^ert  Bona.  I  passed  a  whole  mornine  about  "  the 
lianks  nnd  brae^^fconnie  Doon,  with  his  tender  little  love  verses 
running  in  my^^ld.  I  found  a  poor  Scotch  carpenter  at  work 
among  the  ruins  of  Kirk  Alloway,  which  was  to  be  com  erted  into  a 
school-house.  Finding  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  he  left  his  work,  sat 
dovm  with  me  on  a  grassy  grave  dose  by  where  Bnma's  &ther  waa 
buried,  and  talked  of  the  ^t,  whom  be  bad  known  personally.  He 
aaid,  his  writings  were  familiar  to  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  of  tba 
conntry  folk  ;  **  nnd  if  seemed  fo  him  n.f  if  the  couniri/  had  gron'n 
mare  beatUif  'ul  since  Burns  had  wrUten  hu  bonnie  little^  tongs  abotU 

Tbe  extenaiTe  prospect  commanded  by  the  hillsy  disappointed 
our  Visiter,  who  was  not  piepared  for  the  bare  and  monotonous 
scenery  of  the  border  oountiy* 

'  I  bdiflld  a  meie  aneoeaiioa  of  grey  wayios  hills,  line  beyond  line, 
att  fiur  aa  my  eye  eonU  reaeh,  monotoiuNis  in  tSeir  aspect,  and  lo  deati* 
tttte  ef  trees,  that  one  could  almost  see  a  atont  fly  walking  ahnw  their 

profile;  and  the  far-famed  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowiqg 
between  bnre  hills,  without  a  tree  or  a  thicket  on  its  banlts  ;  and  yet, 
stich  had  been  the  magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the  , 
whole,  that  it  had  a> greater  charm  for  me  than  the  rich^t  scenery  I 
bed  behald  in  Enghmd,   I  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  mj 

'  8oott  hnmmcd  fer  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  having  his  muse  complimented  at  the  expense  of  his  native 
hills.  "  It  may  be  pertinacity/'  snid  he,  at  length  ;  *'  but  to  my  eye, 
these  grey  hills  and  all  this  wild  border  country  have  beauties  peculiar 
to  themselves.  I  like  the  ver^'  nakedness  of  the  land ;  it  has  some- 
thing bold,  and  stem,  and  solitary  about  it.  When  I  have  been  for 
Mtte  time  in  the  rksh  acenery  about  Edinburgh,  which  ia  like  ema^ 
nented  garden  land,  I  begin  to  wiah  myself  bade  aoain  among  my 
own  honest  grey  hills ;  and  if  I  did  not  set  the  hsather  at  kaat  cooa 
a  year,  /  think  I  shmdd  die  !  *' 

'  The  last  words  wore  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied  by 
a  thump  on  the  ground  with  his  staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  shovved  '* 
his  heart  was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the  Tw^ed,  too,  as  a  bean* 
tilbl  atieam  in  itself;  and  obsenred,  that  he  did  not  dislike  it  §9t 
being  bare  of  trees,  probably  from  having  been  mndi  of  an  an^er  ia 
hia  time ;  and  an  angler  does  not  like  to  hare  a  stream  overhung  bjr 
trees,  which  embarm^ss  }n"m  in  the  exercise  of  his  rod  and  line, 

*  I  took  occasion  to  jiload,  in  like  manner,  the  associations  of  early 
life  for  my  disappointment  in  respect  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  1 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  see  hills  crowned  with  forests,  and  streams 
btiaking  their  way  throng^  a  wilderness  ef  treesi  that  aU  my  ideas  of  . 
lemantie  landscape  were  apt  to  be  well  wooded. 

' "  Ay,  and  that 's  the  great  charm  of  your  countrv,"  cried  Scott. 
'*  Von  love  the  fomat  ae  f  do  the  heather  ;  bat  I  would  not  have  yon 
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think  I  do  not  feel  the  glon^  of  a  great  woodluiiJ  pr(»spcct.  There  i« 
nothing  I  should  lik^  uiure  than  to  be  in  the  midst  of  one  of  your 
grand^  wild,  original  forests,  with  the  idea  of  huridM||  of  miles  of  an* 
trodden  fbroft  anmnd  me.  I  onoe  aair  at  Iieith  ^^Hmense  stick '  of 
timber,  just  landed  from  America.  It  must  ha\^^een  an  enormoiia 
tree  when  it  stood  in  its  native  soil,  at  its  full  height,  and  with  all  its 
branches.  I  gazed  at  it  with  admiration :  it  seemed  like  one  of  the 
gigantic  obeliciks  which  arc  now  and  then  brought  from  Kgypt  to 
shame  the  pigmy  monuments  of  Jblurope ;  andj  in  fact,  these  vast 
aboriginal  trees,  that  have  shdtered  the  Indians  before  the  intnision 
of  the  white  men,  are  the  monuments  and  antiqiiitiea  of  your  country.*** 

The  next  morning,  our  Visiter  rose  early  ;  but,  to  his  surprise, 
the  Lord  of  Abbotsford  was  already  up  and  forth,  and  was  f»een 
seated  ou  a  fragment  of  stone,  chatting  with  the  workmen  cm- 
ployed  in  the  new  building.  About  the  place  were  strewed 
yanous  morsels  from  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  ta 
bt  incorporated  in  bia  vra&sioii.  He  had  alrndy  coiuftnicted, 
001  of  anniUnr  materials^  a  kind  of  Gothic  ahfine  oTcr  n  ipriag* 
Md  8imi|ottiited  it  with  a  small  atone  cup* 

*  Among  the  relics  from  the  Abbey  w  hich  lay  scattered  before  tM, 
wa&  A  most  quaint  and  antique  little  liou«  cither  of  red  stone,  or 
painted  red,  which  hit  mj  hitm,  I  forget  whose  cognisaaee  it  Was, 
or  from  whose  monument  it  haa  been  taken,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delightful  observations  concerning  old  3IeIrosc  to  which  it  aoei« 
dentally  gave  rise.  The  Abb('\'  was  evidently  a  ])ile  that  c-alled  up 
all  his  poetic  ami  roinuntic  tecimgs ;  and  one  to  which  he  was  en- 
thusiastically attached  by  tbe  most  fanciful  and  deligfhtful  of  hi.s  early 
associations.  "  There  is  no  telling,"  said  he,  what  treasures  are  hid 
la  that  glorions  old  pile.  It  Is  a  famous  j^aoe  for  antiquarian  |)lnn« 
dar.  Aere  are  such  rich  bito  of  old-time  sculpture  for  the  architect* 
and  old-time  atery  for  the  poet.  There  is  as  rare  picking  in  it  as  in 
a  Stilton  cheese,  and  in  the  same  t.istn, — the  m<)iil<lirr  the  better." 

*  As  iScott  sat  on  a  stone  talking:  in  this  way,  and  knocking  with 
his  staff  against  the  little  red  lion  which  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  his 
l^y  eyes  kindled  beneath  his  shaded  eye-brows:  scenes,  iniuges,  in- 
cidents, kept  breaking  upon  hts  mmd  aa  he  proceeded  ;  mingled  with 
tanehea  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  aa  connected  with,  th4 
heart  of  Bruce.  It  seemed  aa  if  a  poem  or  rsmaade  were  brei^ag 
fs^uely  on  his  imagination  

'  A  summons  to  breakfast  broke  upon  our  conversation,  when  I 
begged  to  recommend  to  Scott's  attention  my  friend  the  little  red 
lioo,  who  had  led  to  sucii  an  interesting  topic,  and  hoped  he  might 
ieoeifa  asme  niche  or  station  in  the  future  caatle,  Irorthy  of  his  e^ 
danfc  antiquity  and  apparent  dignity.  Scott  assured  me  with  cotaitf 
giavity,  that  the  valiant  little  lion  should  be  mcM  honourably  enters ' 
talned ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  ha  atiU  flourishea  at  Ahbotafora/ 

-  Vaaoua  drcumstancet  that  Mr.  Irving  obserrcd  ahoot  Scatt, 
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iniur  thk  ymt^  comnimd  to  prodnee  the  periuaiiim  thtl  *  nMBV 

V€!f6  taken  ftom  liw 

*  own  liehly  compcranidcd  character.*  In  a  Bttbsemieiit  ezcnrnon 
to  Dryburgh  ABNy,  Scott  pointed  to  an  old  boraer  keep,  called 
Smaillidm  Towef,  on  the  Bumniit  of  a  rocky  knoll,  the  Sandy, 
knows  Crags,  as  a  place  peculiarly  dear  to  him  from  the  reool- 
tecttons  of  childhood.  His  grandfather  had  lived  there  in  the 
old  Smailhohn  grange ;  and  he  bad  been  sent  there  when  about 
two  years  old,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  pure  air  of  the  hillst      be  under  tlM  care  of  his 

Sandmother  and  aunts.  He  has  depicted  this  scene  of  hie 
»yish  years  in  the  Introduction  to  one  of  the  cantos  of  liarmion; 
and  it  is  Smailholm  Tower  which  he  has  clothed  with  such  ro^ 
nantic  associatbns  in  his  tale  of   The  Eve  of  St.  John.^ 

'  It  waS|  he  ssJd^  daring  his  residence  at  Smailholm  Cnig9>  that  he 
ftfit  imbibed  his  passion  for  legendary  tales,  border  traditions,  and  old 
national  songs  and  ballads.  His  grandmother  and  aunts  were  weQ 
versed  in  that  kinfl  of  lore,  «!o  current  in  Scottish  country  lifo.  Thoy 
Bsed  to  recount  them  in  long,  gloomv,  wint<'r  davs,  nnd  about  tlie 
inrjie  nook  at  ni^nrht,  in  conclave  with  their  gt^ip  visiters ;  and  little 
\\  alter  would  sit  and  listen  with  greedy  ear,  thus  taking  into  his  in* 
^t  mind  the  seeds  of  mauT  a  splendid  fiction. 

'  There  was  an  old  shepnefd,  he  said,  in  the  servioe  of  the  fiuniiyi 
vbo  used  to  sit  under  the  sunny  ^vall  and  tell  marvellons  stories,  and 
recite  old-time  ballads  as  he  knitted  stockings.  Scott  used  to  ha 
wheeled  out  in  his  chair  in  fine  weatherj  and  would  sit  beside  the  eld 
man,  and  listen  to  him  for  hours. 

'  The  situation  of  Saiidyknuws  was  favourable  both  for  story-teller 
and  listener.  It  commanded  a  wide  view  over  all  the  border  country, 
with  its  feudal  towers,  its  haunted  glens,  aud  wizard  streams.  As  the 
sld  shepherd  t(dd  his  tales,  he  could  point  out  the  very  scene  of  action : 
tbas«  beliMre  Scott  could  walk,  he  was  made  fimiiliar  with  the  scenes 
sf  Us  fiitnie  stones ;  they  were  all  seen  as  through  a  magte  mediumj 
and  took  that  tinge  o£  romance  whidi  they  ever  after  re&ned  in  hit 
imaffination/ 

'In  reverting  to  the  days  of  bis  cliiidbood,  Scott  observed,  that  the 
lameness  that  had  di^^nbled  liini  in  infancy  gradually  decreased  ;  ha 
•oon  acquired  btnngtli  in  limbs,  and  though  he  always  limped,  he 
became,  even  in  bovlimHl,  a  great  walker.  He  used  frequently  to 
stroll  from  bome^  and  wander  about  the  country  for  days  together, 
picking  up  all  Idnds  of  local  gossip,  and  observing  popular  scenes  and 
cbaiacters.  His  father  used  to  be  vexed  with  him  for  this  wanderinff 
propensity,  and,  taking  his  head,  would  say,  he  feared  the  boy  would 
make  nothing  but  a  pedler.    As  he  grew  older,  he  became  a  keen 

Sportsman,  and  passed  murb  of  bis  time  hunting  ftnd  shooting.  His 
elds{K>rts  led  him  into  the  most  \\  ild  and  unfrequented  partM  of  the 
ootintry,  and  in  this  way  he  picked  up  much  of  that  local  knowledge 
:Which  he  has  since  evinced  in  bis  writings. 

'  His  ^rst  visit  to  Loc^  Ka^ine^  he  said,  was  in  hii  bojidi  days,  on 
Vol.  XIV, — N.s.  v 
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m  diooting  excursion.    The  islandj  which  he  has  made  the  romantic 

re«!if^enoc  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  then  garrisoned  by  an  old  man 
and  his  wife.  Their  house  was  vikcant:  they  had  put  the  key  under 
the  door,  and  were  absent  fishing.  It  was  at  that  time  a  peaceful 
residence,  but  became  afterwards  a  resort  of  smugglers,  until  they  were 
ferreted  ooL 

<  In  after  years,  when  Scott  began  to  turn  tliis  local  knowledge  to 
literary  account,  he  revisited  many  of  those  soenes  of  his  early  raa>- 

Wings,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  fugitive  remains  of  the  traditions 
and  srmjx^  thnt  had  charmed  his  1)oyhood.  When  collecting  ni.Ucrials 
for  liis  iiorder  Minstrelsy,  he  ubcd,  he  said,  to  go  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage, and  make  the  old  wives  repeat  all  they  knew,  if  but  two  linen  ; 
md,  bj  puttine  these  sernpa  together,  he  retriersd  many  a  fine  bbtf* 
laetenstic  old  ballad  or  tradstioQ  from  oUivion/ 

These  illustrations  of  Scott'^a  literary  charaetor  are  extremdy 
interesting.   His  aocial  mannen  moat  Anve  been  as  ^cinatiiig 
Ilia  writings.  His  conversation  was  hearty,  graphic,  and  dramatic, 

yet  without  display,  and  lie  could  listen  as  well  as  talk ;  that  is, 
he  could  converse.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous 
mode  in  wliich  he  always  spoke  of  his  literary  contemporariea- 
His  humour  was  free  from  causticity,  and  says  Mr.  Irving,  '  I  do 

*  not  recollect  a  sneer  throughout  his  converbation,  any  more  than 

*  throughout  his  works.* 

Tu  complete  the  moral  portrait,  we  should  have  liked  to  know 
that  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal  ^  had  some  share 
of  the  ettentlon  and  conoeni  of  thli  mueh  flattered  and  highly 
gifM  man ;  bot  Mr.  Irring  oeema  to  have  regarded  religion  as 
too  foreign  from  hia  picturesque  namtiTe,  for  even  •  pas»ng  re* 
ference.     From  the  commendation  bestowed  U|Nm  *aD  b^MSt 

*  parson^  of  the  Church  of  England, '  who  was  not  too  refined  to 

*  be  happy,  laughed  loud  and  long  at  every  joke,  and  enjoyed 
'  them  with  the  sest  of  a  man  who  has  more  merrimeiit  in  lus 

*  heart  than  coin  in  his  pocket,^  we  should,  perhaps,  be  warranted 
in  infcrrinj^  that  the  notions  which  both  Scott  and  his  visiter  en- 
tertained upon  such  subjects,  are  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the 
sentiments  of  either  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  or  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England.  But  this  is  a  painful  topic,  and  we 
turn  from  it  v^itli  a  hi*i;h.  The  world  will  love  its  own'' — iHAt 
alas!  tor  those  who  are  contented  with  its  idolatry. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  about  Abbotsford,  that  we  must  posi- 
tiyely  decline  to  follow  our  Author  in  his  visit  to  Newstead.  The 
reader  will  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  yery  scanty  ma- 
terials aie  worked  up,  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  into  a  pie- 
turesque  dei^fiption,  mn  whidi  the  living  figure  that  gives  H 
chanctor,  is  absent  We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  hf  the  way,'  the 
aristocratic  ]UWilectionsof  our  American  visiter.  Soott  and  Byron 
eaoh  belong^  to  the  iqpfer  eirole  of  sodsty;  the  one  by  bifth. 
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^k^^Sbm  by  M^Birad  xwA*  Wbiild  thwr  gniiiii  bm  coBlmalried 
^wa^  interest,  tf  ibmicl  in  a  buinblcr  walk  of  life  P  Wbateviv 
poeto  may  ny,  poTerty  ia  not  ^cturesqne ;  and  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
Tantage»  the  finest  lUtne  must  bave  its  pedestal 


Art.  VI.   UiUr  to  Lord  MdhtmrM  on  the  Iruh  Chirek  and  IrUk 
THk€».   By  J.  Bfmdhunt,  Esq.  870,  pp.  73.  London,  18S5. 

*  J-JAD   Ireland  remained  an  indepeiulent  nation,'  remarks 

Mr.  Broiidliurst,  *  750^0^  persons  could  ju  t  have  con- 

*  tiimed  to  take  the  tithe  of  a  nation  counting  nearly  8,000,000 

*  of  people.'  This  is  a  proposition  which,  we  presume,  no  one 
will  dispute.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  the  Irish  should  be  im* 
patient  nndcrayoke  wbicb  bas  entmled  upon  tbem  tbis  monstrous 
npsdoe?  If  it  be  just  to  appropriate  the  entire  titbe  property 
of  a  country  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Cbnrcb  alien  to  the  people, 
because  it  is  the  Cbuich  of  the  State,  wbat  would  it  signi^  if 
tbete  were  not  a  Protestant  left  in  Ireland,  to  require  the  services 
of  a  reddent  minister  ?  In  that  event,  the  Church  of  England 
micrlit  as  reasonably  claim  the  whole  of  the  Irish  tithe  to  be  di- 
vided among  her  clergy  in  this  country,  ns  her  advocates  now 
contend  thm  the  tithes  of  the  Roman  (  atholic  ]}rovinceK  of  Ire- 
land should  l>e  appropriated  to  the  benetit  of  tlie  Protestants  of 
Ulster.  In  parishes  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant, 
the  tithe  is  claimed  for  the  sinecure  Church.  Why  should  it 
not  l>e  claimed,  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  if  there 
were  no  Protestants  left  in  any  of  the  parishes  ?  The  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Establisb- 
nent;  and  tbey  might  as  justly  be  required  to  pay  titbe  for  a 
lion«existent  Church,  as  for  one  to  wbich  they  do  not  belong,  and 
which  ezuts  for  them  in  vain.  The  arguments  employed  by  the 
Opponents  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  would  fairly  conduct  us  to  cbia 
conclusion, — that  tithes  are  to  be  viewed  as  inaUenably  the  pos- 
sasiion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  :  and  if  the  whole  of 
the  eight  millions  who  are  found  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  were 
Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  still  it  would  be  sacrilege  and 
impiety  to  divert  a  shiiiing  of  the  tithe  property  to  national  pur- 
poses I 

*  The  collection  of  tithe  by  a  paroc  hial  clergy,^  the  Author  of 
this  Letter  remarks,  *  has  ever  been  found  injurious  to  the  cause 

*  of  religion,  even  when  taken  for  a  Church  from  which  the  people 
^  have  received  their  religious  instruction.   In  Ireland,  I3the  is 

*  coUeeted  for  a  Church  alien  to  the  people.^  Thit  collection  of 
it  finrms  a  pemnial  senroe  of  beartrbumings  and  ^dgation,  even 
m  tins  eouBtty*  where  it  is  Ibr  the  most  part  received  in  laige 
amna  ftom  sobitamial  ftrmers.   In  IraUad^  it  is'  levied  upon 
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hmkf  An  wM»  Wi'if  die  peasantry,  linn'MiiB  flriiAiefy  njf 
•tVer  cotNitiy  in  Eimpe  1il^m  land  is  so  minutely  subdivided^ 
Mid  the  small  pttdlea  ef  potiito  grmmd  being'  tithed  like  tiw 

largest  farm  in  England.  Could  there  be  a  system  devised,  m 
admirably  adapted  to  sow  a  country  with  the  seeds  of  disloyalty 
'and  discord,  md  to  bring  all  the  nKilignnnt  ]).iNf;ions  into  pfay  ? 
Tithe,  in  Ireland,  is  demanded  undt  r  ( ircunistances  whu  li  hn.xe 
no  parallel  in  any  other  Christian  country.  This  systini,  indeed, 
can  no  longer  be  persisted  in;  and  the  charcre  is  now  to  be  tlirown 
upon  the  lauUlords.  In  this  arrangemuit,  however,  Mr.  Broad- 
kurst  sees  a  new  buurce  ut  danger. 

'  Tithe  on  ao  loi^  be  eolleoled  by  the  d<agy.  To  tWMdj  Mi, 
both  parties,  in  parliameftt^  oottenr  ia  wishing  to  throw  upon  the  lander 
lords  the  task  wnich  has  proved  too  great  for  the  Church— both  coneia^ 
in  thinking  that  a  chaii<ro  in  the  name  will  render  that  charge  no  longer 
distasteful  to  the  Irish  pei»ple.  Yet  the  people  know  that  the  ad* 
ditioiuil  rent  demanded  under  oommutatiou  h  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  There  will  be  nothing  changed  but  the  name  oC 
the  titbfl^  and  its  being  obtained  through  the  aguocy  of  the  land- 
lords. 

'  The  practical  result  of  commutation  is  making  the  Irish  landlords 
ti'the  proctors  for  the  Church  J  This  will  ooosamBiata  die  etil,  mmI 
set  th(»  seal  to  distjrder. 

'  I  iiave  already  shoun  how  helpless  is  the  situation  uf  the  Irish 
landlords — hut  they  have,  as  yet,  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  lament- 
able auestion  of  tiutes. 

'  The  Church  must,  it  seems,  at  all  risks  continue  identified  with- 
the  tithes.    To  insure  this,  both  you  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  ready 
sacrifice  a  kige  portion  of  this  property^  to  secure  the  remainder  to  the 
Church. 

'  *  A  small  residue  of  tithes  ii»  a  better  income  then  for  the  Church 
than  any  amount  of  income  obtained  for  it  from  another  source !  So 
bent  is  every  government  on  maintaining  a  connection  between  the 
Irish  tithes  and  the  Irish  Churchy  that  the  landhnds  are  new  to  be 
nade  a  party  in  the  Struggle ! 

'  ff  mnkinf^  thvm  proctors  for  the  Church  can  reconrnp-  the  people  tO 
tithe  undt  r  andthrr  riaiuc — well — ^if  it  hss  not  this  eifect,  yOU  Will  XO* 
gret  the  hai^urduus  experiment. 

•  'It  matters  not,  my  Lord,  what  a  large  bonus  may  induce  the  land- 
loids  to  undertake.  If  they  cannot  do  that  £br  the  Church  whi<^  the 
€hnrch  oaonet  do  fiw  herself  joa  will  have  embarked  them  ia  a  teiul 

contest. 

'  The  present  struggle  is  between  the  people  and  the  Church-^hera- 
after,  the  landlords  will  form  a  third  party  in  the  strife. 

'  Again  I  repbat,  the  only  hope  of  saving  tithe  as  public  property  is 
to  disconnect  it  IVom  the  Church.  If  you  do  not  go  this  length,  tithe 
ah  public  property  is  annihilated.* 
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;  !'  Qir^  \k^t  to  the  Qhtfrcfa  of  Iy«ktiLd>  an  Ineome  whose  collection 
Hi  wAnimn  IQ  MO  obloquy,  Iiel  iMir  tfliidi>  tAd  Hmm  «i 
^  pypb  they  instruct,  be  ao  kajpr  Hate  qbftwntni<m  picjuiMM 
to  naiil  aad  Telipoos  infiuenoe. 

'  We  are  bound  to  endow  and  maintain  the  Protestant  Church  iq 
Ireland  ;  but  we  are  equally  bound  to  do  this  in  a  manner  compatiW© 
with  the  peace  of  the  conntry.  The  English  government  has  cvet 
been  desirous  that  the  Irish  f'rotestant  Churcii  ^ihuuld  exerci9e  a  spi- 
ilfiKl  infiuetiee  om  the  Iiish  people ;  vet  its  lint  atep  wu  to  endow 
Iftttt  Churdi  in  a  aBanner  ao  dgeetionable  as  to  render  it,  on  temporal 
groand»>  odiani  to  the  people;  By  Ibis  coiifae  h  pkced  the  interests 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  in  opposition ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of 
malfinp  them  amnlgamiite  in  spiritual  belief!  If  this  was  wrongs 
whea  the  Protestant  Church  was  first  planted  in  Ireland,  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system  is  not  leas  wrong  now.  If  you  examino 
savafolly  ths  whole  of  our  legialalioii  ftr  IreMadu  hm  its  eonquest  by^ 
Granwdl  to  the  nrcasBt  hoiir>  yon  will  net  ind  a  single  Act  of  Paiw 
liament  calculatea  to  produce  a  UHiral  and  reUgions  impreisien.  Wa 
have  in  all  that  time  rarely  had  reoooTM  to  any  means  of  gomnia§ 
the  Irish,  save  those  of  force. 

'  Unlcs'«  we  arc  prepared  to  retrace  our  steps  and  become  wholly  in- 
tolerant,  all  we  can  now  do  is  to  re-endow  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireknd  out  of  the  public  revenue— protecting  her  as  an  independent, 
iM  not  as  a  suprenae  Ohnrdi* 

'  I  would  re-endow  W  in  the  most  liberal  spirit;  bat  there  should 
be  ia  future  no  clergy  without  important  duties  to  perform.  In  ob- 
Hgin^  them  to  make  a  rettirn  to  the  public,  for  a  public  rncome,  by 
working  constantly  in  the  vocation  they  have  chosen,  we  shall  use  the 
most  eificient  means  for  rendering  the  establishment  national  and 
permanent/    pp.  45—51. 

We  ouglit  also,  Mr.  Brofidhur*^t  contends,  to  lo<?e  no  time  in 
offenng  to  the  Irish  Catliolic  Churcli  an  endowment  duly  propor- 
tioned to  that  granted  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

«  la  the piesent  irritated  state  of  Mik«  amsng  tibo  Irish  Catholie% 
&  is  to  be  nared,'  he  says»  'they  would  not  aceept  stipends  imr  their 

priests  ;  but,  when  jnstcr  principles  of  government  shall  have  gained 
for  ns  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  pressing  upon 
them  an  endowment  for  tneir  Church.    In  the  mean  time,  it  your. 
Jjordship  expects  ptace  in  Ireland,  the  value  of  the  tithe  must  be  paid 
into  the  TVeasury,  and  appropriated  to  the  genbral  uses  of  the  State.' 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Writer's  Rugges- 
tion,  we  shall  not  spend  many  words  in  combating  the  former 
part,  more  especially  as  the  turcing  ot"  stij>end8  upon  reluctant 
priests  is  an  expedient  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  contemplated. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Broadhurst  admits  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  at 
present,  and  therefore  it  could  form  no  dement  of  H aatislaotarf ^ 
amngement.  .  And  what  woaU  be  te  d^act  of  those  wb6  loiai*' 
tkie%?   It  ih%ht  bribe  the  ifadolence  ^  tlit 
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yonMil^ifctfp^  ititt^  mote  pen^Mi  ftiMtiislla*  of  tiie  nooki 
and  lay  ordm  P   Wmdd  it  relieve  the  «C  «iy  pecntiiarv 

4>iaMW)i  nidt  li|iOn  Am  ib  the  shape  of  fees  and  dues,  wbiiet  ^ 
now  fiirm  the  main  support  of  the  Romish  cleigy  ?   Cleariy  not.* 
It  would  but  multiply  tne  rival  claimants.    For  every  stipendiary 
priest,  there  would  f^prin^^  up  two  or  three  expectants  or  simli-, 
cants;  and  the  ilocks  would  be  as  much  mulcted  ever. 

The  ministers  of  religion  may  he  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
viewed  under  three  different  characters  ;   teachers  of  religion, 
ecclesiastical  functionaries,  and  prlents.    It  is  not  generally  per- 
ceived, how  the  question  relating  to  their  maintenance  is  governed 
by  the  nature  of  their  olllce.    If  it  be  that  of  the  priest,  the  dis- 
penser of  sacraments,  whose  mam  barincn  k  to  twptiiey  ratny, 
■biolYe  on  oonfeiiion,  administer  iSt»  Eodiarist,  and  inter,  tWii 
teiwcei  m  inwiably  connected  with  fees»  winch  farm  tbe  moal 
dieriihed  property  of  die  Church,  an  essential  part  of  the  sacer- 
dotal system,  and  the  Teiy  basis  of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The! 
lee  system  cnnbles  every  priest  to  enforce  his  maintenanee.  It, 
is  strictly  a  compulsory  system  of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  most  fearful  penalties ;  as  compulsory  ns  any  tax. 
levied  in  the  shape  of  excise  or  customs.    It  is  obvious  then,  that 
no  Cliurch,  with  the  framework  of  whose  polity  this  system  has. 
been  intertwined,  is  likely  to  be  induced  to  part  with  it  for  sti- 
pends or  endowments.    The  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  English* 
Church,  even  when  drawing  large  revenues  from  the  tithes,  she\? 
no  disposition  to  relax  their  hold  on  the  parochial  fees ;  although 
the  abioUtion  of  die  Confessional  in  the  Protestant  Church  has  de- 
prived them  not  only  of  one  material  sonroe  of  orafit  arising  from' 
ftesy  but  of  the  power  of  enfimdnff  their  ^hostW  cUuma  upon  the 
laity.  Endowments  emoyed  by  the  Bomish  Cnurdi  are  applicai* 
ble  to  llie  support  of  colleges,  conventa,  niianons»  and  other  esta- 
blishments; iKit  Ibe  stipendiary  system  is  not  adapted  to  the 
fimctibns  and  position  of  the  priesthood,  and  could  not,  at  all. 
events,  be  substituted  for  the  fee  system,  without  a  relinquishment 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  sacerdotal  theory. 

Kcclesiastical  functionaries  whose  office  is  limited  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  certain  routine  of  ?])ecilic  duties,  must  be  paid  by  a 
stipend  or  fixed  salary.  If  it  is  deemed,  for  instance,  a  part  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  to  keep  up  the  daily  iteration  of  the  mu- 
fti cal  service  of  the  choir  in  our  Gothic  teuiples,  albeit  no  con- 
gregations are  now  attracted  by  the  obsolete  performance,  ii  is 
^noustlukt  Ibnds  must  be  foimd  to  pay  the  cfaohry  and  defray 
oAer  expqises,  which  neither  oompnlaive  fhes  nor  voluntary  con* 
trihttkipBs  can  fttraiah.  A^oin»  a  state  dcrgy,  as  ftnniag  a  spe- 
eiea  of  mi^stracy  or  spiritual  peHee,  may  daim  support  mm 
the  States  '.The  idea  of  a  iPtotestant  dergyman  is  very  maioh' 
llwt  of  a  paioebial  magistrate,  wlioae  business  it  is  te  administer* 
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dergf  look^lfmi  tlieiiiMlTee— «id  fadt  is  the  thmry  of  Ae&tab» 
liiliBient — u  an  order  of  gCBfrjr  s  a  wy  difllanttt  cliaiiMter  Aom 
that  of  either  {nriests  or  popular  instructors,  and  scareely  ooai^ 
fNttiUe  with  theirs.    To  tne  stipendiary  clergy,  for  the  most  ptit* 

are  abandoned  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  the  performance  of 
the  other  offices  ;  and  experience  amply  proves,  that  tithes,  how- 
ever suitable  a  fund  for  education,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
other  general  purposes, — or  for  the  maintenance  of  a  I.evitical 
order  of  literati, — will  never  provide  a  countiy  with  edicient  re» 
ligious  instructors. 

But  if  the  question  be,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  a 
competent  maintenance  for  the  Christian  pastor  or  the  Christian 
niaiioiiary,  that  is  qtiito  another  matter.  Fees  and  Tithes  avi 
•like  out  of  the  qoeition;  and  it  beins  admitted  that  diey  ai# 
antttled  to  a  stipend,  the  nquiry  resolTes  itidf  into  this — ^wh»> 
ihcr  that  stipend  should  be  derived  from  the  voliinteiy  contiilNU 
Cioos  of  the  Church,  or  from  the  taxation  of  the  commnnity 
A»  State.  The  Curate  of  the  Established  Church  is  supported 
hy  a  stipend,  and  so  is  the  Dissenting  minister.  The  hitter  de:. 
pends  for  his  stipend  upon  an  agreement  with  his  people :  the 
former  holds  it  by  a  bargain  with  the  State  through  the  medium 
of  the  incumbent.  Which  system  works  best,  as  regards  the 
comparative  amount  of  6ti|x?nd  ?  Which  secures  the  most  faith- 
ful and  competent  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office?  Let  these 
questions  be  fairly  met,  and  decided  by  the  test  of  fact;  and  it 
wUl  be  seen  that  the  vuluntary  system  m  better  fur  the  Church, 
better  for  the  State,  better  for  the  people. 

But,  although  the  Christian  pastor  may  ordinarily  look  for 
support  to  his  own  congregation^  the  Voluntary  System  does  nol 
anppose  that  this  can  nniveisally  be  the  esse.  On  the  eontrswr, 
it  csBs  iqNm  the  chmches  collectively  to  provide  bodi  fiir  vm 
asrigtsnte  of  ministers  in  poorer  dbtncts,  end  for  sending  mis* 
Nonaries  and  itinerant  teachers  to  districts  unprovided  with 
figiotts  instruction.  The  South  of  Ireland  is  at  this  moment 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  heathen  country.  To  meet  the 
state  of  the  case,  the  theory  of  an  Fstahlishment  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  only  Establishment  defensible  upon  that  theory,  is 
that  of  a  national  church,  and  the  national  church  of  the  Irish  ig 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  districts 
where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Papists,  stands  in  the  predica- 
ment, and  ought  to  go  fortn  in  the  spirit,  of  a  Missionary.  How 
is  he  to  be  supported?  By  tithes  levied  upon  the  people  he  is 
sent  to  instruct  and  convert  ?  Preposterous  notion !  And  yet, 
we  eosmnNs  hear  the  perpetnatioii  of  tihe  tithes  MMed  OMS 
Ais  ground,  as  rendsita  to  the  support  of  a  MiMoHeiy-lw 
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U6  ?^  Iruh  Church. 

uMM'  MMMmeak  I  Tliii  (HMinb  of  Bn^jMI  m  inlttid 
fogoWit  a  Mimnwy  Chmclit  Very  imUtary  minioiifKNt 
mmt  thote  be  deemed,  who  Qoartcr  themselves  ufoa  dbe  teniiaiy 
4ihe^  ete  eenl  to  conquer.  What  an  admirable  plan  far  propa- 
getmg  Peotartantiam,  by  tithmg  the  Papist,  ana  ezactiag  tliig 
tribute  in  earnest  of  bis  conyeiaion !  Why  not  sot  up  a  Mis- 
aionai^  Ettablidunent  of  the  same  Apostolic  kind  in  India,  and 
levy  tithes  in  supp<Mrt  of  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  die  Hin^ 
doos  and  the  Moslem,  in  order  to  persuade  them  the  more  rea- 
dily to  embrace  the  Christian  faitji  ?  Why  not  divide  Bengal 
into  Protestant  benefices,  in  order  to  make  it  at  once,  ipso  facta^ 
a  Christifin  country  ^  There  need  not  be  churches  —  for  there 
are  210  beneHcc-s  in  Irelnnd  in  which  there  is  no  Church  ;  nor  con- 
verts,— for  there  are  in  Ireland  41  benefices  without  a  single 
member  of  the  EstaUished  Church.  Let  there  be  Christian 
^thes,  and  a  goodly  corps  of  four  or  more  archbishops,  witli  bi- 
shops, deans,  prebendants,  canons,  &c.,  who  may  all  reside  at 
Calcutta, — with  such  a  Missionary  Church — the  United  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  England,  Ireland,  and  India, — that  country  would 
be  Christianized  at  once.  And  then,  tliere  would  be  need  of  the 
obtrusion  of  Missiouarieb  sent  out  by  tlie  abettors  of  the  volunr 
iary  system. 

In  Ireland,  the  theory  of  an  Establishment  has  been  r»> 
fiited  by  £icts  which  have  all  the  fi>ice  of  the  argimmUum  ai 
0hturdu9L  We  epeafc  not  now  of  the  polidcd  evjla  oonaectei 
vilh  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of  the  tithe  ^stcm.  As  a  ecbeme 

instniction,  as  even  a  ecbeme  of  police,  the  EslaUtdiment  has 
worse  than  failed :  it  has  left  the  people  in  ignoianoe ;  it  has 
froTOked|hsirhostiH^  against  the  GoTenunentj  it  baa  led  them 
to  identify  Protestantism  itself  with  injustioe  and  oppression ;  it 
)ras  alienated  them  ftom  those  jpions  clergymen  who,  had  fimm 
sone  foth  as  missionaries,  seeking  not  theirs  but  them,  would 
have  been  listened  to  with  respect,  if  not  with  conviction ;  it  hoi 
inflamed  xelagious  animositiesi  obstructed  all  social  impfove^ 
anent,  overthrown  snceessive  administrations,  and  all  in  the 
abused  and  dishonoured  name  of  ileligion  !  As  if  religion  coo- 
eisted  in  tithes,  and  could  be  supported  by  bayonets  !  How  long 
will  the  country  be  deluded  by  words  and  names  ?  The  Irish 
Establishment  is  of  no  service  to  the  Protestant  Heligion,  but 
rather  a  dead  weight  upon  it.  If  Episcopacy  be  Apostolic,  let 
her  come  out  of  her  state  fortress,  and  undertake,  at  her  OWO 

wtMtf!68p  the  coniiict  with  Error  and  Igaoianite. 
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■  (  l&Y  )  '  ^. : 

Alt.  VII.  1.  DUmtaiion  m  Church  PMif.  By  Andrew  Coventry 
Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate.    ISmo,  pp.  245.   Edinburgh,  1835. 

2.  Tin:  PoslJnnvous  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Rahshakeh  Galhcrcoal,  late 
Vicur  ot  Tiuhiington.  Now  tirst  ptiblished,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  12niOj  pp. 
zzzii.  288.   London,  1833. 

8*  Thomas  Johnson's  Reason x  for  Dissenting  from  'A  •  Established 
Church:  in  Three  Dialojiips.  A  New  Kdition.  I'o  which  is  now 
first  added,  a  Fourth  Dialogue  on  the  Vuiuritary  Principle.  18mo, 
pp.  52.    Price  Ad.,  or  3^.  6d.  per  dozen.    London,  181^4. 

4»  The  Church:  a  Dialogue  between  John  Brown  and  ^Villiam  Mason. 
By  A.  T.    12mo,  pp.  20.    Price  2d.    London,  1835. 

win  at  once  be  perceived  that  these  works,  though  bearing 
^  upon  one  topic,  tne  grand  topic  of  debate,  are  of  very  di(« 
fttent  character  and  pretension.  Mr.  Dick^s  Dissertation  is  § 
masterly  piece  of  sound  and  eloquent  argumentation.  It  is  a  vo- 
*  htine  which  deserves,  we  had  almost  said  demands^  an  attentive 
perusal  from  every  Member  of  the  Legislature  who  wishes'  to  un- 
derstand the  pending  question  between  the  Compulsives  and  the 
Voluntaries.  Mr.  Dick  has  fairly  p^rapplcd  with  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings',  plantinir  his  toot  u])on  grninid  from  which  it  will 
not  be  ensy  to  dislodge  him.  The  Dissertation  is  divided  into 
the  following  sections. 

'  $  1.  Authority  of  the  Magistrate  in  Matters  of  Reli^on.   2.  The 

Argument  from  Scripture.  3.  The  argument  from  Civd  Utility.  4, 
Idea  of  an  Established  Church.  5.  The  Creed  of  an  Kvtahlished 
Church.    6.  The  Endowment  of  an  Established  Church.    7-  The 

Sn)K»rd!Tiation  of  an  Kstablishcd  Church.  R.  f).  An  Established 
C  l  urch  :  a  Sclu>mc  of  lni>tructiun.  10.  Political  Klllctii  of  au  Ksta* 
biijshed  Church.' 

.  In  the  first  section,  the  opposite  theories  of  the  High  and  Low 
Churchmen  are  discriminated  and  contrasted ;  bpt  Mr.  Dick  has, 
in  the  outset,  examined  and  combated  the  tenets  of  the  High 
Church  Party,  which  are -retained,  in  the  shape  of  an  indistinct 
prejudice,  by  many  who  would  not  defend  tliem.  The  theory  of 
High  Churchmen  implies,  that  Government  has  afffhorifr/  over 
its  subjects  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Moderate  (  hurehniai) 
contents  himself  with  insisting  that  Government  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide religious  instruction  fur  its  subjects.  In  (»p])osing  tiitsc  as- 
Buin^Jt.ons,  some  advocates  of  religious  liberty  li  ive  run  into  ilie 
erront  uiis  extreme  of  denying  that  (iovemniiiiL  luul  any  thing  to 
do  with  matters  of  religion.  Wc  arc  glad  to  lind  Mr.  Dick  steer- 
ing clear  of  this  absurdity,  while  he  thus  throws  back  upon  the 
High-Churchman  the  charge  of  atheistic  doctrines. 

VOL.  XlVrf— K.S.  % 
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'  «  Hew  w%  may  pause  for  a  mometft  to  team  how  we  may  best  fnlfil 

the  meaning  of  poets,  philowphew,  ind  jurists,  when  they  warn  us  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  civil  society  In  an  acknowledgement  of  Divine 
Providence.  It  is  by  owning  first  of  all  the  rights  of  Providence. 
Observing  that  it  has  framed  man  a  religious  being,  and  in  that  de* 

Sartment  of  his  nature  subjected  faiiD  to  no  rafmnediate  superior,  hat 
iicctly  to  God,  we  are  taught  neither  to  prescribe,  Qor  limit,  nor  en- 
ibrce  the  inward  or  ontwaid  homage  to  which  that  subjection  calls 
him.  The  state,  which,  acting  upon  tlii^  losson,  nnxionsly  provide* 
for  freedom  of  w()rsliip,  and  sensitively  withdraws  its  rulers  from  the 
province  of  conscience,  is  of  all  stales  the  most  holy  and  religious,  pre- 
8:nt8  in  its  laws  a  per|»etuui  homage  to  Divine  Providence,  aad  majr  be 
truly  said  to  have  laid  its  foaodatioiu  in  an  ad  of  worship.  Thia  is  not 
to  rear  an  atheistic  constitntlon.  Commit  to  an  atheist  the  erecting  cC 
a  commonwealth,  and  he  will  assume  without  lontpletfae  control  of  re- 
ligion, because  he  thinks  God  a  dream,  and  conscience  a  prejudice. 
iSuch  a  man.  owning  no  rights  of  conscience,  yet  unable  to  cure  hi> 
subjects  of  tlieu  religiofis  propenpitie..,  will  make  provisiion  for  gnuiu 
th:m  indiil'ji  ncc  accordiug  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  pleasing  and 
politic.    He  will  therefore  erect  and  set  in  motion  a  kind  of  rdigioat 

Sgeant.  Thus  the  principles  of  the  atheist  and  the  principles  of  the 
igh  Churchmen  lead  to  the  same  result,  the  ooe  from  disbelief,  the 
other  from  superstition.  They  concur  in  erecting  n  species  of  civil  con- 
ftitution,  to  which  alone,  if  toany,  the  epithet  ;it!  istic  iin  iioH  ;  for  it 
subverts  tlic  Inws  of  heaven  :  and.  whereas  in  religion,  nature  hat 
given  n<  dud  only  tor  our  muster,  iiis  wiU  for  our  law,  and  conscience 
to  guard  and  enforce  it,  this  constitution  presumoa  to  intermfc  our.  al- 
legiance, and,  presenting  us  with  some  miserable  mortals  ior  ruleta, 
fulminates  its  anathema  against  all  who  will  not  tie  themselvoa  to 
jtheir  parchment-creed  and  policy-begotten  worship.'  pp.  ICi — IB* 

It  ouglit  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments are  now  ordinarily  defended  upon  principles  totally  dif* 
fercnt  f  rom  those  which  led  to  their  ortginal  inetitution. 

*  Those  institutions  arose,  or  at  least  attained  their  fimA  strenirth 
and  organization,  through  the  prevalence  of  an  o]iiiiion,  that  men 
were  in  religion,  no  less  than  in  civil  life,  subjects  of  tiie  national  go- 
vernments.  Their  history  informs  us  of  disputes  between  the  givij 
magistrate  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  regarding  the  bousda  of 
thSr  lespectiTe  jurisdiction,  and  regarding  ulso  the  right  of  supre- 
macy over  society,  which  both  claimed,  and  each  alternately  exercised ; 
but  that,  wliile  the  authorities,  civil  and  sacred,  thus  quarrelled 
about  their  sharps  of  power,  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the 
religious  edicts  wpon  which  they  might  agree,  scarcely  a  doubt  was 
breathed  by  a  solitary  speculatist,  and  no  question  was  stirred  before 
any  tribufial  of  Chnatendom.  Those  were  times  when  the  doetrino 
of  Hooker  was  true  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  every  man  who  was  a 
acmberof  the  commonwealth,  was  a  member  also  of  its  church,  sub- 
ject equally  to  th;^  one  and  to  the  other  ;  ^^h^'n  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land Jevsted  the  King  to  an  ecdeatasticai  throne,  and  when  the  lU.- 
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Tito  of  Scotl  md  instructct!  the  ci\'il  mngistrate,  thiit  toleration  WttS  a 
urn.  The  citizen  who  *'  did  not  like  the  country  might  leave  it;  "  but 
to  remain  and  set  up  a  religion  different  from  that  of  law,  was  no 
more  to  be  allowed  than  the  setting  up  of  a  new  king  or  parlinmcnt. 
Claiming  entire  conformity  to  its  religioui  the  state  sometimes  no  iur 
Indulged  tbe  itttliborikiMW  of  dlioeiitera^  as  to  wink  at  a  quiet  aad 
Mueealad  Mrformaace  of  tlitir  religioui  rites ;  but  that  they  diould 
mmm  with  them  into  open  day,  and  publicly  repudiate  the  legal 
church,  >vas  deemed  to  be  an  offeaoe  little  ahoit  of  robellioa«  to  be 
pnntHhet!  !)y  the  vigorous  arm  t>f  pf>\vor. 

*  An  illustrious  example  will  explain  the  policy  of  the  times.  Afm 
tcr  narrating  how  he  wus  apprehended  at  a  **  meeting  of  good  pcoj^lc," 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  preach,  and  carried  before  a  justice,  \\  }io 
kid  him  in  prison^  John  Buujran  tells  us>  "  At  the  Sessions  after,  I 
waa  Isdietea  for  an  upholder  and  niaintainer  of  unlawful  aaaembli^ 
and  eonfUUtiGleSt  and  tor  not  confonnilig  to  the  national  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  after  some  conference  there  with  tho 
justices,  they  taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession,  as 
they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  n>p  to  a  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, hfcau&e  I  refused  to  conform.  So  being  again  delivered  up 
to  I  lie  gaoler  s  hands,  I  was  had  home  to  prison,  and  there  have  lain 
now  complc-c  twelve  years,  waiting  to  bee  what  God  would  sutfer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.'* 

'  It  ia  not  our  intention  to  trm  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  diHarent 
foUcy  in  this  coimtry.  To  a  soil  overshadowed  by  an  ecelestastical 
constitution,  reb'gious  freedom  was  like  a  foreign  plant,  of  slow  and 
difficult  growth.  When  dissenters  had  but  newTy  liberated  themselves 
from  the  state-church,  nnd  when  n  shelter  from  imp^Miding  persecution 
was  <jrateful  under  whatever  naiiio  or  conditions  grauted,  they  had  but 
clirn  ideas  of  their  rights,  or  at  leasst  they  timidly  urged  them.  But  it 
was  not  long  till  their  views  became  clearer,  an  J  they  began  boldly  to 
assort  an  independence  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
Thoy  damaadM  dot  a  toleration*  bat  genuine  liberty*  and  reprobated 
aU  merdf  teletating»  as  M'ell  as  restmining  laws,  as  an  impious  inter- 
Imnce  between  them  and  their  Divine  Monardi.  They  complained 
not  only  that  the  laws  against  dissenters  were  unnecessarily  severe,  but 
that  dissent  was  ricwed  as  a  crime;  or  rather,  that  there  existed  in- 
stitutions which  obliged  any  citizen  to  dissent.  The  enactments 
framed  by  the  htate  to  meet  their  ciLse,  did  not,  in  express  terms,  admit 
the  principles  of  these  revulters  from  its  religious  supremacy,  but  dis- 

Siised  tkm  new  policy  under  the  condescending  namo  of  toltratiou. 
at  nlthoiigh  it  gave  license  only  to  certain  classes  of  ncocoofiarmist^p 
and  althou^  men  still  continued  to  talk  of  the  "  crime  of  noncooN 
fiimitty,"  it  cotild  not  then  be  wholly  concealed,  and  now  it  la  apparent 
and  nnmitted,  that  those  laws  not  only  "  established  "  the  worsnip  of 
the  dis^^enters  to  whom  they  expressly  applied^  legalizing  the  revolt 
which  the  state  \vant<*d  ]K)wer  to  quell,  but  were,  in  effect,  an  eman- 
cipatifMi  of*  all  the  citizens  from  religious  fealty,  upon  a  claim  to  which 
it  bad  reared  its  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  privileges  which 
thenceforward*,  or  ere  longi  were  to  be  practically  enjoyed  by  nonoon* 
ftrmiila  <tf  ail  daitei,  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  least  remains 
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of  authority  elsewhere.  OhtainiD<T  not  a  mere  permission  to  worship 
as  they  chose,  but  a  right  of  proselyting  all  over  the  country,  of  ctm^ 
spiring  and  combining  against  the  church  cf  the  Iair>  it  was  evident 
.tnat  they  had  iiot  only  pasaed  the  limits  of  toleration,  but  were  enjoy- 
ing a  license,  which  under  a  constitution  of  which  a  church  formed 
parti  was  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  society,  and  put  in  jeopardy  the 
most  cli'-rished  institutions  of  tho  iintion.  Yet  this  license,  lurge 
and  anomalous  as  it  is,  was  no  sooner  granted,  than  it  wns  bovrnd  re- 
cal.  It  has  at  last  brought  the  country  into  a  conditiuii  u  hicli  luj  pa- 
litieui  theory  can  excu»e,  and  which  is  daily  presenting  new  difficulties 
to  the  pnctical  atateaman.  Within  the  same  territory  uaj  be  seen,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  eccleaiastical  establishment  erected  by  rulera  to  con- 
•trol  the  religion  of  their  subjects ;  on  the  other,  a  crowd  of  voluntary 
churches,  maintained  by  citiisens  who  spum  control,  and  assert  their  re- 
ligious independence.  Conflictrnf;  as  nrc  the  principles  of  these  in- 
stitutinns.  their  operations  and  effects  are  equally  hostile.  The  former, 
aspirinix  to  universal  ascendancy,  never  ceases  to  urge  the  state  to  exact 
from  all,  at  least  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  its  claims ;  while  to  the  latter 
there  is  constantly  presented,  in  wliat  they  think  the  errors  of  the  legal 
xbnrch,  and  in  ita  iniquitous  elevation,  stimulants  to  aggression  against 
h,  in  carrying  on  which  they  enjoy,  and  perhaps  abuse,  an  ample  pro- 
tection by  the  law . 

'  This  conflict  in  principle  and  in  policy  between  the  vast  ptrtiei 
which  now  divide  tlic  empire,  has  been  bronijht  almut,  because,  after 
haviuf;  waived  its  claim  to  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  in  matters  of 
reliiiioti,  our  constitution  insists  upon  upholding  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions which  hail  no  other  basis.    Hence  the  confusion.    It  will 
not  cease  till  we  emerge  frsm  that  transition-state  between  prosccuttou 
and  freedom,  •  termed  toleration.   In  the  meantime,  let  us  remark,  as 
gratifying  to  dissenters,  the  contrast  which  it  has  produced  betwees 
the  independence  of  their  churches,  and  the  slavery  of  that  of  the  law. 
Voluntary  churches,  viewed  by  themselves,  are  in  the  possession  of 
almost  perfect  freedom.      The  abolition  of  the  establishment  would 
relievo  dissenters,  as  nuiividuals,  from  an  enormous  grievance,  and 
their  relifHous  institutions  from  a  lejral  stigma;  but  to  the  practical 
liberty  of  the  latter  it  would  bring  but  a  small  accession.    Over  ihem 
the  State  can  at  present  exercise  no  peculiar  authority  :  it  dare  not  lay 
Upon  them  so  much  as  its  little  linger.   Its  power,  wnich  once  ranged 
at  will  over  the  whole  religious  institutions  in  the  eonntry,  now  ei^ 
-pends  itself  within  the  temples  of  the  law.    Into  the  chttfches  called 
.national  it  has,  indeed,  the  right  to  enter,  and  there  to  woiic  iti 
pleasure ;  to  set  up  or  pull  down  bishops ;  to  remove  or  to  impose  the 
tyranny  of  patronage,  or  to  do  any  other  deed  <if  policy  or  sacrilege; 
but  ijito  the  sm.'illest,  obscurest,  weakest  dissenting  church,  in  the  most 
defencelca^distiicl  of  the  land,  not  the  king  or  parliament,  nor  any 
prince  or  potentate  of  this  world,  may  dare  to  set  the  foot  of  au- 
thority.'    pp.  26 — 31* 

The  second  ^Vovk  on  our  list  is  of  a  licrhter  character;  but, 
though  our  Author  may  seem  to  sport  with  bis  sul?)ect,  it  is  not 
*  sport  to  the  frogs.'*    We  do  not  profess  to  be  partial  to  religious 
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iiitlr*,  «nd  ^  there  m  some  men  whom  it  ie  difficult  to  know 
bow  otherwise  to^  deal  with.  Mr.  Gathercoal  is  scarcely  worth 
the  powder  of  this  firework,  but  his  name  has  merely  served  as  a 
peg  for  these  Letters*  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  spe- 
cimen* 

*  From  the  Reverend  Kabbuakku  Gathurcoal  to  L.  S.  K. 
'  Dear  Brother, 

*  The  battle  is  raging  in  Tuddington  ;  it  begins  to  be  very  hot 
work,  and  I  must  expect  my  buffets  and  blows,  according  to  tlio  lot  of 
war.  My  sermon,  which  Dr.  Birch  culls  my  golden  snrnion,  and 
whicli  he  says  entitles  me  to  tlie  honourable  name  of  Ctirysostom,  or 
"golden  mouth,"  I  sent  to  he  printed  in  London — a  large  edition  of 
J500  copies,  which  I  have  distributed  gralh^ior  that  obstinate  fellow 
Timson  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  Is,  however,  to  be  pur^ 
chased  at  the  brandy  vaults  of  my  prime  minister  Stnbbs,  and  the 
neighbouring  clergy  have  sent  for  it  by  dosens. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thnt  I  have  remained  silent  after  my  first 
song;  I  assure  you  I  have  folhiwed  up  the  "  j^oldcn  sermon"  with 
repeated  hlows  of  the  s:iriir  stsrt,  always  ])reachin<r  tlie  Gospel  from 
L.  S.  E.,  the  best  expositor  oi'  the  truth  1  can  anyuliere  find.  Last 
Sunday  I  preached  on  the  subject  of  Death  on  the  Pule  Horse,  which 
I  proved  was  the  system  of  dissent  killing  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth  with  beasts."  The  beasts  I  showed  were  the  various  forms  of 
schism ;  and  so  having  noticed  various  beasts^  I  came  to  foxes  and 
ether  vermin,  and  declared  how,  in  Canticles^  "  the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  our  grapes "  were  the  Dissenters  nibbling  at  our  tithes.  Then 
anoxtrophising  the  whole  body  of  schismatics,  I  said,  You  hate  lifhcs 
I  know,  probably  for  the  «atiie  reason  for  which  the  fox  difsliked  the 
grapes ;  but  you  would  be  glad  of  the  tenlh  of  the  tithe  of  such  de- 
cisive evidence  in  su^iport  of  your  unscriptural  system,  as  we  can  show 
for  Episcopal  anthonty.  I  have  shown,  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
gdiction,  thst  no  such  system  as  that  you  advocate  has  any  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God.  You  may»  indeed>  juH  as  easili/  prove  from  the 
HoK  Scriptures,  that  all  the  metamorpnosesj  or  all  the  nonsensical 
fables  of  the  Heathen  ^lythologies  are  true,  as  your  new  fiincied  sys- 
tem of  Dissent."  (L.  S.  E.  pp.  174.) 

*  The  schismatics,  of  course,  are  furious,  and  have  bestirred  them- 
selves to  let  me  know  that  wasps  can  sting.  The  first  annoyance  I 
have  experienced  in  in  the  diminution  of  the  congregations ;  last  Sun- 
day* Stubbs  counted  only  200,  which  looked  a  smsiU  eompan^  in  our 
large  churdi.  I  am,  however,  going  to  presch  a  sermon  againal  the 
sin  of  not  coming  to  chnrch,  and  I  intend  to  make  no  small  stir  on 
this  head.  They  have,  however,  vexed  me  far  more  hy  sending  for 
bales  of  Beverley's  pamphlets,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  yet  been  read 
in  my  parish.  I  have,  however,  seen  them  in  many  of  the  cottages 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  much  mischief,  I  fear,  will  he  done  in 
consequence.  They  lell  n»e  that  a  rich  Dissenter  of  London  has  sent 
600  of  each  of  thei>e  pamphlets  to  the  Baptist  teacher,  who  sells  them 
for  2d.,  and  that  the  greater  part  are  sold  already !  Will  no  one  crash 
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tkii  lumnjfwtt^}  H«  it  wss  tint  Ini|M|  Um:  ini»oli|e(  bol  wIm  thill 

ifty  where  it  it  to  stop  ?    We  live  in  evil  dl||%  iWar  Brother. 

'  The  teachers  of  schism  have  further  agreed,  acoording  ta  what  I 

hear,  to  deliver  each  a  cnurse  of  lectures  in  their  chttpols  in  do  fence  of 
schism.  The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  the  coiw  ruticle  of  the 
Independent  Sectarians  next  ^VVdnesday  evenini^  ,*  and  wlion  Mervyn 
has  dni&hed  his  lectures,  whicii  are  to  be  four  iii  uumbejTi  ihe  Baptist 
teacher  is  to  glean  any  remoants  of  iniquity  let  ftll  firom  botMii  of 
liit  "dmt  wolher>  so  tint  nothing  may  be  loal  to  the  Oevil'a 
harvest. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Screw  teUa  me  thftt  his  notices  of  taking  all  tithe,  to  the 

last  farthing,  of  the  gardeners,  and  of  all  others  in  the  parish,  hare 
pnt  the  town  in  a  still  greater  fernu-nt.  Here,  however,  I  am  sure  of 
victory,  and  the  more  yells  the  beasts  set  up  the  better.  I  will  sell 
every  bed  and  table  in  Tuddiiigton  sooner  than  give  up  a  sixpenny- 
worth  of  my  riehts.  I  owe  this  to  my  successors, '  and  to  the 
Apoatolical  elittmi  of  which  I  am  an  onworthy  priest.  Munto  not 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  earn.*' 

'  Aa  for  more  private  concerns,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  fs  not  re- 
moved, nor  likely  to  be ;  Jane  continues  as  obstinate  as  ever.  She 
has  told  me  point  blank,  that  she  finds  mv  «<f»r!YinT!s  sfi  little  profitable 
to  her  soul,  and  the  Church  service  so  teilimis  and  objectionable,  that 
she  cannot  go  to  church  any  more.  She  says,  however,  that  she  has 
no  inclination  to  frequent  any  of  the  chapels  in  Tuddiugtou,  for  she 
dreads  hearing  controversial  sermons,  in  which  it  is  very  probable  I 
may  he  mentioned  with  no  great  respect ;  and  heiides,  she  wiahesj  «t 
iaitg  MM  pouiblef  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish.  I 
lUive  put  into  her  hands  all  the  sound  books  I  can  think  pf — first,  the 
Letters  of  L.  S.  E.,  then  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  Uooker*s 
Ecclpsin*?tical  Polity,  and  the  warnteRt  tracts  of  the  Chn^tian  Know- 
ledge Society,  besides  various  others  recommended  by  friends — but 
she  seems  to  me  a  more  rigorous  Dissenter  after  reading  works  written 
in  defence  of  our  iScnpturul  church  than  she  was  before;  indeed,  she 
begs  me  to  torment  her  no  more  with  the  Church  a)ntroversy,  for  she 
Msnreame  she  knowa  all  the  Episcopalian  argaments  perfectly,  jMid 
that  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  never  can  peraaade  her  that  the 
Chureh  of  England  is  the  Church  of  Christians  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  To  do  her  justice,  I 
do  not  believe  she  hm  ever  rend  nny  of  the  Dissenters'  bonks  on  Chnrch 
Government;  the  Bible  is  her  library  in  tliis  controversy,  and  when- 
ever we  argue  on  these  subjects,  she  quotes  tiie  Scriptures  and  not  bin!? 
else.  I  never  can  get  her  to  listen  to  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers  and 
tMdition ;  she  tarns  a  deif  ear  to  all  my  rhetoric  when  I  read  to  her 
pasiaflea  from  Ignatina  and  Amhroae. 

'  Here,  however,  is  the  weak  part  of  my  fortress.  When  I  ise 
Jane  looking  cold  or  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  my  zeal,  It  makea  me 
liirious,  and  T  snr  and  d<>  things  in  my  wrath  which  I  am  sorry  for 
aftenvftrds  ;  panicularly  when  I  see  she  has  been  weeping  in  privat**. 
for  she  never  >lieds  a  tear  betbre  me^  nnd  is  silent  and  snbmissive  in 
the  Diidst  olt  our  di(>agreements.  I  am  fearful  that  sooner  or  latter  she 
will  juui  the  Baptists,  and  be^  baptized  ia  their  way.    1  have  told  her 
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thftt  !f  she  ever  should  take  this  step  I  will  shut  my  doors  against  her, 
snd  send  ber  and  ber  child  back  to  her  parents.  She  gives  me  no 
tmrnvTf  and  by  tblt  rilenoe  I  dread  tha  worst.  Sp  you  aee,  my  dfar 
bcsother,  I  have  much  to  perplex  tne. 

'  I  have  reoeiyed  a  flattering  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  L  , 

thanking  me  for  my  "golden"  sermon;  he  styles  me  "a  pillar  of  the 
Church:"  tin's  1^'ttcr  is  going  the  round  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
and  its  ecutcnts  are  so  well  known,  that  the  schismatics  here  have 
printed  handbills,  pretending  to  give  a  correct  copy  of  tlie  letter,  but 
changing  the  wurd  pillar  into  caterpillar,  Tims  you  see  the  malice  of 
t^eae  laacaU  J 

'  In  my  next  I  hope  to  give  yon  soma  aocoont  of  Menryn's  licctor^  i 

on  Dissent.  Screw  has  ptomised  me  an  exact  transcript  of  all  tb<l 
fellow  will  say,  by  sending  to  the  chapel  one  of  bia  clerks*  who  cav 
take  tbe  whole  lectnre  d  nvn  in  short  luind-writing* 

*  Your  affectionate  Brother^  Rab.' 

RqNni,  saactioiied  b^  internal  evidence^  ascribes  tYnnjeu  d'e^prii 
to  Mr*  Beverley.   It  ts  rather  too  heavy  for  jest»  or  too  jocoaa 

ibr  earnest. 

Tbomas  Johnson's  Reasons^  were  originally  publiahed  many 
years  ago*  and  rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  Having, 
been  long  oat  of  jfrint,  and  often  aslced  for,  the  Author  has  re- 
publiabod  them  with  an  additional  dialogue  *■  on  the  Voluntary 
*  Principle/  It  ought  to  be  known  tliat  the  second  and  third 
dialogues  are  a  rc|)ly  to  three  Tracts-,  by  the  late  Uev.  T.  Sikes, 
circulated  by  tli(^  Christian  Knowledge  Society  ;  and  tbe  nrcrn- 
mcnts  combated  are  given  nearly  in  the  very  words  of  tbe  reverend 
Vicar  of  Guilsboro\i'4b.  * 

"  The  Church,  a  Dialogue,  "  is  ascribed  to  tbe  pen  of  a  Lady 
brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,  but  ^v]l()  has,  for 
reasons  wliich  this  tract  sets  forth  in  familiar  lanixuage,  con* 
scientioiihly  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  reasons  tor  Noncon- 
formit}  ,  there  can  be  expected  nothing  new,  and  yet  to  thousands 
they  ha\  e  the  face  of  novelty  when  fairly  brought  home  to  them. 
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aet.  viii.  literary  intelligence. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The  Book  of  the  Denominations ; 
m,  the  Chmdies  and  SeeU  of  Christendom  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen* 
tury.    In  foolscap,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Kxmouth,  drawn  up  from  official  and 
other  authentic  documents^  furnished  by  his  family  and  friends,  is 
now  preparing  for  publication^  by  Edward  Osier,  £aq<,  and  will  ap- 
pear early  in  August. 

The  large  Ale  and  Porter  Brewers  will  next  week  be  presented 
with  a  Work  on  the  subjoct  of  Brewin^:,  upon  which  they  may  with 
confidence  rely ;  as  the  whole  process  of  Fermentation,  Mashing, 
Temperature,  and  other  impf  rtant  points  in  Brewing  are  treatt  il  l)oth 
practicallv  and  scientificallv,  bv  one  of  their  own  body,  ^Tr.  W  illiam 
JSJack,  who  ha&  been  a  practical  Brewer  for  tiic  last  forty  ycarti. 

In  the  Press,  and  short!  .ill  be  published,  in  one  Tol  I-hm,  a 
Memoir  of  the  late  INIrs.  FAVm,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  for- 
merly Missionary  in  the  Society  atui  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
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Art.  I. — A  Discourse  of  Naiurul  Throlof:!/,  shewing  the  Nature  of 
the  Eridence  aud  the  Adt^aaU^es  uf  tlxe  iStudj.  By  Henrjp 
liord  ^ougham,  F.R.8*«  and  Member  of  tlie  Natioiial  Iiutituta 
of  France.  Second  edition.  Small  Svo.,  pp.  296.  liondon^  1835. 

'l^HK  licst  definition,  or  descrijuion  rather,  of  Natural  The- 
ology, TO  yvucrrov  rov  0£oi/,  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
from  Nature,  U  fuMiished  by  the  pen  of  Inspiration,  **  The  In- 
visible (aitributefi)  of  Deity,  even  his  eternal  power  and  self- 
existence,  are  manifest  from  the  creation,  being  discerned  in  his 
worka.**  (Rom.  L  90.)  The  knowledge  thus  obtnnable  i«  sul^ 
licieDti  on  the  one  hmA^  to  render  impiety  and  idolatry  afifce 
**  kexoonble.^  On  Uie  otlior  hand,  this  l^t  of  Natme,  ftU* 
hkff  mm  tiie  dnrkened  heart  of  man,  baa  mtfea  prored  mst" 
£ciently  fltrong  to  guide  him  to  the  first  and  moat  obvious  prm* 
ctple  of  Natural  Reli^on, — that  "  God  is  a  symit,  and  claims  to 
be  worriiipped  in  spirit  and  in  trUth."^  On  the  contrary,  "  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glortfiod  him  not  as  God^  neither  worn 
thankful.'' 

If,  by  the  phrase,  Natural  Thec^logy,  we  understand  that 
knowledge  of  God  which,  antcce<Unt  to  llevelation,  or  rather  in 
the  absence  of  revealed  kiiuwiedge,  human  reason  has  proved  it- 
aelf  competent  to  arrivu  at  and  to  preserve  ;  —  tiiken  in  this  limited 
aense,  little  value  can  be  attached  to  the  science  falsely  so  called- 
Even  that  primary  truth,  the  Unity  of  God,  Natural  TheolcM^ 
hm  Med  to  teadi,  has  been  miabnrto  piovo.  Tlio  inmuntah^ 
4ti  the  aonl,  also,  is,  in  the  tlnology  of  TcatHMD,  only  a  anbfinni 
mjecture.  And  all  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  wiU  of  God, 
la  no  better  than  mere  speculation.  But,  if  wc  consider  Natural 
Theology  aa  oompKhendlng  that  knowledge  of  God  whidh  dm 
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Book  of  Nature  saimlies,  when  studied  by  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion, rcflectin|T  its  illumination  npon  tlie  characters  wliich  reason 
is  otherwise  incapal)lc  of  deciphering  ; — or,  if  we  view  the  science 
of  Nntiiral  Theology  as  only  a  mode  of  exhibiting  revealed  truths 
in  connexion  with  the  evidence  derivable  from  analogy  and  in- 
duction,— and  a  vindication  of  truths  of  a  supernatural  character 
on  the  ground  of  their  accordance  with  testimony  and  reason ; 
— then  we  must  admit  that  Revektion  does  not  refuse  the  sup- 
port and  homage  of  tliis  Immch  of  hunivk  acUnce. 
^  Lord  Baeon,  in  a  passage  cited  by  tbe  noble  Author  of  tbe  to- 
lume  befine  iif»  oeenu  to  lepmeot  tbe  evidence!  of  BcrelitMNi 
as  fimnded  upon  tbe  previous  demonstration  of  Nstond  Theoloij. 

*  The  latter/  he  says,  '  is  the  key  of  the  former,  and  opena  our 

*  imdefstanding  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  tbe  Scriptiim ;  bat  also 

*  unlocks  our  belief,  so  that  we  may  enter  upon  tne  serious  ccii- 

*  templation  of  the  Divine  Power,  the  characters  of  which  are  so 

*  deeply  graven  in  the  works  of  the  creation.''  He  elsewhere 
distingiiislies'  between  Kevelation  and  Natiir.il  lleligion  ;  that  the 
former  declares  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  worship  most  acccjit- 
able,  while  the  latter  teaches  his  existence  and  powers,  hat  is  si- 
lent as  to  a  ritual.  Yet,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  ReveL^tion  is 
the  true  key  to  Natural  Theology,  and  tliat  it  furuibheii  the  only 
organ  of  the  science  of  true  natural  religion  ; — that  is,  the  re^ 
Ugion  baaed  upon  tbe  CMential  and  inmutable  idatiena  wbidi 
oonneet  lA  finite  enitenoea  witb  their  Cmtor.  Fnrtber,  Re> 
Vdatioa  may  be  considered  aa  a  ^ft  of  Natural  Tbeokgy 
tlins  defined,  not  lesa  than  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Fkovidence ; 
Ibr  it  is  not  lOMoe  obvioual^  a  dictate  of  reason*  tbat  God  is, 
than  that  he  governs  the  univeree :  now,  in  order  to  govern  tbe 
minds  of  intenigent  l)eingB,  laws  must  he  made  known  as  the  rule 
df  ol>edicncc ;  and  they  can  be  known  with  certainty  only  as  the 
result  of  some  species  of  Kevelation.  There  can  be  no  greater 
absurdity,  than  the  idea  of  a  Creator  iH)t  haviii<r  aceess  to  the 
minds  he  has  created,  and  excluded  by  necessity  of  nature  from 
all  direct  cominunieation  with  those  whom  he  upholds  in  being. 
There  can  be  no  greater  improbability  than  is  involved  in  the 
buppoaition  of  the  Deist,  that  God  has  actually  held  no  such 
communion  with  man ;  tbat  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  Las 
omitted  to  make  tbe  moat  neoemnry  and  preciona  or  all  commii- 
nieationa  to  intelligent  beings,  tbat  of  the  knowledge  of  bia  own 
will  and  of  tbe  immutable  conditiona  of  bappineas.  The  prob^ 
bihty  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  ia  infinitody  great ;  and 
•Ithoujgh  this  will  not  of  itaelf  furnish  an  aigument  in  favour  of 
a  particular  Revelation,  yet,  it  t^da  to  produce  an  imsiatible 
conviction,  tliat  that  which,  on  comparison,  has  th^  alRingest 
marks  of  a  Divine  origin,  is:  in  fact  true.  Revelation,  says  Lord 
l^rougham,  may  be  untrue,  though  Natural  Theology  be  «U 
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niHted.  But,  admittii^  the  laMer,  tluittbm  is  no  inie  vmki- 
tion  l>ecomes  quite  incredible. 

Again,  if  Natural  Theology  be  the  science  of  which  natural 
religion  is  the  siiliject,  all  that  enters  into  the  latter  ought  to  be 
comprised  in  the  fonncr.  Nuw  every  region  prescribes  reli^ous 
rites  and  worship,  and  demands  some  exercise  of  faith  :  a  religion 
without  worship  is  a  contradiction.  But  a  theology  which  teaches 
or  prescribes  faith,  must  professedly  include  a  knowledge  de- 
liyaUe  only  from  a  discovety  of  the  Divine  will  and  intentions. 
Aoooidiiigtjry  every  lelkion,  true  or  fthe,  u  cetennbly  derived 
fiom  a  leveladen  ftom  Heaven^  and  reita  its  fnetenaions  either 
upon  the  immediate  inspiralion  of  its  ministm,  or  upoa  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  its  sacied  books.  It  may  be  allowed,  indeed, 
as  Lord  Brougham  nmailcs,  that  there  is  a  God,  thoi^sh  it  be 
denied  that  he  has  sent  any  message  to  man,  through  men  or 
other  intermediate  agents  ;  but  this  bare  and  naked  acknowledge^ 
ment  is  surely  not  the  snm  and  substance  of  Natural  Theology. 
If  so,  such  theology  is,  for  ail  practical  purposes,  worthless.  But 
taking  the  phrase  in  its  more  extensive  sense,  as  including  the 
doctrine  of  the  Moral  Government  and  Providence  of  God,  and 
the  intinrntions  which  reason  may  collect  from  analogy  and  ob- 
servation of  his  designs  and  will,  the  conclusions  to  which  Na- 
tural Theolo^  conducts  us  arc  such  as  render  the  denial  of  Re- 
▼ekiioa — ^whieh  is  the  belief  in  a  negation — ^imtional.  *  Re^ 
'  vdatbn,^  says  his  Lorddbip»  'cannot  be  true*  if  Natural  Rch 
*  hmn  m  ftlse*'  He  means^  we  presumot  that  if  there  were  no 
God,  there  could  be  no  revdation :  a  truisn  scarcely  deserving 
ef  the  dignity  of  an  axiom.  If,  however.  Revelation  were  not 
true,  Natural  Religion  would  be  barren,  meagre,  and  worthless* 
But  the  noble  Author  adds,  what  demands  consideration  as  a 
distinct  proposition  ;  that  Hcvclation  cannot  he  dcmonf?trated 
strictly  by  any  argument,  or  established  by  any  evidence,  without 
proviTig  or  assuming  Natural  Keiigion.  This  proposition  he  il- 
lustrates as  ioUows, 

'  Snppose  it  were  shewn  by  inoontestible  proo6>  that  a  messeniger 
sent  immediately  from  heaven  had  appeared  on  the  earth ;  sappoeop 
to  mske  the  case  mere  strong  apinet  our  aigoment,  that  this  messen- 
ger arrived  in  our  own  days,  nay,  appeared  before  our  rye*',  and  shewed 
his  divine  title  to  have  his  messjige  believed,  by  performing  miracles 
in  our  presence.  No  one  can  by  possibility  imagine  a  stronger  cane  ; 
fur  it  excludes  all  arguments  upon  the  weight  or  the  fallibility  of  teii- 
thaeoy ;  it  assnmee  all  the  ordhiaiy  difficmtiee  in  the  way  of  Revelai- 
tiott  to  be  got  over.  Now,  even  this  strong  evidence  woiud  not  at  all 
yetablieh  the  tm^  ef  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  meneraer ;  for 
it  would  not  shew  that  the  story  he  brought  %va8  worthy  of  belief  in 
any  one  particular  except  his  supernatunu  powers.  These  would  be 
demonstrated  by  his  working  miracles..  All  the  rest  of  his  statement 
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tronld  ro?;t  on  his  assertion.  But  a  being  capable  of  workint;  miracles 
m'vi\\t  very  well  be  capable  of  deceiving  us.  The  possession  of  power 
tliKs  not  of  necessity  e^tclude  either  fraud  or  malice.  This  mesfieuger 
might  come  from  an  evil  as  well  as  from  a  good  being ;  he  might  coma 
£nNn  BMNre  beings  than  una;  or  he  might  oome  firom  one  beiDg of  maiiT 
frn^ttng  iu  thc  uiiivene*  When  Christianity  was  firat  promulgateQ* 
the  miracles  of  Jeaoi  were  not  denied  by  the  ancients ;  but  it  was  as- 
serted that  they  cnmc  from  evil  beings,  and  that  he  was  a  magician. 
Such  an  explanation  was  consistent  with  thc  kind  of  belief  to  which 
the  votaries  of  ptilv  theism  were  accustomed.  They  were  habitually 
credulous  of  uiiracles  and  of  divine  interpositions.  But  their  argu- 
ment w«8  int  at  idi  nnplilloaophieBl.  There  ia  nothing  whatever  iaeoft* 
aistent  in  the  power  to  worlc  mirades  being  conferredupon  a  man  or  n 
minister  by  a  flttpematuial  l«ng»  who  ia  either  of  limited  power  bim* 
self,  or  of  gr^t  malignity,  or  who  is  one  of  mnny  such  beinjr<?. 

*  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  means  can  be  (iovi^,ed  for  attesting  thc 
supernatural  agency  of  any  one,  except  such  a  power  of  working  mi- 
racles ;  therefore  it  in  ^luiii  that  no  suliicieDt  evidence  can  ever  be 
dven  by  dinot  Revelation  alone  in  favonr  of  the  great  tratha  of  m- 
hif^m.  The  messenger  in  question  might  have  power  to  work  mi* 
racles  without  end,  and  yet  it  would  remain  unproved,  either  that 
God  was  omnipotent,  ana  one,  and  benevolent,  or  thnt  he  destined 
his  creatures  to  a  future  state,  nr  that  he  had  made  them  such  as  they 
are  in  their  present  state.  All  this  might  be  tnie,  indeed  ;  but  its 
truth  would  rest  only  on  the  messenger's  assertion,  and  upon  whatever 
internal  evidence  the  nature  of  hia  oooininttioation  amded;  aad  H 
might  be  lUee  without  the  Icaafc  derogation  to  the  tmth  of  the  &et,  ^at 
he  came  finot  a  aaparior  being,  and  possessed  the  power  of  suspendiiw 
the  kws  of  nature.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ana 
of  his  attributes,  which  natural  religion  teaches,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  such  ambiguities,  and  remove  all  those  difficulties.  We  thus 
learn  that  the  Creator  of  thc  world  is  one  and  the  same  ;  and  we  come 
to  know  his  attributes,  not  merely  of  power,  which  alone  the  direct 
oommunication  br  miracles  could  convey,  but  of  wisdom  and  goodoeaa. 
Built  upon  this  mundation,  the  message  of  Revelation  becomes  at  once 
unimpeachable  and  invaluable.  It  converts  every  inference  of  reastm 
hifn  certainty  :  nnd  above  nil,  it  communicates  thc  Divine  Being's  in- 
tentions respecting  our  own  lot,  with  a  degree  of  precision  which  the 
inferences  of  naturtil  theolosy  very  imperfectly  ^losscss.  This  in  truth 
is  the  chief  superiority  of  Revelation,  and  this  is  the  praise  justly 
given  to  the  gospel  in  sacred  writ ; — not  that  it  teaehea  tne  bemg  and 
attribntes  of  Ood,  but  that  it  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light.  li 
deserves,  however,  to  be  reinark^>  in  perfect  condatency  with  the 
argument  which  has  here  been  maintnijirn,  thnt  no  mere  revelntion,  no 
direct  message,  however  avouched  by  miraculous  gifts,  could  j^rove  the 
faithfulness  of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  messenger,  exceptiiigby 
the  slight  inference  which  the  nature  of  the  message  might  afford.  The 
portion  of  hia  credentials  which  cooaisted  of  hia  miiaeulona  powera  coold 
not  prove  it.  For,  unless  we  had  first  ascertained  the  unity  and  bene- 
volence  of  the  Being  that  sent  him,  as  those  miracles  only  prove  power, 
he  might  be  sent  to  deceive  Oa ;  and  thna  the  hopea  held  out  by  him 
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Buglit  be  delndoiM.  Hie  doetrin«8  ef  nataial  religion  here  come  to 
wt  iidj  end  leeoie  cnr  belief  to  tbe  ncflieimr  of  one  wbete 
goodneie  they  have  ten^t  ns  to  tnut/  pp.  S)6-*^. 

This  reasoning  strikes  us  as  more  ingenious  than  accurate.  It 
seems  to  conduct  us  to  the  very  unsound  conclusion,  that  only 
8  tribunal  of  philosophers  could  decide  upon  the  credibility  of  a 
mussage  from  Heaven,  attested  by  the  seal  of  Omnipotence.  The 
unbelief  of  the  Jews  was  criminal,  then,  only  because  it  was  un- 
philosopbical,  or  because  they  haid  not  been  sufficiently  wcU  in- 
stracted  in  Ae  doctrinet  of  Natural  Theology.  Yet,  our  Lord 
declared,  tbat  if  he  had  not  wrought  amon^  them  ^  die  works 
which  no  other  man  had  done,**  works  which  attested  that  the 
Father  was  in  Him  and  wrought  with  Htm»  those  who  rejected 
him  had  not  had  sin* 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  miracles  are  not  snlHcient  to  compel 
belief  in  the  minds  even  of  those  who  witness  them :  that  u  to 
say,  llieie  seems  to  be  no  evidence  which  the  perverted  under- 
standing, indisposed  to  conviction,  may  not  evade  or  redst.. 
Those  who  '  beUeve  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  would  not 
^  be  persiiaded  even  should  one  rise  from  the  dead."*  In  the  true 
spirit  of  his  forefathers,  Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  *  Jewish  So- 

*  crates',  contended,  (in  commenting  upon  JM.  Bonnet'*s  Inquiry 
into  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,*)  that,  according  to  his  re- 
ligious tlirorv,  '  miracles  are  not,  indiscriminately,  a  distinctive 
'  mark  of  truth,  nor  do  they  yield  a  moral  evidence  of  a  prophet'^s 
'  Divine  legation *  There  is  nothing,''  he  argues,  *  extraor- 

*  dinary  in  enticers  aiul  false  prophets  working  miracles  ;  whetlier 
'  by  magic,  occult  sciences,  or  the  misapplication  of  a  gift  truly 
'  conferred  upon  them  for  proper  purposes,"*  he  '  will  not  pretend 

*  to  determine/  Miracles,  therefore,  *  cannot  be  taken  as  abso- 
'  lute  criteria  of  a  Divine  mission.'  Lord  l^rougham,  on  the 
contrary,  admits  that  miracles,  taken  in  connexion  with  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  unity  and  benevolence  of  God,  form  an  absor 
Inte  and  tinambiguous  criterion.  Although  the  display  of  super- 
natural powers,  could  not  of  itself  demouBtrate  that  €rOd  is  *  oue, 

*  omnipotent,  and  benevolent,*  yet,  knowing  this,  which  Natural 
Religion  teaches,  all  posnbility  of  amhiguitv  in  the  evidence 
Ihmi  mirades  is  removal,  and  the  messa^  of  KeveUition  becomes 
nnhnpeachablef  •  But  were  not  the  ancient  Jews  in  ^lull  posses- 


*  See  Samuels's  Memoirs  of  Mendelsobn^  pp*  d2— >95*   (Ecl«  Rev, 

9bd  Series,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  522.) 

+  The  argument  of  tlu;  Jewish  Sceptic  is  a  mere  evasion,  for  it  re- 
fuses to  take  account  of  the  ben.  voU-iit  nature,  publicity,  number,  and 
imparalleled  character  of  Our  Lord's  miracles,  and  fallaeioariy  asBumes 
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BMD  of  such  previous  knowledge  ?  Whence  came  it,  then,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  existence  and  the  iittrihates  of  Jehovah,  which 
they  had  leceivedy  did  not  lead  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  God 
would  not  set  the  seal  of  Omnipotence  to  a  forged  commission  ? 
Jewisli  unbelief  shewed  itself  to  he  miracle-proof  in  spite  of  all 
the  light  that  Natural  Theology  could  furnish  ;  and  we  have  the 
apology  of  a  modern  Jew  in  explanation  and  attestation  of  the 
wilful  unbelief  of  the  race  who  witnessed  the  signs  from 
Heaven."^ 

Right  reasoning  would,  most  assuredly,  have  led  all  the  Jew- 
ish people  to  believe  upon  Our  Lord  as,  at  least,  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  and  to  receive  all  that  he  taught  as  of  Divme  author- 
ity.  But  the  li^t  of  reason,  whidi  seems  to  be  what  is  generally 
meant  by  Natural  Theology,  never  yet  conducted  men  to  right 
leasoning.  The  knowledge  which  Lord  Brougham  represents  as 
a  pre-requisite  in  order  to  appreciating  the  evidence  of  Revela- 
tion, is  derivable  only  from  Revelation  Itself  He  admits,  indeed^ 
that  it  is  Revelation  which  *  converts  every  inference  of  leason 
*  into  certainty':  how  then  can  it  derive  certainty  from  those 
inferences  which,  without  it,  are  uncertain  ?  Reason  may,  indeed, 
estabUsh  what  it  could  never  have  discovered ;  it  may  illustrate 
truths  which  it  could  never  have  ascertained,  by  shewing  their 
harmony  witli  our  actual  knowledge,  and  by  proving  the  infinite 
reasonableness  of  the  testimony  of  inspired  teachers.  And  this 
seems  to  us  to  describe  the  office  oi"  Natural  Theology,  which  is 
the  theology  of  reasoning,  rather  than  the  theology  of  nature, 
and  of  reasoning  informed  by  the  Divine  testimony.  The  con- 
sistency of  Bevdation  with  right  reason,  fsnms  an  Important 
branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity;  and  in  thia 
•ense,  it  is  true,  that  Bevdation  makes  its  appeal  to  reason  and 
previous  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  conscience.  That  is  to  say. 
It  assumes  men  to  be  reasonable,  if  not  oonect  reasoners, — to  be 
rational,  if  not  philosophical, — beings  whose  conscience  tells 
them  there  is  a  God,  though  they  may  be  unable  by  inductive 
reasoning  to  demonstrate  it.  The  capacity  of  receiving  know- 
ledge in  all  cases  tk])ciuls  upon  previous  knowledge;  and  he 
who  knew  nothin;^  would  be  incapable  of  learning,  unless  the  la- 
tent power  of  uiukrstanding  could,  as  in  an  infant,  be  developed 
by  sensible  impressions.  Revelation  then  assumes  a  previous 
knowledge,  as  all  teaching,  all  testimony,  all  rLa^soniiig,  rnu»t  as- 
sume something  already  known.   But  then,  that  previous  know* 


that,  because  some  mimcle^  might  be  an  e^vocal  tssti  no  minrlss 
qpuld  be  a  distinotiTe  criteriiNO. 
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is  DOl  to  be  consideved  as  the  baHs  of  the  new  knowfad^*, 

mnce  it  may  be  itself  of  the  most  crude,  imperfect^  and  oncertam 
character^  like  that  of  childhood :  it  is  but  the  ineaiis  of  undei^ 
standing  and  appreciating  what  is  made  known.  Revelation  as- 
sumes comTTion  sense  and  natural  religion,  but  it  does  not  teat 

-upon  tlie  deductions  of  either.  It  detects  the  insufficiency  and 
the  positive  errors  of  both,  and  rectifies  the  very  knowledge 
which  it  presupposes,  as  a  stronger  light  corrects  the  previous 
decisions  ot  the  eye.    Instead,  then,  of  saying,  that  *  Revelation 

*  cannot  be  true,  if  Natural  lleligion  is  false,'—  tliough  we  do  not 
deny  the  proposition,  if  taken  in  a  certain  sense, — ^we  should  pre- 
fer to  say,  that,  without  llevelation,  Natural  Religion  must  needs 
be  false,  since,  from  its  necessary  imperfection,  it  has  always  proved 
ikliacious.  And  still  more  certainly  must  it  bc^  false,  if  Jieve- 
iation  is  not  true,  since  the  latter  supposition  would  overthrow  all 
^^ertain  belief  in  Natural  Religion  itself. 

We  sie  £ir  from  denying  the  utility  of  the  services  of  Natural 
Bdinoii  *  as  subsidiaiy  to  and  co-operative  with  the  great  help 
'of  ReYdatimi^;  hat  we  hesitate  to  snbscribe  to  the  positioa 
.  whidi  is  adduced  hj  the  noUe  Author  in  proof  of  its  utiUty, 
ihaty '  were  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  Deiqr  dmwn  froaa  Reve* 
^  hrtum,  its  fimndation  most  beoome  weaker  and  wealker  as  the 
'  distance  in  pomt  of  time  increases  ftoin  the  actual  inteipoaition/ 
because  '  tradition,  or  the  evidence  of  testimony,  must «  neces- 

*  aity  be  its  only  proof.'  For,  in  the  first  place,  die  foroe  of  testi- 
mony is  not  necemrily  weakened  by  distance  or  lapse  of  time. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Lmrd  Brougham  remarks  in  a  very  valuable 
Note  on  HumeV  Sceptical  Writings,  *  the  degree  of  excellenoe 

*  and  of  strength  to  which  testimony  may  rise,  seems  afaomt  in- 

*  definite.    The  endless  multiplication  of  witnesses— the  un- 

*  bounded  variety  of  their  habits  of  thinking,  their  prejudices, 
'  their  interests — afford  the  means  of  conceiving  the  force  of 
'  their  testimony  aiigmetited  ad  bifni'ttum^  because  those  circum- 

*  Ktanees  aiJord  the  means  of  diminishing  indefinitely  the  chances 

*  of  their  being  all  mistaken,  all  misled,  or  all  combining  to  de- 

*  ceive  us.**  Now  testimony  such  as  this  remains,  as  a  fact,  in 
perpetual  and  undiminished  strength  ;  and  its  general  reception 
through  successive  ages,  though  in  itself  only  a  jiresumptive  evi- 
dence, is  certainly  an  additional  fact,  tliat  increases  the  difficul- 
ties of  scepticism.  For  example,  the  original  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  instead  of  being  weakened  by  lapse 
of  time,  is  iudeKnitely  strengtiiened  by  their  having  been  con- 
ftiantlv  believed,  on  the  strength  of  existing  memorials,  by  the 
Jewish  nation. 


•  Or,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  its  basis  in  the  mind  of  llie  individual, 
it  is  not  the  baiiis  of  tlie  truth  which  is  the  matter  of  the  knowledge. 
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In  the  second  place,  admitting  that  the  foundation  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  miraculous  attestation  of   Revelation  is  testimony, 
such  testimony  is  not  correctly  represented  as  the  foundation  of 
the  knowledrre  drawn  from  Revelation,  which  would  be  not  the 
less  true  in  itself,  even  though  its  authority  had  never  been  at- 
tested by  miracle.    The  infernal  evidence  of  Revelation  is  con- 
fessedly independent  of  the  miraculous  attestation ;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  '  perpetually  new  and 
•living  evidence  of  Natural  Religion."'    Bnt  Revelation,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  bhew,  is  the  source  oi  the  only  certain  know- 
ledge which  Natural  Theology  comprehends,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  the  Divine  existence.   And  w  to  tbote  truths  to  which 
Kefdiiliim  denands  dicthomi^  of  faiths  on  the  mmfh  gmiad 
of  the  DiTine  t««diiKniyt  cmd  whkh,  from,  their  tonaoeiidmift  Bft- 
turo»  m  umpMe  of  boRowiiig  simporfe  hem  i  pruni  leasoma^ 
fimn  analogy,  IW>m  experiemse,  or  mm  any  speeies  of  philoao|ili»> 
oal  indactkm»««"«iich  at  the  leamrectton  of  the  body,  Uie  paraon 
of  sin,  die  manifestation  f£  the  Godhead  in     The  Wend  made 
dedi,^  the  0cheme  of  hnman  redemption  s^^trutba  Uhe  these,  which 
never  could  have  been  known  unless  they  had  been  revealed,  and 
the  belief  of  which  is  a  test  of  the  diaposidon  to  be     taught  of 
God,""— oflMnot  he  and  to  ^  boiraw  any  prop'  from  >iaanni 
Theology  on  the  one  hmid;  ner,  on  the  other,  do  they  rest 
upon  tradition,  or  th^  eridence  of  human  testimony.   We  cb^- 
rive  our  knowledge  of  these  stupendous  facts  from  an  inspired 
dorfiTuenf ;  the  inspiration  of  which  is  attested  by  the  histoiie 
proQf  of  the  miraeulous  credentials  of  the  writers,  (a  proof  rosting 
certainly  ujion  testimony,)  but  also  attested  by  internal  evidence 
all  but  irresistible,  and  by  the  moral  effects  wlueh  have  for 
eighteen  hundred   years  uniformly  attended  the  cordial  belief 
in  this  religion.    Of  the  document  wc  are  invited  to  judge;  and 
Natural  Theology  may  pronounce  upon  its  consistency  with  aU 
that  is  known  of  the  Divine  perfections,  but  it  can  go  no  fiirther. 
The  Imc  fuundat ion  of  our  religious  knowledge,  then,  is  the  re- 
Telation  itself,  contained  in  that  inspired  document;  that  is  to 
say,  it  rests  upon  the  Divine  testimony  cordially  embraced,  not 
simply  as  credible,  but  as  authoritative,  under  i^ctions  which 
render  unhelief  fiitally  perilous.    Moreo?er,  the  eiperimental 
evidenoe  of  the  truths  hmved,  which  is  pecidiar  te  Christianity, 
IB  wholly  independent  alike  of  tiidition  and  i£  natural  rehgbn* 
though  in  agreement  with  aocumidated  expeiienee»  and  supported 
by  the  h^est  reasooa ;  and  this  eiperimenial  evidenoe  is,  to  eadt 
l^liever,  the  most  satiafiMSlory  and  certain  proof  of  the  Divine  ori- 
gin of  his  knowledge.      lie  that  helieveth  hath  the  witnesa  kt 
mmaelf.''*    In  a  word,  BeveUtion  can  be  seen  only  by  its  own 

*lJghnv.lOl 
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lighH;  nay,  by  the  ^mf  oigui  which  its  rapernatunil  light  m  h 
ware  develops:  it  is  not  merely  knowledge^  but  is  at  the  mm 
tine  the  instrument  of  producing  the  power  of  spiritual  percep-' 
tion  by  which  that  knowledge  is  receiTed.  Without  rejecdnsr 
lower  evidence,  it  brings  with  it  evidence  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
it  stakes  its  own  tnith  upon  this  cardinal  article  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  faith  is  dependent  upon  the  stnte  of  tlic  heart,  and 
tbtt  the  heart  requires  to  be  brought  under  Divine  influence  ia 
order  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  This  doctnne  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Christian  temple ;  and  it  is  at  this  that  the 
proud  reasoner  stumbles.  But  he  who  lejrets  thiti  doctrine,  by 
bis  very  unbelief,  becomes  an  unconscioiis  witness  to  tlie  truth  of 
the  Revelation  which  he  either  misconceives  or  impugns. 

It  might,  indeed,  he  urged,  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration, 
ais  the  source  oi"  all  wisdom  and  heavenly  knowledge,  is  one  which 
even  the  heathens  obscurely  recognised,  and  which  might  there- 
fore claim  to  rank  among  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion.  Nay, 
ve  ibid  Bomething  approachuig  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  He- 
genmtkni  in  some  or  the  systemt  of  profane  philosophy.  Bat 
ijpcn  this  polxit)  as  upon  all  others,  the  inferences  and  mculft. 
turns  of  retson,  guided,  perhaps,  by  the  vestiges  of  traditional 
ievelatiiin»  aie  found  fluetuating  in  uncertainty,  till  eonfimied  hf 
the  authoriftj  of  the  Christian  doctnne,  Natml  Theology  is 
omable  of  wkag  more  and  more  assimilated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Theology  of  Revelation,  as  it  baoomes  permeated  by  its  ^^lt» 
and  informed  by  its  spirit ;  but  we  niiB|pt  know  God  before  we  em 
Mold  His  gloiy  in  His  works,  and  we  must  hive  Him  befoie  we 
can  know  Him,  or  reason  rightly  concemuig  Him. 

To  the  truly  religions  man.  Natural  Theology,  taking  its  cha« 
racter  from  his  faith,  may  be  justly  described  as  standing  ^  far 
'  above  all  other  sciences,  from  the  sublime  and  elevating  nature 
*  of  its  objects.**  Beautifully  and  eloquently  doc?  the  noble  Au- 
thor expatiate  upon  the  pleasure  and  improveineiit  it  is  peculiarly 
««%ted  to  ^ord* 

'  It  tells  of  the  creation  of  all  things^— of  the  mighty  power  that 
iiduoiied  and  that  sustains  the  universe ;  of  the  exquisite  skiU  that 
eoQtrived  the  wings,  and  beak>  and  feet  of  insects  invisible  te  the 
asked  eyca  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of  day»  and  kunched  into  space 
comets  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirling  a  million  of 
times  shifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  burning  with  a  heat  which  a 
thousand  centuries  couid  not  quench.  It  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
material  existence,  and  raises  us  from  the  creation  to  the  Autlior  of 
Nature.  Its  office  is,  not  only  to  mark  what  things  are,  hut  for  what 
purpose  they  were  made  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  an  all-pnrcriiil 
Bdng,  with  whose  existence  and  attributes  its  hiph  preiegative  ia  te 

bring  us  acquainted-  ^  Persons  of  such  lives  as  should  make 

it  extieniely  de^Ue  to  them  ibat  there  wea  ne<ied>and  nofolwe 
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state,  Blight  very  well,  as  |)hilosoplu  rs,  derive  gratificatiou  from  con- 
templating the  truths  of  Natural  Tlieology,  and  from  following  the 
chain  of  evidence  bjr  which  these  are  e&tabii&hed ;  and  mighty  in  sudi 
•aUinie  meditatioo,  find  lome  iolaoe  to  the  pain  wliidt  feiBcdon  opon 
the  past,  and  fean  of  the  ftiture,  are  caledated  to  infilet  upon  tliani. 
Bat  it  It  equally  certain,  that  the  science  derives  an  interest  incom- 
parably greater  from  the  considenitioti  that  we  ourselves,  who  cultivate 
It,  are  most  of  all  concerned  in  its  truth, — that  mir  own  highest  des- 
tinies are  involved  in  the  results  of  the  investigation.  This,  indeed, 
makes  it,  beyond  ail  doubt,  the  most  interesting  of  the  sciences,  and 
aheda  on  the  otiwr  branches  of  philosophy  an  interest  beyond  that 
whidi  othcmiae  belonga  to  them ;  lenderine  lliem  meie  attractive  In 
proportienaa  tliej  comieet  themaelveawith  this  grand  brandi of  human 
Knowledge  and  are  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  its  naea* 
See  only  in  what  oontemplations  the  wisest  of  men  end  their  most 
sublime  inquiries  !  Mark  where  it  is  that  a  Newton  finally  reposes, 
after  piercing  the  thickest  veil  that  envclupcij  Nature, — grasj>ii)i'  and 
arresting  in  their  course  the  most  subtile  of  her  elements,  and  the 
awifteat, — traveraing  the  regions  of  boundless  space,— exploring 
worlda  beyond  the  solar  way, — giving  out  the  law  whidi  binds  the 
tiniverse  in  eternal  order  !  He  rests,  as  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  the  <rrpat  First  Cause,  and  holtls  it  his  night^t 
glory  to  linrp  made  the  evidence  of  His  existence,  and  thn  dispensa* 
tions  of  His  ])<»wer  and  of  His  wisdom,  better  understood  hy  man. 

*  If  such  are  tiie  peculiar  pleasures  which  appertain  to  this  science. 
It  aeema  to  ftUow,  that  thoae  philoaaphera  aie  miatafcen  who  would 
ftatriet  oa  to  a  very  fewdemonatratim,  to  one  or  two  instances  of  de^ 
aign,  as  luftcient  pnioft  of  the  Deity's  power  and  skill  in  the  erentiea 
of  Uie  world.  That  one  sufficient  proof  of  this  kind  is  in  a  oertaln 
sense  enough,  catinot  be  denied ;  a  single  such  proof  ovprthrows  the 
dogmas  dF  the  atheist,  and  dispels  the  d(>n!)ts  of  the  sceptic ;  but  is  it 
enough  to  tiie  gratification  of  the  contemplative  mind  ?  The  great 
multiplication  of  proofs  undeniably  stren|^lieu  our  |)ositions ;  nor  can 
we  ever  affirm  respecting  the  theorems  in  a  science  not  of  necesKirv, 
but  of  contingent  taruth  *,  that  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  coeent  with* 
out  variety  and  repetition.  Bttt«  independently  altogether  of  this  con- 
sidcmtion,  the  gratification  is  rene^ved  by  each  instance  of  design 
which  we  are  led  to  contemplate.  Each  is  different  from  the  other. 
Each  step  renews  our  delit:ht.  The  finding  that  at  every  stop  we 
make  in  one  science,  and  with  one  object  in  view,  a  new  proof  is 
added  to  those  before  posaesaed  by  another  8cience»  affords  a  perpetual 
source  of  new  intereat  and  ftesh  enjoyment*  Thia  would  he  true,  if  the 
■dence  in  auestlon  were  one  of  an  ordinary  description.  But  when  we 
consider  what  its  nature  is,  how  intimately  connected  with  our  highest 
concerns^  how  immediately  and  necessarily  leading  to  the  adoration  of 


•  This  is  u  somewhat  unusual  use  of  the  term  contingent.  No 
Bcienoecan  oonaiat  of  contingent  troth,  for  what  la  imly  ponible  la  not 
known^  and  cannot  be  matter  of  adenee:  '  9tlt  what  ia  necessary 
troths  If  that  la  not ;  the  denial  of  whIdi  la  abaordity^ 
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the  Supreme  Beiug,^ — cm  wm  dvnbt  that  the  perpetaally  renewed 
ppoofii  w  hie  pdfwefj  wisdeniy  end  goedntts  tend  to  fix  end  te  tnuisport 
ibe  mind,  bv  tlie  constant  nourishment  thoe  effisrded  to  iieelings  of  pam 
led  ielu»ial  devotion  ?  It  is,  in  truth,  an  exercise  at  onoe  intellectual 
and  moral,  in  which  the  highest  faculties  of  the  understanding  and 
the  warTne55t  feelings  of  the  hcnrt  alike  partake,  and  in  which,  not  only 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  pliilosopher,  the  student  feels  as  a  man,  hut 
in  wliich,  the  more  warmly  hia  huuian  feelings  are  excited,  the  more 
philosophically  he  handles  the  subject.  What  delight,  can  be  more 
denting,  more  truly  woriby  of  e  ntioDel  cieetiiie'i  enjoyment,  than 
to  Mf  wlierever  we  tread  the  pethe  of  leinitific  inquiry,  new  evi- 
daoe  springing  up  eimind  ear  footsteps,  new  traoes  of  Divine  inteUii*. 
gence  and  power  meeting  oar  eye  I  We  are  never  ahme :  at  least,  like 
the  old  Eoman,  we  are  nevpr  less  alone  than  in  our  solitude.  We 
walk  with  the  Deity  ;  we  c<»muiune  with  the  Great  First  Cause,  who 
8u«tainii  at  every  instant  what  the  word  of  his  jH>wer  made.  The  de- 
light is  renewed  at  each  step  of  our  progress,  though,  as  fur  as  evi- 
doice  is  concerned*  we  have  long  ago  had  proof  enough,  iiut  that  is 
no  more  a  leoaon  fbr  eeaaing  to  contemplate  the  aabject  In  ite  perpe- 
taaDj  renovated  and  varied  forma^  than  it  woold  he  a  reaaon  ftv  resting 
iMisned  with  once  seeing  a  hm^  lost  friend,  that  his  existence  had 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  one  interview.  Thus,  instead  of  restrict- 
ing  ourselves  to  the  proots  alone  required  to  refnte  atheism  or  remove 
scepticimi,  we  should  covet  the  indefinite  tnnlti plication  of  evidences 
of  design  and  skill  in  the  universe,  as  sub{»ervient  in  a  threefold  way 
to  purposes  uf  uae  and  of  gratification :  ^rsi,  as  strengthening  the 
foundation  whetenpon  the  system  iraoses;  jeeoN^^,  as  conducive  to  the 
sidmary  purpossaof  aeieBtnicgratifleation,  eadi  instance  hsinff  a  teh 
fcnewal  of  that  kind  of  enjoyment  i  and  ikirdfy,  as  givins  additional 
mnnid  for  devout^  pleasing,  and  wholesome  adoration  of  the  Great 
FSist  Cause*  who  inade  and  who  sustains  all  nature.'  pp.  191»197* 

This  eloquent  passage  reminds  in  of  some  of  the  pages  of 
PaacaL  The  noble  Antnor  Bofaeequendy  remsikay  that  *  even  the 

*  implied  penmen  have  constant  lecourse  to  the  views  which 

*  are  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  when  they  would 

*  exalt  the  Deity  by  a  description  of  his  attributes,  or  inculcate 

*  sentiments  of  devotion  towanls  him;**  as  in  the  eighth  Psalm, 
and  that  *  singularly  beautiful  poem,'*  the  cxxzixth;  also  in  the 
Book  of  Job^  firom  the  xxxviiith  to  the  xlist  chapter.  The  civth 
Psahn  may  be  adduced  as  a  not  less  striking  illustration ;  also, 
the  xixth ;  and  the  writinga  of  the  Frophets  abound  with  similar 
considerations  and  arguments  drawn  from  Natural  Theology. 

*  By  direct  interposition,  throiirrh  miraculous  agency,**  remarks 
Lord  Brougham,  in  closing  the  Discourse,  *  wc  become  acquainted 

*  with  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  are  made  more  certain  of  his 

*  existence ;  but  his  peculiar  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  iu 

*  the  volume  ot  n citurc,  and  in  that  of  his  revealed  ns  okI.''  They 
are  and  must  be  absolutely  the  same  to  those  ^vluj  read  botli 
volumes  aright;  for  nothing  iu  the  clearer  and  more  certain  re- 
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j^kAxm  can  remlly  be  at  varfanoeinth  what  natnal  teaton  tatdMi 
HI  to  dedvce  from  the  characters  inscribed  upon  the  works  and 
dispensations  of  tbtt  Almighty.  Only,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  "  the  TTorld  by  wisdom***  never  attfiiner!  to  that  knowletlf^o  of 
God  which  even  iiaturc  teaches*,  till  tlic  True  Ucfht  was  mani- 
fested, and  that  all  true  natural  tlicolorry  is  the  refiection  of  that 
light,  the  product  of  Revelation.  And  further,  let  it  be  remem- 
hered,  tliat  there  are  awful  i)rohk'ms  presented  to  us  by  Nature, 
of  which  the  discoveries  ot  lievciatiou  ailurd  the  only  possible  or 
conceivable  bulution. 

The  object  and  design  of  the  present  volume  are  such  as  reflect 
honour  upon  tbo  kivnod  and  highly  aMonfUihed  Author;  «d 
vhotever  ptrdoaable  eaaggeiatioii  may  bedetadad  in  bk  estmurta 
«f  tha  numd  efllckncy  cf  the  ftndiet  whiafa  it  is  his  olgeet  to 
aomiend,  it  vrill  beobMr^trith  satisfaction,  that  he  recognisea 
most  explicitly  the  necessity  add  the  authority  of  Beve&ilMD. 
The  Discourse  is  divided  into  two  Parts.  The  First  treats  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which 
Natural  Theology  rests.  The  Second  Part,  which  we  have 
greatly  forestalled,  trcfits  of  the  fuTvantages  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  science:  from  this,  the  prcceclinfr  extracts  have  been  taken. 
\\  e  shaU  aow  lay  beiiuxe  our  readers  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Jfiisi 
Part. 

In  the  first  section,  it  is  shewn,  that  Natural  Theology  is  m 
strictly  a  branch  of  inductive  philosophy,  formed  and  supported 
by  tbe  same  kiud  oi'  reasoning  as  anv  of  the  physical  or  physio- 
logical scieneei.  Our  knowledge  of  those  physical  facts  which 
aeen,  al  lint  ynm^  to  con  lenore  immediately  imder  the  cofpunuice 
of  the  sensesy  resto^  in  ftct,  upon  die  dednctione  of  re>Bonnig»  not 
upon  perception^  For  example^  ainr  acnaae  teach  na  that  cokmia 
differ;  but  the  hiwa  and  nature  of  light  are  aeoeitainad  only  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  froni  things  which  our  aenaes  pevoeiTe^  nd 
are  not  tbenaelvea  within  reach  of  the  senses.  In  the  se<xind 
section,  it  is  shewn,  that  not  only  is  the  fundamental  branch  of 
Natural  Theology,  or  Physico-Theology,  closely  allied  to  Physics, 
but  '  tlic  two  paths  of  investigation,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way» 
*  completely  coincide.'  By  observation  nnd  reasoning  we  detect 
the  marks  of  infinite  skill  and  wise  design  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  lumian  frame;  and  by  the  same  process  of  inductioo  we 
reach  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  contrived  by  a  Maker  of 
infinite  skill  and  wisdom.  The  existence  of  extinct  species  of 
animals  is  bchcved  on  the  strength  oi  induction. 

*  When,  from  cxnmim'ng  a  few  hone*i,  or  ft  mny  he  n  single  firaoTnent 
of  a  bone^  we  infer  thatj  in  the  wilda  where  we  found  it^  there  lived 
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mad  wmgarti.a—M  tlMnaancbof  yena  agob  ainiiial  wlmUy  diftimt 
from  any  we  ew  mw,  and  jfrmi  aojr  at  ifiJcfc  aaf  acoiNaity  any  tm> 

dition,  \^Titten  or  oral,  hus  reached  us,  nay,  from  any  that  0far  waa 
seen  by  any  person  of  whose  existence  we  ever  heard,  we  assuredly 
are  led  to  this  remote  conclusion  by  a  strict  and  rigorous  process  of 
reasoning;  but,  as  certainly,  we  come  through  that  process  to  the 
Icaowla^  and  belief  things  anaeen  both  of  us  and  of  all  men,-^ 
things  respecting  which  we  hare  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  single  particle 
ef  evidence  either  by  sense  or  by  testiuumy.  Yet  we  harbour  no 
doabt  of  the  fact.  We  go  further,  and  not  only  implicitly  believe  the 
exi*?»tence  of  this  creature,  for  which  we  arc  forced  to  invent  a  name, 
"hut  clothe  it  with  attributes,  till,  reasoning  step  by  step,  ^ve  come  at 
m  accurate  a  notion  of  its  form  aud  habits,  that  we  can  r(^present  the 
one  and  describe  the  other  with  uaerrine  accuracy ;  picturing  to  our« 
aalvea  how  it  locked,  what  it  M  ctt>  ana  hoi^  it  eoimiiiieA  ita  IdmL  •  • 
What  perceivable  difference  ia  theie  between  the  kind  df  invcstigaticaa 
we  have  just  been  considering,  and  those  of  Natural  Theokgy;  except 
indeed,  that  the  latter  are  far  more  sublime  in  themselveSj  and  ini?CTn^ 
forabiy  more  interesting  to  us.'  pp.  49,  50. 

A  noUe  reproof  is  here  given  tD  the  uareasonablenewaad  per* 
verseness  of  scxenttfic  infidelity.  In  the  thud  aeetion.  Lord 
Bvot^^Mun  shews  that  the  evidences  of  design  pmenled  by  the 

intellectual  system,  are  not  less  adapted  to  lead  to  the  knowledge 

and  belief  of  an  all-wise  Creator;  yet,  strange  to  say,  Ray, 
Derham,  and  Palcy  have  a))j)arcntlv  overlooked  this  branch  of 
evidence;  passini^'  over  in  unaccnuntable  silence  '  by  far  the  most 
*  singular  work  of  Divine  \visdom  and  power, — the  mmd  itself.* 
The  tbiiowkig  remarks  are  deserving  of  deep  attention. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  extraordinary  omission  had  it^ 
origin  in  the  f^on!>ts  which  men  arc  prone  to  entertain  of  the  mind's 
existence  independent  of  matter.  The  eminent  persons  abore  named 
were  not  materialists ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  asked  them  the  ques* 
tion>  thev  wmild  have  answered  in-  the  negative;  they  wonU  avte 
gene  hoAttt,  and  assarted  their  belief  in  the  aeparate  eriatawie  of  the 
soul  iadepeiidsnt  of  the  body*  But  they  new  ielt  this  as  stroim^  aa 
they  were  persuaded  of  the  natural  world's  existence.  Their  habits  of 
thinking  led  them  to  consider  matter  as  the  only  certain  existence— 4« 
that  which  composed  the  universe — as  alone  forming  the  subject  of  our 
contemplations — as  furnishing  the  only  materials  for  our  inquiries — 
whether  respectiiu^  structure  or  habits  and  operations.  They  had  no 
firm,  definitCj  abi£ng,  precise  idea  of  any  other  existence  respecting 
whidi  they  could  reason  and  speculate,  flicy  saw  and  they  ndt  ex- 
ternal objects ;  they  could  examine  the  lenses  of  the  eye»  the  valves  of 
the  veins  and  artcrie?;,  the  lijramcnts  and  the  srvekcts  of  the  joints, 
the  hones  and  the  drum  of  the  car;  but,  though  they  now  and  tlien 
made  mention  of  the  mind,  and,  when  forced  to  the  point,  would  ac- 
knowledge a  belief  in  it,  tiiey  never  were  fully  and  intimately  pa^> 
soaded  of  its  sepMfee  eyfatwina.  They  tbooght  of  it  and  of  matter 
my  difcnntly;  they  gm      ttauKdm,  and  tit  haUti^  and  ife 
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opcmions  no  plaoe  in  thtir  inquiries ;  ihxax  oontempktMitt  never  re^ed 

upon  it  with  nnv  steadiness,  nnd  infh-ed  scarcely  ever  even  }»lnnced  upon 
it  fit  all.  That  thi'^  is  ii  verv  lu^reat  omission,  procei'tiiu^j;,  it  not  u|Ktri 
mere  carelessness,  upon  a  grievous  liallacy>  there  cau  be  uo  doubt  what- 
ever.*   pp.  54 — 56. 

We  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire  how  far  these  remarks  apply 
with  justice  to  the  Writers  in  question  ;  hut  we  wish  to  point  out 
their  important  bearing  ujK>n  the  causes  of  scepticism.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  alth<)u<j:li  the  fact  is  too  often  overlooked,  than 
that  beUef  is  governed  L>y  habitual  consideration;  that,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  it  consists  less  in  knowledge  thili  in  a  hahit  of 
thmloiig.  Knowledge  can  cacart  ao  ]iraetio^  inflnenoe  upon  us, 
empk  at  it  dnnigfls  or  detenninos  our  hnbitnal  conndemtioDt. 
That  only  which  we  think  of>  exiata  to  ua.  Henee,  to  the  ana- 
tomist or  physiologiat,  ezclosiYely  occupied  with  the  medianism 
of  the  human  frame,  that  study  which  would  aeem  pecnliaify 
adapted  to  lead  to  religious  belief,  proves  too  often  the  means  of 
stripping^  the  mind  of  all  belief  in  spiritual  existence,  and  of  ex- 
tinguishinr^  alT  relipious  feelinrr.  T.ord  Brougham  has,  in  this 
passage,  given  a  truly  philoso])hical  explanation  of  the  intcIUx'tual 
cause  of  irreligion.  Alen  become  inhdels,  as  tlie  \VritL'rs  in  ques- 
tion are  represented  as  unconsciously  adopting  the  theory  of  the 
materialist,  by  excluding  religion  and  its  evidence  fipom  their 
hahitfi  of  thinking:  their  contemplations  never  rest  with  any 
steadiness  upon  the  objects  ot  tlieir  avowcKl  belief,  and  hence  they 
have  no  '  iirm,  definite,  abiding,  precise  idea^  of  the  luise^  and 
the  etemal  woild.  And  thia  suggcsta  the  explamition  of  the  fiwt» 
that  natumliata  and  adentifie  mm  are  so  *  apt  to  regard  the  atudy 

*  of  natural  religion  aa  little  coniiected  with  philosophical  mtr- 

*  suits,^  and  to  stop  short,  in  detecting  the  marks  of  infinite  skIU, 
of  that  aeemingly  inevitable  inference  which  would  lead  theb 
thougfata  op  to  the  Infinite  Artificer. 

To  pursue  our  analysis :  the  learned  AtttlM»r  proceeds  to  re- 
rrtnrk,  that  *  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind  is  to  the  full 

*  as  complete  as  that  upon  whicli  -we  believe  in  the  existence  of 

*  matter.'  This  feuhjcct  is  resumed  in  Section  V.,  and  followed  up 
in  a  note,  in  which  the  Author  exposes  the  flimsy  and  fallacioua 
reasonings  of  the  atheistic  author  of  the  ^  Systtme  de  la  Nature^ 
The  remainder  of  this  section  is  occupied  with  giving  a  few  brief 
but  striking  illustrations  of  the  evidences  of  Creative  Wisdom 
which  are  furnished  by  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
homan  mind,  and  by  the  operations  of  instinct  in  the  brute 
creation. 

In  Section  IV.»  Lord  Brougham  has  gone  a  little  out  of  Ina 
atiaight  course*  in  attempting  to  shew  the  unarnindnftaa  and  inaof- 
ficiency  of  the  argumentum  d  priori^  or  the  demenatration  of  the 
Being  and  attrihiHea  of  God  from  abatiict  leaaening,  aaeonducled 
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IjfDr.ClMlEegiiAotkersicftaphysioal  writers.  In  one  point  of 
Tifw»  we  agree  widi  bit  Lovd^ip,  there  cM  be  no  abMUatefy  d 
prkfi  zcoeonuig  upon  the  subject,  sfaiee  tbe  iagaiiieiit  cainiot  be 
conducted  independently  of  emrience  and  consdoasneis ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  tbat  the  etisience  and  attribntee  of  the 
Daly  wouM  baire  been  diseoverable  or  demonatcable  by  mm 
mooning,  in  the  absence  of  all  existence  d  posteriori,  since  no 
mtStk  condition  could  exist.  But  we  cannot  admit  tbat  the  aim. 
■snt  d  priori^  as  generally  understood,  is  so  completely  uselesa 
sod  unsatisfactory  as  Lord  Brougham  would  npraenti  He  ob^ 
jects,  tbat  it  would  follow  as  a  consequence  or  such  argument, 
that  tbe  existence  of  God  is  a  ncccs^jary,  not  a  contingent  truth  ; 

*  and  that  it  is  not  only  as  impossible  for  the  Deity  not  to  exist 

*  as  for  the  whole  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but 

*  that  it  is  equally  impossible  for  his  attributes  to  be  other  than 

*  the  argument  is  supposed  to  prove  they  are^  Now  we  maintain 
this  consequence  to  be  no  objection.  We  contend  tiiat  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  a  necessary  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  atheistic  hy- 
pothesis is  a  pure  absurdity  ,  md  that  it  is  as  imjwssible  for  the 
Deity  not  to  exist,  and  for  his  essential  attributes  to  be  other  than 
they  are,  as  for  the  whole  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Lord  Broairluun  obsenFcs,  in  ezp(Msing  the  sophutiy  of  the  ma* 
teriaUsts,  that  *  we  eannot»  in  any  mBlance»  diaw  tibe  infeienoe  of 

*  the  exiatence  of  matter^  without  at  the  sune  time  exhibiting  a 
'  psoof  of  tibe  ezifltence  of  mind.*  The  celebrated  aignment  of 
Descartes,  C^gOo^  ergp  wm^  had,  in  this  flense,  he  remarks,  a 
coneet  and  profiinnd  meaning.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said^ 
we  cannot  prore  .the  existence  of  mind,  or  frame  to  oursdves  thd 
idea  of  existence,  without  its  involving  the  idea  of  a  First  Cans6 
of  existence,  who  must  be  of  necessity  Self-existent.  The  act 
of  thought  includes  the  idea  of  conscious  existence;  and  from  the 
idea  of  conscious  existence,  that  of  its  Author  is  rationally  in- 
separable. We  might  therefore  parallel  the  argument  of  Des- 
cartes (which  may  be  termed  an  abbreviated  syllogism,  in  which 
the  minor  pro})o.sitinn  is  understood)  with  another  of  equal  lo- 
gical strength — Snm^  ergo  J)ei/s  est.  The  self-existence  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things  is  as  certain  a  truth,  as  impossible  to  be 
otherwise,  as  his  existence :  it  is  included  in  the  idea  of  God, 
and  therefore  forms  part  of  the  proposition.  There  is  a  (iod.  It 
is  moreover  a  truth  that  could  not  be  proved  a  posteriori.  We 
may  infer  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  from  the  ma- 
nifestation of  those  Attributes ;  and  '  their  contraries,**  it  may  be 
tulmitted,  '  are  not  things  wholly  inconceivable/  *  Perfect  as 
^  the  frame  of  things  actually  is,^  remarks  the  learned  Writer,  '  a 
'  few  apparent  exoejptions  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  systei]| 

*  have  made.many  disbdieye  the  pmct  power  and  perfect  good^ 

*  ness  of  the  Deity,  and  imrcmt^  Manichmi  theories  to  acoouni 
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*  At  ttfame  «r  «Nni';---a  proof,  by  tbe  way,  how  bofHSm 
«Dd  naocfliiii  m       deductwn*  9S  Natural  Theology  in  ^ 

^homee  of  Reyekdon.  Bui  we  cannot  infer  firotn  the  works  of 
God,  either  his  felf-ezistence,  his  etomity  and  immutability,  or 
his  absolute  perfection.  Tlicsc  are  disco vcrcd  to  ur,  primarilj, 
by  Revelation  ;  but  they  arc  susceptible  also  of  demonstration  by 
reason.  Not  by  the  urf^niment  from  the  existence  of  time-  and 
space  (which  is,  after  all,  m  Lord  Brougliam  jn-sily  remarks, 
reasonini^  a  posieriori^)  but  by  shewing  that  the  contrary,  if  not 

*  inconceivable,"'  would  be  an  irrational  nuiiun,  as  involving  a  con- 
tradictiou  or  absurdity.  That  the  Cause  of  all  being  m\m  be 
aelf-ezistent,  is  not  more  evitel  Md  cMMti,  lhe  tMi  bebg  » 
.tetoadrthnilMt,  m  die  Cm  ef  ell  peifeeden,  U  mm  to 
ell  pasftd.  OthflnPiMv  tlMOgfa  e  ceoae  woidd  be  eniMed  In  ibt 
Divine  BnHniee,  te  tbe  eekleiioe  of  other  beings,  tiMflii  iveiiid 
be  perfections  attaefaiiiR  to  mated  beings,  for  wbiefa  ie- cause 
troeld  be  assignable :  they  wooM  be  efites  witbeut  a  cause.  And 
<die  elMurdity  would  not  be  greats,  that  is  invoWed  in  the  8U|v 
position  of  contingent  qualities  without  a  cause,  than  tb»t  which 
attaches  to  the  notion  of  contin^^ent  existence  witluuit  a  cause. 
In  other  words,  we  might  as  rationally  supposed  finite  l^inp^  to 
iiavc  come  into  existence  of  itself,  as  suppose  it  to  ])()ssess  qua- 
lities of  })ower,  wisdom,  and  f:^oodnesfi  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
debted to  its  Author,  or  as  supj^ose  that  the  Author  of  all  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  less  than  infinitely  powerfiil,  wise, 
and  good.  *  And  whereas  all  causod  beings*  remarks  the  Author 
of  the  Living  Temple,  '  is^  as  such,  to  erery  oiea^  unders^uid- 

*  big,  caofaed  witnti  eerttdn  limlii,  what  cm  die  Unoensed, 

*  Sdli«daCeiit  Beng  be^  boi  hmmI  unlbnited*  bidnite^  aU-eom- 
^pfebending,  endeMittabaaiaetly  perftet?  Nellibig,  Aerefore, 

*  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  tbe  Sett^xiBliBt  Being  miiet  be 
« the  absolately  Peiftet  Being.' 

Thie,  htmrntf  it  aaar  be  nid,  ia  still  atgoing  from  -Ufeeie  te 
thebr  OMise,  which  is  ttie  arpfument  d  poHeriari,  As  we  tnftr 
from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  wis- 
dom of  t!ic  Desijnit'r,  so  v^c  infer  hv  mti on al  deduction,  tbe  good^ 
ness  of  God  from  the  quality  of  goodness  in  created  beings,  and 
from  tlir  sense  of  goodnc5fs  wliich  he  has  implanted  in  us.  But 
although  we  might  infer  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator, we  could  not  certainly  prove  from  the  nianifestation  of  those 
li^ectiona^  that  He  is  absolutely  and  periectly  wise  and  good  ; 


^ '  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  argument,  we  have  had  occa- 
viae  to  shew,  in  retieWis^  the  eeate,  ingenious,  but  unsound  leaaoning 
ef  Mr.  Drew,  in  oer  iwieir  of  Ida  work  on  the  Divine  Attiibiilsa» 
Set  Ueetk  Revbfw,  Seeeod  Serisa.  VeL  XXL,  pp.  98^-300. 
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*-^^t  QM  n']igh^  aiid  in  Htm  is  no  diurkness ; *  because 
Atm  eiiflt  qualitiefl  in  the  mstore,  and  eflfecte  in  the  visibie 
imhrene,  which  are  of  an  eril  nature^  and  which  would  thetefiwo 
oeem  to  imply  a  limitation  at  least  in  die  exercise  of  those  in- 
6nite  attribntes.  Nor  would  it  be  easy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  the 
mere  finroe  of  reasoning  d  poaieriori,  to  disprove  and  convict  of 
nbsurdify  the  Manichean  theory.  The  absolttte  perfection  of 
jGod  must  either  be  regarded  as  purely  a  matter  of  faitli,  in  spite 
of  present  appearances  to  the  contrary', — a  doctrine  of  Revela- 
tion ;  or,  if  capable  of  being  demonstrated  hy  reason,  it  must  be 
by  shewing  that  it  is  a  necessary  truths  the  contrary  of  which  in« 
Yolves  absurdity. 

Lord  Brougham  expresses  his  abtonishment,  that  so  profound  a 
thinker,  and,  generally  sjicaking,  so  accurate  a  reasoner  as  Clarke, 
should  ha.\'e  supposed  that  he  euuld  deduce  from  the  self-existence 
of  God  his  infinite  Perfection.  '  Prior  to  all  experience,''  he  re- 
marksy  *  no  one  could  ever  know  that  there  were  such  things  a$ 

*  Judges  or  goteisors ;  and  without  the  iireTiou|i  idea  o£  a  finite 
i  nrn'or  judge,  we  could  never  gain  any  idea  of  an  etetnal  and 
^•infiaitdy  just  nder  or  judgeJ*  Whal»  then beeause  w^e  airiTe 
nfc  the  knowledge  of  abstract  and  necessary  truths  by  means  of 
previoue  ideas  of  actual  mid  sensible  things*  does  this  prove  that 
there' are  no  such  things  as  neosesarr  truths  or  self-evident  pro- 
positions ?  Without  die  previous  ideas  obtained  by  perception, 
It  is  certain  that  the  mind  would  be  incapable  of  exercising  the 
faculty  of  reasoninf^:  dt>es  this  prove  tliat  niatliematical  truth  de- 
pends upon  experience  and  observation  We  must,  in  our  turn, 
express  surprise,  that  so  anite  a  logician  as  Lord  Brouf^ham 
should  have  imputed  ineonclubive  reasoning  to  Clarke,  upon  no 
better  ground  tnan  his  own  mistake  in  conibLiriding  the  hutory  of 
the  intellectual  phenomena  (to  which  the  explanation  of  our  ar- 
riving at  abstract  ideas  belongs)  with  the  laws  of  reasoning. 
We  arrive  at  iStut  idea  of  etermty,  undoubtedly^  from  our  expe- 
rience of  sncoessiony  which  sugge^  the  idea  of  time;  but  does  it 
Mlow  ftom  this  ftct,  that  the  Eternity  of  God  is  an  idea  derived 
altogether  from  oar  consdousness,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
imtm^  of  things^  or  a  truth  demonstrable  only  by  induction -fiom 
physical  &cts  r 

We  have  already  sud,  that  all  reasoning  must  assume  some- 
fhing  that  is  known ;  and  he  who  would  prove  there  is  a  God, 

must  assume— if  this  is  indeed  to  be  termed  an  assumption — that 
he,  the  conscious  reasoner,  exists.  Hut  Truth  does  not  depend 
upon  our  knowledge  of  it.  That  God  is,  is  a  fact  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  our  belief.  Wc  give  existence  to  notlung,  by  ascer- 
taining its  reality.    The  foundation  of  our  knowledge,  therefore, 

♦  ™"— 

•  1  John  i.  5.  .  • 

VOL.  xiv.^ — x.s.  a 
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can  neifer  be  correctly  repreeented  to  be  in  oonelTety  bat  only  dw 
means  of  our  dtscovertng  or  recerring  h.  Now,  among  diooe 
means  is  the  fiMnilty  of  pore  reasoning,  irbidi  deals  with  sSMtncfc 
ideas  and  necessary  tmtns.  If  there  can  be  such  a  thing  at  all 
aa  d  priori  reasoning  upon  any  sulgecty  surely  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  nature  of  Him  of  whom  we  cannot  rationally  deem  other- 
wise than  that,  as  the  Eternal  Cause  and  Fonntain  of  all  Being 
and  all  perfection,  He  must  in  all  liis  perfections  be  infinite. 
Even  the  athei«?t  cnnld  hnrdly  refuse  to  admit  that  this  is  tlie 
true  notion  of  the  Being  whose  existence  lie  denies.  The  argu- 
ment a  posteriori,  invaluable  as  it  is  tor  the  purpose  of  illustra^ 
tion,  and  far  better  adapted  to  affect  the  mind,  and  to  awaken 
emotions  of  piety,  than  nny  abstract  reasoning,  yet  fails  as  a  per- 
fect ckniunstration.  In  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  de- 
rivable from  Revelation  and  Reason,  that  argument  would  seem 
to  rest  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  chancter  on  a  bahmce  of 
fnpoliabilitiea, — on  the  preponderance  of  good  OTcr  evil,  either  at 
present  or  in  Ibtority;  and  it  would  suspend  the  highest  obliga- 
tiona  of  the  ereatuie  upon  the  evidence  obtainable  1^  thia  phUo- 
aofduosl  induction.  To  argue  the  Dinne  Perfections  from  pise^  - 
aent  appearances  and  probable  anticipations,  is  to  prove  what  la 
clear  by  what  is  problematical,  and  to  build  certainty  upon  mys- 
tery. If  proof  is  wanted  in  respect  to  what  it  is  insane  to  doubt, 
the  demonstration  a  priori,  properly  conducted,  seems  to  us  the 
only  effectual  refutation  of  the  cavils  of  scepticism,  not  so  much 
as  to  the  existence,  indeed,  as  to  the  necessary  and  absolute  pa** 
fection  of  the  Deity. 

The  arguments  of  the  ancient  Thcists,  Lord  Broufrbara  re- 
rnfirks,  were  in  great  part  drawn  from  metaphysical  speculations, 
some  of  which  resembled  the  argument  d  priori ;  and  occasion- 
ally their  expressions  seem  to  glimmer  with  the  reflected  light  of 
iAm  Hesmlj  Oracles.  But,  continues  the  noUe  Author: — 

'  They  were  pressed  by  the  diffieolty  of  conceiving  the  pessihility  of 
crsation,  whether  of  matter  or  spirit ;  and  their  inaoenrste  views  of 

physical  science  made  them  consider  this  ditticnity  ns  peculiar  to  the 
creative  act.  They  were  thus  <lrivcn  to  the  lu  po thesis,  that  matter 
and  mind  are  eternal,  and  that  the  creative  power  of  the  Deity  is  only 
plastic.  They  supposed  it  easy  to  comprehend  how  tiie  Divine  i\iind 
should  be  etenud  and  self-existinc,  and  matter  also  eternal  and  sdf- 
existing.  They  found  no  difficu&y  in  oomprebending  how  that  WoA 
could,  by  a  wish  or  a  word,  reduce  chaos  to  order,  and  mould  all- the 
elements  of  things  into  their  present  form  ;  but  how  every  thing  could 
be  made  out  of  iK>thinir.  they  could  not  understand.  ^Vlien  ng;htly 
considered,  however,  there  is  inj  more  dithcultv  in  comprehending  the 
one,  than  the  other  operation, — the  existence  ot  the  plastic,  than  of  the 
cnativo  power:  or  rather^  the  one  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  othw. 
How  the  Supreme  Being  anade  matter  out  of  the  void,  ia  not  easil j 
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ggmpwhaadri.  This  miut  be  admitUd.  But  h  it  nwie  eas  v  to  eon^ 
ceine  how  the  Mine  Beiiig»  hy  his  mere  will,  moved  and  faaboned  the 
primordial  atoms  of  an  eternally  existing  chaos  into  the  beauty  of  the 

natural  world,  or  the  regularity  of  the  solar  system  ?  In  tnith  ,  these 
ditlicuki(  s  niei  t  us  at  every  step  of  the  argument  of  Natural  Theology, 
when  we  uouhl  i>enetrate  beyond  those  things,  those  facts  w  liich  our 
iaculties  can  easily  comprehend ;  but  they  meet  us  just  as  Jreanenili/, 
and  arejuH  om  hard  io  surmamnl,  in  our  siep$  wer  Ske  Jiidd  tjf  ifalural 
PkUotop^,  How  matter  acts  on  matter — how  motimi  is  began,  oft 
when  begun,  eeeses — how  impact  takes  place — what  are  the  conditions 
and  limitation*?  of  contact — whether  or  not  matter  consists  of  ultimate 
pftrticles,  endowed  with  opposite  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  how  these  act — how  one  planet  acts  upon  another  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  million  of  miles — or  how  one  piece  of  iron  attracts  aud 
r^els  another  at  a  distance  less  than  anj  visible  space^-ali  these,  and 
a  theusaod  ethers  of  the  like  sort,  are  qvestioiis  jnst  as  easily  put, 
nnd  ss  hard  to  answer,  aa  how  the  universe  could  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  hoir,  out  of  diaos,  order  could  be  made  to  spring/ 

pp.  94<-96. 

In  the  fifth  section,  Lord  l^roii^ham  treats  of  the  dcontological 
or  ethical  branch  of  Natural  Tiieology,  and  shews  that  it  rests 
upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence  with  moral  science,  and  is, 
strictly  speaking,  as  much  a  branch  of  indnctiTe  knowledge.  In 
the  first  place,  w  proofs  of  the  separate  and  Ibtiire  existenee  of 
die  soul,  aflbrded  by  the  nature  of  mind,  are  aiiewn  to  be  facts 
faeioDging  alike  to  Psychology  and  to  Natural  Theolo|nr:  and 
next,  the  proofk  of  immortaut^  derivable  from  the  condition  of 
man  in  connexion  with  the  attributes  of  the  Detty,  axe  shewn  to 
be  as  truly  parts  of  legitimate  inductive  science  as  any  other 
branch  of  moral  philosopny.  In  the  former  part  of  this  section, 
the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  valuable  and  admirable.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  ingenious  argument  against 
Materialism ;  *  that  if  the  mind  ceases  to  exist  at  death,  it  is  the 
*  only  example  of  annihilation  which  we  know.'  The  argument 
for  the  separate  existence  of  mind,  and  for  its  surviving  the  body, 
founded  upon  its  surviving  a  total  change  of  the  body  to  which 
it  is  united,  in  all  its  parts, — *  a  chronic  dii^solution '  during  life, — 
we  are  aiVaid  must  be  pronounced  more  ingenious  than  conclusive, 
since  what  is  required  to  be  proved  is,  the  separate  existence  of 
the  soul  after  the  inteiruptioa  of  the  complex  life  which  connects 
it  with  Its  material  vehide*.  The  argument  relatuff  to  the 
probable  designs  of  the  Creator,  though,  conducted  in  a  becoming 
spirit,  is  of  necessity  onsatisfactoiy ;  for  the  inductions  of  moial 


•  In  fact,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Lord  Brougham's  argument 
proves  too  mnch,  sinoe  it  would  go  far  towards  establishing  the  im- 
mortality of  animals. 
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philosophy  upon  foch  pomts  m  BoAing  better  thin  «im 
cnlaiaoii  wbA  conjccttiie.  The  nAj  eliwr  wid  eertiiiii  evMknee  4if 
tibte  will  and  iptentions  of  the  Snprenie  Gotemor  is  eonfesae^  to 
be  ohtahied  from  Rerelatton. 

The  sixth  section  is  occupied  irith  an  examination  of  Loid 
Qacon^s  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  ;  it  being  the  Author*8  ol^ject 
to  sheW)  that  the  Father  of  Inductive  I'hilosophy  was  not  adTetae 
to  such  speculation  when  kept  within  due  bounds.  The  seventh 
section  examines  the  true  nature  of  inductive  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis,  and  exposes  some  important  enon  prevalent  on  thia  anb^ 
ject. 

The  NoteSy  to  which  we  have  ak^ady  referred,  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics.  I.  Of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  II.  Of 
the  Psj'chological  ArjruTnent  from  Final  Causes.  I  IT.  Of  the 
Doctrine  of  ('r^nse  and  Eft'cct.  IV.  Of  the  *'  Syafeme  de  la  Na- 
tur<\^''  and  the  Hypothesis  of  Materialism.  V.  Of  Mr.  Hnmc^s 
Sceptical  Writings.  YL,  VIL,  VIII.  Of  the  Ancient  Doc- 
trines respecting  Mind,  tlie  Deity  and  Matter,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  IX.  Of  Bishop  Warburton^s  Theory  con- 
cerning the  ancient  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  X.  Of  the  Cha* 
racter  of  Lord  Bacon. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as,  mider  all 
the  circumstances,  an  extraordinary  productiun,  displaying  the 
versatile,  brilliaut,  and  all-excursive  mind  of  the  noble  Author  in 
a  new  phaae^  and  affording  honourable  indications  of  a  sincere 
desbe  to  promote  the  beat  mteresta  of  his  fellow  men.  Lord 
Brouf^ham  ia  evidently  couadoua  tbat  the  pweit  &me  ia  neither 
that  of  the  great  Ia\^ycr,  nor  of  the  accompliahed  orator,  nor  of 
the  astute  politician^  nor  eren  of  the  man  or  acience»  but  auch  aa 
attaches  only  to  the  memoiy  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  mako 
their  generation  more  wise  and  good ;  and  never  can  tmbition 
take  so  useful  a  direction  as  in  prompting  endeavours  that  have 
this  aim.  We  trust  that  his  Lordsbip^s  performance  ma3r»  co 
the  one  hand,  prove  extensively  beneficial  to  a  class  of  readers 
little  accustomed  to  have  their  attenticm  directed  to  any  theo* 
logical  inquiries.  And  shoidd  it,  on  the  other  hand,  aerve  to 
recommend  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  to  good  men,  it  wUl 
answer  a  not  less  useful  purpose.  In  His  works,  as  well  as  in  Hia 
word,  God  reveals  himself  to  those  who  seek  Him,  "  as  he  does 
not  unto  the  world.***  It  were  a  worthy  object,  to  rescue  Natural 
Theology  out  of  the  bands  of  those  philosophers  who  would  fain 
construct  a  scientilic  religion  that  might  perchance  rival  the  re- 
ligion of  faith.  '  Deo  ere.xit  Voifaire,''  inscribed  the  unhappy 
enemy  of  Christ  on  the  porch  of  bis  church  at  Femey.  But  if 
Reveh^tion  is  true,  there  is  but  one  "  way  to  the  Father^;  and 
*'  without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him." 

We  should  be  glad  to  feel  warranted  in  receiving  this  volume 
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m  a  pntaBt  agaiiwl  tlitt  tacU  ekdkniMi  ni  religion  Ifom  tfoKentifio 
«iid  neeftd  knofwledge,  wliicli  luui  been  advocated  on  tbe  hollow  and 
ddndve  plea,  that  reUgknu  truth  ie  altogether  matter  of  ooo^ 
troversy*.  What  has  not  been  controverted  ?  The  existence 
of  mind,  of  malter,  of  D^ty,  has  been  dieted.  Science  owes 
every  thing  to  controversy.  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
it.  To  exclude  the  highest,  most  essential,  and  most  certain  of 
knowledge  from  popular  literature  upon  such  ground,  is,  teste  the 
noble  Author  oi  this  Treatise,  as  oonUrary  to  true  philosophy  as 
it  is  imi^oos. 


Art.  II«  Memoir*  ^  ike  lAfe^  Ckarmcter,  and  Wtitings  <^  Sir  MaU 
ihew  Haie,  KnL,  Lard  Chirf  Jueiiee  ^  Bigland.  Br  J.  B. 
WiUiams,  Etiq,,  LLhJ};  FJ&A  8m.  8vo»  pp..3cii¥j  40&L  Lou* 
don*  1835. 

nnHE  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presents  one  of  the  most  in- 
Structive  and  exemplary  characters  of  the  British  Nepos. 
In  bis  singularly  equable  and  prosperous  eourse  anid  Ixoabions 
tiniesy  we  seem  to  baye  a  striking  verification  of  tbe  truth,  that 
Godliness  has  tbe  promise  of  this  life  as  wdl  as  of  dial  whidi 
is  to  come.*"  One  of  diese  promises  is$  **  Discretion  shall  pre- 
aerve-tbee  and  neyer  was  tbe  Tirtue  of  discretion  without  cun- 
ning or  simulation  more  finely  exemplified.  In  early  life  the 
friend  snd  diselple  of  Seldcn  and  Usher,  his  high  reputation  sit 
the  bar  is  evinced  by  his  being  one  of  the  counsel  assigned  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  in  1640,  and  to  Archbishop  I>aiid  on  his  ar- 
raignment in  1644.  He  was  nominated  hy  tlie  parliamentary 
party  to  aRsist*  as  counsel,  the  commissioners  ^vlio  had  to  treat 
with  tliose  of  tlie  King  as  to  the  reduction  of  Oxlord  ;  and  again, 
was  retained  by  the  Oxonians  acrainst  the  Parliament  on  the 
questions  mooted  with  reference  to  the  celebrated  visitation  of  the 
UniverNity.  He  afterwards  appears  as  counsel  lor  tlie  eleven 
members  of  Parliament  who,  in  1647»  becoming  obnoxious  to 
Cromwelly  were  impeached  by  the  army ;  and  be  is,  on  aothotity 
which  appesrs  to  us  satisfactory,  boiered  to  baye  been  en- 
gaged on  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  and  to  baTe  aflforded  the  arraigned 
teonaieh  the  aid  of  bis  professional  adTiee.   In  the  State  trials 


*  It  seems  that  even  the  rcpuhlication  of  Dr.  Paley's  Natural  Theology 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Diffoaion  Society,  was  objected  to  by  certain 

colleagues,  under  the  appreliension  that  it  might  open  the  door  of  re- 
ligioi/^  conhovcrsjf  among  the  Committee!  !  Can  those  individuals 
be  much  ies^  than  atheints  who  could  speak  of  «uch  a  subject  as  related 
to  oontrovcrby  ?  . 
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under  die  CwiuimeulA,  he  is  finiiid  appearing  ae  coubmL  m 
behalf  ef  the  Duke  of  HanlHmi,  the  E£A  of  Holkiid,  and  the 
Lords  Capel  and  Craven  ;  and  *  wudk  was  the  power  of  his  aig^ 

*  mentation,*  in  the  kst  of  these  eases,  *  tibat  the  Attorney  Ge« 
'  neral  threatened  him  finr  appearing  against  the  GoTenunent.* 
Agatttt  when  the  unfortunate  Chnstopher  Love  vas  airaigiied 
for  treason  in  1651,  the  plea  against  the  charge  and  eyi£nce 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hale  ;  and  though  his  efforts  proved  un- 
successful, Love,  in  a  tract  left  behind  him,  bears  testimony  to 
the  ability  displayed  by  his  counsel,  which  lie  attributes  to 

*  Divine  assistance'.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  overlooked  in 
CromwelPs  politic  arrangements.  On  his  installation  as  Tro- 
tector,  one  new  judge  only  was  made,  and  that  was  Hale ;  wlio 
not  without  avowed  scruples  accepted  the  prolllred  dignity,  in- 
fluenced^ it  is  said,  by  several  eminent  royalists.  In  1654,  he 
was  returned  to  C^ramwell^s  second  Pariiament  as  one  of  tlie  five 
Knif^hts  of  tiie  Shite  fbr  the  county  of  Glouoester,  at  no  expense 
to  hunselfy  and  in  oppontton  to  another  candidate*  His  exerttons 
in  Parliainent  were  directed  to  the  moderating  so  ftr  aa  posdhle 
of  the  vioUnoe  of  parties.  Of  the  Parliament  summoned  in 
16fi6y  he  appears  not  to  have  been  a  nenber ;  but  in  that  which 
was  sumuMHied  by  the  new  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell,  in 
16^,  he  represented  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  famous 
Convention  Parliament,  Hale  appeared  as  one  of  the  Members 
for  Gloucestershire,  and  he  took  a  ])rorainent  j^art  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  restoring  the  exiled  monarch.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  conceived  the  opportunity  to  be  a  favourable  one  for  limiting 
the  prerogative;  but  Monk's  selfish  pohcy  defeated  his  '  pa. 

*  triotic  suggestion".    Hale  had  afterwards  the  honour  ot  being  * 
nominated  one  of  the  Committee  for  bringing  in  tlie  Act  of  In- 
demnity.   He  framed,  carried  on,  and  supported,  the  Billy  whichj 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1 660,  passed  the  Commons. 

There  was  dmoosKy  nodiing  in  Helens  pro^Bsmiiial  or  political 
career,  thns  fiu%  that  rendered  it  inoondstent  with  the  general 
tenor  of  his  principles,  to  accept  of  a  legal  appointment  under  the* 
restored  government  Yet,  in  a  private  document,  he  sets  down 
among  his  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  spared  from  any  place  ef 
puhUc  emf^oyment,  that  his  naving  '  formerly  served  under  a 

*  now  odious*  interest'  might,  '  by  them  that  imderstand  not,  or 

*  observe  not,  or  will  willingly  upon  their  own  passions  or  interest 
'  mistake'  his  '  reasons  for  it,  be  objected  even  in  his  very  prac- 

*  tice  of  judicature,  wliicli  is  tit  to  be  preserved  without  the  least 

*  blemish  or  disrepute  in  the  person  who  excrciseth  it.'  His  rea- 
sons were,  however,  overruled,  and  on  the  7th  of  Nov.  1660, 
Hale  was  created  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  England. 
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'^Wlttt  but  GMitianity/'  aaM  lihe  late  Mr.  KtME^-whii  flqnal 
jpopriaty  and  foroe,  ''ooold  have  given  to  Judge  Hale  that  unitorm 

ascendancy  over  every  thinp:  selfish  and  secular,  by  means  of  which  he 
so  nndeviatingly  kept  the  path  of  pure  heroic  virtue,  as  to  be  alike 
looked  up  to  and  revered  by  parties  and  interests  the  most  opposite  to 
each  other  ?  U  there  in  human  history^  any  fact  more  extraordinary, 
tliin  thai  the  advocate  of  Stiaflbrd  ana  Laiid^  and  of  King  Charles^ 
(had  leaTe  been  given  for  pleading,)  should  be  nu8e4  to  the  beo^  by 
Cromwell?  And  again,  that  a  judge  of  Cromwell's  should  be  not 
onlv  reinstated  by  Charlea  II.,  but  compelled  by  him,  against  his  own 
will,  to  accept  of  the  very  highest  judicial  trust  ?  Such  is  the 
triumph  of  trenuine  Christianity ;  a  triumph  which  is,  in  some  degree, 
renewed,  wherever  the  name  of  Hale  is  even  professionally  repeated  : 
since  the  appeal  is  evidently  made,  not  more  to  the  authority  of  the 
judge,  than  to  the  int^rity  of  the  man.'* 

^  Idke  his  great  .oootemporaiyt  Marshal  Torenne^  Lord  Hale  avoided 
Ae  prcstnce  of  his  sovereign  as  well  as  the  piaise  of  men ;  and  thus* 
for  a  time,  escaped  the  honour  usually  consequent  upon  his  new  office* 
This  the  Chancellor  observed,  and  alluring  him,  at  length,  to  his  own 
house,  at  a  time  when  the  king  \vas  there,  presented  the  modest  Chief 
Baron  ;  and  he  was  knighted.'  pp.  84,  5. 

In  M*3r  1671^  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Eeyling,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  succeed^  him  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 

which  he  resigned  in  Feb.  1(575-6,  on  findincf  his  health  no  longer 
equal  to  the  duties  of  the  otiice.  He  expired  at  his  scat  in  Glou- 
cestershire,  on  the  Christinas  day  following,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age. 

Such  was  the  public  career  of  this  great  arul  good  man,  in 
whose  private  character,  as  portrayed  by  Burnet  and  Baxter,  and 
still  further  illustrated  by  the  assiduous  research  and  judicious 
pains  of  his  pesent  Biographer,  the  hidden  life  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  genuine  imaflc  of  Cnrist,  were  exhibited  with  less  of  im- 
pcfftcllim  than  attaeoea  to  many  eren  of  the  fafiighleat  exanplee 
of  modem  times.  The  *  fragrant  mcmoriil  of  hia  ratnee,'  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  has  Impily  served  to  make  poster!^  acquainted 
with  toe  character  of  tnu  *■  hkmeless"  lawyer,  whose  integrity  hwi 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Upon  that  invaluable  piece  of  biograjdiy, 
the  present  Memoir  is  founded ;  but  Dr.  Williams  has,  by  meana 
of  the  Notes  of  Baxter  and  Stephens,  the  Judge's  own  manu- 
scripts, and  other  sources  of  information,  considerably  enlarged 
the  Bishop'*8  narrative  ;  and  he  modestly  apolof^zcs  for  havmg 
found  it  necessary  to  recast  and  rc-writc  the  entire  Memoir.  The 
undertaking,  lie  tells  us,  *  has  been  strictly  that  of  an  amateur, — - 
*  prosecuted  under  the  pressure  of  duties  rendering  more  than 
'occasional  progress  impracticable.'  Of  the  Authors  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  as  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  antiquary,  his  Lives 
€f  the  Henrys  U^hUip  and  Matthew)  have  furnished  ample  evi- 
teee.    The  preaant  vdsine  displays  the  nne  kwyer-like 
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BunuteneM  and  oonbioatloii  with  an  cmhwtiaetic  ad- 

niiatum  of  the  subieel  of  hie  nemoir.  The  ▼ohmie  oi^ht  to  he 

in  the  possession  of  every  young  lawyer ;  hat  the  example  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  which,  powerfully  contributed,  during  hit  Hfetime, 
to  temove  the  vulgar  prejudices  cherished  many  against  per- 
sons  of  that  pcofeMion,  is  equally  deserving  of  being  studied  by 
readers  of  every  class,  and  cannot  be  studied  without  advanta|». 
The  Christian  public  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Willianu  sir 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  such  a  task.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  the  composition,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
select  the  comparison  between  Coke  and  Hale^  viih  which  Dr* 
W«  cbees  hia  estimate  of  the  Judges  writings. 

*  Hale's  professional  works,  eminent  alike  for  their  precidon  of  senti- 
ment, their  eomprehensive  learning,  and  their  deep  rsseardiy  have, 

unifbrmly,  associated  him  with  the  brightest  laminaries ;  not  except- 
ing Coke  himself,  the  mighty  "Colossus  of  oar  law";  and  so  ably 
have  they  been  charactensed  in  the  citations  made,  or  referred  to,  as 
not  only  to  account  for  the  comparatively  little  space  devot«d  to  then 
in  the  present  volume,  but  to  render  obser^'ations  superfluous.  A 
comjmrison,  however,  between  the  two  great  judges  thus  broue:ht  to- 
gether, may  nut,  unfairly,  be  attempted ;  uud  with  that,  the  accuuut 
pf  the  *'  genius,  learning,  and  writincs  "  of  Lord  H«ie«  shall  doee* 

'  COKn»  with  all  his  greatnev,  and  there  ean  be  no  notiTe  to  di- 
minish itp  was  merely  a  lawyer;  ''the  whole  of  his  pliilusophy  lay  in 
the  Statutes ; "  his  notions,  consequently*  in  spite  cif  his  regard  fiir 
"  the  good  education  of  youth,"  were  narrow  and  confined.  Hale, 
equally  sagacious,  and  equally  profound,  wns  a  iihilosopher  likewise  ;  a 
man  of  general  science,  the  advocate  o{  "industrious  education;"  and 
a  "  very  good  divine."  Coke  wui,  not  only  subtle,  but  s(»metimes  in- 
solent, and  even  ferocious ;  as  iu  the  case  of  Raleigh,  and  the  state 
prisoners ;  and  always  politie*  Hal*,  while  capable  of  ieeling  intense 
indignation,  diaoovered,  almeet  invariably,  consnmmate  prudenee  and 
aelf-eontrol;  nor  was  he  ever  so  devoted  to  poUey,  as  to  yield  hit  in* 
dependence,  m  trifle  with  his  honour.  COKB  wrote,  and  eosnnion- 
placed,  -^vith  remarkable,  if  not  infallible,  accuracy.  Hale  discovered 
the  saini;  aptitude.  Coke,  though  using  his  eyes,  and  constfintly  ac« 
counting  tor  thinj^s,  with  "  uncommon  and  nuigular  reasons,"  con- 
tented himself  with  the  preservation  of  what  he  found.  Halr,  un 
the  other  hand,  deduced  consequences,  as  well  as  iUicertaiiied  priuciples, 
and  impressed  all  his  communications  with  his  own  mm 
completely  as  he  exhausted  every  snhjeet^  h  ntterly  defective  in  oidec 
and  method.  Halb,  while  every  where  evincing  the  same  tiioughtfhl 
comprehension,  arranged  with  an  accuracy  bordering  upon  excess. 
CoKK  is  invariably  slovenly,  abounding  in  quibbles,  and  qunmtnc«;s, 
and  pedantry ;  is  oft*  n  insipid ;  and  never  bold.  Halt,  if  deficient 
in  eley-ance,  is  uniformly  energetic,  seldom  trite,  makes  no  i  tFort  to 
shine,  and  ui»es  a  style  at  once  masculine,  lucid,  and  convincing. 
Conn,  notwithotanding  his  landshle  conduct  in  the  House  of  Com- 
aioas»  and  oecaeiflnal  eppontkm  to  the  chief  eieentive  magiatn^ 
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hmmi  to  th«  'Coiurty  intcffemd  -wttb  its  intrifues,  wmi  among  tlie 
h^^int  preragativ«  lawyen,  and  used,  at  in  m  oaie     £iiex  and 

QonthamptoD,  the  gross^t  adulation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  ooart. 
Hale  studiously  avoided ;  he  delighted  in  the  shades  of  privacy ;  and 
not  merely  chen'sliod  a  stroiic;  l)i;is  to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  but  was 
even  zealous  against  unlawful  power;  and,  %Hth  the  most  unflinching 
firmness,  pursued  his  own  straightforward  course^  with  as  little  regard 
to  frownsj  as  smiles. 

« In  many  retpcete  tliey  were  aWte,  Bodi  were  iblendid  ezamplea 
of  ladnstry  and  attainments.  Both  roae^  hy  fptAvA  and  meritonoua 
itaget,  to  ue  ohiaf  aeafe  of  joatice.  Both  aaiered  wondsffhl  olyecti^ 
amidst  continual  cares  and  weighty  occupation.  Both  reasoned,  and 
inferred,  with  an  adroitness  that  is  truly  enviable.  Both  delighted  to 
iiniiiurf  tlirmselves  among  ancient  recurds  and  the  rarest  manuscripts. 
Both  drew  copiuUi>ly  from  them,  and  with  equal  iundne^  The  works 
of  both  are  a  vast  mfaie  of  erudition ;  and,  notwithstanding  defects, 
cihiefly  ineidental  to  thdr  day«  hoih  will  continue  to  he  the  beaoons  and 
fi^ts  of  all  other  lawyers.'  pp.323— 330. 


Art.  III.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Tltomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  F,R.S,,  4r.,  4^.  With  Details  of  the  Com- 
DMm  and  Heaoaroea  of  the  Eastern  Arahipelago^  and  Seleetiona 
from  his  Coneipondence.  Bv  his  Widow.  A  new  £ditioa«  in 
2¥ola.8vo.  pp.  s^,  906.   London^  1636. 

T  T  does  not  consist  with  our  usual  practice,  to  notice  republic- 
ations;  but  we  arr,  on  the  present  occasion,  iiuluccd  by  the  at- 
tractiveness and  sea8i)ii;!ble  a])pcarancc  of  the  voIurks  before  us, 
to  depart  from  a  convtiiucul  rule.  The  lirst  edition  of  this  Mc- 
muir  was  published  five  years  ago,  iu  auarto,  and  received  firoin 
us  the  commendatory  notice  which  its  intrinstc  value  demanded  * ; 
hut  i|  was  not  adapted  for  extensive  .circulatioB :  its  bulky  form, 
its  CQStlinessy  its  cumbrous  appamtus  of  official  documents  apd  ex- 
planatory statements^  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  do  justice 
to  the  public  character  of  Sir  Stamford  HafHes,  precluded  its  ob- 
taining general  perusal,  and  thereby  making  all  classes  of  readers 
familiar  with  the  actions  and  motives  of  one  of  the  most  distinr 
guished  Englishmen  of  his  i^e.  It  was  expedient  that  his  bio- 
graphy should  contain,  on  its  first  appeal  to  the  public  judge- 
ment, nil  the  materials  for  the  full  development  of  a  noble  char 
ractcr,  imperfectly  known,  and  slowly,  though  surely,  makin^r  its 
way  to  fame  throii<^h  a  liost  of  prejudices  obstinate  against  con- 
viction. Kindred  npirits  had  already  done  justice  to  Raffles. 
Whatever  duubMl  they  might  have  entert^iiicd,  had  beeu  clcdrcd 
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away  by  his  own  lumroous  expomtton  of  the  dTonnstnices  in' 
which  he  was  placed,  and  of  tne  polii^  by  which  those  clrcum- 
stances  were  encountered  and  controlled;  but  minds  of  meaner 
cast  had  bnet  ihe  path  of  ibis  eminent  roan,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  bright  career :  be  bad  been  vexed  and  thwarted  by 
lihe  envy  of  8uboniuiate8»  the  jealousy  of  equals,  the  narrow  views 
of  superiors;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  course,  when  he  was  entitled 
to  expect  not  a  mere  acquietal,  nor  even  a  measured  approbation, 
he  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  ludia  Com- 
pany, .an  official  paper,  so  narrow  in  its  views,  so  niggard  in  its 
praise,  and  so  cordial  in  its  small  cavillincrs,  as  to  disgrace,  imt 
only  the  men  who  sanctioned  it,  but  thoae  who  could  allow  it  to 
pass  without  a  recorded  jirotcst. 

Under  these  circumstuuccB,  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
lending  statements  of  Sir  Stamford's  Life  by  extensive  discussion 
and  evidence ;  but  these  having  eft'ectcd  their  intention,  and  con- 
troversy having  lon^  since  been  set  at  rest  on  these  points,  it  has 
been  fdt  desirable  that  an  abridged  memoir  of  his  Life,  equallT 
ftdl  and  explicit  as  to  facts,  but  -omitting  the  documents  which 
are  not  of  permanent  interest,  should  be  given  to  the  public 
der  the  same  authority  as  that  which  decided  on  a  somewhat  di€> 
Ibrent  |dan  in  the  first  publication.  The  present  volumes  ao* 
cordingly  contain  all  the  more  interesting  matter  and  illuBtrative 
details  of  the  quarto,  omitting  only  those  documents  and  state- 
ments which  are  an  Incumbrance  to  the  book  as  a  work  of  litera- 
ture. These  volumes  are  handsomely  printed,  reasonably  priced, 
and  excellently  edited.  The  maps  and  plates  are,  with  one  or 
two  cxt  cptions,  those  of  the  first  edition.  Many  readers  of  that 
volume  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  advantageously  af- 
forded, of  renewmg  their  acquaintance  with  a  book  of  uncommon 
interest,  and  with  the  story  of  a  man  who  reflected  honour  un  his 
country  and  his  kind  i  and  to  those  who  have  'not  seen  the  ori- 
ginal publication,  we  stronel^  recommend  the  purchase  of  the 
present  abridg^  Memoir,  wnieh  is  published  in  the  hope  of  dif* 
fusrog  more  widely  an  example  adapted  to  *  encourage  a  spirit  of 

*  true  patriotism  in  the  cultivation  and  exercise,  for  the  good  of 

*  others,  of  two  of  God*s  best  gifts,-^Time  and  Talents/ 

As,  in  our  former  notice,  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  active  and 
able  career  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  we  shall  not  on  the 
present  occasion  give  any  dbstract  of  the  work,  but  content  our^ 
solves  with  giving  a  few  specimens  of  the  interesting  details  it 
comprise?.  The  first  volume  is  for  the  mo«^t  ]'>art  ocrnpicd  with 
details  relating  to  Sir  Stamford's  memorable  administration  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Java,  during  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  and 
illustratmg  the  history  and  j^eoirraphv  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
His  letters  to  Lord  Minto  are  repkte  with  curious  and  valuable 
information.    Ihe  iollowing  extracts  from  a  letter,  or  rather  Me- 
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Mir  on  the  MsUy  stetety  and  die  detestable  policy  of  the  Dutch 
hi  those  seasy  may  senre  to  recal  attention  to  a  subject  which  has 
not  hitherto  leoeiyed  an  adequate  consideration.  The  various 
Ippoupes  of  states  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

'  1 .  Tlic  states  of  the  ISfalay  neniiisuln.  2.  Tlie  states  of  the  Island 
of  Sumatra.  3.  The  states  of  tne  Island  vt'  BoriK  o.  4.  The  states  of 
the  Sunda  Islands,  comprehending  the  chain  of  islands  which  extend 
from  the  Strshs  of  Sunda  to  1  [inior  andCdebeSj  exclusive  of  Java. 
6.  The  sutes  irf  Celebes.  6.  Tfk%  states  of  Snln  and  M mdraiiiiwl. ' 
7-  The  states  of  the  Moluccas,  comprehendiniir  Coram  and  Banda* 
8.  The  states  of  Jelolo,  or  Little  Celebes.  9.  The  Black  Papua  states 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Papua  Islands  in  its  vicinity*' 

The  most  obvious  and  nalnral  theory  of  the  oris^in  of  tlie  Ma- 
lays, is,  that  they  did  not  exist  as  a  separate  and  tlisiinct  nation 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Arabians  in  the  Eastern  Seas  ;  and  tliat 
they  li.ive  been  separated  Irum  their  original  stock,  like  the  Chu- 
liahs  oi  ihe  Coromandcl  Coast,  and  the  Mapillas  of  Malabar,  by 
the  admixture  of  Aralnan  blood,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Arable  language  and  Mussulman  creed. 

'  In  nnciont  times,  the  Malay  chiefs,  thotigh  possossinff  the  titles  of 
Sultan,  or  Hai;ih,  and  in  full  possession  of  authority  within  their  own 
duniiains,  yet  all  held  of  a  superior,  or  Suzerain,  who  was  King  of  the 
aucieut  and  powerful  state  of  Majopahit>  on  the  island  of  Java,  and 
who  had  the  title  of  Bitara.  Malacca  was  one  of  the  first  states  that 
shook  off  this  alliance,  and  became  in  the  end  so  powerful  as  to  hold 
a  great  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Su- 
matra, in  a  similar  dependence,  though  the  sovereigns  of  these  states 
retained  the  titles  of  R:\ia1i.s,  or  Sultann,  and  exercised  their  authority 
within  their  own  territunett.'    Vol.  I.,  p.  J9» 

It  is  wdl  known  that  Chinese  settlers  and  itinerant  adyentarers 
have  spread  themselves  all  over  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In 

all  the  eastern  Dutch  settlements^  the  fiivourite  policy  of  those 
eoldpblooded  merchants  has  been,  to  depress  the  native  Maliiy  or 
Javanese  inhabitants,  and  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
Chinese,  *  who  follow  the  general  practice  of  remitting  the  fruits 
^  of  their  industry,  instead  of  spending  them  where  thsy  wjsre  ae- 
*  quired. 

'  The  Chinesoj  in  all  ages  equally  sofiple,  venal,  and  eraftVf  fiuled 
net  at  a  very  early  period  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  equally 
crafty,  venal,  and  speculating  Hollanders.  They  havv,  ilmost  from 
the  first,  been  the  agents  of  the  Dutch,  aiu!  in  the  inland  of  Java,  in 
j»rticular,  they  harve  almost  acquired  the  entire  monopoly  of  revenue 
forms  and  government  contracts.  At  present  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable Dutch  fauiilie:!  are  intimately  conueclud  with  the  Chines  iu 
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their  contracts  and  spMktloM*]  «ad  it  is  only  very  lately  that  ^Tar•• 

shal  Dacndels  sold  the  whole  prsvinoes  of  Pasuki  to  the  Capitan  China, 
or  licad  Chinaman  of  Snral^ya.    It  is  even  niinnured  that  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  wliich  the  MarshxJ  has  ubsiu^ned  the  whole  pro- 
vinces over  to  the  unfeeling  opj^re^jiion  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  jpurpoae 
of  nusing  temporary  resources  in  money.   The  ChineM  havCf  u  Jaw, 
been  generally  left  to  their  own  law*,  and  the  ngnkdona  of  their  own 
chieia;  and  being  merely  tenponury  residenta  in  the  conntrv>  they  de» 
vote  thamadviea  entifdy  to  the  aocnmnlation  of  wealth,  witnoot  being 
very  scrupulous  concerning  the  menns.    Wlien  ,  therefore,  they  acquire 
grants  of  1  ni«l,  they  always  contrive  to  reduce  the  peasants  speedily  to 
the  conditinii  of  slaves.    The  iniprovement  of  the  people,  which  has 
never  been  an  object  with  the  Dutch,  is  much  less  so  with  the  Chineaej 
and  the  oppresaion  which  they  have  exercised  in  the  Ticinity  of  Sa- 
tavta  has  not  failed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  themselves.   A  late 
report  of  the  counsellors  of  Batavia  on  thia  anbject  aooordingly  states^ 
that  "  Although  the  Chinese,  as  being  the  most  diligent  and  indus- 
trious sctt!ers,  should  he  the  most  useful,  thev  are,  on  the  contmrr, 
become  a  very  dangerous  pcoph*.  and  are  to  lie  remarked  as  a  |K'?.t  to 
the  country ;  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  radical  cure  for  this 
^•vil  bat  their  extermination  from  the  interior,  a  measure  which  oaimot 
now  be  efleeted."  Of  the  degree  of  opprenioa  whidi  they  are  in  the 
h  iln't  of  exercising  towards  the  peasants,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  foot  t-r-The  staple  grain  of  Java  is  rice,  and  the 
established  rate  of  gronrid-rcnt  for  rice-grounds  in  Java  is  1-lOrh  of 
the  crop.    Wherever  the  Chinese  arc  the  land-holders,  however,  they 
exact,  as  rent,  5-8ths  of  the  produce  of  the  irmnnd.    Wljcri  ver  they 
hav^  formed  extensive  settlements  in  Java,  accurdini'ly,  the  native  Ja- 
^nese  have  no  alteraative  bat  that  of  abandoning  the  district^  or  be> 
ooming  alavea  of  the  soil;  besideaj  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  frequently  ezerdsea  a  veiy  penudetia  control  over  tin  neeca* 
saries  of  life,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Ba- 
tavia.   If  we  consider  the  suppleness  and  insinuating  nddre^s  of  the 
Chinese,  huw  apt  they  are  on  all  occasions  to  i  urry  favour,  liov,  r<  i  ly 
Ihey  are  to  proffer  assistance  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  when  they 
perceive  that  it  falls  in  with  their  own  interest,  we  may  depend  upon 
their  ntmoat  eilbrts  being  used  to  ingratiate  themsalvca  with  the  Eng- 
lish*  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  early  on  ««r 
goard  against  this  pernicious  and  inoreaaing  influence,  which  preys  em 
the  very  vitals  of  the  cnimtry,  draining  and  exhausting  it  for  the  be- 
nefit of  China.    In  all  the  Malay  states,  the  Chinese  have  made  every 
effort  to  get  into  their  hands,  the  farming  of  the  port  duties,  and  this 
has  generally  proved  the  ruin  of  the  trade.    In  addition  to  these  dr- 
onmatanoea,  it  ahooU  be  reooUeeted  that  die  Cihineae^  Amn  tbair  pe- 
eoliar  language  and  manners,  form  a  Idnd  of  aeparate  lodety  in  every 
place  will  ri  they  aettle^  whidi  givea  them  gnat  advantage  over  ewy 
competitor  in  arranging  monopolies  of  trade.    It  also  gives  th^  an 
opportunity  of  aspiring  after  poHticnl  a<icendancy,  which  they  have 
often  nrrjuired  in  the  inferior  Alalav  states.    This  ascendancv  of  the 
Chinese,  whether  of  a  commercial  or  political  nature,  should  be  cau* 
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tumsly  guarded  against  and  iMtsasned ;  and  tUi  perhaps  cannot  be 

better  done  than  by  bringinf]^  forward  tlic  native  population  of  M alars 
and  Javanese  and  eacouraging  tliem  in  useful  aud  industrious  habits.' 

»  Vol.  I.,  pp.  81-^ 

* 

These  obsemtions  are  in  a  high  d^;ree  applicable  alto  to  the 
Aiabs  who  frequent  the  Malay  countries,  aiid»  ander  the  epeciofis 
mask  of  religkm,  prey  ob  the  eim^  natives. 

«  The  CUoflie  niiiat»  at  all  eyenta«  be  admitted  to  be  iiidu«trious ; 
imt  the  Arabs  are  mere  droiiefl!»  nsaless  and  idle  eonsamcn  of  the 
piedtice  of  the  ground,  affecting  to  be  descendants  of  the  PjROfdiett  and 
the  most  eminent  of  his  followers,  when  in  reality  they  are  commonly 

nothing  more  than  manumitted  slaves :  tliey  worm  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  and  often  procure  the  hi<i;lH'st  otHces  in 
the  Malay  states.  They  hold  like  robbers  the  offices  tliey  obtain  as 
jiyeopliaots>  aud  cover  all  with  the  sanctimonious  veil  at  religious 
hTpocikf.  Under  the  pretext  of  instructing  the  Malays  in  the  piin- 
cnues  ef  the  jtfahomcdan  religion,  they  inculcate  the  most  iatolarsna 
bigotry,  and  render  them  incapable  of  receiving  any  spedes  of  usiM 
knowledge.  It  is  seldom  that  the  East  is  visited  by  Arabian  merchants 
of  large  capital,  but  there  are  numerous  adventurers  who  mm^  on  a 
coostinsr-trade  from  port  to  port ;  and  by  asserting  the  reljgious  titles 
of  Sheikh  and  Se^yud,  claim,  and  generally  obtain,  au  exemption 
from  all  port  duties  in  the  Malay  states*  They  are  also  very  ire- 
quently  eonoerned  in  acts  of  pirsey,  and  ereat  promoters  ef  the  skve 
tiade.  This  class  of  adventurers  it  will  be  our  object  seduleoaly  to 
repress,  but  a  regulated  trade  with  any  of  the  commercial  states  of 
Arabia,  as  Muscat,  ^Nfocha,  or  Jidda,  may  Drove  extremely  advantSgS^ 
oua  to  the  Malay  couutriea.'   Jb»,  pp.  Hi,  Qi» 

Another  class  of  *  Merhpera^^  apinst  whom  the  Wi^lant 
attention  of  the  Governor  General  is  invoked,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with :  they  are^the  Americana ! 

*  Of  late,*  continues  the  Memoir,  *  they  have  become  still  better 
acquainted  with  many  ef  these  islands,  from  their  vessels  having  been 
employed  by  the  IHrteh.  If  such  active  and  enterprising  traders,  who 
■re  eertsia^  net  particularly  well  affected  to  the  English^  be  per* 
mitted  to  trade  to  the  Eastern  islands  on  eqnni  term^  \rith  the 
Engli'^h,  it  will  inevitably  be  injurious  to  our  cnmrnercial  interests. 
But  it  they  are  permitted  the  free  range  of  the  Archipelago,  perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  measure  more  injurious  to  our  political 
influence,  as  well  as  our  oooimercial  interests.  The  Americans, 
wherever  they  go,  ae  they  have  no  object  bat  oommerdsl  adventure, 
and  as  fife-arms  are  In  the  highest  request,  espedally  among  the  more 
fiastem  isles,  these  would  be  considered  as  the  most  profitable 
articles.  They  have  already  filled  the  dilTereiit  clusters  of  islands  in 
the  Routli  Seas  with  tire-arms,  and  they  would  not  fail  to  do  the  same 
in  the  ditferent  £astern  islands.'    lb*,  p.  86.  ^ 

Both  the  Dutch  and  the  Porlugneia,  as  a  principk  of  cenver. 
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cial  policy,  introduced  a  naminal  ChtMtanty  ainong  the  i»- 
bftbitanto  of  tbeae  islands. 

'  There  are  mm  terend  uiiall  islands  in  the  Malay  archipelago  in-' 
lia1>ite(l  almost  entirely  by  Christians  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  as 
the  islands  of  Sanggir  and  Siauk,  situated  between  Jelelo  and  Minda- 
nao. In  many  other  islands  the  Protistmit  persuasion  has  made 
very  considerable  progress,  and  teachern  in  the  Hourishiug  times  ot"  the 
Batavian  regency  ^vcrc  cli>|)ersed  over  all  the  low  chain  of  islands 
which  extend  from  Bull  and  Lambuk  to  the  great  i:»land  of  Timor. 
The  Islands  in  which  the  Christian  iaith  has  been  most  eztensiTely 
di0iised  arej  the  great  island  End^,  or  Manggeral,  the  isles  of  Solor« 
Sslerane,  Lomblim,  and  Ombai,  the  great  island  Timur,  and  the  several 
amall  islands  in  its  vicinity,  as  Skivoj  Roti>  and  Samba.  In  many  of 
these  islands  tlie  natives,  having  no  written  character  of  their  own, 
have  been  instructed  in  the  Roman  character,  and  taught  to  read 
Malay  and  other  dialects  in  it.  Thoro  have  also  been  various  religious 
formularies  printed  for  their  use,  and  translations  have  been  executed 
Ibr  the  use  of  these  Christians  in  some  of  their  languages,  which  ^  have 
little  or  no  affinitr  to  the  Malav.  The  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  these  islanos  is  obvionslj  liable  to  none  of  the  objectiona  wlucn 
have  been  urged  against  it  in  our  Indian  possessions.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  nntivf's  are  still  Pngnns,  under  the  influence  of  a  wild 
and  almost  unintelligible  suuerstition,  the  prineiph'*^  of  which  are  not 
recorded  in  books,  but  ure  nanded  down  like  stories  oi  gho&ts,  fairies, 
and  witche8>  with  all  the  uncertainty  of  tradition.  Accordingly^  in 
most  instances,  the  people,  though  they  stand  in  great  awe  <tt  the 

1>riests>  as  enchanters,  or  dealers  with  the  invisible  ipirits,  are  very 
ittle  attached  to  the  snprstition.  JMany  of  them  are  said  to  be  very 
desirous  of  procinini:;  instruction,  and  in  some  places  they  look  up 
with  a  deji:ro<»  of  veneration  to  the  Moslems,  as  a  people  who  have  re- 
ceived something  which  they  still  want.  Besides,  the  attachment  of 
the  Malays  to  the  religion  of  Iblum  is  by  no  means  of  that  stren^Lii 
as  to  emancipate  them  fipom  their  old  usages,  nor  to  inspire  them  with 
that  contempt  and  hatred  for  other  religions  whidi  is  mnnd  in  many 
of  the  older  Moslem  kingdoms.  On  the  advantsges  which  mu&t 
accrue  from  protecting  Christianity  in  these  Eastern  Islands,  and  by 
fnvonrinL^  its  propagation  in  preference  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Islam, 
where  it  may  be  so  easily  propagated,  it  is  TiniKjccssary  to  enlarge,  iu 
addressing  your  Lordship.  Permit  me,  how  ever,  to  uUude  to  one  re- 
markable fact,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  salijeet  as  a  matter  of  public  importance.  In  our  present 
settlement  of  Malacca,  the  impotsibility  ^  ptocaxing  servanta  for 
wages  compels  almost  every  person  to  have  recourse  to  slaves,  and  a 
consideraljfe  proportion  of  these  are  Pagans,  being  chiefly  Battas  from 
the  centre  oi  Sumatra,  Balis  from  Biili,  Dnviiks  from  Borneo,  beside 
natives  of  Timor  and  the  more  eabterly  ijilands.  (H  all  these  slaves 
that  fall  into  the  hands  of  tiic  English,  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
one  that  becomes  a  Christian,  but  the  whole  of  them  become  Mosleons^ 
and  despise  and  hate  their  masters  as  infidels.  Such  is  the  woeful 
elfeet  of  our  sbpineness  and  indiflerence,  which,  if  they  should  extend 
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to  tbe  CImIb  would  oerteinly  not  lend  to  tKte  progrew  of  .goiend  im- 


To  the  penetration,  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  heroic  perse- 
Yerance  of  Sir  Stamfi»id  Raffles,  thia  country  is  mainly  inoehted 
tat  the  destraction  of  the  Dutch  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Eaatem  seas.  For  a  long  time,  he  nad  to  maintain,  as  it 
were  single-handed,  a  contest  with  the  Dutch  colonial  authori- 
ties  on  the  one  part,  and  with  those  of  the  East  India  Corn- 


personal  interview  with  Lord  Hastings,  that  be  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Bengn!  Government  to  the  splendid  enterprise  of 
hoisting  the  British  liag  at  Sinrraporc.  *  I  have  at  last,'  he 
writes  (Nov.  1818),  '  succeeded,  in  making  the  autlioritics  in 
*■  Bengal  sensible  of  their  supineness  in  allowing  the  Dutch  to 
*  exclude  us  from  the  Eastern  Seas ;  but  I  fear  it  is  now  too 
'  late  to  retrieve  what  we  have  lost.' 

'  Of  the  delicacy  and  difficulties  of  the  trust  confided  to  Sir  Stam- 
ford, some  idea  may  he  formed,  when  it  is  considered,  that  hefore  he 
had  readied  Penaiig,  on  liis  way  to  the  eastward,  the  government  of 
that  settlement  had  failed  iii  au  ultcumt  to  acquire  sudi  a  station,  had 
deckred  ite  conTietioa  that  the  period  had  JMsed  in  which  any  such 
station  could  be  obtained  within  the  Archipelago,  and  on  his  arrival 
protested  in  the  strongsst  manner,  and  exercised  its  power  and  influ- 
ence in  every  possible  way*  against  bis  proceeding  towards  the  attain- 
mcnt  of  the  important  object  intrusted  to  him  ;  while  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities, having,  as  they  thought,  alrculy  8ucceeded  in  occupying 
every  station,  had  not  he^i Luted  to  declare  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  Archipelago,  and  to  publish  their  prohibitory  regulations  for  the 
ezelosioii  of  British  oomtnercej  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  80?e- 
leignty  thionahout  the  Eastern  Seas. 

*  Sir  Stamrord,  detemined  to  accomplish  the  duty  intrusted  to  hinij 
proceeded  in  person  down  the  Straits  of  IVIalaccn  ,  and  in  ten  days  after 
quitting  Penan^;  hoisted  the  British  flag,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1819,  at  Singapore,  as  he  had  auticinated  upon  leaving  Bengal.  The 
commanding  situation  of  this  settlement  embraced  all  the  objects 
which  he  expected  and  desired. 

'  Sir  Stamford  conceived  it  of  primary  importance  to  obtain  a  poet 
whidi  should  have  a  commanding  geographical  position  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  which  should  be  in  the  track  of  the 
China  and  country  tradors  ;  which  should  be  capable  of  ntFording  them 
protection,  and  of  supplying  their  wants  ;  whicli  should  |)os8es8  <^pa- 
bilities  of  defence  by  a  moderate  force  ;  which  might  give  the  means  of 
supporting  and  defending  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Malay 
States ;  and  which,  by  its  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  the  Dntdt  poirar, 
might  aflord  an  opportnnity  to  watch  the  march  of  its  policy^  and* 
trhcn  neoeasary,  to  (^unteract  its  influence. 

*  The  occupation  of  this  station  proved  to  the  varied  and  enterprising 
popuhitioTi  f»f  the  Archiprlap:n,  thtit  the  power  and  commerce  of  the 
British  uaiiou  hmi  not  entirely  suuk  under  the  encroachments  of  the 
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them,  and  to  maintain  the  rigit  of  frw  Mttmam  with  iStm  SUkf 
states.'  Vol.      pp.  11, 12. 

Sir  Stamford  thus  expresses  his  hopes  and  feeliugs  upon  th0 
subject  80  near  his  heart,  in  different  letters. 

*  Singapore  is  every  thing  we  could  desire.  It  will  swm  rise  into 
importance ;  and  with  this  single  station,  I  u  ould  undertake  to  coun- 
teract all  the  plans  of  Mynheer.  It  breaks  the  spell ;  and  they  are 
no  longer  the  exdnslva  aoweigiiB  of  the  Eastern  Seas.  •  •  .  •  We  eie 
tHtfiiii  a  week's  sail  e#  Chhia,  elese  to  9km,  and  in  tiie  very  sea*  ef 
tiie  Malayan  empire.  Thi%  thstefete,  will  proMily  be  my  last 
attempt.  Jf  J  am  deserted  nof9, 1  must  Jam  retwru  fo  amoootm,  ami 
become  philosopher.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  13,  14- 

'  Almost  all  that  T  attempted  in  Sumatra  has  been  destroyed,  from 
a  di  licucy  to  the  Dutch  :  if  this  last  effort  for  securing  our  interests 
also  foils,  I  must  be  content  to  ^uit  politics,  and  turn  philosopher.' 

IL,  p.  16. 

*  Out  ebjeet  is  not  territory,  but  trade^  a  ^rsat  oommeieial  empeiium, 
gad  iLjmkrmm$  wlienee  we  may  extend  enr  infloenoe  poUtieaUy>  as  dr* 
emMtaaeea  ma^  hereafter  require.  By  taking  immediate  pomsmleoi 
we  put  a  neigalwe  to  the  Dutch  daim  of  exclusion,  and  at  the  same 

time  revive  the  drooping  confidence  of  0!ir  allies  nnd  friends.  One 
free  port  iu  these  seas  must  eventually  destroy  the  spell  of  Dutch 
monfipoly  ;  nnd  what  Malta  is  in  the  West,  that  may  Singapore  be- 
come in  the  East/    Ib*^  p.  19. 

In  the  following  year  (laaO),  he  thus  writes  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Sdmerset:*** 

*  Yea  will  he  happy  to  hear  that  we  have  completely  turned  the 
taUlea  on  the  Batch.  The  oecopatlon  of  Singapore  has  been  the 
doith'blow  to  all  their  plans ;  and  I  trust  that  onr  political  and  eooi- 
mercial  interests  will  be  ade^aately  secured,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
handsome and  ungenerous  mnnner  in  which  ministers  have  treated  me 
individually,  or  the  indid'ereuce  they  hav(^  sliown  to  the  subject.  I 
was  perfwtly  aw;ire  that  they  would  not  like  the  agitation  of  tiie  (Ques- 
tion ;  hut  they  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
and  that  however  easy  it  may  be  in  the  Cabinet  to  sacrifice  the  best  in- 
terests of  dte  nation^  there  are  spirits  and  voices  engendered  by  the 
principles  of  onr  eonstitntioa  that  will  not  remain  qniet  under  It.'  p.  d5. 

To  liis  friend  Mr.  Marbden,  Sir  Stauit'ord  thus  lays  open  his 
feelings  under  the  apprehension  that  the  IIoihl'  Govenimcnt,  then 
directed  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  Castkrcagh-Bathurst  policy, 
might  a  second  time  destroy  all  the  results  of  bis  patriotic  cxer- 
riom* 

*  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  appreciate  what  h  va- 
luable in  it ;  and  the  favour  of  ministers  or  courts  never  uj>|K'ared  to 
me  eqnal  to  the  conscientious  conviction  of  bavina  done  one's  duty<— 
even  the  leas  ef  fbctonoy  honours,  or,  I  might  add),  health.  I  Wve 
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Tbon  iatMetiaii  in  Wlutt  f  dene  etabe  tnr  tetarh  Indh  tbtin 
wkh  all  Ibf  hrmw  eadedvotirs  ;  and  the  niDre  tnd  opposed,  the  more 
tnj  views  are  thwarted,  destroyed,  and  counteracted,  the  tinner  d«  I 
stand  in  my  own  opinion :  for  I  am  confident  that  I  am  right,  and  that 
when  I  appear  at  home,  even  those  who  are  most  opposed  t»»  me  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  this.  They  do  not,  and  will  not,  look  at  the 
question  in  its  fair  and  true  lieht }  and  such  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of 
ftenecatim,  tbst  it  would  be  idle  to  oppose  it  st  this  dktenoe.  I  shelli 
theteforc,  bend  with  the  blast,  andendeafwir  to  let  the  hnnieane  blo«r 
over  rae :  the  more  Violent  it  beeoihes,  the  sdOner  will  it  expend  itself, 
and  then  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  raise  my  head,  to  show  the  injury 
and  devastation  which  has  been  spread  abroad,  and  the  £ollj  <^  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued. 

'  **  The  only  mischief  in  this  line  of  policj  is  this>  that  it  will  £on$ 
me  to  beoome  n  mere  public,  and  pronuaent  cbameter  than  I  would 
wisb«  My  ambitioii  ie  to  end  my  davs  in  domeitic  peaee  and  eomfiirt 
•ad  liteiniy  leisnre.  A  busy  sceaewul  oppose  this,  and  theugb  I  maj 
beamne  a  gnater  man,  J  porhapb  may  not  become  a  happier  one. 

'  After  all,  it  is  not  impossible  the  ministry  may  be  weak  enough 
to  abaudun  Singapore,  and  to  sacrifice  me,  honour,  and  the  Eastern 
ml-chipelago,  to  the  outraeeous  pretensions  of  the  Dutch.  In  this  case>  I 
wmcf  bb  Mined  eoeaer.than  I  expett,  perhaps  iamediatklf .  TUs  I  am 
•arare  ef,  bat  I  sblNild  be  bestoonteated  with  things  remaining  mtht «« 
#Aey  are  for  twe  or  three  years  to  come ;  I  should  then  b^  better  piab 
l^red  for  the  contest ;  for  a  contest  it  must  come  to,  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  longer  the  adjustment  of  our  diflferences  with  the  Dutch,  on  a 
broad  adjust  footing,  is  d^ayed,  the  better  must  it  be  for  our  inter- 
ests. 

'  *•  I  diall  not  fidl  tb  kdk  fei^rd,  aad  to  be  prepaied  Ibr  1Mb  em» 
ben,  doBM  aiiea  it  will ;  aad  if  I  eannot  canty  my  phms  hen,  iSbief 
mtttt  prmii  in  Ea|^aad  eTentuaUy."'  VoL  it,  yp,  ISQ,  9. 

During  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  establishment 
of  this  important  station,  so  iuiaccouDtably  overlooked  bv  the 
BritbB  Goveiiimeoty  no  fewer  than  ^89  TeBsda  entered  and 
defied  6om  llie  port  of  Singapore,  of  which  383  wm  owned  ana 
commanded  b^  Europeans,  and  S506  by  nattTes,  their  united 
lonnage  aniounting  to  101,000  tons.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
bold  step  of  declaring  Singapore  a  free  port,  open  to  ships  and 
▼eeaels  of  every  nation  free  of  duty,  in  which  Sir  Stamford  skewed 
himself  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  wretched  commercial  iKdkf 
that  had  hitherto  governed  our  Eastern  affairs.  His  position  was 
indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one.  He  had  to  assume  the  office  of 
a  legislator  as  well  as  Governor  of  Singapore ;  and  '  framed  a 
'  short  code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
*  and  good  order  in  a  settlement  which  existed  for  upwards  of 
^ ^five  years  entirely  on  his  responsibility  and  the  confidence  re- 
'  posed  in  him  individually,'*  From  this  responsibility  neither 
the  Bengal  Grovemment  nor  the  Court  of  Directon  would  relieve 
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htm  at  the  time.  It  was  not  till  the  increase  of  trade  and  popu- 
lation had  fully  justified  all  his  plans,  that  his  *  provisional  le- 
gislation and  admirable  administration  received  the  tardy  and 
somewhat  reluctant  approval  of  the  higher  autbohties*  But  the 
ftct  was»  as  his  Biographer  remarks,  that 

*  every  aot  wbieh  tended  to  benefit  his  ooiintr^  generally,  and  to  pto- 
mote  the  interests  of  the  people  more  immediately  subject  to  bis  au- 
thority, interfered  in  the  same  degree  with  the  principles  of  monopoly 
on  which  the  East  India  Company  have  founded  their  policy. 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Stamford,  that  during  the  infancy  of  our 
intercourse  with  India,  the  union  of  merchant  and  legislator  might 
exist  without  injury  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country ;  but  that 
it  was  a  sbort-eightod  polioy  which  Indueed  the  teiuetanoe  to  share  with 
oompetitors  those  benefits  formerly  enjoyed  by  die  Coin|iany  alone ; 
and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Company  to  compete  with  the  pii* 
vate  trader,  it  would  be  for  their  honour  and  advrnitar^e  to  \vithdraw 
from  this  field.  By  being  known  as  Legislators  imd  (iovornors  only, 
by  encouraging  general  trade,  and  removing  all  obstach  s  to  general  in- 
tercourse,  they  would  in  reality  increase  their  levenue,  and  secure  the 
aoppojrt  of  the  pablle. 

'  Sir  StamfiMrdj  aa  a  servant  of  the  Company,  was  bound  indeed  to 
pranote  their  peenliar  and  corporate  interests ;  but  he  look^  beyond 
the  mere  question  of  the  profits  of  a  retail  trade  ;  and  he  felt  that  no 
Govonnnt'jit  could  prosper  unless  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  im- 
provctnent  of  tlie  people.  That  the  Company  have  not  reaped  the  ro- 
sukb  of  his  labours  cannot  he  imputed  to  him.'    VoL  II.  pp.  376>  77* 

Lady  Rafllcs  has  discharged  her  delicate  task  with  nnguhv 
propriety.   She  has  left  the  reader  to  infer  from  die  statement  of 

tacts  and  the  record  of  letters  and  documents,  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  her  admirable  husband.    She  has  abstained  from  the 

ian^aiage  of  just  eulogy  "vvhich  would  have  been  expected  from 
any  other  Biographer ;  but  the  reader  may  wish  that  the  marlc- 
ing  features  of  his  personal  character  had  been  more  distinctly 
portva}  cd.  His  eflTorts  to  suppress  slavery — his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  pro})agation  of  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Seas — bis 
scientific  cntliusiasm^ — his  domestic  simplicity  of  taste  and  man- 
nera — his  fortitude  and  resignation  under  overwhelming  calami- 
ties, {fandsh  ihe  tndti  of  a  moral  portrait  which  it  is  at  once  de» 
lightfiil  and  profitaUe  to  contemplate. 
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fight  p'lsfrlhuiiom  of  their  Property  WUL  Bf  ■  vetiied  SoUdlor. 
pp*  zL  107*  XiMiooiij  1835* 

%  A  Praciical  Gmde  to  ExeetUore  and  Adminuiraiors  ;  designed  X» 
enable  them  to  execute  the  Duties  of  their  office  with  sarety  and 

coDveinenw :  compiimiig  a  Digest  of  the  Law,  Stamp  Officp,  nnd 
other  J)irections,  Forms,  Tables  of  Duties  and  Annuities^  &c.,  &c. 
Intended  ali^o  for  the  use  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors.  By  Richard 
Matthews,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law;  Author 
of A  I>igeit  of  the  Criminal  Law.**  iSnio.  pp.  viii.  353.  Price  8ir. 
Lcodon,  l835. 

TT  is  a  rule  almost  univeml  in  its  application,  that  pur- 
suits which  far  precede  acquired  information  are  rarely  popu- 
lar. Now  ii  feo  happens  that  professional  detail  generally  fixes 
its  inquiries  upon  objects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  persons 
who  have  not  been  gradually  enured  to  their  obier?atioii ;  and  if 
InovMin  of  this  cUflfl  be  simplified  to  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
UMtmctMly  it  at  once  uneqaiTocally  loses  tbat  peculiar  chaiactor 
wbich  alone  rendered  it  Taluable  to  the  few. 

We  are  no  eneinies  to  *  the  difbston  of  useful  knowledge,^ 
nor  are  we  yet  connnoed  (ibougb  many  persoos  bave  been  led 
to  adopt  a  di£Perent,  and,  in  our  view,  most  erroneous  conclusicm) 
diat  the  ewtension  of  knowledge  has  ever  had  the  effect  of  preju- 
dicing, or  has  even  the  remotest  tendency  to  ini]K'dc  its  advance* 
metit.  Tlicre  are  certain  showy  errors  which  tor  a  time  become 
popular,  and,  though  received  at  first  only  by  the  \^eak  and  iin- 
discerning,  pass  unconsciously  into  the  class  of  proverbial  falla- 
cies. Of  these  a  misdirected  zeal  gladly  avails  itself,  and  when 
cemented  together  with  prejudice,  it  requires  np  slight  eiTort  of 
a  better  intormation  to  explode  and  dissipate  tliem.  Such  was 
the  fallacy  to  which  Pope  gave  currency,  when  be  eidaimed: 

*  A  iitUe  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 

And  now  that  the  authority  of  this  oracular  position  Is  losing 
its  hold,  the  error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  seems  de« 
stined  to  fill  its  place  in  the  declamations  of  the  bij^ted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  unthinking.  We  are  told  thtit  science  can  no 
longer  be  expected  to  make  those  r!i]>kl  advances  which  once 
marlced  its  progress,  for  what  it  has  gained  in  dilfusion,  it  has 
lost  in  power !  the  wedge  of  gold,  according  to  these  sophists, 
has  been  beaten  out  into  thin  leaf.  But  who  that  regards  it 
rightly,  does  not  ]>erceive  that  knowledge  is  a  thing  unlike  in  its 
distribution  to  any  physical  good ;  tliat,  though  division  bread 
may  waste  4>'ay>  and  water  be  exhausted,  yet,  bke  the  barrel  of 
meal,  and  the  widow^s  cruse  of  oO,  learning,  whilst  it  cheeia 
and  nourishes  the  reeeiw,**doubiyble«eth'*  the  giver?  Heie» 
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tlie  Toy  act  of  impvtiiig  ii  in  ittdf  a  meant  of  impnmmmiL 
And  we  wgbt  aa  wiaelf  ibav  lhal  tbe  aon  dioul<t  wealM  ilaaif 

hj  liglltiog  up  a  world  into  day,  as  suspect  that  knowledge  could 
ever  waste  its  energies  by  sheddiiig  ilsiliHial  light  ovea  the  ^tak 

places  of  national  igtiorai|oe« 

It  matters  little  to  the  argumtilt»  em  if  we  are  called  on  to 
admit  it,  that  before  information  was  so  widely  difliised,  the 
comparative  number  of  proficients  in  science  was  theti  greater 
than  now.  The  students  of  an  earlier  period  had  peculiar  diffi« 
culties  to  contend  with,  and  few  ventured  to  assume  this  cha- 
racter, whose  intellectual  qualities  did  not  ensure  them  a  more 
than  ordinary  advance  in  the  paths  which  they  had  selected.  But 
now-a-dav  s,  go  great  are  the  facilities  which  learning  holds  out  to 
i^  disciples,  that  many  assume  the  toga,  who  peither  by  birth, 
nor  fay  tplenty  are  entitled  to  Ua  oidaenship, 

The  higher  fanoichea  of  knowledge  must,  for  all  pvac^oal  puf^ 
pose%  be  atili  oonCiped  to  n  few  mdivtdvala,  Of  tb|a  we  firfl 
well  assured:  but  truly  it  affbrcis  no  reason  that  the  gonei^ 
informftiofi  which  these  more  exc^iaive  classes  of  study  embodjy 
should  not  occasionaUy  be  drawn  o|f  from  sealed  fountains  t^ 
■erre  the  purposes  of  a  mosre  e^^ended  usefulness.  It  is  thia 
consideration,  unused  though  we  may  be  to  legal  disquisition, 
which  has  induced  us  to  notice  the  little  works,  the  titles  of  which 
head  this  article.  1  he  design  pf  the  Co^n^ela^'  ViU  h^  bea|oir 
plained  in  the  Writer>  pwn  words : — 

*  This  troatise  enforces  the  duty  of  making  pHMpt  testamentary 

arrangements,  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  laws  affecting  wills,  and  refers 
to  the  different  {>arties  entitled  to  the  serious  and  benevolent  conisider> 
atiuu  of  testators ;  it  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the  mortmain  act,  and 
advice  as  to  the  persons  who  should  be  selected  for  euardiiins  and  exor 
enters.  These  aints are illqstiated  by  a  varietyof &ets,  which  hafif 
come  within  the  professionid  knowledge  of  the  Writer.  In  the  Ap« 
pendix  will  be  found  various  useiiil  documents,  and  a  table  shewing 
the  devohition  of  an  intestate^s  property,  together  with  the  ipftdM 
cnitoma  which  prevail  in  London  and  York  on  this  point.' 

Preface,  pp,  vii,  viii. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  *  the  duty  of  testamentary  arrange- 
ments," concludes  with  a  caption  not  more  aoupd  tha^  neces- 
sary. 

*  The  hints  now  offered  are  not  intended  to  supersede  the  nece^isity 
of  seeking  professional  advice,  but  rather  to  shuw  its  importance.* 

 'A  will  should  be  carefully  prepared  in  the  season  ox  health ; 

it  Is  always  pmdent  to  employ  a  respecuible  and  expentmced  (how  are 
the  young  men  to  live?)  solicitor,  or  other  competent  person^  for  it  will 
be  fimnd  that  the  first  expense  is  the  least.'  * 

En^rcly  do  we  ooindde  with  die  Writer  ia  cooaiderins  prolb|h 
aional  ai4  iP  diB^  i^dispeofdUe  ott  siu^  Tt^iofto- 
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quently  exists  an  unwillingness  in  tliu  mind  of  a  testator  lo  UBr 
bosom  fjunily  dirangements  to  the  niinute  scrutiny  of  a  i^rofesr 
sional  adviser.  The  secrecy  of  u  bolicitor\s  office,  liow  strictly 
biievtr  maintained,  in  not  inviolate.  And  the  draft-drawing,  tlie 
copying,  and  the  engrossing  by  clerks  and  article  yoimg 
geDdemca,  affbtd  no  tmpting  prospect  tp  (he  ^4ta^r,  who  vunn 
yfiik  mfiwmiB  appnalMwioii  fthft  iMk  hdtoUiis  of  Wa  dfdigna. 
Ya|»  ^  iioiiiilmiIiiM9  tbl%  it  ahmtld  be  iMembmcl,  thai  An 
)av«  of  England  farm  fwiUy  one  ot  tb0  mos^  complioated  s^a^ 
laoa  ei  jiuriapnidence  ever  framed,  and  »  QP  Waneh  ia  simplipity 
flf  {NM  less  evident  than  in  such  aa  velata  IQ  l^fltaMllaiy  diapp^ 
Wtions.  Necessarily  embracing  efery  class  of  prtqwrly,  its  legal 
and  its  equitable  relations,  this  one  off-shoot  from  our  legal  sysn 
tem  extends  its  endless  ramifications  over  the  whole  structure  of 
jurisprudence.  Nor  is  it  a  superiicial  knowledge  of  law,  nor  evcu 
an  acquaintance  with  a  few  Icjvding  principles  or  generally  adopted 
forms  tliat  wiil  fairly  entitle  an  individual  to  withdraw  the  labour 
and  the  |)rofit  of  will-making  froni  the  hands  of  his  solicitor.  In  a 
Lreaii^^e  on  the  law  of  legacies,  held  by  the  profession  in  very  general 
repute,  nearly  a  thousand  axses  are  rcierred  to.  And  wlien,  added 
to  this,  the  statute  law,  and  the  thoroughly  indispensable  explan&* 
tMNia  wludi  aaopl  be  maatared,  even  nutting  u«nia  onl  of  dis 
aiMtticn^  aie  lewembeied* — feally  ve  oo  not  envy  ihe  neciMaaiy 
lalMMifa  of  an  aaaaleur  A  homdy  \mi  waeAil  proverb  telle  ^  na, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  being  penny  wise  and  pound  fooliah } 
and  if  Sir  Edward  Sngden  ean  be  reli^  on,  the  passion  for 
private  will-making  M^ply  realizes  the  idea.  '  It  ia,^  says  that 
distiiiguished  lawyer,  ^  quite  shocking  to  reflect  upon  the  litigat 
*  tion  which  has  been  occasioned  by  men  making  tneir  own  wills.' 
Indeed,  were  we  disposed  to  censure  this  little  book,  it  would 
be  only  on  the  ground  that,  affording  a  clew  to  legal  information, 
it  may,  perhaps,  on  the  Writer's  part  unwittingly,  tempt  beyond 
their  depth  not  a  few,  whom  its  prudent  cautions  shall  ia'd  to 
luliucnce.  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  medical  man  say, 
that  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  that  stock-book  of  our  nurse- 
ries and  our  medicine-chests,  had  given  the  profession  more  pracr 
tue  thMi  it  had  deprived  them  In  all  meeri^  ne  aotpresa 
the  hope  tluit  theee  Counaela  may  never  be  aulgected  to  tihe  aanm 
dubiona  approval*  We  are  avare  dial  theee  vieva  are  ftdly  en-i 
ffareed  in  pa^  7  and  8 ;  but  thor  importance  deroanda  aom^ihig 
more  than  «  mere  casual  notice. 

The  cl^apter  on  '  the  provision  to  be  made  for  widowa^^is  entitled 
to  serioua  conaideradon ;  and  moat  entirely  do  we  agree  with  this 
Writer,  In  deprecating  the  unwise  arrangement  which  woul4 
make  a  widow's  interest  in  the  property  of  her  husband  terminate 
on  a  second  marriage.    It  reminds  us  of  11  erodes  policy,  who,  to 
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the  chief  nobility  of  Judca  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  day  of 
his  decease ;  determined  that  if  the  people  could  not  mourn  for 
t)idr  king,  they  might  At  least  be  led  to  griere  for  their  countzy. 
A  huabaiid  should  endeftvour  so  to  1ive»  thftt  Ihr  his  low,  not 
finr  the  fettering  poHey  of  a  jealoiM  will,  Ae  gray  haifs  of  his 
ividow  should  be  broi^ht  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

The  Writer  of  these  Counsds  seems  to  dispose  somewhat  warn- 
manly  of  the  quesdons  of  primogeniture  and  imequal  distrihmiesi 
of  property.  *  It  is  presomed  that  a  Christian  parent  will  gamally 

*  feel  It  right  to  direct  the  distribution  of  his  property  amongst  au 
'  his  children  in  equal  shares. (p.  27  )  Now,  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
sumption, it  strikes  us  that  sonic  regard  must  be  had  to  the  present 
state  of  society.  Sons,  especially  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
generally  receive,  in  proportion  to  the  parents  property,  a  larr^er 
division  than  the  daugnters.  In  forming  family  arrangementii, 
this  principle  cannot  be  overlooked.  Tlic  daughter  with  a  fortune 
of  i?10,000,  is  looked  upon  as  fairly  entitled  to  form  as  respect* 
able  A  connezioii  in  life  as  the  son  mfStt  £20,000 ;  it  would  there- 

jat  least  in  our  conception,  savour  of  injustice,  for  a  parent, 
by  dividins^  his  property  equally,  to  nut  back  the  son  in  his 
social  standing,  at  the  same  moment  aoTandng  the  daughter  to 

*  position  which  the  &ther'*s  property  scarcely  entitles  her  So 
maintain.  Nor  is  the  argument  materially  aifected»  by  snpposi^g 
the  daughter  to  remain  unmarried ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  property 
fairly  required  to  support  a  single  lady,  should  not  obviously 
equal  the  portion  to  be  divided  amongst  the  «?on'*s  family.  We 
do  not  like  to  speak  of  '*  marrying,  and  cnviug  in  marriage"^  quite 
in  this  comnnprcial  spirit;  but  injustice  must  not  in  any  case  be 
perpetrated  because  delicacy  refu!?es  to  interfere. 

We  would  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  chapter 

*  Oil  the  provision  to  be  made  for  poor  relations,  friends,  and 
ministers.**    It  is  indeed  '  a  rather '  hard  as  well  as  a  ^  singular 

*  fact,  that  legacies  often  roll  into  the  laps  of  preachers  to  whom 

*  GM  has  ^ven  a  sufficiency  of  this  world^s  goods»  but  the  de> 

*  pendent  mmister  with  a  lam  fiunily  is  gencnlly  paswd  by.^ — 
(p.46.) 

There  are  some  very  serious  counsels  to  professors  of  religion, 
in  the  chapter  ^  On  the  Claims  of  the  Redeemer's  Cause**  We 
shall  aTail  ourselves  of  one  or  two  sentences. 

'It  has  been  properly  remarked,  in  the  report  uf  a  public  society, 
tbat  it  is  usual,  m  making  wills,  to  remember  those  persons  and  objects 
who  hold  the  nearest  place  in  our  affections.  Why  then  should  Chris&aoa 
so  often  finget  the  fnend  they  have  above  ?  ••••••Is  it  right  in  a  rich  man* 

who  has  no  children  or  immediate  connexions  in  a  dependent  con<- 
dition,  to  give  the  great  bulk  of  liis  property  to  incrca-sp  the  pride  and 
respoii.sibiiity  of  those  who  are  already  rich.  Should  not  such  a  man^ 
after  devi^g  part  of  .bis  wealth  to  relations,  friends^  or  servantsi,  to 
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convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love^  give  a  lai^  portion  of  it  for 
the  spread  of  Chtiitiaiiitj,  aiid  to  IncmM  tiie  eomforts  of  the  poor, 
while  he  ]iTed»  were  refimhed  by  the  streams  of  his  hospitality/ 

pp.  G2, 64. 

We  are  aware  ihaft  misapplied  endowments  will  throw  a  stum- 
Ui])g4)lock  in  the  way  ^  some ;  but,  surelvy  there  are  societies 
labouring  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  seek  not  future  endow- 
flMnts,  but  present  means  of  usefulness.  Poor,  from  the  migbty 
sphsre  of  exertion  which  on  all  sides  opens  upon  them,  and 
poorer  stiU,  from  the  contracted  spirit  of  the  Christian  giver, 
they  demand  at  least,  that  if  the  stream  of  Christian  liberality 
has  been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channel  during  the  testa- 
tor's life,  at  any  rate,  in  death,  the  fountain  should  be  opened. 

The  Appcudix  contains  much  that  is  valuable. — Table  No.  1, 
*  On  the  Devolution  of  an  Iiitostatc"??  Pr()])crtY,'  affords  a  clear 
fmrnmary  of  the  law  of  distribution; — tbcmgh  we  can  scarcely 
agree  witli  tlie  Writer,  that  dower  is  an  interest  too  immaterial  for 
notice :  v,  c  are  convinced,  that  if,  instead  of  compiling  a  table,  he 
bad  been  perusing  an  abstract  of  title,  this  position  would  never 
ba?ebeen  nasarded.  So,  No.  5,  of  the  same  table,  requires  in  our 
riew  a  slight  qualification*  Any  property  of  the  wife^s  prerioiis 
to  her  marriage,  whidi  during  coverture  we  husband  neglects  to 
rodnee  into  possession,  is  not  leooTerable  by  the  husbmd  afbr 
the  wife^s  death. 

Nor  is  the  explanation  of  law  terms,  from  its  brevity,  quite  sa> 
tidhctovy.  To  know  that  an  assignor  is  one  who  assigns  pro* 
perty,  and  that  an  assignee  is  one  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  will 
never  entitle  a  man  to  aspire  to  the  woolsack.  And  we  should 
fear  tliat  the  definition  of  au  estate  at  will,  would  possibly  mis^ 
lead  any  one  who  had  not  been  previously  told,  that  our  courts  ot* 
law  always  construe  them  into  the  more  certain  tenancies  of 
states  from  year  to  year. 

These  art;,  bowc  ver,  minor  blemishes,  scarcely  perceptible  by 
any  but  professional  ur  reviewing  eyeb.  Setting  these  aside,  we 
cordially  recommend  these  faith^  Counsels  of  a  Retbed  SoJicitor 
to  ibe  caadid  attention  of  the  Christian  reader. 

The  ol||ect>aad  nature  of  the  second  work  noticed  at  the  head 
of  this  arttde^  are  alinost  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title-page. 
The  great  responsibility  which  the  office  of  executor  or  admi- 
aislnitor  entaLU  upon  him  who  undertakes  it,  Mr.  Matthews 
remarks,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  comfort  and 
safety,  that  he  should  have  a  proper  understanding  of  its  various 
duties  and  requirements ;  a  misapprehension  of  which  is  often 
attended  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  work  is 
written  in  a  plain  and  luminous  style,  divested  of  technicalities 
so  far  as  possible ;  while  the  confidence  of  the  reader  is  warranted 
and  sustained  by  a  continued  reference  to  decided  cases  and  the 
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standard  authorities,  wliich  will  render  the  Toliiiii^  « tnehil  com- 
pendium fer  professional  purposes.  The  Btetat^.i^tilti|i|(  to  fins 
probate  and  legacy  duties  aire  given  lit  length  in  tiie  tffem  of 
notes.  The  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Tables  greatly  enhances 
the  Talneof  the  werk ;  and  there  iiP^what  is  indtqmtabie  in  eodi 
a  bodk-s-an  eaoeUent  index. 


Art.  V. — A  PnHettant  Memorial,  fir  Ihe  Commematathn,  9H  tke 

Pof/rth  Day  of  October,  MDCccxxxr,  of  fhr  Thirr!  Cenienniy  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  of  the  Publicntion  of  the  First  entire  Pro- 
lostant  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  Oct.  4,  mdxxxv.  By 
ThoDiaa  Ilartwell  Iiornc»  B.D.,  Author  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Critiod  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ISmo. 
pp.  84.   Price      or  10#.  per  doe.  London,  1835. 

nPHK  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany  Iiave  no  fewer  than 
three  secular  commemorations  of  the  Reformation,  at  difibrent 

Etriodk  bf  enny  century :  tUt,^  Ist.  in  the  year  17f  en  aocomt  ef 
uthePi  pdbfication  or  his  theses  against  the  sale  of  indnigenciea^ 
winch  is  cnnndered  as  the  oommenoenent  of  the  Sainn  ]ln» 
formation ;  2d.  in  the  year  80,  on  account  of  the  ptesentaddtt  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  and  3d.  in  the  s  car  84,  on  acootmt 
of  the  publication  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  German  language, 
by  Lutlier.  On  the  21st  of  Novcmbrr,  last  year,  all  the  Lutheran 
Churches  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  this 
country,  celebrated  tlio  ]t\^t  of  these  secular  commemorations 
with  great  solemnity.  This  year,  Geneva  celebrates  the  third 
centenary  of  her  Reformation.  The  French  Protestant  Churches, 
it  is  understood,  Avill  commemorate  the  Reformation  in  that 
country  next  year.  England  has  assuredly  not  less  reason  for 
grateftilly  and  devoutly  celebrating  her  emancipation  from  the 
spiritual  thraldom  of  I'opcry,  than  the  countries  <n  the  Continent ; 
mud  we  ate  glad  to  find  that,  without  waiting  for  any  royal  order 
In  eouncIL  or  decree  in  conrocation,  or  motion  in  Pteliaincnt,  the 
proposal  nas  been  suggested  and  fii?earably  ^tmained  by  foe. 
testants  of  different  Mdninatknis,  to  obtetre  the  4ih  of  October 
next,  in  religious  commemorathm  ef  the  English  Beftnnation. 

Like  the  Lutheian  Churches,  we  toiglit  fix  npon  sevml  din^ 
tnict  epochs  as  almost  equally  memorable.  Wiclirs  cxattkh 
rersy  with  the  Mendicant  Monks  in  1360,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  beginninf^  of  the  first  English  Reformation  ;— the 
spirited  refusal  of  the  Parliament  of  to  pay  the  tribute 

claimed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff*;— the  elevation  of  VViclil  to  the 
chair  of  dirinity  at  Oxford  in  1372;  and,  could  tlie  precise  date 
be  ascertained,  his  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  yet  Un- 
formed vernacular  tongue  ; — are  all  events  as  worthy  of  memo- 
rial to  Englishmen,  as  any  historic  fact  connected  with  the  career 
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of  XjQllier  can  be  to  <mr  Smn  neiglilMnin.   It  is  tnie»  that llie 

*  noftiiiig-atar^  of  that  early  refonnatioa  aet  in  gloom,  and  was 
£»lIowed  by  a  long  interval  of  darkness,  ocoaiioned  by  the  civil 
wars  and  the  regained  ascendancy  of  the  priesthoods  but  why 
ahouid  we  post-date  the  actual  break  of  day»  because  it  was 
sdbsequently  overclouded  ?  All  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  tlie  writings  of  our  great  Proto-Reformer. 
John  Huss,  who  may  be  called  a  disciple  of  Wiclif,  suffered  in 
14-15;  Jerome  of  Prngne,  in  1410;  l^ord  Cobimm,  in  1418. 
From  14.>7»  the  Episco])al  Cliurcli  of  the  United  Brethren  dates 
its  tuundation.  In  1^11),  Zwinglc  befjan  to  preach  the  Reformed 
doctrine.  Only  ten  years  after,  in  Lj2(i,  TindaPs  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Hamburg,  liilney,  the  spiri- 
tual fiither  of  Latimer,  was  apprehend^  for  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  R^bttnatioii,  in  1527,  and  sutfbied  in  1531.  Thidal  was 
mppieheiided  at  Antwerp  in  1534,  and  strangled  in  1536.  The 
persecBlion  of  the  LoUatds  of  BookinghaRishtre  took  place  mnch 
earlier^  from  a.  d.  1508  to  1528;  shewing  how  widely  those  doc^ 
trines  were  difliised  in  this  country,  before  the  iiame  of  Luther 
had  been  heard  of ;  that,  in  fact,  the  light  of  Divine  truth  had 
never  been  extinguished  in  the  land,  from  the  time  of  Wiclif  to 
that  of  Latimer.  The  twelfth  article  of  accusation  against 
Thomas  Mann,  who  was  apprehended  in  1511,  and  burned  in 
Smithfield  in  1518,  alleges,  that  '  since  the  time  of  his  abjura- 

*  tion,  he  had  said,  that  he  and  his  wite  had  turned  six  or  seven 

*  hundred  people  unto  those  opinions.'  The  year  1534  is  memo- 
rable for  the  act  of  Parliament  abolisliin^  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
and  establishing  the  King's  supremacy,  in  tliis  country.  Protest- 
antism, as  a  political  causCj  dates  from  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
ptinces  and  free  cities  of  the  Emmre  against  the  mtolerant  de- 
cree of  the  imperial  Diet,  in  15$S9.  l%e  Ccm&ssion  of.  Auga. 
buTff  was  presented  to  the  Diet  in  the  following  year.  The  first 
Hemtic  Confeidon  was  drawn  up  in  1537*  Articles  of  die 
Anglican  Church  were  agreed  on  in  J559L  And  Protestantism 
wna  reatmed  in  England,  af^er  tlie  sanguinaiy  interval  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1558. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  chronological  facts  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  Reforrriation.  But  the  present  year  is 
the  tercentenary  of  an  event  whicli,  from  its  important  results, 
may  most  appropriately  be  fixed  upon  as  aw  era  of  our  religious 
history' ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  corresponds  })rcciscly  to  the 
third  of  those  secular  pcriofis  which  are  commemorated  by  the 
Lutheran  Churches.  In  1^333,  (the  year  after  the  publication  of 
Luther's  Bible,)  xMiles  Coverdale  pubhshed  at  Zurich,  the  first 
entire  English  Protestant  Version  of  the  fiiUe  ever  prMstf*. 

*  It  is  nscssiary  thus  to  qualify  ths  statement  ef  Mr«  Hsrae^  lines 
TOl.  XIT. — M.S.  e  c 
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Of  this  cver-to-be^remembered  woiiiy  vhichi  tlMM|^  nipcnedid 
fay  other  Transfaitiopf,  has,  in  aonit  iMpects,  nerer  heen  wax- 
patsed,  Mr.  Home  gives  the  following  aoeount  in  tbe  luefbl  litlie 
Memorial  be  faea  pat  ftirth  on  theooeaaion. 

•  Account  of  the  tint  entire  Protestant  English  Version  of  the  Bible, 
published  by  Myles  Ckiferdale,  Bialum  of  fixeler  dniiiiff  the  Rcini 
cfKiiigEdmd  VL 

'  In  the  year  1535,  this  most  valuable  present  to  English  Pko* 
teitanta  was  emnpleted  abroad,  under  the  direction  of  Myles  Cover- 
dale,  a  man  greatly  nnd  deservedly  esteemed  for  piety,  Icnn-wled^e  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preaL'hing  ;  on  account  of  which  qualities 
Kinc  Edward  VI.  advLinced  liim  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  This  first 
truuslation  of  the  whole  liible  ever  printed  in  English  is  gcuenilly 
Mdled  «'0»wHalera  Ubb:"  itJae  IbUo  vohnne,  and  from  the 
pearanoe  of  the  types  it  2a  now  generally  omildand  to  have  beM 
printed  at  Zurich,  in  the  printing  office  of  Chriitopher  FiuschoffR 
The  foUewing  ia  the  titl*>pi^  eC  this  eitienwiy  xaie  and  eorioiia  ^ 
Inae. 

•  Biblia.   The  Bible,  that  ia»  the  holy  Scripture  of 

the  Olcle  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  the  JDoHche  and  I^et^n  into 

lishe,  M.  D.  XXXV. 

'  This  translation  is  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  \\'hom  Covet- 
dale  in  his  dedication  honestly  tells,  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title 
of  Dcjender  Ike  FaiUtf  only  because  his  highness  liu  tiered  his 
Uahapa  tohem  Oed'a  word«  the  Ml  of  lUth,  end  to  peraecote  the 
levers  and  mifustm  of  it ; "  hnt  at  the  eaoM  time  he  intimalea  hia  ean- 
victien  that  this  title  will  prove  a  prophecy;  that,  "  by  the  righteous 
administration  of  his  Grace  the  faith  shall  be  so  defended,  that  God's 
word,  the  mother  of  faith,  should  have  its  free  otmrse  thorow  all 
Christendomc,  but  especiallv  in  his  Grace's  realme.'*  As  to  the  trans* 
lation  itself,  he  observes  in  his  dedication  and  epistle  to  the  reader, 
llial  it  was  "  neither  his  labour  nor  his  deaire  to  have  this  work  put 
into  his  hand;  hot  *  when  ethers  were  moved  hy  tiie  Holy  Ghost  to 
nndeitake  the  cost  of  it,'  he  was  the  more  bold  to  ennge  in  the  earn* 
cation  of  it.  Agieeably*  therefore,  to  deabe,  he  set  for^  thia  '  ipn» 
cial '  translation,  not  in  contempt  of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way 
of  reprovinj:^  them,  but  humbly  and  faithfully  folkmnng  his  inter- 

S'eters,  and  that  under  correction.  Of  these,  Le  snid,  he  used  five 
fferent  oneS)  who  had  translated  the  Scripture^i  not  only  into  Latia» 
bnt  also  into  Onteh.  He  foither  dcolared,  that  he  had  neither  wrested 
nor  altered  so  much  as  <»ie  word  for  the  maintenance  ti  aay  «ia««ifr  of 
aect,  but  had  Avith  a  dear  conacaence  purely  and  faithful^  tvaaalated 
out  of  the  forrpninc^  interpreters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  mn« 
nifest  truth  of  the  bcriptures.   But  because  such  different  tnuislatSoni^ 


tno  English  Versions  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  earliest  was  that  of  Wiclif :  the  second^  t)>at 
of  the  nnhttown  Anthor  of  the    Ebicidariutn  BibUontnu" 
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W  mw,  were  apt  to  offnd  weak  min^,  b«  aidad,  tint  tiim  cama 

■UBa  understanding  and  knowledga  of  the  Scripture  by  tlMia  sundry 
trwiilatlitlBj  than  by  all  the  ^^losses  of  sophistical  doctors;  and  ha 
therefore  desires,  that  offence  might  not  be  taken,  because  one  trans- 
lated *  scribe,'  nnd  another  '  lawyer/  one  *  repentance/  and  another 

•penance,'  or  '  uiiieudment.'  ** 

*  The  fulluwiug  specimen  contdiia  the  nineteenth  Ftalm,  iiufiaiip 
■Uty  to  the  umneratioa  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  as  ttaBshted  by  CoifWp 
dsle»  by  wboDi  it  is  numbered  xviii.,  aeeaidiiig  to  tiie  order  ftnid  in  the 
fliptagmi  Oiosk  aad  in  the  Latia  Vnlgato  iMV^^ 


« The  XVIU*  A  PSALME  OF  DAUID. 

<  The  very  hsoiieii  dedare  the  glory  off 
Godf  ad  the  very  firmamet  sheweth 
his  hadye  workc.    One  daye  telleth 
another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another. 
There  18  netht  r  speach  ner  language,  but  the- 
ir voyces  are  herde  amoge  the,    Their  sou- 
do  is  gone  out  into  ell  hiidestiiid  their  wov« 
del  iato  the  endes  of  the  worlde. 

In  the  hath  he  sett  a  tabernacle  frr  y*  S5 
Be»  which  Cometh  forth  sm  a  brydegrome  out 
ef  his  chambre,  and  rcioyseth  as  a  giaunte  to  ru 
ne  hin  course.    It  goeth  forth  fro  the  one  en 
de  of  the  htauen,  and  runneth  aboute  vnto 
the  same  ende  agaynOj  and  thevo  maye  no  na.hy 
dehisMelf ftStheheotethone  Tbekwo 
of  the  Lorde  is  a  perfecte  hiwe,  it  quicke- 
neth  the  sevfe.   The  testioiony  of  y'  Lorde 
is  tnie,  and  geueth  wisdome  euen  vnto  babes. 
The  btatutes  of  the  Lorde  are  right,  and  re- 
ioyse  the  herte :  y*  coniaundemet  of  y*  Lorde 
is  pure,  and  geueth  light  vnto  the  eyes. 

The  IwB  gf  the  Lords  is  deeDO»  end  enda 
«ofli  ftr  enet:  liM  Judgmentss  of  the  Lorde 
aiotroeiadrigltioiisaUtPgsUier.  More 
plflssnnt  are  they  then  golde,  yee  then  n>och 
fyne  golde:  sweter  then  hony  and  the  hony  com 
be.    These  thy  seruaunt  kepeth,  and  for  kepin- 
ge  of  them  there  is  great*)  rewarde.  Who 
cantell,  howoftheoffendeth?  OboUsethou 
me  fro  my  secrete  finitei.  Kepe  thy  semau 
to  also  from  presumptnOQS  vjmie^,  lest  they 
get  the  dominion  ouer  roe :  so  ahal  I  be  vnde- 
fyled  &  innocet  frfl  t}ie  greate  offence.  Yee 
the  wordes  of  my  moutli  and  the  nieditacic*  of 
my  hcrte  shal  be  acceptable  vnto  the,  o  hor- 
de,  my  helper  and  my  redemcr*" 

c  c  2 


I 
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<  Vnm  CoverdaU't  IMtcaliMi  to  Hemy  VIII.»  it  mmm  nnJwtiU 
lliat  Ms  tmndptkm  was  penntltod  to  b«  fetd  W  lh«  people:  tor  in  tlie 
]fear  1536^  ihortly  after  it  was  printed^  &  royal  injunction  was  ianicd 
to  the  clergy  to  provide  a  book    of  the  whole  BAu,  both  in  Xjtiem, 

and  also  in  English,  nnd  lay  the  same  in  the  quire  for  evcryo  man 
that  will  to  loke  and  reade  theroii,"  in  every  parish  church  ;  which 
was  cvrtuialy  equivalent  to  an  express  approbation  of  Coverdale's 
Bible,  as  there  was  no  other  at  that  time  in  English.  Dr.  Geddes 
{Prospectus  for  a  new  TransUUum,  p.  88.)  says  of  this  translation. 
From  Genene  to  the  end  of  Chromcleo»  and  the  book  of  Jonah,  m 
by  Tyndal ;  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  by  CoTerdale.  The  whole 
New  Testament  is  Tyndal's."  Bnt  from  the  collation  of  Lewis, 
it  is  evident  that  Coverdale  corrected  Tyndal's  translation.  Fulke 
{Defence  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Bible)  relates,  that  *'  when 
Coverdale*8  translation  was  finished,  and  presented  to  Henry,  he  gave 
it  to  Bishop  Gardiner  and  some  others  to  .examine.  They  kept  it  so 
long,  that  at  last  Henry  had  to  call  for  it  himself.  When  theyde- 
livered  the  bookj  he  denanded  their  opinion  of  the  translation.  They 
aniweredy  that  there  were  many  faults  in  it.  '  Well/  aeid  the  king, 
'  but  are  there  any  hereeies  mentioned  in  it?'  They  replied,  '  There 
were  no  heresies  they  could  find.'  <  If  there  be  no  beredes,'  said 
Henry,  *  thon,  in  (rod's  name,  let  it      nbrond  nmon?  onr  people.*  ** 

'  CoNcnluk'  callt'tl  his  version  a  "  special "  translation,  because  it 
was  ditferent  fruni  llie  former  Enrjlish  tianslaiiuiis  :  its  noble  simpli- 
citv,  perspicuity,  and  purity  of  btyle  are  truly  astonishing.  It  is  di- 
TiaedTinto  lix  tomes  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and  for- 
aiihed  with  seriptore  rerarenoea  in  the  margin.  The  last  page  baa 
these  words  :  "  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  if.i>.  XXXT*  and 
fyniahed  the  fourth  daye  of  October."  Of  this  Bible  there  waa  an* 
other  edition  in  a  large  4to,  1 550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new 
title,  1553;  and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  nil  the  editions  of  it 
which  were  ever  published.  {Lewis's-  Historif  of  Kutsiish  Translations 
of  the  Bible,  pp.  91 — 104.)  Copies  uf  Bi>)io])  Coverdale  s  version  of 
the  Bible  are  preserved  in  the  following  libraries,  viz. :  of  the  British 
Mnaemn  and  Sion  College,  in  London ;  of  hta  Otaoe  the  Aiehbishop 
of  Centerbnry,  at  Lamb^h  %  in  the  Pnblie  Library  at  Cbnkbridge ;  in 
the  Library  at  All  Souls'  C(i!!eii;e,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ftvd :  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  Academy  at  firieloL'  * 

pp.124— 28. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  enterincf  into  any  remarks  upon  the 
Traui»laliou  itself;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  singular 
statement  of  the  title-page,  which  represtuts  it  tu  iiavc  been  made 
<  from  the  Douche  (German.?)  and  Latvn  into  English.'  Tin- 
d«U  whose  version  forms  the  basis  of  tbis  Bible,  published  three 
editions  of  his  New  Testament  in  7»  «nd  8.   Two  years 

*  We  bave  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work,  but  it  is  in  small  4to. 
imibrtQnately,  the  title  page  is  wanting.    It  Is  in  the  CM  English 
kttar. 
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later,  his  tmntlKtm  of  the  Pentateudi  appeaiaci  st  Hwmknr^i 

with  another  edition  of  his  New  Testamenl.  The  Psalms  and 
the  Prophet  Jonah  were  also  printed  separately  in  his  lifetime; 
and  he  translated  the  other  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
end  of  Nehemiah.  Now,  whatever  translations  into  Latin  and 
Dutch,  or  German,  Coverdale  may  havo  used,  either  in  his  own 
part  of  tlic  \vork,  or  in  correcting  Tmdars,  it  is  certain  that  Tin- 
dal  himfscli  made  use  of  the  originals*,  and  his  translatioji  bears 
every  internal  mark  of  originality, 

hut  to  return  to  our  immctliate  subject,  the  connexion  between 
the  printing  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  English  Bible  and 
the  Reformati<ui :  the  anger,  alarm,  and  vindictive  cruelty  of  the 
Popish  part}r,  vbidi  were  stimd  up    the  traoslation,  and  especially 

S'  the  printing  of  the  Scriptufet,  may  teadi  us  duly  to  estimate 
e  momentous  efiects  of  this  application  of  what  John  Fox  styles, 

*  the  Dime  and  miraculous  tnyention  of  printing.^   *  And  here- 

*  in,'*  says  the  venerable  ^Martyrologist,  '  we  have  first  to  behold 

*  the  admirable  work  of  God'^s  wisdom,  for,  as  the  first  decay  and 

*  ruin  of  the  Church  before  began  of  rude  ignorance  and  lack  of 

*  knowledge  in  teachers ;  so,  to  restore  the  Church  again  by  doc- 

*  trine  and  leaminr^,  it  ]>lcased  God  to  open  to  man  the  Art  of 
'  Pkinting,  the  time  \vhereot'  was  shortly  after  the  burning  of 

*  Hiiss  and  Jerome,  a.d.  1416-1-.    Printing,  beinpr  opened,  in- 

*  Stantly  ministered  unt(j  the  C.'luirch  tlie  iustruinents  and  tools 

*  of  learning  and  knowledge,  wluch  were  good  bookti  and  authors 

*  which  before  lay  hid  and  unknown.    The  science  of  printing 

*  being  found,  immediately  followed  the  grace  of  God  which 

*  stirred  up  good  wits,  aptl^  to  conceive  the  light  of  knowledge 

*  and  of  judgement ;  by  which  light,  darkness  began  to  be  espied, 

*  and  ignorance  to  be  detected,  truth  from  error,  religion  to  be 

*  discerned  from  snperstidon/J 

Again,  he  elsewhere  thus  dilates  upon  the  benefit  of  this 
furious  iuTention. 

'  What  man  soeTer  was  the  instrument,  without  doubt  God  him- 
'  self  was  the  ordiuner  and  disposer  thereof,  as  he  was  of  the  gift 


*  See  his  Prologue  npon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  edition 
of  the  Testament  printed  in  153,3.  The  learned  reader  may  also  be 
reiFbrred  to  the  proof  of  the  fact,  adduced  in  Mr.  Walker's  "  Second 
I*etter  to  tlic  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,"  1828. 

•f-  The  secular  celebration  of  tiic  iiiveiiLiou  uf  priaUiig  was  held  at 
Haerlem  with  greatoomp  on  the  Ifith  of  July  last.  Thit  woold  fix 
the  date  to  1435.  Fdx  mentions  the  year  1450  as  <  fiunous  and  memo* 
raUe  Ibr  the  invention.'  The  Bible  was^  in  &ct^  first  published  in  that 
year,  from  metal  tvpes. 

t  Tnu^  Society's  edition  of  British  Reformers.  Wiolif  to  BiUiey, 

p.  381. 
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of  toBKoei.  And  weU  mgy  iMi  dft  rffiriiilwy  be  PMcmbM  to 

*  die  gift  of  tofngoes:  iut  as  God  then  q>ahe  wrai  many  tongses, 

*  and  yet  all  diat  would  not  turn  the  Jews ;  so  now,  when  iStm 

*  Holy  Ghost  ipeaketh  to  the  adwiaries  in  innnMCfaUe  sorts  oC 

*  books,  yet  they  will  not  be  conTerted,  nor  torn  to  the  gospel. 

'  Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord  hath 

*  given  this  gift  of  printing  to  the  earth,  and  to  what  mat  utility 

*  and  necessity  it  serves,  it  is  not  hard  to  judge,  whoso  wisely 
'  considers  both  the  time  of  the  sending,  and  the  seqod.  whicn 

*  thereof  ensueth. 

*  And  first,  touching"  the  time  of  this  faculty  given  to  the  use 

*  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked,  Uiat  when  tiie  bishop  of  Homo 

*  with  all  the  whole  and  full  consent  of  the  cardinals,  patriarchal 

*  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  ]irior8,  lawyers,  doctors,  provosts, 

*  deans,  archdeacons,  assembled  together  m  the  council  of  Con« 

*  stance,  had  condemned  poor  John  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to 

*  death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they  were  no  heretics,  and 

*  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians  and  all  the  world  under 

*  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Romish  see ;  and  had  made  all 
'  Christian  people  obediendaries  and  vassala  onto  the  same,  haying, 

*  as  one  would  say,  aU  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  tho  matter 

*  now  was  past  not  only  dio^iower  of  aU  men,  bnt  the  hope  also 
'  of  any  man  to  be  veooyered — ^in  thia  very  time  so  dangonma  and 
'  desperate,  whevoman^s  power  oould  do  no  aon^  there  thofaleasad 

*  wisdom  and  omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his 

*  chmcb ;  not  with  sword  and  target  to  snbdno  Ins  oiaHed  adver- 

*  sary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and  reading,  to  convince  dark- 
'  ness  by  light,  error  fay  truth,  ignownoe  by  lesming.    So  that, 

*  by  this  means  of  printing,  the  seeret  operation  or  God  hath 

*  heaped  upon  that  proud  langdom  a  double  confusion.    God  of 

*  his  secret  judgment,  seeing  it  was  time  to  help  his  church,  found 

*  a  wfjy  by  this  faculty  of  printing,  not  only  to  confound  his  life 

*  and  converhation,  wliicb  before  lie  could  not  abide  to  be  touched, 
'  but  also  to  cast  down  tlie  ibundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  cx- 

*  amine,  confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions 

*  most  detestable  in  such  sort,  that  though  his  life  wire  ever  so 
'  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no  man  u  so  blind 

*  but  he  may  see,  that  either  the  Pope  is  antichrist,  or  else  that 

*  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the  Pope ;  and  all  this  doth  and  will 

*  hereafter  more  and  more  appear  by  printing. 

•  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  hereby  tongues  arc  known,  know- 
'  led^e  groweth,  judgment  increaseth,  books  are  dispersed,  the 

*  Scripture  Is  seen,  the  doctors  are  read,  stories  are  opened,  tinM 

*  compared,  trath  discerned,  ftlsdiood  detected,  and  with  finger 
'pointed,  and  all^  as  I  smd,  thnnmh  the  bsnefit  of  printuig* 

*  wVhciefiire,  I  suppose,  that  either  die  Pope  must  abolidi  prin^ 

*  log,  or  he  must  sen  a  now  world  to  reign  over;  for  clie»  as  this 
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*  world  slandeth,  prtntikg  doubtless  will  abolish  him.  But 
'  the  Pope,  and  all  his  college  of  cardinals,  must  understand,  that 
'  through  the  light  of  printing  the  world  beginneth  now  to  have 
'  eyes  to  see,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so  invisible  ia 
U  net,  but  he  will  be  spied.    And  although  through  might  he 

*  ttopped  the  noalh  tif  John  Hum  beftire,  and  of  Jeiome,  that  they 
'  nigbt  not  pieeoh,  thinking  to  mal»  his  kiiudom  sure ;  yet,  m- 
'  Head  of  J.  ifuai  and  otiiei«>Qod  halh  openedtbepfess  to  pmch» 
'  vhoee  Toice  the  Pope  is  ne^  able  to  itop  with  all  the  puissance 
'  of  his  triple  ecown.   By  this  printing,  as  bt  die  gift  of  tongues, 

'  sad  as  by  die  singular  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of 
'  the  Gospel  soiUKKth  to  dl  nations  and  countries  under  heaTen, 
and  what  God  iwvealeth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many,  and 
'  what  is  known  in  one  nadon,  is  opened  to  all. 

*  The  first  and  best  were  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  the  bene- 
fit of  printing,  to  learn  and  know  the  truth.  If  he  will  not,  let 
him  well  understand  that  printing  is  not  setup  for  nought.  To 
strive  a(;^ainst  the  stream  it  availeth  wot.  What  the  Pope  hath 
lost,  since  printing  and  the  press  began  to  ]ircacli,  let  him  reckon. 
First,  when  Erasmus  wrote,  and  Frobenius  printed,  what  a  blow 
thereby  was  <z;iven  to  all  friars  and  monks  in  the  worid  1  And 
who  seeth  not  that  the  pen  of  Luther  following  after  Erasmus, 
and  set  forward  by  writing,  hath  set  the  triple  crown  so  awry  on 
the  ]'o]K''s  head,  that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  set  straight  again? 

*  Briefly,  if  there  were  no  demonstration  to  lead,  yet  by  this 
one  argument  of  printing,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  might  understand 
the  counsel  and  purpose  of  the  Lord  to  work  against  him, 
having  provided  audi  m  wny  in  earth,  that  almost  how  many 
printing  presses  there  are  in  the  woild>  so  many  block-bousea 
tfaope  aie  against  the  liidi  easde  of  St.  Angelo ;  so  that  either 
Ae  Pope  must  aboHili  knowleAce  and  printing,  or  printing  at 
length  will  root  bim  out.  For  if  a  man  wisely  consider  the  hold 
taS  standing  of  the  Pope,  dras  he  may  repute  widi  himself,  that 
as  neliiing  made  the  l^ope  strong  in  time  past,  but  lack  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance  of  simple  Christians ;  so  contrariwise, 
now  no&hig  doth  debilitate  and  shake  the  high  spire  of  his 
papacy  so  much  ae  reading,  preaching,  knowledge,  and  judg* 
ment,  that  is  to  say,  the  fruit  of  printing.  Whereof  some  ezpe^ 
rience  we  see  abready,  and  more  is  like,  by  the  Lord'^s  blessing, 
to  follow.  For  although,  through  outward  force  and  violent 
cruelty,  tongues  dare  not  speak,  yet  the  hearts  of  men  daily,  no 
doubt,  are  instructed  tlirough  the  benelit  of  printing.  And 
though  the  Pope  doth  now  hold  by  cruelty,  and  in  times  past 
by  ignorance,  had  all  under  his  possession  :  yet  neither  must  he 
think  that  violence  will  always  continue,  neither  must  he  hope 
for  that  now,  which  he  had  then  ;  forsomuch  as  in  former  days 
books  were  scarce,  and  of  such  excessive  price,  that  few  could 
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*  attain  to  the  buying,  fewer  to  tbe  reading  and  studying^  wbkb 

*  books  now,  by  means  of  this  art,  are  made  easy  nnlo  alTmen. 

^  Moreover,  for  d^ect  of  books  and  good  authors  uniTersities 

*  were  decayed,  and  good  understandings  kept  in  ignorance,  while 

*  begging  friars,  scraping  all  the  wealth  from  other  priests,  heaped 
'  up  all  books  that  could  be  gotten  into  their  own  libraries ;  where 

*  either  they  did  not  diligently  apply  them,  or  else  did  not  rightly 

*  use  them,  or  at  least  kept  them  from  such  as  more  fruitfully  would 

*  have  perused  them.    In  this  then  so  great  rarity,  and  also 

*  dearth  of  good  books,  when  neither  they  which  could  liave  books 

*  wnulfl  well  nse  them,  nor  tliry  thnt  would  could  have  them  to  iif^c, 
'  what  marvel  if  the  greediness  of  a  few  ])relates  abused  the  blind- 

*  ness  of  those  days,  to  the  advancement  of  themselves  ?  Where- 

*  fore,  Almighty  God  of  his  merciful  providence,  seeing  both 

*  what  lacked  in  the  church,  and  how  also  to  remedy  the  same, 

*  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  gave  the  understanding  of  this 

*  excellent  art  or  science  of  ])riuting,  whereby  three  singular  com- 

*  modities  at  one  time  came  to  the  world.    First,  the  price  of  all 

*  books  is  diminished.  Secondly,  the  speedy  help  of  reading 
^  more  furthered.  And  thirdly,  the  plenty  of  all  good  authors 
'  enlaiged.  By  reason  whereof,  as  pnntmg  of  books  ministered 
'  matter  of  feaain|f ;  so  reading  brought  learning,  learning  showed 

*  light,  by  the  brightness  whereof  blind  ignorance  was  suppressed, 

*  error  detected,  and  finally,  God^s  glory,  with  the  tmth  of  his 

*  word,  advanced.* 

To  tbe  art  of  Printing,  Europe  ow^  at  least  die  perma/nenee 
of  her  political  and  religious  reformation.  This  discovery  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  mind,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  principles  that  spread  with  the  subtile  swifhiess 
of  electricity.  As  long  as  the  Temacular  Scriptures  could  be 
multiplied  onl^  by  the  slow  process  of  transcription,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  vigilance  of  the  Romanists  to  frustrate  the  pious  seal 
of  those  who  were  making  these  noble  efforts  to  give  a  wider  cir- 
culation to  the  word  of  life.  In  the  year  1408,  Archbishop 
Arundel  issued  the  intolerant  and  impious  decree,  '  That  no  one 

*  should  thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into  Kn^- 

*  lish,  by  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  tract;  and  that  no  book, 

*  little  book,  or  tract  of  this  kind  should  be  read,  that  was  com- 

*  posed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiciif,  or  since  his  death.' 
This  constitution,  we  are  told,  led  to  great  persecutions;  and 
many  were  the  persons  who  were  '  not  only  sentenced  to  pay 

*  heavy  fines,  and  to  undergo  long  incarceration,  but  even  to  be 

*  burned  at  the  stake,  as  the  Bishop's  registers  indisputably 

*  provei^*  Simikr  elRvts  were  made  to  suppress  the  circulation 
of  Tindal^a  New  Testament  and  other  pnnted  editions  of  the 

^        *SkM%  Widif's  New  Testanenl,  p.  hEiii. 
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Scmtam;  but  tin  ptem  amhi^ed  cofies  filter  thaii  Tomtell 

and  his  colleagues  could  buy  or  seise  thmn  to  bum  them.  Ha. 
the  dimrery  of  printing  taken  place  two  centaries  eadier>  the  re 
fbmuition  begun  by  Wiclif  would  probably  never  bavc  been 
•rrested  and  turned  back.  But  for  the  pre88»  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth mi£^ht,  perhaps,  have  proved  as  disastrous  to  Protestantism, 
as  that  of  ilenry  IJolingbroke  was  to  the  cause  of  which  his 
father  had  been  the  n-fcnt  protector.  Ihit  Puritanism  had  to 
Bostain  it,  what  Lollar(lis!n  wanted, — the  printed  Scriptures,  the 
unsheathed  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  unsealed  water  of  life,  the 
iron  seed  that  springs  up  a  harvest  of  armed  men.  The  pen  of 
WicHf  had  made  the  Man  of  Sin  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  His 
writinj^,  carried  to  liohemia  by  a  native  of  that  country,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  them  at  Oxford,  made  John  Huss  a 
Reformer;  and  the  sermons  of  Joiin  J  fuss,  found  hy  Luther  in 
the  hbrary  of  the  monastery  at  Erfurd,  first  opened  ihe  eyes  of 
Luther*.  But  now,  that  pen  was  miraculously  transformed  and 
maltipUed  by  the  press,  so  as  to  be  changed  from  a  missile  into  a 
battery.  Writings  had  wings,  but  the  press  had  the  speed  and 
inesbtible  fbfce  m  lightning.  It  sow  ed  Widift  m  every  land, 
sod  raised  up  Hnsaes  and  Lnthen  a  hundred-fiild.  Oh  give 
thanks  nnto  the  Lord  Ibr  this  blessed  miracle  of  printin^^^  the 
greatest  boon  bestowed  upon  the  Church  since  the  apostolic  age. 
What  the  application  of  steam,  the  grand  discovery  of  our  own 
9§tf  is  in  mechanics,  the  invention  of  printing  has  proved  in  the 
world  of  morals.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels  may  now  be 
printed  at  the  cost  of  a  penny  !  What  would  Tindal,  and  Co- 
verdale,  and  Fox  have  said,  how  would  their  hearts  have  leaped, 
could  it  have  been  predicted  to  them  that  sucli  would  one  day  be 
the  case  I  "What  assurance  would  it  have  given  them,  that  the 
hght  thrn  !;ir.dird  should  never  ])c  put  out ! 

It  IS  true  tli:it  the  full  benefit  of  tliis  discovery  has  never  been 
reaped  till  now,  within  our  own  times.  Three  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  .since  the  tirst  English  Dihle  was  coin|)letcd  at  the 
press;  and  to  that  circumstance  we  may  luu^  back  a^i,  under 


•  See  Tome^%  History  of  England,  Vol.  U.  4to,  p.  432.  The  Ihik 
between  Widif's  laboors  and  the  Bohemian  Reformation  affords  a 
strildng  instance  of  the  wonderful  manner  iu  which  political  events  are 
Divinely  over-mled  and  disposed  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  '  The  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  a  Bohemian  princess 
connected  the  t:vo  c<juntries  by  n  friendly  intercourse.  The  Queen's 
Court  was  att^'iided  by  several  liolieniiau  knights  and  noblemen:  she 
favoured  the  principles  of  our  Reformer  :  and  one  of  her  countrymen^ 
who  had  studied  at  Oxford^  taking  with  him  into  Bohemia  the  writings 
of  Wiclif,  as  a  pncricMis  treasure  lent  them  to  eevend  persons*  sad 
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Divine  Providence,  the  fM  if  4il  ibod  of  ■fli^Htd  Hdhft  vIMl 
haa  swept  away  the  groii  dffteMi  of  Fopery  ftM  MV  findL 
«|m  So^  KM*,  MCeilnt  Ei«lnd  ovsa  ew^ 
•BBoUed  iMf  MlmiiD^y  tad  made  hor  deacrving  of  the  naM  e£ 
the  Evanfleliit  of  nations.  But,  for  neaiiy  theaa  hundied  years, 
Eo^ub  BiUa  was  in  tike  hands  of  mquuratively  a  small 
praportion  of  hn  popolation ;  and  almost  every  where  else,  there 
was  a  dearth,  in  some  parts  a  famine,  in  others  an  absolute  desti- 
tution of  the  word  of  God.  Forgetful  of  our  own  debt  of  gra- 
titude for  the  English  Bible,  we  had  suffered  the  Welsh,  the 
Irish,  the  Gaelic  highlanders  on  our  own  soil  to  remain  in  almost 
total  deprivation  of  the  heavenly  gift.  We  boasted  of  our  Pro- 
testantism, and  declaimed  against  l*opery,  but  suffered  the  main 
engine  of  Protestantism  to  remain  comparatively  idle,  and  the 
verv  principle  of  the  Reformation  to  be  aa  it  were  in  abeyanot. 
Whatever  nun  dedgnad  in  the  iimntMNi  of  printing,  there  eon 
be  no  question  with  e  devont  belie?cff  in  the  IVovidcntial  90- 
wemment  of  the  woild,  that  what  Qed  dirigncd  aa  its  diieP  end 
apiiy  tbenral^dication  and  diffiinon  of  Hia  own  word,  the  written 
ScriptQiet.  0Qt  this  design  had  become  obaeoied  by  the  mul- 
tifarious ptupoaea  to  which  the  pren  ia  also  capable  of  being  ait- 
plied ;  and  m  this,  as  in  other  omm,  the  children  of  this  world 
had  proved  themselves  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  child- 
ren of  light.  All  sorts  of  literature,  good  and  bad,  sweet  and 
bitter,  had  been  poured  forth  from  this  fountain,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  leaves  thrown  into  it ;  yet,  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  arc  for  the  liealing  of  the  nations,  and  which  would  have 
made  the  bitter  waters  sweet,  were  sparingly  and  distrustfully 
used.  Without  a  metaphor,  the  Bible  was  jealously  doled  out 
by  an  ecclesiastical  monopoly.  The  spirit  of  the  Ileformation 
waa  bound  and  manaded ;  and  not  by  a  Popish,  hut  by  ii  Ftotea^ 
anthiaiaichy*  The  BiUe  waa  a  LoUaid  m  the  olden  time.  It 
waa  n  Puritan  aftetvarda.  It  baa  bean  tieated  aa  a  Seetaaan»  n 
Diaaanter  in  our  own  daya^a  very  unaafe  and  dangeraoa  pemi 
te  go  ahaoad  without  a  prayer-book  to  watch  over  it.  The  fom^ 
ation  of  an  Institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distrilmtin^  the 
Scriptures,  was  angrily  and  Airioualy  opposed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Heads,  and  Dignitaries,  and  JVIinistera  of  a  Protestant 
Church.  The  utility  of  the  object  was  openly  denied  by  some 
now  occupying  high  places  in  the  hierarchy.  With  matchless 
consistency,  the  very  same  High-Church  party  who  arc  shocked 
and  scandalized  at  the  burning  of  Protestant  Bibles  by  the 
Papists,  quarrelled  with  the  Dissenters  for  their  zeal  in  distri- 
buting that  very  same  Bible  which  themselves  acknowledged  as 
authorized  by  their  own  Church.  To  this  very  day,  the  British 
and  Foi^gn  BiUe  Society  is  regarded  by  a  mi^rity  within  the 
Chuidi  ofEnghind  aa  n  aeetnian  institution ;  and  its  pxinciple» 
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the  ftindamental  princi])le  of  Protestandsm,  has  not  yet  gained 
tny  thing  like  recognition  and  approval  from  the  greater  number 

the  PkdMt  of  m  Anglican  Chnidi  I 

What  the  diaoofery  of  pnntiiif  wag  to  At  pen,  (maj  not 
m?)  the  imtitatwn  of  the  Bible  Sede^  has  proved  to  the 
parted  Bible;  II  has  had  «t  leaat  all  the  oftet  of  »  new  in*, 
wlioa*  It  hai  called  into  •  new  applicatieii»  the  fiunlliar  prin^ 
ciple  of  moral  and  social  combination ;  and  Aongh  it  haa  not  hm^ 
proved  the  meduuiieal  facilities  of  the  press,  it  has  brought  a 
moral  power  to  act  npon  the  mechanism,  which  haa  had  the  oAet 
ef  prodigiously  augmendng  and  multiplyinpr  its  operatiena  Mid 
lonlts.  Not  only  has  it  created  a  demand  by  producing  a  sup- 
ply, which  supply  is,  in  turn,  perpetuated  by  the  demand  which 
It  feeds  and  stimulates.  Not  only  has  it  increased  to  an  indefinite 
extent  the  circulation  of  the  extant  Scriptures.  It  has  given 
birth  also  to  a  polyglott  apparatus  absolutely  unparallele<l,  and 
which  would  have  appeared  in  anticipation  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. It  has  conferred  the  gift  of  tongues  upon  the  baptized 
press.  It  has  refracted  the  Tight  of  heaven  into  all  the  shades 
of  colour  that  may  suit  the  varying  organs  of  the  intellectual 
sense.  It  has  re-opened  conduits  long  closed,  and  poured  a  living 
stream  through  the  waterless  desert.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  with  all  its  affiliated  institutions,  is  the  great  phe- 
nomenon of  the  age,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Kevived 
Chiistbnit^  of  the  mneteoBlh  oeatury,  that  the  discovery  of 
Printing  did  to  that  of  the  sixteenth.  As  the  /fofislslioft  of  the 
Scrintufca  was  the  distbgnuhiBg  fttture  and  sembal  principle 
of  the  Jltra^  Refinrmadon,  beffun  b^Wicfif;  and  the  printing 
of  the  Soriptiureg  waa  that  of  the  Second  Reformation,  begun  by 
Tindal  mid  Bilney,  by  Luther  and  Zvingle ;  so,  the  dMtskm 
of  f he  printed  Scriptures  in  all  languages^  by  the  uniteoT efforts 
q(  Protestant  ChristiailSt  ia  that  of  the  l^hird  Reformation,  which 
is  destined,  we  trust,  to  oonsnmmate  the  triumph  ef  Revealed 
IVuth. 

The  fourth  ef  October  next  is,  then,  with  great  proprie^, 

selected  as  the  era  of  the  second  of  these  great  events,  being  the 
third  centenary  of  the  memorable  publication  of  the  first  entire 
•  Bible  in  our  vernacular  language.  For  the  language  in  which 
Wiclif  preached  and  wrote  was  scarcely  English,  the  language 
rot  having  yet  settled  into  its  permanent  form  and  orthography  ; 
whereas  Coverdale's  Bible  is  still  perfectly  intelligible.  And 
tliere  is  this  great  advantage  attending  the  fixing  upon  this  era, 
that  it  connects  the  commemoration  of  the  Reformation  with  a 
great  principle,  rather  than  with  any  political  circumstance ;  it 
points  our  attention  to  an  occasion  of  devout  gratitude  as  little 
connected  as  possible  with  human  instnumtftUty ;  it  edefarates 
an  event  in  wnich  all  denomipatiopa  of  Pioteitants  are  alike  ti^ 
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teiested,  and  lifts  as  oatof  the  regtos  of  eodedastieil  coBtoorenyf 
and  remiiids  us  in  what  icspect  all  Protestsnti  who  are  trae  to 
the  principle  of  the  BefiinnatiQn»  are  brethven.  Mr.  Home  has 
fixed  upon  a  very  good  text,  in  antiraation,  fi>r  his  flermon  on  the 
4th  of  October:^  vis.  Acts  xxiv.  14>»  15:— we  will  take  the 
liber^  of  suggesting «  still  better  £at  the  occasion,  Phil.  iii.  16. 
**  Newthdess,  whersto  we  have  slieady  attained,  let  us  walk  hf 
the  same  rule,  let  us  nind  the  same  thing.^  We  thank  liim, 
howereTy  for  his  short  semony  and  for  the  useful  historical  in* 
finrmation  which  he  has  compressed  into  this  Protestant  Memo- 
rial. We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  his  third  section, 
containing  an  extract  from  Sir  Huni]>hrey  Lynde's  **  Vin  l^itfa^ 
pii>^!ishrd  in  1f)30,  which  is  an  admirable  sj)ecimen  of  the  nriju- 
men  tutu  ad  hominem^  and  turns  the  tallies  upon  tb(>  ]*apists  mo^i 
adroitly.  With  this  extract,  commeiuliiig  the  Tract  itself  to  the 
favourable  notice  ot  our  readers,  we  sliali  conclude  this  hasty 
article. 

'  Admits  that  Protestants  should  allow  a  possibiiit^ of  salvation  to 
all  believing  Christians  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  (which 
never 'a  t  nas  granted,)  what  do  our  adversaries  infer  from  hence? 
Theref  rc  (su^  they)  //  is  the  safer  tvaif  to  persist  in  that  Church, 
where  bulk  asides  agree,  tJian  tvliere  one  part  stands  single  in  opuuon 
by  themselves.  Now  surely^  if  that  be  the  safer  ^vay,  wherein  differ- 
ing parties  agree  both  io  one,  I  will  join  iasoe  with  them  in  this  very 
point.  And  if  in  this  I  make  not  good>  that  we  are  therefore  in  the 
saler  way,  because  they  agree  in  the  principal  points  of  controveray  With 
our  doctrine,  I  will  reconcile  myself  to  the  Koman  church  ;  and  creep 
upon  all  fours  to  his  holiness  for  a  pardon. 

'  First  then  we  say,  there  is  a  Ileaven  and  a  Hell.  It  is  true,  say 
ihcy ;  but  there  is  a  Purgatory,  there  is  a  [Ambtis  Tnj'dntinn  also,  la 
the  first  part  they  join  with  us,  in  the  luUer  they  stand  single  by 
themsdvss :  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where  both  sides  agree. 

'  We  say,  we  shall  be  saved  by  the  merita  and  satisfection  of  Chriit 
Jesus.  It  is  true,  say  they;  but  there  arc  likewise  merits  of  sainisi 
and  satis&ctions  of  our  own,  helpful  and  necessary  to  salvation.  In 
the  first  part  thcv  jnin  with  us,  in  the  !atter  they  stand  single  by 
themselves:  and  tiiat  is  the  safer  \v\\)\  where  both  sides  agree. 

'  We  say,  tlio  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist,  are  two 
proper  6acrauicnt;i  instituted  by  Christ.  It  is  true  say  tlicy  ;  but 
there  are  five  more  to  be  lecetTod,  as  true  and  proper  Sacraments,  de 
Jide,  for  an  article  of  belief.  The  first  two  they  oenfeis  with  ua,  la 
the  latter  five  they  stand  single  by  themselves :  and  that  is  the  saftr 
way,  where  both  sides  agree. 

'  We  say,  t^^^t  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  Saints  are  ornamenia  and 
memorials  .  f  ihe  absent,  and  may  in  some  cases  scttc  for  history.  It 
is  true,  say  they;  but  there  is  also  worship  aud  veneration  due  tin  to 
them.  In  the  first  part  they  agree  with  u«i,  in  the  latter  they  stand 
single  by  themselves :  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where  both  sides 
egree. 
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'  fVe  Baj,  with  the  Evangelist :  "  Thou  alialt  FOfaUp  UieLord  thy 

God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  (Matt,  iv.)    It  is  tnte,  «y  they  ; 

but  tTien>  he  s  iints  and  angels  also,  that  are  to  be  invocated  and  adored. 
In  the  first  part  they  jniu  with  us,  in  the  latter  they  stand  single  by 
themselves :  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where  both  sides  agree. 

*  8ay«  that  Christ  is  the  ^Mediator  and  Intercessor  betwixt  God 
■nd  inan.  It  is  true,  say  they ;  but  the  saints  uiid  angels  are  our  in- 
tercesnora  ftod  neaiaton  also.  In  the  first  part  they  join  with  us«  in 
the  latter  they  stand  single  by  themselvea:  and  that  is  the  safer  way, 
where  both  sides  agree. 

'  We  say  that  Christ  is  the  Head  and  Monarch  of  the  Church.  It  is 
true  sa^-  they  ;  but  there  is  likewise  another  visible  head  of  the  church, 
which  IS  the  Pope.  In  the  first  part  they  join  with  us,  in  the  hitter 
they  stand  single  by  themselves :  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where 
both  sides  agree. 

*  We  Maj,  that  Peter  had  a  Primacy  of  Order,  that  is,  a  iirstahip 

among  the  Apostles.  It  is  true,  they  say  ;  but  withal  he  had  a  supie- 
macv  of  power  and  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  place  they  join  with  us, 
in  the  latter  they  stuud  single  by  themselves:  and  that  is  the  safer 
way,  wlitre  Loth  bides  agree. 

say,  there  are  two-and-twenty  iSooks  of  Canonical  Scripture.  • 
It  ia  true,  say  they ;  bat  there  are  other  books  also  ;  as  namely,  Tobit, 
Judith,  the  Maccabees,  &c.,  that  are  Canonical.   In  the  srst  part 
thc\^  approve  all  that  we  hohl,  in  the  latter  tfaey  Stand  by  themselves : 
aod  that  is  the  safer  way,  \T'here  both  sides  agree. 

'  f^V  say.  Scripture  the  Rule  of  Faith.  It  is  true,  say  they  ; 
but  there  are  traditions  likewise,  and  unwritten  verities,  that  must  be 
added  to  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  part  they  join  with  us,  in  the 
latter  tber  stand  single  by  themaelTes :  and  thk  is  the  safer  way, 
where  both  sides  agree. 

*  Iiastly,  fVe  say  there  are  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Creed,  and  this  is 
the  Tenet  and  Confession  of  all  Christian  Churches.  It  is  true,  say 
they  ;  but  there  are  Twelve  Articles  more,  published  by  Pope  Pius 
the  Fourth,  to  be  received  of  Catholics.  In  the  lirst  place  they  confess 
all  that  we  hold,  in  the  latter  they  stand  single  by  themselves :  and 
that  ia  the  safor  way,  by  our  adversaries'  confession,  where  both  sides 
agree.'  pp.  50 —53. 


Art.  VI.  A  Dtetionafy  of  Geography,  ancient  and  modern :  com- 
prising a  succinct  Description  of  all  the  Countries  of  ihe  Globe* 
Bv  Josiah  Conder.   Small  Qvo,  pp.  7^   Price  ISt.  London, 

THHIS  sin^ri.-^ly  coniprclitnbive  volume  exhibits  what  we  are 
almost  4ticlined  to  term  a  waste  of  labour.  Knowing  some- 
thiDg  of  ikm  way  in  which  these^  things  are  commonly  got  up, 
we  were  prepared  to  encounter  such  an  applieation  of  the  *  paste* 
*  andMMore  system  ^  as  custom  has  now  muly  licensed ;  altboi^h, 
knowing  also  sonediing  of  the  Author^  we  were  at  the  same  time 
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qmte  ocrtain  ihsl  an  adoption,  partial  or  general  of  the  usual 
plan,  woiild  never  with  him  be  allowed  to  superaede  a  eoMtant 
appeal  to  uHhnate  authoritiea  in  all  caa^  of  doubt  or  importance. 
We  have,  however,  done  him  great  injoitice  in  these  anttcip». 
lions ;  Ibr  be  has  produced  a  work  of  extensive  and  original  re- 
search,  exemplifying  an  economy  of  space  and  a  condensation  ot 
matter,  such  as  we  nave  no  present  recollection  of  having  met 
•with  elsewhere.  In  a  form  tli.it  makes  it  really  convenient  either 
for  the  library  table,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  as  a 
book  of  passage,  we  have  a  mass  of  information  of  the  liighest 
practical  value  to  the  traveller  and  the  student,  got  together  with 
a  patience  and  skill  that  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  long 
and  successtiii  application  to  geographical  studies.  The  style, 
too,  which  is  in  most  similar  works  either  sterile  or  slovenly,  lias 
evidently  been  an  object  of  much  care:  it  varies,  judieionsljr, 
with  the  matter,  and  the  readers  of  the  following  splendid  pas- 
sage will  readily  admowledge  that  a  painter^s  eye  and  a  poeti% 
feeling  may  find  opportimity  to  shew  tnemselves  even  in  a  trea«* 
tise  on  geography. 

*  A  deserintioii  of  the  nalnral  history  and  vegetaUe  productioiia  of 
Biasil  wonla  oocnpy  a  volome.  The  Brasil-wood-tree,  from  whidi 
the  country  takes  its  name,  fCasalfmiia  Brasilctlo,J  odled  by  the 
natives  ibiri  pilanga,  isthe  same  as  the  Sapan-wood  of  the  East  Indies  : 
it  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  cut  down,  is  beoiming  srtirce.  Other  species  of 
trees  yielding  valuable  dves,  forest-trees  of  all  descriptions,  some  fur- 
nishing beautifbl  woods  lor  cabinet  woric,  others  timbsr  for  ahip-build- 
ing,  aoonnd  in  the  low  lands.  The  pfevatling  cbaraeter  of  the  fiwiwfs 
is  a  magnificence,  aiiaingfrnni  the  infinite diversitv,  richness^  and  IttX^ 
uriance  of  the  vegetation,  of  which  the  untravelle^  European  can  have 
nocfinception.  The  variou??  tints  of  :i  Rrazilinn  forest  are  described  aa 
r;uiLring  from  a  lij^ht  yellow  green  to  one  bordering  on  blur,  miii^^led  with 
red,  brown,  and  deeper  shad<^  approaching  to  black.  The  »iivcr-tree 
is  of  a  brilliant  white ;  the  rose- wood-tree  bears  large  golden  blonoms* 
which  beantifolly  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  donUe-foathevsd 
leaves ;  the  Brasil*wood-tree  pats  forth  wge  flowers  of  a  purple  hne  } 
the  head  of  the  mangos  is  hro\vn  ;  and  here  and  there,  the  dam  brown 
of  a  Chilian  fir  appears  among  the  lighter  foliage,  like  a  stranger  amid 
the  natives  of  the  tropica.  The  elfect  of  the  flowerinij  ptir;isitjc:il 
plants,  which  entwine  about  the  forest-trees,  and  soTiictiines  fnrin»  by 
interlaeiii^,  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier,  i&  cuiup^red  tu  that  ol  gay 
partenes  in  the  air.  Tbe  flora  of  Brasil  ia  peculiarly  rich.  Kbr  la 
the  animal  kingdom  less  distinguished  by  ita  verify  and  prslnaioii* 
Butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours  of  the  raiabow,  myviada 
of  tbe  most  brilliant  beetles,  sparklinrr  IJl^c  jewels  on  the  Wves  and 
flowers,  birds  of  the  most  splendid  form  and  superb  plumaj^e,,  above  nil, 
the  various  species  of  liuimiuni^r-birds,  rifling  in  beauty  and  lustre, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  sappiiires,  lizards  and  serpents  of  scarcely  less 
brilliant  eolonrs,  sqnirrus  and  troops  of  gregarisns  msnheys^  wkh  a 
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Tttriety  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  toucans,  orioles,  flv-catchers,  wood- 
peckers, and  different  kinds  of  the  melodious  thrubh^  are  among  the 
wniged  or  creeping  tentnts  of  the  forests ;  and  ma  the  campos^  or 
wwnttui  pbin^  Abound  with  birds,  reptiles^  and  inaecto,  as  well  oa 
dae^  tapirs,  and  peccaries.  The  laxuriance  and  richness  of  the 
table  world  is  attributable  to  the  prevalent  moistiirp,  wliieh  gives  it  an. 
advaiitnge  over  mofit  other  hot  countries.  In  the  exuberance  of  ever- 
prefn  foliage,  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  New  Con- 
tmeut,  in  the  number  of  itti  finely  wooded  mountainb,  the  bouices  of 
amrntWM  snrings,  in  tho  abundance  of  laige  atreamt^  In  tbe  character 
ifoi  of  its  oeserts  without  sajid,  and  the  Impervioua  foresti,  the  tropi- 
cal region  of  Brazil  has,  indeed*  the  pT»-eminenoe  over  maej  other 
part  of  tho  ^iobo.' 

The  plan  takes  in  much  that  would  hardly  be  expected  firom  « 
mere  aonoimoemeikt  of  the  general  aubject.  Geography,  ancient 
as  well  aa  •  modem ;  tbe  physical  aspect  md  the  political  condi- 
tion of  countriea ;  the  dietinct  races  of  mankind ;  are  not  only 
exhibited  on  the  grand  scale,  but  their  various  details  are  care* 
.  fully  investigated.  Important  cities,  the  different  seas,  rivers, 
and  mountain  chains,  arc  fully  and  distinctly  described ;  and  an 
explanntion,  both  clear  and  ample,  of  technical  terms  is  given  in 
alj)habetical  order.  We  sliali  .select  a  |)ortion  of  the  admirable 
summary  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  climatology. 

*  The  sea  exerts  an  important  equalising  influence  on  the  tempera* 
tttre  of  the  globe  ;  and  wni!e  it  tem|K^rs  the  heat  of  tropical  reg:ions,  it 
dso  mitigateS;,  in  some  instances,  the  cold  ot  niarititno  or  insular  re- 
gions. Greenland,  under  the  GOth  parallel,  notwithstanding^  its 
buuliiem  ex])osure  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  haa,  iaJeed,  a 
ameh  mere  rigorous  dimate  than  Lapland  under  the  parallel  7^, 
inch  a  northern  CKposnre.  But  the  latter  is  nuaratsd  firom  the  arisfic 
region  by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  ;  while  Greenland,  gradually  widen- 
ing, extends  at  least  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  82**.  The  remarkable 
ditforence  between  the  insular  climate  and  the  continental  climate,  is 
strikin<„'!y  exi^MuplilieH  in  Norwar  and  Laplruul,  both  enjoying  a  more 
teiiiperute  climate  than  any  other  cuuxitry  in  the  same  iuutude.  Nor- 
way, exposed  lo  the  mout  and  temperate  atmosphere  of  tiie  ooeant 
cnjoya  a  aingolai^  mild  winter,  hot  reoeitea  little  of  tiie  inn's  fays  in 
summer ;  pertly  from  the  humidity  and  mistiness  of  the  air,  partly 
from  the  declivity  of  tbe  land  towards  the  N.  Lapland  has  a  colder 
winter,  but  a  warmer  summer.  Accordingly,,  it  is  found  that  stich 
plants  as  require  only  a  few  weeks  of  warm  ^veaihcr  to  bring  them  to 
maturity,  succeed  in  Lapiand,  while  they  will  not  grow  in  Norway  ; 
whereas  those  which  are  easily  killed  by  a  severe  firost,  flourish  better 
in  Norway,  than  in  Lapland.  Thus,  in  Orteat  Britain^  on  approadung 
the  Land's  Bad,  neither  the  apricot,  the  vine,  nor  die  greengage  £ 
iboad  to  ripen  for  want  of  sufficiently  powerful  sunbeams ;  whne  such 
TH  tl)e  mililiicMs  of  the  winter,  that  the  myrtle  and  other  |/reeTi4unise 
plants  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  an  .  At  Dublin,  the  ditierencc  be- 
tween the  siumnier  and  the  winter  temperature  amounts  to  20> ;  at 
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LondoTi  ,  to  01"  ;  nt  Vipnnn,  to  37°.  Com  l  uring  the  two  extremes,  we 
tiiul  ilit^  siminirr  tcinjuTature  of  Vienna  (i9** ;  that  of  Dublin  59*. 
livery  kind  ot  fruit  and  grain  therefore  ripens  more  perfectly  in  the 
continental  than  in  the  insular  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
winter  temperature  of  Vienna  is  9^;  th^t  of  Dublin  eonse- 
quently,  nuiny  tender  shmbs  flourish  in  Irdand,  which  will  not  grow 
at  Vienna,  about  960  miles  nearer  to  the  equator.  What  is  termed 
botanical  geography,  is  closely  connected  M'it>i  the  science  of  climato- 
logy. The  vine,  for  instance,  is  found  to  succeed  only  in  those  climates 
where  the  annual  mean  tenjperature  is  between  and  (>3<»;  or  the 
mean  temperature  may  even  be  as  low  as  4o^,  provided  the  summer 
heat  rises  to  68*.  The  redon  of  vineyards,  or  the  climate  of  the  vine, 
occupies  a  sone  of  about  20^  in  breadth  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  not 
more  than  half  that  breadth  in  the  New  World.  The  olive  requires  a 
mean  temperature  between  59*  and  60^.'   pp*  161, 162. 

As  a  specimen  of  another  class  of  articles  combining  histoncal 
with  geographical  matter,  we  take  the  follow iug. 

'  Turk.  Toorx.  This  name,  which,  like  the  appellation  Parthian, 
is  said  to  si^fy  wanderer,  is  given  with  doubtful  propriety  to  the 
Ottoman  nation,  who,  though  a  branch  of  the  Turco-Tatarian  family, 
are  more  properly  Turkmans  th  m  Turks,  and  have  become  blended 
and  incorporated  with  the  nations  they  have  conquered,  so  as  to  form 
a  mixed  but  now  distinct  race.  By  the  Ottomans  themselves,  the 
term  Turk  is  rei'arded  as  a  contumelious  appellation  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  hoor;  while,  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs, it  is  considered  aa  an  heiMmrable  name.  Thus,  Tamerlane, 
usually  called  the  ISIogul  conaucror,  in  his  correspondence  ^vith  Baja- 
set,  distinguishes  himself  and  his  country  by  the  name  of  2Vrr^,  and  stig* 
matises  the  Ottoman  nation  as  Turkmans.  In  like  mnnrter,  his  illus- 
trious descendant,  Snltan  Baber,  the  fmuuh'r  of  ^vllut  is  iraprojwrly 
called  the  M(>n;ul  dynasty  in  Hindostun,  always  sjieaks  of  himself 
iu  his  i^Iemoirs  as  a  Turk,  while  of  the  i\T(^ls  he  speaks  with  min- 
gled hatred  and  oontempt.  The  language  in  which  his  Memoin 
are  written  is  the  Jaghat&i  Turk!  diueet.  According  to  a  curkas 
piece  of  legendary  genealogy  preserved  by  an  Oriental  writer,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Turkish  nations  was  Toork,  the  eldest  ami  of  Ja- 
pheth  ;  and  Tatar  and  INIoghul  were  twin-brothers,  between  whom 
the  great-great -grand-son  of  Toork  divided  his  dominions.  The  his- 
toric^ fact  disguised  under  tliis  legend  is,  tliat  the  word  Turk  ii 
used  by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  the  generic  designation  of  the 
various  hordes  inhabiting  Eastern  and  Western  Tatary,  or  Scythia 
fwithin  and  beyond  Imaus;  but  the  word  seems  speciiically  to  bebng  to 
the  great  western  branch,  usually  called  Tatars.  The  aodent  Par- 
thians,  and  perhaps  the  Medes,  were  of  this  family,  as  are  several  of 
the  tril)es  now  inhabiting  Northern  Persia.  The  Kajar  tribe,  to  which 
the  reigninir  family  of  Persia  belongs,  h  Ttirkish,  :md  that  dialect  is 
the  court  language  of  tlic  empire.  The  'i'atai  s  scattered  throughout 
Russia,  from  tlic  Crimea  to  Kasan,  are  also  of  the  same  family.  Pli* 
ny  ranks  the  I'urks  among  the  Sarmatian  tribe«;  and  Pomponius 
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lick  ipealu  of  the  ThuuagOa  and  T^trca  as  lahabituig  the  itgm 
near  Maotis.   The  Tarkmans  or  Trnkmaiu  are  pastoral  nomades,  in* 

habiting  the  plains  watered  by  the  Oxus,  whence  they  have  spread  over 
the  Caspian  provinces,  to  Armenia,  Asia  Alinor,  and  Syria;  and  a 
branch  uf  this  nation  have  settled  in  Macedonia,  where  they  have  pre- 
serv'cd  uncornipted  tbeir  Asiatic  character.  In  Syria  and  Koordistan, 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  pastofal  Koorda;  but  their  respective 
manners  and  customs  are  in  many  particulars  remarlmUy  opposed. 
The  Koords  are  phindcrera :  the  Turkmans  are  esteemed  honest*  The 
latter  give  their  daughters  a  dower :  the  former  receive  a  premium 
for  them.  The  Turkmans  spchk-  n  dialect  of  the  Toorki :  the  Koordish 
bearfi  a  close  affinity  to  the  Hmdoostanee.  1  he  Turkish  nomutliL-  tnlxjs 
of  Persia  are  estimated  at  about  320,000 ;  the  Turkmans  of  Ajcrbi- 
jau,  &  c.  being  rated  at  12,000.  The  Koordish  tribes  amount  to  about 
210,000.  lie  language  of  the  European  Turks  or  Ottomans  hss  re* 
ceived  so  huge  sn  «lmixture  of  Arahic  and  Peraiant  s»  to  be  denomi- 
nated on  that  account*  Mulemma,  the  pled  mare.'  pp.  677«  8* 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  slight  sketcli,  that  the  book  is  not  a 
mere  gazetteer,  but  that  it  rests  its  claims  to  public  patrouage  on 
higher  grounds.  It  is,  in  hct^ »  work  of  science  made  universally 
intelligible  and  accessible.  The  possession  of  such  a  book  would, 
in  onr  yontb,  when  there  were  no  such  books>  haye  sayed  us  ni. 
acdible  labour  and  disgust ;  and  its  presence,  now  that  we  are 
no  longer  young,  will  spare  us  many  a  tedious  search  and  mndi 
time-waaling  rmrenoe. 


Art.  VII.   Itah/.   By  Jodah  Gender.  IndVels.  12mo.  pp.zlviii, 
1227*   London,  Xm 

'T^HAN  '  Italy/  a  more  rich  and  noble  suljject  for  historical  and 
^  topographical  illustration  cannot  possibly  be  presented  to 
the  mm  of  taste  or  science ;  but  the  difficnilties  which  lie  m 
the  way  of  its  adequate  treatment,  are  at  least  commensurate 
with  its  interest  and  unportonce.  The  materials  are  ample,  but 
they  are  so  yarious  in  quality  and  character,  as  to  demand  not 
only  the  utmost  circumspection  in  dealing  with  them,  but  a  degree 
of  original  knowledge  nearly  equiyalent  in  precision  and  extent 
to  tlie  matter  collected  for  examination.  Authorities  are  vcxa- 
tiously  conflicting ;  and  us  tlic  race  is  not  always  won  by  the 
swift,  so,  the  trustworthiness  oi  a  writer,  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
unitbrinly  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  or  lii8  means  of  observa- 
tion. For  instance,  no  one  would  risk  tlie  cum])arison,  in  ])oiiit 
of  talent,  between  the  spirited  sketches  of  Forsyth,  and  the  heavy 
elaborations  of  \Voods  :  yet,  the  latter  is  incomparably  the  surer 
guide,  and  has  only  missed  by  a  strange  want  ef  tact  in  the  oon- 
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guide  of  the  Italian  touriat*. 

Another  difficulty,  and  a  very  formidahle  one  too,  lies  in  tlie 
redundancy  of  the  materials.    A  library  of  alarming  extent 
mipbt  be  formed  out  of  merely  the  modern  worka  that  have  been 
wntten  about  Italy;  and  this  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  most 
tangible  explanations  of  the  fact,  that  wbilc  cvcrv  body  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  the  o^cnrral  subject,  the  quantity  of  specific 
knowledge  that  is  gaintd  cither  by  reading  or  benrino-,  1*^  incredi- 
bly small.     Some  of  the  most  popular  ami  highly  praised  of 
tbe<JC  ])r(uiuctions -books  that  arc  in  everyone's  hands,  and  of 
whosL  value  the  boldest  critic  does  not  venture  to  raise  a  doubt — 
contuiu  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  available  information ; 
while  others  of  higher  intellectual  character,  seem  to  have  been 
•ent  into  the  world  fbr  Uie  pore  purpose  of  shewing  how  com* 
pletely  great  xeseardi  and  sound  knowledge  may  be  nentraliaed 
oy  a  wrong  principle  of  selecticm.   Obviously,  then,  the  student 
and  the  general  reader  require  a  guide  thr.  ugh  all  this  confusion. 
They  want  to  know  where  may  be  the  aafe  starting-point,  which 
is  the  true  road,  and  where  the  proper  end  of  their  joomey* 
Eithiff  of  these  is  easily  missed«  ana  error  in  this  matter  occanoni 

*  Mr.  W  oods'ji  work  is  selling  at  half-price,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
at  it,  much  as  we  re^et  its  unmerited  fate ;  —unmerited,  we  mean, 
OB  the  aeore  of  intrinato  worth,  though  rendeied  inevHiUe  by  mioma* 
nagement.  Mr.  W.  seema  to  have  entertained  a  very  enboeoas  notion 
of  nia  own  qtialalications  aa  a  writer,  and  he  exhifaita  aooordingly  aa 
unfortuTinte  propensity  to  be  unprofitably  excursive.  His  authorship 
Is  iiulitlViont,  iait  his  professional  criticism  is  remarkably  sound  ;  ana 
if  he  Imd  rtbolutelv  dinciirded  all  his  travelling  common-place,  mul- 
tiplied his  wood-cut  diagrams,  and  rejected  such  uniastructi^e  illus- 
Mtlons  aa  the  « Arch  at  Orange,'  Uie  «B«lns  of  Sdinna,'  or  the 
«  Matlne  Hill/  be  wonU,  with  the  tether  preesntioo  of  supplying 
omisaions  and  correcting  dates,  have  furnished  ns  with  one  of  the  most 
vahiahle  works  of  its  kind  and  time.  He  somewhere,  if  we  riehtly 
recollect,  eipresscs  an  intention  of  putting  aside  technical  phmseolfviy. 
without,  however,  kcopiuir  very  strictly  to  his  pledge.  For  instiina  , 
not  being  urchitect&  by  profession,  we  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
term  '  Scheme  Arch,  and,  not  having,  at  the  time  access  to  metro- 
politan authoritieib  we  took  local  connael  on  the  matter.  fVom  thieo 
individnahiy  two  of  them  architects,  in  a  large  and  increasing  oonnty 
town,  we  r«:eived  the  three  following  explanatiims :  any  arch  greater 
thnii  the  semi-cirrlt' — any  arch  ff^.r  than  thv  semicircle  nnd  greater 
tiian  the  quadrniu  any  arch  itsx  than  the  quadrant  !  We  wish  not 
to  be  understood  as  i»lijecting  to  the  use  of  technicalities ;  many  of 
them  aro  exteusively  understood,  and  they  are  almost  always  more 
expresiiTe  than  periphraw :  we  wonld  use  tbem  finely,  bnt  onr  IndaK 
or  eiur  annotation  should  be  glossarisl. 
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WMh  troiiblet  even  if  detected  and  retrieved*  The  only  way  of 
aeeting  these  diificulties,  is  to  have  recourse  to  die  self-same 
method  that  in  all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge  has 
been  found  effcctuaJ, — the  compilation  of  a  work  that  shaU  be  at 
once  collective  and  critirnl.  Law,  history,  tlicology,  science, 
have  all  their  digests,  and  in  none  of  these  can  the  iirgencv  be 
!Treater  than  in  that  branch  of  intellectual  pursuit  which  tbrms 
the  subject  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

"W'c  will  frankly  confess,  that  ^vhe^  we  began  to  handle  these 
volumes,  we  felt  considerable  misgiving  as  to  the  Author's  discre- 
tion in  attempting  to  melt  down  such  a  mass  of  material  in  so 
small  a  cruciljle  ;  and  we  had  strong  suspicions  that  the  process 
of  reduction  must  have  been  somewhat  violent,  savouriug  rather 
of  the  alchymist  than  the  philosophic  experimenter.  Quite 
aware  tlut  an  accomplisbed  writer  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
pleasant  and  instruclive  book  on  so  pregnant  a  subject,  we' were 
sliU  unprepared  for  the  completeness  of  the  jiMent  iftiblioation. 
It  is  not  merely  a  skilful  ftbndgement»  nor  is  it  simply  a  judicious 
sdection :  it  combines  both  tMse  characters,  htenM  togetiisirby 
the  skilful  employment  of  searching  but  liberal  criticism,  pervedli^ 
die  work,  and  communicating  both  originality  and  homogeneoQS-i 
ness  to  materials  as  various  as  the  sources  whence  they  are  de* 
lived.  EssentiaUy,  then,  this  prodtiction  is  both  a  digest  and  an 
index,  at  once  givmg  the  information  den^awkd,  and  supplying 
not  only  the  means  of  enlarging  it  to  any  required  extent,  but  of 
forming  an  accurate  judgement  concerning  the  vabic  of  the 
primary*  authorities.  An  extract  from  tlie  Preface  will  at  once 
point  out,  more  distinctly  than  any  thing  we  could  add,  the  object 
of  the  work,  atid  give  some  notion  of  a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of 
the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  its  adequate  execution. 

'  So  wida  are  the  discrepancies  in  the  varying  leports  of  our  best 

writers^  even  upon  points  which  it  might  seem  easy  to  verify,  or  im« 
po^ible  to  mistake,  that  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  no  small  per- 
plexity,  to  ascertain  which  statement  might  be  most  safely  depended 
upon.  Not  to  speak  of  the  varying  estimates  of  the  area  of  Italy, 
pven  by  Humboldt  at  10,000,  by  Malte  Brun  at  15,000  square 
leagues ;  the  reader  will  find,  for  instance,  the  height  of  the  FaDs  of 
Tsmi  stated*  by  dilTeient  tfaveUers,  at  1060, 800^  266,  and  200  feet ; 
ihsl  ef  the  Ten^  d*Atinello  at  Bologna,  at  S56, 327,  348,  376,  and 
476  &Bfe  ;.  the  Val  di  Chiana,  at  60  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth, 
and  again  at  40  miles  in  length  by  from  7  to  12  in  breadth ;  the  height^ 
©f  the  aquednct  at  Spoleto,  nt  250  feet  and  23R  yards,  &c.  But  in  num- 
berless instances,  these  variations  have  been  too  uiiimportunt  to  notice, 
though  they  have  materially  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Writer's  task. 
Who  would  have  expected  to  tinti  tht;  accurate  Gibbon  {(uilty  of  the 
groM  blunder  of  making  the  Mineb  flow  ifilo  the  Utm  di  Onarda  ? 

'  Ji  will  be  oMenSi  tiiat  these  felwnes.  If  the  Sdltor  has  compe« 
tsQ%  fulfilled  kk  task,  elaisa  to  be  eaoddefed  ia  a  hiiber  ligbt  thaa 
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that  ef  a  compilation ;  that  they  are  rather  a  condensatidii  of  our 

knowledge  of  Italy,  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
reduced,  by  a  careful  collation,  to  distinctness  and  accuracy.  Two 
t)bji'cts  have  been  kept  in  view  ;  the  one,  to  supply  the  traveller  w  ith. 
all  the  information,  historical  and  tujx^raphical,  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  enjoy  and  imderstaQd  the  soeiifls  and  objects  which  crowd  upon 
his  attentum  or  deserve  his  research ;  the  o^her,  to  enable  hiuj  when 

 *'  once  no;^un 

J  a  his  own  chimney  aook^" 

to  recall  those  scenes  and  oocairenoes  dear  to  reooUection ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  to  the  less  privileged  JtnAat,  cut  non  cotUigh  adire 
Corinikum, — in  other  words,  who  has  never  seen  Rome,— the  best 

compensation  for  being  denied  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  Alps,  in  a 
full  and  faithful  account  of  the  most  interesting  country  in  the 
world.'   pp.  xix — tulu 

■  Our  readers  will  not  expect  from  its  any  thing  approadring^  to  an 
analysia  of  the  Tolumes  before  us»  and  yet,  without  the  applica- 
don  of  some  sach  process,  we  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  either 
by  them  or  the  Autlior.  Very  briefly,  therefiyre,  we  shall  pass 
through  the  principal  divisions  in  their  order,  rather  allowing  the 
Writer  to  speak  for  himself  in  the  few  eztiacts  we  shall  have  oc« 
casion  to  make,  than  entering  into  discussions  which  would  be, 
in  the  pr^ent  instance,  completely  out  of  place.  Passing  over 
the  preface,  which  contains  some  adTnirable  criticism  on  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  Italian  travel,  we  come  at  once  to  the  work 
itself;  and  as  a  fair  example  of  the  composition  and  concentration 
of  the  wiurk,  we  shall  cite  a  fragment  or  two  of  the  introductory 
part. 

'  In  modem  geography,  Italy^  like  Gennanji  oomprehends  a  groupe 
of  countries  forming  a  grand  natnral  division  of  the  European  conti- 
nent ;  allied  by  a  common  language  and  a  general  similanty  ef  C9b» 
toms  and  inatitutions,  but  united  by  no  political  bond,  having  no  com- 
mon centre,  niid  distinguished  by  a  cousideriible  divend^  of  physical 
circtim  stances  and  of  moral  and  political  condition. 

'  The  natural  limits  of  this  region  are  formed  bv  the  great  Alpine 
barrier,  which  present^)  a  iiUep,  unbroken  acclivity  towards  the  plains  of 
Lomhardy ;  but  the  lines  of  political  demarcation  deviate  considerably 
from  this  natnrsl  boundary,  and  modern  Italy  extends  b^eod  the 
Alps,  on  the  north>west,  to  the  Lake  of  Oeneva»  and  weatwaid,  in 
S&roy,  to  the  course  of  the  Rhone  

*  Italy  is  divided,  by  its  variety  of  surface  find  climate,  into  four 
distinct  zones  or  regions,  which  are  thus  distinguished.  The  first, 
comjirising  tlie  whole  of  I^ombardy  and  a  part  of  Romagna  to  tlie 
slopes  of  the  Aiiennines  un  the  side  of  Florence,  is  about  2tjO  miles  iu 
lengthy  and  ISO  at  its  areatest  breadth,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Oensa  and  Venice,  and  the  Apennines ;  lying  between  tibe  panillda 
ef  40*  Wand48»W.  The  eold  in  wutsr  m  herc  often  ver)  seveii^ 
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the  thermometer  falling  occnsionally  several  deG:rees  below  the  freezing 
point;  and  neither  the  oiivc-tree  nor  the  orange-tree  Hoiirishes,  except 
on  the  sheltered  shores  of  Genoa,  the  borders  of  the  hikes,  and  some 
ether  favoured  spots.  The  second  zone  extends  over  Tuscauy  and  the 
Fipal  fbiniiiioiis,  firom  Flosaaee  to  T«mciiia  and  llie  warn  of  the 
Stngro ;  dmoending  two  degrees  of  ktitiide  mmnr  the  Equator.  lai 
this  region,  the  winters  are  mild  enoogfa  to  dloir  the  olive-tree 
and  wild  orange-tree  to  flourish  ;  but  the  sweet  orange  and  other  delh* 
catc  fruits  cannot  be  brouijht  to  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  sum- 
mer heatj  at  Florence  and  K<jme  often  rises  to  90"  F&hr. ;  but  in  the 
former  city,  the  winter  is  prolonged  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Apennines. 
The  third  climate,  lying  between  the  panUIels  of  41^  3(y  and  39^  2ff, 
eompreheada  the  northern  pert  of  the  kingdom  of  NeplM.  In  tide 
ifgioDf  the  Seville  orange  and  the  lemon  thrive  almost  without  cul- 
ture and  without  shelter.  Yet,  in  winter,  frosts  occur  in  plaow  lalaed 
but  little  fibove  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  at  Xaples,  the  thermometer 
occasionally  descends  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  while  in 
summer  it  often  rises  to  9(r\  In  the  fourth  region,  that  of  the  Fur- 
ther Calabria  and  biciiy,  the  thermometer  very  rarely  sinks  to  the 
fieexing  point,  and  laaw  is  eeldom  seen,  except  on  the  volcanic  som* 
mits  of  Btna.  The  palm,  the  aloe,  and  the  Indian  fig^^tree  flourish  hi 
the  open  air,  and  the  sugarcane  thrives  in  the  low  grounds.  The 
vegetation  resembles  that  of  the  finest  parts  of  Africa.  The  soutli 
wind  is  extremely  disagreeable  in  this  burning  climate ;  but  the  ^t- 
rocco,  or  south-east  wind,  is  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive ;  vege- 
tation drtM)ps  and  withers  beneath  its  influence,  and  the  human  frame 
is  afflicted  with  languor  and  dejection.'    Vol.  I.,  pp.  2 — 6* 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  climate,  the  Writer  has  en- 
tered into  a  highly  interesting  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  malaria ;  and  he  will  be  found  to  hfive  rom- 
prcssL'tl  into  a  few  pages  the  main  facts  and  reasonings  that  tend 
to  throw  light  on  ibat  insidious  and  destructive  agent.  The 
ancient  and  modt>«i  divibiuns  having  been  exhibited  in  tabular 
forms,  and  the  miestions  of  surface  and  population  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  tiie  Author  enters  Italy  by  Savoy,  and  exhibits  much 
descriptive  and  discriminative  skill  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
passes  of  ihe  Al^s,  and  the  marches  of  Hannibal.  The  yalleys 
of  the  Vaudois  gtre  opportani^  to  tell  the  story  of  that  perae- 
coled  commumty.  The  northern  lakes,  Turin^  Genoa,  are  a]I» 
especially  the  Utter,  eitensively  illustrated  by  dear  and  striking 
descriptions,  frequently  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  travelleta 
from  whom  they  have  been  extracted.  Milan  closes  the  first  vo- 
lume. Then  Lomfoardy,  Venice,  Bologna,  Flonnoe  follow  in 
succession.  From  the  Florentine  illustrations  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  copy  the  able  siin>mary  of  the  various  criticisms  on 
the  Medicean  VenuSy  but  we  pass  on  to  a  rich  painting  of  the 
VaU'Ombrosa. 

*  The  road  to  this  "  grand  solitade^"  from  Florence,  winds  np  the 
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ngbt  bank  of  the  A  mo  for  thirteen  miles^,  to  Pekgo,  where  the  river 
iiB  diminished  to  a  rural  str^m.  At  that  village,  distant  from  the 
abbey  about  aeren  miles,  the  canrirae  road  enda,  and  the  path  turns  up 
the  valley  jduongh  wfakb  imom&  the  beaatifiil  atrean  jf  Aaurn^ 
baUa,  tbfl^  vnoe  gave  JMine  to  the  aalitiide.  Thia  lalley  ti  divenSM 
by  somefennrhppaet  and  hamlela  beloBging  to4he  ablMsy  ia  the  dbf* 
of  its  prosperity.  A  rude  bridge  cromea  t£^  totreat  higher  horn 
which  be<:pna  a  steep  ascent  up  a  narrow,  paved  \vQy,  winding  amon*^ 
the  luxuriant  chcsnut-wtKxIs  tnat  clothe  the  declivities.  After  ascend- 
ing for  nearly  three  hours,  the  tniveller  reaches  some  beautiful  pine- 
woods,  enclosing  a  verdant  lawn  ;  and,  on  emerging  from  their  shade, 
finds  himself  in  front  of  a  large,  haadsome,  but  foraial  building.  One 
ride  la  detaiM  by  dark  fimfta  i  on  tbe  elher,  tenrara  «  loftv  Biem** 
tePBy  dolh^  with  bangfaig  weed  nearl  v  to  its  top,  and  dimed  from 
the  lawn  only  by  a  deep,  namnr  delli  aomt  wbiefa  a  small  stream  £sUa 
in  cascades*  A  little  bridse  crosses  the  stream  below  the  fiill,  and 
l^ds  to  a  steep  path  conducting  to  ftn  overhanging  cliff,  on  which 
stands  the  hermitage  called  the  Paradisino,  consistintj;  of  a  few  rooms 
and  a  cbapei.  The  prospect  which  it  commands,  is  most  extensive, 
Cpmprising  a  distant  view  of  Florence,  the  v&Ie,  and  the  bea ;  while 

liiie  lore-^rouiid  ia  oompoied  of  tbe  grand  loanerT  ef  tbe  Apennines 
•iHbe  ddl,  the  irateMdl,  tlw  eonmt,  the  park-Ufce  Jawa,  widi  ka 
Uaek  girdle  of  forest,  and  the  mountain  beyemd. 

'  From  May  to  October,  this  ia  a  delieioiiaiefiBiit  fnm  the  beata  eC 
the  flaiia  i  but  4iften«  long  befim 

 "  autimuial  leavea  have  strcun  the  biooiai 

In  Vail*  Ombrosa,  where  Etruscan  ahadea 
a^n-ever^oiciieQ  emiower^ 

the  streama  themiahraa  •ire4ii)ertcd  in  their  itpM  comej  by  the  icy 
blasts  that  sweep  down  from  the  neigbbouringmountaina  ;  end  during 

the  lone  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  buried  in  snow,  or  en^ 
ve^opeain  clouds,  and  besieged  hj  beurs  and  w<4ve8;"  a  circumstance 
which  Eustace  mentions,  as  serving  to  "  deepen  the  religious  awe  and 
veneration  that  naturally  brood  over  monastic  establishments  " ' 

Vol.  ir.,  pp.  392,  393. 

Pisa,  Sienna,  Naples,  Rome,  occupy  the  last  volume  ;  and  if 
we  could  manage  it  without  injury  to  the  general  effect,  we  should 
be  liberal  both  in  abstract  and  extract.  We  have,  however,  sel- 
dom— perhaps  never — met  with  a  work  so  little  suited  to  either. 
Singularly  compact  and  comprehensive,  it  ia  only  by  citation  on 
a  large  scale  that  it  could  be  fairly  dealt  with :  this  we  cannot 
venture  on,  and  must,  therefore  satisfy  our  critical  conacienoe 
with  an  emphatic  reference  to  the  volumes  themselves,  and  wUh 
a  atziking  quotation  fixHn  the  lilstoricid  iatroducttpn  .to  the  ao^ 
eount  of  the  SUenud  city. 

RoiiE. 

*  Rome  is  the  hereditary  name  of  a  dynasty  of  cities.  Though  fre- 
quently ^verthrowz^  ita  site  baa  never  been  entirely  deaerted  i  to  tbat. 
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Upv.  Qiinoii  eXpnesMs  it,  "^it  stands  as  a  link  in  the  (Ml  tirfaicli 

connects  ancient  and  modern  hbtory ;  and  in  this  ^art,  the  eontimiity 
has  never  been  broken."  Bnt  it  is  the  continuity  of  succession. 
**  There  are  in  fact/'  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  "three  ancient  Romcs  suW 
stautially  distinct ;  the  city  which  the  Oaols  destroyed,  that  which 
Kem  Wmed,  and  Ih^t  n^ieh  he  and  his  sncoessora  rebuilt."  In  othef^ 
war^ikv  U  Bodm  of  mmmib$,  Ust  dotfaie  Kinie  of  Augustus^, 
and  the  restored  Bi9m»9i  Jdfeib  and  Aiirelikin*  Tbora  nibr  be  aaid  t9 
be  also  three  olodenl'Romes,-*^h8t  of  the  middle'  i^es>  that  of  Le& 
X.,  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  slight  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  of  -^s  hich  its  site  has  be^n  the  theatre,  forms  an  al- 
most iadispeasable  introduction  to  any  atStea^  alt  topographicai  dr^ 
fcriptioD* 

' "  Tho I^MwOiiotf  of  Bamo,  tnd  to  whfct  people  fhtEiMmdCUf 
^iginolly  bdonpedi  tee  praeiMlf  the  mitterri  ei  wMdi  «o  kaow^ 
aothing."   Such  is  the  peremptory  decision  of  the  ioeplicol,  tiie  iiW 

credulous  Niobuhr.  Yet,  the  foundation  of  Rome  hag  served  as  one 
of  the  most  important  eras  in  history.  The  earliest  calculation  agsigno 
to  it  a  date  almost  a  century  previous  to  the  Olympiads ;  but  the  re- 
ceiiFed  chronology  fixes  it  in  tne  first  year  of  the  7^^  dyntpiad,  or  43ft 
jeors  ofter  the  &I1  of  Troj  (9.0.  7^3). 

' "  £verv  thing  at  SouoindieotaiMi iMom origin.  Thetwhole of 
the  oi%inai  ooaotittttioii  was  Etrosoon,  ootaWihod  bf  th^afefod  books 
of  that  natiOD«  The  whole  feligious  system  was  Etruscan.  .  .  .  But, 
about  the  time  which  is  stated  as  the  foandatidn  of  Rome,  the  Sabiness 
were  in  progressive  niovement  along  the  river.  Tlie  city  of  Tatius 
was  a  Sabine  ^ttlemunt  on  the  Cupitoiine  and  Quirinul  hills,  close! 
upon  Etruscan  Rome.  Rome  was  tnus  a  double  cityi  like  the  Greek 
and  Spuifh  Emponm,  /nd  oobm'  dlioB  of  aodom  Siiro|ie.  Bot^ 
before  Iho  timo  <^  TuJltw,  thto  twMd  Stole  hod  abeody  beceooto  ai 
single  republic.  All  this  is  antecedent  to  hiolorv :  it  is  aoi  Latin ;  ib 
is  older  than  the  Latin  character  of  Rome.  The  latter  was  derived 
finA  from  Tulius,  through  the  union  with  Alba  in  his  reif^,  and 
through  the  forcible  inwirporation  of  so  many  Latins  under  hia  suc- 
cessors^ so  that  this  earlier  iuhubiunu  were  absolutely  blended  with 
than  into  Lodm.  Their  language  boeemo  paHectly  inuateM^iMo  t» 
Imor  a^  (like  -tiio  eongo  «f  tto  Mit  end  the  Ar9^e»)$  onA  tkio 
ooooants  for  t!ie  dcstnic^on  of  all  historical  notkeo  of  tkooo  tiBBOs." 

'  Such  is  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  respectinci 
the  origin  of  this  city.  "  According  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  * 
remarks  Mr.  Cramer,  *'  the  name  of  Rome  was  known  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  S'lculi,  the  first  possessors  of  Latium.  That  Saturnia 
was  a  name  once  given  to  Rome>  or,  at  least,  to  die  of  the  seven  hills, 
oi|d  jftdbMf.  to  the  <Capitol,  oeeno  verf  generally  admitted  by  onoient 
waters."  And  this  name,  the  learned  Author  oupposes,  must  be  re« 
MTCd  to  Uio  Sictdl  Again,  "  tho  oottknent  of  Evander  and  hie 
Arcadians  on  the  Palatine  hill,  appears  likewise  to  be  supported  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  writers."  This  Evander,  we  are 
to  consider  a^  one  of  those  numerous  Pelasgic  adventurers  who,  after 
the  fiett|emont  of  the  Ttfrrkem  and  the  expulaion  of  the  Sicuii,  mi- 
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grated  from  Grf!«^  into  Italy.  The  arrival  of  Evander  in  Latiuni  is 
an  intcrof^ting  fact  in  the  bis'tnry  of  tlint  country,  ns  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  knowledge  of  letters  aud  other  arts  with  which  the  Latins 
were  then  unficqnninted.** 

*  But  whu  were  these  uations— the  Pelaseians,  the  Sidliaiu,  the 
lyiheniiiu^  the  Etrariaiis,  the  fiebinei,  ue  Leitiiis?  The  vagne 
end  eooflktiiig  anthodties  of  ancieiit  writers,  the  philoet^oel  re- 
eeflfOhta  and  learned  hypoCheata  of  modem  antiquaries,  serve  but  to 
shew  how  arbitrary  is  the  menning  attached  to  snch  tlfsi^nntions.  If, 
however,  tiirninj;  from  the  b<nrildcring  discussions  reii{)ecting  the 
nonnuiKlature,  frliation,  uthI  distrihutinn  of  these  various  tribes,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  early 
period,  we  shall  find  sufficient  eridenoe  that  Italy,  like  ether  eonntriea 
cf  a  rindlar  geographteal  diaraeter,  was  originally  occupied  by  iieea 
distlngiinhed  le«  bf  their  physical  llneanienta«  than  by  tadr  modes  of 
Mfii  and  the  degree  of  dvilisation  to  which,  as  the  result,  they  had 
severally  attained.  In  all  countries  which  admit  of  the  hroedinj^  of 
domestic  animals,  the  }>:ist()r;il  is  the  first  sfage  of  social  life;  and  by 
the  wants  and  circumstances  attendant  upon  that  mode  of  life,  the 
lude  institutions  of  the  infancy  of  nati<m8  are  created  and  moulded. 
The  moontaina  and  high  table*]anda»  in  temperate  or  wanner  r^giooa» 
ion  the  chosen  territory  of  thoae  tribes  whose  property  consists  chiefly 
in  thdr  flocks ;  while  the  owners  of  herda  must  dea^nd  with  tM 
rivers  to  the  plains.  The  shepherd  is  of  necessity  a  wanderer ;  and 
the  first  migrations,  prolmhlv,  were  those  of  pastoral  tribes,  who  sought 
room  for  their  multipli*  d  Hucks.  Wherever  the  wild  animals  abound, 
he  is  also  of  necessity  a  hunter;  aud  the  transition  is  easy,  from  the 
haUta  and  character  thua  indnoed«  to  thoae  of  the  bandit  and  «f  tiie 
warnor.  Thna,  the  pastoral  and  the  military  eharaeter,  whidi  aeem 
at  first  Tiew  ao  opposite  to  each  other,  arot  in  reality,  nearly  allied; 
amd  the  metamorpnosis  is  explained,  by  which  the  she})herd  becomes 
a  king.  The  hertkman  of  the  plains  is  naturally,  perhaps,  less  ro\-ing 
in  his  habits,  and  more  pacific.  He  is  soon  coii^]iellod  to  unite  to  his 
oilier  cares  the  labours  of  tillage.  With  agriculture  originates  fixed 
property,  and  towns  are  formed  for  mutual  defence.  This  is  the 
aeoond  atage  of  dvillaation* 

'  The  phydcal  featuiea  and  dtmates  of  the  country  must,  of  course, 
pclwerfnily  centrihnte  to  determine  the  abape  which  sodety  shall  in 
these  rude  stages  nssume.  In  a  region  wh<»re  the  maritime  plains  are 
liable,  in  summer,  to  intolerable  heat,  or  to  pestilential  exhalations 
from  the  undraiiied  levels,  the  first  permanent  settlements  will  be  in 
the  uiouiitains;  and  on  shure^i  subject  to  the  predatory  viuts  of  cor- 
adray  we  ahdl  find  the  towna  placed,  by  vf^j  of  praeantiony  at  aoane 
diatance  fnan  the  coast.  The  dimate  and  the  adi  will  dao  regulate 
the  nature  of  the  habitationay  in  the  construction  of  which  the  arts 
will  first  be  developed ;  according  as  a  defence  is  required  chiefly 
against  the  violence  of  summer's  rains  or  winter's  cold,  and  as  the  fo- 
rest, the  rock,  or  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  herds,  aflonis  the  readiest 
and  most  eftcctual  protection,  the  dwellings  of  nomade  hordes  will 
be  dther  the  cavern  er  the  portable  hot  or  tent.    The  hunter  slings 
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his  hammock  in  liU  pine-cabin,  or  piles  up  a  hearth  of  atones  with  the 
vneck  of  the  mountain.    The  inhabitant  of 
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earth  of  stones  with  the 
the  barej  eUyey  plains 

becomes  u  potter  and  a  buililer. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  seas  will  have  bred  up  a  race  of  bold  ad- 
yenturer^j  traders  or  pirates ;  and  maritime  settlers  of  a  foreign  ua- 
tldn  aitt  led,  by  chance,  neceanty,  or  a  ipirit  of  adventttre,  to  take 
poaseanon  of  the  harbonnj  and  to  spread  tneiMelyca  up  the  line  of 
the  mors.  Accustomed,  perhape,  to  the  suns  of  more  southerly 
climes,  they  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  summer  heat  of  the  low 
plains  :  and  bv  means  of  traffic,  they  contrive  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  presents  to  us  another  stage  of  so- 
ciety, and  one  which  has  always  been  the  most  closely  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  knowle<u;e  and  the  development  of  useful  iii- 
vcntion.   Soeh  has  been  the  history  of  Italy  .... 

*  The  dty  of  RonraluB  h  stated  to  have  ooenpied  at  first  only  the 
Palatine  nieont»  the  square  area  of  which  wonld  not,  Mr.  Simond  says, 
"quite  cover  tbe  garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  or  St.  James's  Park 
in  London  ;  and  its  elevation,  only  198  feet  above  the  sea,  is  not  twi<^ 
the  height  of  the  Janrjest  trees  in  either  of  those  gardens."  Yet,  its 
compact  and  Uetacheil  furui,  defended  by  the  Tiber  and  the  marshes, 
u^t  reoonunend  it  as  an  eligthle  post ,-  and  its  height  would  he  sof- 
fioenty  aoooiding  to  the  modes  of  ancient  warihrs^  to  lender  it  a  pJaoe 
of  strength.  Its  unhealthy  situation,  however,  and  the  deficiency  of 
wholesome  water,  would  sufficiently  account  for  its  not  having  been 
preoeenpied  })y  the  natives.  The  earlier  inlialiitants  of  Italy,  the 
founders  of  those  towns  to  which  Rome  herseit  conceded  a  prior  anti- 
quity, were  ail  built  on  mouniuins;,  in  u  purer  air,  and  iu  situations 
protected  as  well  by  nature  as  by  the  Cyclopean  walls  with  which  they 
were  sarnmndcd.  To  maritime  settlers,  on  the  other  hand*  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  would  have  rendered  it  ineligible*  Stiaho  remarks, 
that  the  situation  of  Rome  was  originsllv  fixed  ujton  hy  necessity,  and 
not  by  choice,  and  that  no  one,  jud'jrinfi:  from  its  situation,  would  have 
predicted  its  future  prdsjx^ritv.  (  ieero,  in  the  iiewlv  discovered  fnip^- 
ments  ot  the  Uc  Jv'inthlica,  speaks  of  the  iiappy  chuice  which  Ko- 
muius  made  of  a  site  iur  his  city,  in  language  which  implies  the  iu- 
isluhrity  of  the  rcgiott.  And  lAwj  maCes  CamiHus  enumerate  the 
idnmtagee  of  the  ntoation,  in  terms  whidi  confirm  the  idea,  that  it 
was  dbosen  by  necessity,  and  that  those  advantages  were  equivocal : 
he  speaks  of  "  the  healthiness  of  the  hills,  the  convenience  of  the 
river  for  brinpn^  provinion  from  the  inland  regions,  and  also  from  the 
s<  a  ;  tlie  sea  riot  too  distant,  and  not  so  near  as  to  exjxise  the  city  to 
the  attacks  of  corsairs ;  and  the  situation  uf  the  city  in  the  middle  of 
UkfyT'  Vol  III.  145— 160. 

-  'Of  Imperial  BoiDe,  no^iing  was  entise  hot  the  Fantheon,  eren  in 

the  days  of  Poggio  (a.d.  1130).  Of  the  monuments  described  by  the 
learned  Florentine,  and  of  which  WBoe  fragments  sfill  remain,  the  foU 
lowing  catalogue  comprises  all  that  can  be  with  any  certainty  iden- 
tified: — The  C()Hscum  ;  the  Trium])hal  Areht  s  of  Titus,  Severus,  and 
Coustantine  (then  almost  entire)  ;  those  ot  Drusus,  of  DolabeUa  and 
Silanos,  and  of  Oallienus  ;  the  Bftths  of  Diocletian,  of  Caracalla,  and 
of  Oenstantine;  a  part  of  diose  of  Titus ;  the  theatre  of  Maiedlot ; 
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tftelbWMildiMor  tlifllof  Pompey;  the two^ IwUlgit  of  TUMivM 
idiiid;  the  £lian  bridge  |  the  Mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  RaMnr; 
the  two  historical  columns ;  the  inscribed  obelisks ;  the  column  e# 

Phocaj? ;  the  Scptimian  arch  in  thf  Velahrnm  ;  the  <nt§lrihtm  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct;  two  or  three  of  the  city  gsites.  The  other  ruins 
and  fra^mients  are  either  anonymous,  or  the  names  given  to  them  by 
antiquaries  must  be  considered  an  arbitrary  and  questionable. 

'  But  of  what  conseduenoe  is  it  to  be  able  to  give  a  name  to  tiie 
^afs,  walls,  or  fbnndmnii  wMelr  baiBe  tlM  learoed  laiKNtiB*  ef  tliv 
antiquary  and  tetMgrapher  ?  What  diftwiioe  does  it  make,  whether 
tliey  determine  tnia  remains  of  an  Ionic  portico  to  be  that  of  the^empk 
ef  Concord  or  the  Temple  of  Fortune?  To  enjoy  the  genuine  pleasure 
derived  from  these  spenkin^  relics  of  antiquity,  the  visiter  will  do  well 
to  \vai\  e  all  these  curious  inquiries,  which  tend  only  to  bewilder  th* 
imagination,  and  to  fritter  down  every  feeling  of  ontiiusiasm.  Having 
acquired  a  general  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city, — huviu^ 

MtUfied  hinaelf  («r  he  eaiilf  may)  raepeociiiff  the  dtutkn  af  thi* 
Fomm  and  the  loeilidea  ef  preoiinenr  hikoiric  uilenat,  md  idntitw' 

lihe  fc\v  unquestionable  monuments  of  the  Kepublie  aod  the  MilHWW 
—he  will  do  %vell  to  abstain  from  ^rther  inquiries,  whidh  Itom  » 
alte  rnative  between  implicit  acqnieseence  in  the  current  nompnclatlJl\ 
of  the  ruins  and  a  total  8ce])ticisDi.  Hartly  would  the  mime  of  the 
temple  or  the  tomb,  if  ascertained,  inspire  any  |)eculiar  emotions.  Few 
are  the  abbociations  of  moral  grandeur  connected  with  the  history  or 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  classical  enthusiast  turns  with  comparatiTe 
diiiglirt  iRrom  the  vesdges  of  tihe  capital  ef  the  Cmars,  in  learon  of  thn 
weuktf  memeriab  of  the  liree  city,  llie  only  era  that  intereata  M9 
iviBgnation,  is  the  golden  age  of  historical  tmmwt.  To  the  nocililt, 
OA  M  other  haadj  i«  ia  the  ihte  of 

/<  The  greet  QiM^n  of  earth.  Imperial  Rome,** 

lhatgiv«ijit.ohie#  laMMit.lothoioene*  There  hm  htm  HflWM 
tiaol  antiManea  who  hate, leened  to  think  k  Jiltio  knportiMi 
Uaittbe  Cipitol  was  ever  inhabited  by  jany  others  than  the  monks  ef 
Arm-talh  or  that  the  court  of  Angaetne  Receded  that  of  the  Popee*" 
Apart  from  all  these,  the  connoisseur,  who  cares  little  abont  either 
Caesar  or  Pontiff,  finds  in  J^ome  an  inexhaustible  field;  to  him,  how- 
ever, the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  fur  outshine  aU  the  hiftoric  glories 
of  the  seven  hills-  "  The  worics  uf  the  fine  artSj"  I>r.  Burton  re- 
marks, "  are  the  ooly.  objects  which  it  la  impoaaible  not  te.  admire  and 
teailaifiedwith.*' 

'  Aa  a  place  of  residence,  Rome  is  neither  ^y  nor  cheerful ;  and  iti 
climate,  oeUaskoa  wt.it  iain  wlnler,  is  belh  insufferabiy  hot  and  «&• 
healthy  in  snmmer.  The  surrounding  coantry  is  a  desert.  What 
then  renders  this  city  so  peculiarly  attractive  ?  Not,  we  apprehend, 
its  antiquities,  its  architecture,  its  paintiiigs,  its  scenery,  or  its  historic 
associations, — not  either  of  these  separately  considered,  but  the  pic- 
turesque combination  of  the  whole,  together  with  the  aimiNit  exhaustt- 
len  wiety  of  featnra.iriilok  aaHeila  tborttenliott.  and  chama  the  imop 
giMtlHi^ .  Otibor  citiea  my.  bo  te  nan  hmtMil,  bnt  Aom  is  per- 
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baps  tbe  most  richly  picturesque  city  in  the  world.  The  hills,  in- 
significant in  themselves,  seem  made  to  display  the  buildings  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  for 
the  mo6t  part  faulty  in  principle,  often  incongruous  in  ha  elements^ 
impiire  in  taste ;  tml  it  nas  one  redeemiiig  cnaractctirtic, — it  alwajB 
eoanfiines  wdl  with  the  landscape,  and,  hy  its  richness,  variety,  and 
gr:tr/!eur,  atones  for  l9ie  want  of  simplicity  and  of  a  chaster  degance* 
At  Kome,  the  'qiectator  Is  dazzled  with  the  mnltiplicitr  ot  ebjects  ; 
an(!  the  decaying  ruins  are  relieved  by  the  mndern  Trtagnificencc.  "  It 
is  not,'^  remarks  Mr.  Woods,  "any  one  thino;  you  sec,  any  more  than 
one  point  of  history^  that  you  have  to  remember  :  multitudes  of  £raf^* 
inents  are  included  in  one  view^  not  very  perfect  and  distinct  in  their 
forms,  yet,  sufficient  to  excite  the  iQM^;ination.  They  crowd  on  the 
eye,  as  the  scenes  of  history  on  the  roeoory." 

'  In  tpi|e  of  all  he  may  bare  seen  elsewhere,  and  of  all  the  vieirs 
and  drawings  that  may  have  familiarised  to  his  eye  ])artien2ar  build- 
bgs,  Rome  is  still  **  a  new  world  to  an  architect."  "  The  paradise  of 
artists,  it  is  full  of  their  objects  and  recollections.**  With  much  that 
may  disappoint  or  disgust,  it  can  scarcely  pall  or  weary ;  and  thus,  < 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  first  impressions  which  the  city  awakens, 
hw  places  seem  to  have  an  equal  power  of  fa&cinating  the  traveller, 
and  of  detaining  him  a  wQliog  resident  till  his  feelings  settle  into  ft 
sgrt  ef  local  attachment.*  pp.  ^05-^, 

On  looking  back  oyer  our  comments,  we  feel  that  they  contain  but 

a  meagre  criticism  of  a  worlc  and  a  subject  of  yrhich  tbe  value 
and  importance  fairly  demand  from  us  more  than  we  have  found 
it  easy  to  accomplish.  We  take  our  leave,  tiien,  of  these  volumes^ 
recommending  them  to  the  traveller  for  their  comprcbcnsiveness 
and  portability;  to  the  general  reader  for  their  interesting  character 
sod  for  the  accessibility  of  their  information  ;  and  to  all  instructors 
of  youth  as  tbe  best  foundation  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  Italian 
story, — of  all  histories  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensive 
in  iUi  bearings,  whether  we  take  it  in  its  relation  to  modem  or 
the  olden  times. 

Since  the  Hrst  publication,  a  valuable  Itinerary  has  been  added 
to  each  volume. 


Art  VITI.  Road  Book  from  London  to  Naples,  By  William  BrocTce*- 
don,  F.RJS.,  Member  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  Academies  ef 
the  Fine  Arts,  &€•  lllastcaled  ^fh  twenty^five  Vlewa  from 
Dmwingi  by  StAofidt),  PkQut,  and  BrocdcedMi^  ei^ved  by  W* 
and  B.  Findsn.  Qvo.  Iiondon,  1835. 

'T'HOSE  readers  of  our  journal  who  are  already  on  their  road 
to  Naples,  may  justly  reproach  us  for  being  at  least  a  month 
too  late  in  our  recommendation  of  this — to  tnem  indispensable 

eompMiioii.   We  are  sorry  for  ki   Thf  voiume  wj^  4ei»yed  iQ 
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its  way  to  our  lumds ;  but  to  those  who  have  been  disappointecl 
of  the  opportunity,  or  have  not  the  means,  of  making  so  distant 
an  excursion, — totam^  at  home  travellers,  or  to  those  who,  having 
crossed  the  Alps,  wish  to  fight  their  travelling  battless  o'er  again, 
—  or  to  those  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  have  tables  in  boudoir, 
drawijig  room,  or  library,  appropriated  to  scrap-books,  keepsakes, 
and  other  ornamental  Uterature  with  which  the  e)i<^uisitely  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  this  Road-ljook  entitle  it  to  rank  ; — to  each 
and  all  of  these  classes  of  purcliasers,  our  recommendation  will  be 
in  good  season,  as  the  time  is  only  approacliing  for  such  in-door 

$>leasures.  As  a  hook  of  plates,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
landscape  Annuals — we  of  course  anticipate  other  volumes — that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  Illustrations  are,  as  announced  on  the 
title-page,  twenty-five  in  namber.  Five  are  aidgned  to  France, 
two  to  Savoy,  nve  to  Northern  Italy ;  then  we  have  Florence, 
Pisa,  the  Lake  of  Tlurasymene,  the  Vallejf  of  the  Nar^.Teml, 
Civita  CasteUaoay  Rome,  Velletri,  the  Pontiae  Marshes,  Terra- 
cina,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  Naples.  Dover  makes  the  twenty-fifth. 
There  are  also  maps  of  the  iroate^  alon^  which  these  scenes  and 
objects  occur* 

The  distingaishing  nurit  of  Mr.  Brockedon'^s  book,  potting 
aside  its  gra^ic  embellishments,  which  do  credit  to  both  the 
pendl  and  the  graver  of  the  respective  artists,  is,  that  it  is  all  it 

professes  to  be — a  Road-book,  and  the  most  complete  of  the 
Kind,  as  to  all  the  details  of  information  which  a  tourist  stands  in 
need  of,  that  we  have  ever  met  with.    And  as  the  information  is 

not  collected  at  second-hand,  but  supplied  by  the  Writer"*s  ample 
experience,  the  directions  niav  he  (lepeiidcd  u])on,  which  is  a 
great  matter.  It  is  in  tiact,  so  far  as  regards  the  route  described, 
a  complete  traveller's  directory.  Mr.  Hrockedon  is,  moreover,  a 
trustworthy  Cicerone,  and,  being  himself  an  artist,  is  qualified  to 
direct  the  traveller  to  the  objects  most  deserving  of  his  attention. 
Of  the  vivacity  >^itli  which  he  describes,  we  shall  present  to  our 
readers  a  sjKrirnen,  in  a  picturesque  account  of  the  road  from 
Spoleto  to  Home. 

*  Soon  after  I&iving  Spoleto^  the  road  winds  np  the  Monte  Somma, 
a  tedious  ascent^  with  its  never- failing  accompaniment,  a  swsnn  of 
h^gars.  When  the  "  tanta  fame  !  "  and  "  Carila  per  la  grazta  di 
Diof**  fnil,  flattery,  amusingly  applied,  often  succeeds.  A  set  of 
unsncces^,ful  young  beggars,  having  once  fiiilcd  here,  with  the 
Usual  cant  and  cry,  to  obtain  a  baioccho  from  tlie  ladies  in  an  English 
carriage,  suddenly  stopped,  and  one  of  them  gating  with  rapt  ad- 
miration, exdaimed*  Vhe  beUi  occhi!  Ak !  come  tono  bette  quetk 
donne  Inglesi!"  T\m  capital  bit  of  performance  provoked  aheartf 
laugh,  and  loosened  the  purse-strings.  The  descent  towards  Terni 
la  much  wilder  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  the 
route,  nearly-  the  whole  way  to  Terni,  is  throu|^  a  savage,  but  pic- 
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tttteflqne  glen.  Fewjpa&s  through  it,  withuut  tUiuking  of  its  titness 
lbrllielmtaiitt«f  iNhHWflj  fliidii0l«fto0<4rfignf<tfiitobeiiiet  in  Hm 
j^ibttuf  thnm^  II,  thttt  woupm  the  impreiaiMi. 

'  Turn  are  Mtdral  good  Inns  at  Tend :  the  Europa  is  excellent. 

Tlie  moment  th*'  tmveller  arrives^  he  is  surronndcd  by  applicants  offer- 
ing their  cars  and  mules  for  an  excursion  to  the  Caduia  del  Mannore, 
the  celebrated  cataract,  about  four  or  five  miles  distant.  The  chari^ 
at  the  inn  for  a  light  carriage,  to  take  four  per^onN,  U  thirty-five  pauls  ; 
ftr  tb«  difw  dx ;  and  if  ataeg  be  ttken  to  contittue  tlie  exeariMni  be<* 
yimd  when  the  oinriage  can  be  driven,  four  paule  eaeh,  which  in* 
dades  bwmo  mam;  e  doerone  for  the  party,  who  considers  his  ser- 
vices indispensable,  seven  pauls ;  to  these  are  to  be  added  fifty  beg- 
gars, whoso  attendance  must  be  bought  off.  Tho  drive  to  the  foils  is 
very  ti:u especially  near  the  village  of  Perpiguo,  which  is  perched  on 
a  rock  in  a  striking  situation  ;  but  from  the  mean  and  ungfazcd  win- 
dowt,  it  ieeiAs  to  be  inhabited  only  by  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and, 
ftera  lAe  appearanoe  ef  the  inhabltRnta,  the  duhmiait  On  the  left  ef 
the  road  a  point  coDimanda  a  fine  view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nera  or 
Nar,  which  is  tery  pieturesque.  Beyond  the  village  the  road  ascends 
the  hill,  pass*!!'^  some  large  old  olive  tree??,  and  attains  the  top  of  the 
&ils,  where  tlio  scene  is  strikiii;^ly  impressive.  The  vast  mass  of 
water  gushing  from  its  channel  into  tlie  gnlpli  below, — the  roar, — ^tho 
spraj  wreathing  and  reeking  up  from  the  awful  cauldron,  are  most  ap-, 
palling.  If  the  visitor  has  snilcient  firmness  of  feet,  and  steadinese 
nf  head,  and  the  demands  are  not  serious  upon  either,  he  can  descend 
hf  a  path  which  winds  down  among  the  tufo  rocks,  fbrmed  by  the  de«< 
posit  of  the  waters  of  the  Velino,  to  a  building;  which  has  bceti  erected 
oppo??ite  to  the  fall,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  below  its  summit,  upon 
ajuttin«]r  rock  that  overhangs  tlic'  abyss  hundreds  of  feet,  into  which 
the  water  falls  below.  There  is  nothing  more  fearful  to  contemplate, 
than  the  roar  and  the  fiMHning  of  the  waters,  as  they  pasa  the  windows 
«f  tUa  home  in  their  deseent.  It  is  horribly  beaudfol.  The  first 
e|nthet  api^ies  to  the  eatanict ;  the  second  to  the  Iris,  which,  when* 
ever  the  sun  shines,  plays  over  the  gulph  of  terror.  An  eternal  ver- 
dure spread  over  the  rocks,  promoted  by  the  spray  which  constantly 
falls  around.  From  the  building  a  path  leads  down  to  the  valley, 
which  can  be  croiisf  ^i  by  a  bridge  incrusted  with  calcareous  deposit. 
From  below,  the  v^^w  of  the  whi&  catsiraet  is  nagnifieent.  The  car- 
rfaige,  when  ti;^  ^^rty  leaves  it  to  go  to  the  top  Af  the  fidl,  is  usually 
directed  to  (^'^  riven  down  into,  the  valley,  wlwre  it  waits  to  take  back 
the  visitohi  th*^"?^  grounds  of  the  villa  Graziani  to  Tend.  Tlie 
whole  scenery  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mera,  above  the  town,  is 
hii:hly  picturesque,  each  successive  point  giviuir  some  new  and  bennti- 
ful  landscape  to  the  traveller.  This  excursion,  which  occupies  three 
or  four  hours,  has  no  parallel  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  oi  die  clasi 
of  objeets  which  it  eommands ;  and  in  deseribiii^  them,  even  the  pen 
of  Lord  Byron  must  be  said  to  have  foiled. 

*  The  ruins  of  the  colossal  bridge  of  Augustus  at  Narni,  which  eon- 
sisteil  of  three  large  arches,  is  a  fine  ex-ample  of  such  a  Homau  struc- 
ture !  one  vast  and  lofty  arch  remains  nearly  perfect.  The  scenery 
around  Nami,  and  especially  near  t^  brifige,  is  very  beautiful.  The 

vol..  JtlV. — H.8.  G  G 
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steep  hills  on  each  side  of  the  river  are  richly  wooded ;  and  down  tlie 
stream,  aeen  through  the  noble  arch  that  remains,  the  Hermitage  of 

St*  Casciano  rising  among  the  wooda>  is  an  object  of  singular  beauty. 
Narni  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nera,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  Apennines.  Near 

the  town,  tbo  pa«ses  tlirougli  a  dt'cp  hssure  ia  the  rock,  the  f?idcs  nf 
whicii,  in  many  phices,  havo  been  excavated,  and  the  cells  tlius  formed 
are  inhabited.  Die  oM  towers  and  walls  of  Narai  are  highly  pic- 
turesque, uud  come  atluiirably  into  view  on  leaving  it  to  proceed  to- 
wards OtriooU. 

*  The  route  now  varies  In  character ;  the  prospect  is  extensive  to- 
wards the  south;  the  olive>grounds  are  more  numerous;  and  from 
soma  high  ground  before  reaching  Otricoli,  the  Tiber  Is  seen  winding 
its  course  towards  Rome.  The  prospect  has  a  vast  extent ;  the  old 
town  is  seen  on  a  hill  with  a  few  towers  and  religious  houses,  and 
here  the  first  view  of  Mont  Soracte,  rising  above  the  Campagna,  is  ob- 
tuiiied.  Beyond  Otricoli,  the  scenes,  though  often  beautiful,  are  lei^ 
rich  than  on  the  oanfines  of  Tnscany*  Be£re  readiing  Boi^etto^  the 
Tiber  is  crossed  over  a  fine  bridge  built  by  Augustus,  whose  numenms 
structures  of  this  class  certainly  entitled  him  to  the  distinctioo  of 
Pontiles  Majumus,  which  \va8  assumed,  and  is  still  boraep  by  the 
priest-sovereigns  of  the  "eternal  city":  but  tlmugh  a  pope  cannot 
boast  of  builJing  this  bridge,  he  does  mr^t  pompously  of  repairing  it ; 
and  many  inscriptions  indicate  that  Sistus  V.  restored  this  fine  work. 
Borghetto  is  a  wretched  pbce — an  epithet  that  will  apply  with  justice 
to  nearly  ail  the  towns  and  villages  in  his  Holiness's  territory.  Si- 
tuated amidst  the  finest  soeaesi  i&  heart  sidcens  in  looking  upon  the 
degraded  state  of  nan  under  the  corse  of  a  goveraaicnt  wbidi  paralyses 
bis  energies. 

*  On  approaching  Civita  Castellana,  the  deep  ravine  is  observed 
through  which  a  tributary  to  the  Tiber  flows.  This  gorge  is  crossed 
by  a  stupendous  bridge,  which  Siirond  states  is  raited  2r)0  feet  abtne 
the  stream.  The  effect  of  enteriiij<  lliis  place  over  the  fearful  depths 
of  the  ravine,  and  untier  the  dark  waiitt  oi  the  town,  is  impresjiive, 
and  excites  emotions  of  which  description  would  iail  to  give  tha  lemt 
idea.  The  sketch*book  of  traveUera  in  Italy  teem  with  the  materials 
lor  landscape  furnished  at  Civita  Castellaoa.  Its  towcra,  conventSi 
and  fortress,  the  palace  raised  by  Pope  Alexander  VI*>  now  a  state- 
prison,  its  ^vull  and  aqueduct,  the  precipices  overhanging  its  deep  ra- 
viiUK.  tlu;  Campagna,  and  proximate  Mont  Sornctc,  aVford  endless 
cumbiiiHtloiis  ;  and  tlie  inns.  La  Posta^  and  tbt'  Croce  Hianc<»>  ^ 
endured  iur  the  pleasure  of  a  short  stay  iu  so  picturesque  a  spot. 

*  Prom  CSivita  Oasteilani,  the  Flaminian  Way  continues  its  conne 
to  the  llilrian  Bridge,  near  Banie,  passing  urougb  Riguaao  and 
Prima  Porta.  Until  within  these  sixty  yesrst  it  was  the  cliief  road  to 
Rome  from  Civita  Castellana;  about  that  time  the  new  branch  to  join  the 
road  from  T^'terbo  to  Rooie^  now  generally  followed,  was  made  by 
order  of  Fins  VI. 

*  iSTepi  is  a  miserable,  th(»iigh  a  picturesque  place,  but  its  dark  walls, 
towers,  and  fort,  over-hanging  a  deep  ravijie,  across  which  there  is  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  which  still  conveys  water  to  the  town,  shew  that  iti 
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ftuner  importanoe  must  hare  been  considerable.  Though  much  of  the 
CMtntry  now  Dassed  through  is  uncultivated,  it  varies  in  hill  and  dell> 
toAi  and  vnaerwood ;  aid  is  often  beaatifnl  fair  tlie  oolmirs>  as  well  as 

the  forms  of  its  objects*  Mont  Soracte  Is  a  striking  feature  here, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  route,  as  it  rises  magnificently  above  tKe  In- 
tervening Campncrna.  This  chamcter  of  the  country  coiitintip?;  to 
I\Iontero5u,  near  to  which  the  two  roads  from  Florence  to  Home,  by 
Sienna  and  by  Perugia,  unite. 

'  If  circumstancGS  should  oblige  the  traveller  to  rest  at  Monterosi  or 
at  Baeeano,  let  him  dedde  in  ftvour  of  the  best  d  tht  bad,  and  stay  at 
Mcoterosi :  the  accommodations  at  either  are  what  Colman  calls  "  much 
of  a  muchness but  Alonterosi  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  salu- 
bn'tv.  Baccano  is  situated  in  a  bellow,  near  a  little,  fouJ,  sulpbnroons 
pool,  whose  fetid  odours  infest  tho  spot,  and  curse  it  -^vith  T:i;ilaria. 
Soon  after  leaving  Baccano,  from  suaie  high  ground,  Rome,  in  the  dis- 
tance, presents  itself,  uud  aeema  to  every  traveller  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time,  to  have  been  the  solo  object  of  his  journey.  The  intense 
anxiety  with  whidi  this  speck  in  ike  Campagna  is  sought  fbr  from  this 
point,  and  the  ^ralings  to  which  its  discover?  gives  rise,  belong  to  that 
class  which  cannot  be  suppressed  or  affected,  but  by  those  who  do  not 
deserv'e  to  enjoy  them. 

*  But  even  the  appearance  of  St.  Peters,  and  the  excitement  which 
it  raises,  cannot  subdue  the  painful  contemplation  of  the  desolate  Cam- 
pegaa :  the  eje  stretches  over  a  scene  of  varied  undulation  to  the  dis« 
tsnt  Alban  hills.  Of  pines,  ilexes,  underwood,  broom,  and  rank  grass, 
there  are  enough  to  shew  tiiat  the  withering  spirit  of  the  Campagna 
does  not  extend  to  its  vegetation.  Even  the  herds  of  butfiUoes  oo  not 
appear  to  be  cursed  with  the  malaria ;  it  blights  only  the  energies  of 
man,  and  marks,  as  'ivitb  an  awful  retribution,  the  suco^sors  of  that 
empire  which  oppressed,  like  an  incubus,  the  world  it  conquered. 

'  Here  and  tnere  remains  of  fortified  houses,  and  castles  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  am  seen ;  but  deserted  and  worthless,  except  for  a  place  In 
the  sketch  book  of  the  artist.  The  appearance  of  individual  and  so» 
dal  miHcry  has  accompanied  the  traveller  ever  since  his  entry  into  the 
states  of  St.  Peter  ;  even  through  the  beautiful  vallevs  of  the  Topino, 
the  Clitumnus,  nm]  the  Nera.  Nothing  flourislies  btit  the  Church, 
the  convent,  and  the  priest  :  these  rear  their  heads  proudly  and  un- 
feelingly amidst  the  social  dci>uiution  and  wretchedness  they  have  so 
nmch  aided  to  produce ;  and  with  impious  presumption,  dare  to  tell 
theur  besotted  adherents  that  the  patnmony  of  St.  Voter  is  under  tha 
immediate  protection  of  Heaven ! 

'  Tlirougn  this  scene  of  desolation  the  road  winds  and  undulates: 
about  three  miles  from  Rome,  some  ruins  are  passed,  among  others 
those  of  an  ancient  tomb,  vul<;arly  reported  to  be  Nero's  ;  but  an  in- 
scription can  yet  be  traced,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  the  sepulchre 
of  Pm  Vlbius  Marianus.  At  length  the  road  reaches  the  yellow  Tiber^ 
which  ia  creased  at  Pdnto  Mde,  or  Milvio,  where  the  maft  battle  was 
finight  between  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  in  whiw  the  latter  was 
drowned,  and  the  former  gained  an  empire.  Thence  the  route  ap- 
prtracbes  the  citv,  pnssiiiij  by  numerous  deserted  villas  and  houses, 
and  between  their  walls  and  ^deus^  until  it  arrives  at  the  Porto  del 
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Papulo,  wbrttt  fihe  passports  tie  dcn|iMide^;  tnd  nn\m  9^  Ijlftcf*  Viu* 

fm«  directed  by  the  tpravelkr  to  ewait  liis  arrival,  be  fbimd  Ime,  tlu^ 
0irpi^  viU  be  accompanied  to  thu  Do^wio  de  Xer^s  for  search.  Oi| 

the  frontiers  of  the  states,  bribery  may  evade  this  annoyance,  but  here 
such  a  leave  to  pass  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  detention  and  do- 
lay.  The  Piazza  del  Populo  is  a  striking  entrance  to  Kamc.  lie- 
yond  the  olx'lihk  arc  three  streets;  the  central  one,  the  Strada  del 
Corso>  continues  direct  to  the  capitol ;  that  ou  the  right,  the  Slrada 
di  Ripetta,  leads  to  the  X^ber ;  and  the  third  on  the  is  the  Strsda 
del  Babuino,  leading  to  tht  Piassa  di  Spagna ;  and  towards  the  Mqpits 
Quirioale.  In  front*  the  three  Streets  are  divided  by  the  churches  gf 
St.  Maria  de  Montesanto,  between  the  Babuino  and  the  Corso,  ai^d 
St.  Maria  di  INTirncoli,  between  the  Corso  and  the  Ripetta.  On  the 
left  ^ide  of  the  PiaEza  del  Populo  are  the  terfacet  leading  t4p  to  the 
public  gardens  on  the  Moute  Pincio. 

'  The  best  hotels  are  found  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  the 
Europe,  or  les  Isles  Britanniques,  are  usually  resorted  to,  until  apart* 
pients  are  hired  in  the  Via  Con^otti^  ^  soii^e  ofher  saliibrjoiia 
ation*'  pp.131— -139. 


Art.  IX.  Switzerland.  By  Williuui  Beattie,  JM.D.  Illustrated  in  a 
Series  of  Views,  by  W.  H.  Bsrtlett,  £s^.  Parts  I.  to  XI.  Pkios 
Sr.  each.  London* 

Tf/'ITAy  or  perhaps  without,  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  land- 
scape  scenery  of  Switzerland  has  been  more  extensiTely 
and  popularly  illustrated  than  that  of  any  otbsr  region  of  oon^ 
tinental  Eorope.  The  lithographed  drawings  of  ViUmeuTS^ 
lull  of  spirit  but  somewhat  mannered,  will,  we  believe,  when 
complctca,  furnish  the  most  comprehensive  series,  but  its  sixe 
and  cxprn^iveness  -vrill  ]>rcvent  its  obtaining  so  hirge  a  circulation 
as  its  merit  would  otlicrv.  ise  secure.  Tlic  subjects  are  admirably 
selected,  and  their  management  is  able  and  artist-like.  The 
figures  are  by  Victor  Adam,  the  cleverest  handler  of  a  small  po- 
pulation that  we  know ;  and  thosL-  \\\\q  would  possess  the  best 
and  fullest  exhibition  of  Swiss  landscape,  cannot  do  better  than 
])rocure  the  entire  work.  In  o\ir  own  country,  we  can,  at  the 
present  moment,  recollect  but  one  completed  attempt  to  efTect  the 
same  purpose ;  but,  although  by  no  means  an  unintertiting  or 
unsuccessful  effinrt,  it  was  in  all  respects  inferior  to  that  which  we 
have  just  described,  and  its  pripe  was  such  as  to  compel  the  pn>- 
pietoia  of  shallow  purses  to  a  piudent  abstinence.  No  snd  ob* 
lection,  however,  can  apply  to  the  aeries  now  lyinff  bsAie  as. 
The  Numbers  are  really,  not  rtUtively,  cheap ;  thcnr  exeenlisn 
night  well  justi^  a  higher  charge ;  and  as  they  necessarily  com- 
prise  a  large  division  of  the  entupe  work,  they  may  be  safely  UiuA 
at  a  pledge  that  there  shall  be  no  fiulme  in  caie  and  eUtoatioit* 
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genera  are  of  l^igk  ipteresty  ipd  tbey  |grp  pu€- 
fictetly  vuied  to  sui^  eveiy  tattew  1$  would  of  eoiii#  bf  wopiir 
raie&l  |o  pow  thrpugb  the  aeries  us  they  li^^  and  it  seenK  mvi^ 
dioos  to  make  a  selcmm ;  yet  we  Teatm^y  *  without  prejudice,^ 
as  the  Uwyen  apv,  to  mendon  twQ  or  three*  ni^t  fw  b^ing  ahao- 
lutely  the  beat^  but  aa  haviiig  atiuck  m  while  loddng  oyer  the 
woriL  Mr.  Bart]ett''s  drawing  of  the  Lake  of  ILiurigeni,  must 
liave  been  *  beautiful  and  eipreadve  irork  of  art,  ^iid  Mr.  WaU 
lis  has  employed  his  gf9>Y^  on  it  with  much  skiU  in  fsodmng 
the  reflection  of  rich  accncry  in  water  clear,  calm,  and  deep.  The 
Lake  of  (lUqainp  from  the  Riglut  is  a  wide  wd  misty  view  of 
rock,  and  meer,  and  distant  glaciers,  well  engraved  by  Moth  am. 
Jcavons  has  given  two  good  plates  of  the  Jiinjxfmi  and  Airolo  ; 
and  the  'Castle  of  Ciiiilon^  is  beautifully  trcatid  by  Wallis, 
from  nil  '  uflbct*  by  Creswick.  Benjamin  has  supplied  some  good 
epcc  iinens  of  mountain  scenery  ;  and  Woolnoth  c  xhibits  his  ac- 
cvistdined  talent  in  the  Via  Mala.  Starling  has  been  successful 
in  the  view  of  Martigny,  and  Hill's  Lake  of  Than,  thpugh 
rather  bard,  is  creditable  to  his  skill. 

Art.  X. —  The  Salvation  of  Britain  introductory  to  the  Conversion  of 
ike  World.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  tho  London  iMissioQary 
S'K-ictv.  at  the  Tabernacle,  Lloortields,  on  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1H3J.  iiv  John  bluckiiurn,  Pastor  of  the  Con^egational  Church, 
PentonviUe.    With  N  oLcb.    8vo.^  pp.  80.    Price  2^.  London, 

TT  requires  no  small  portion  of  historical  and  poMtieal  inform - 
^  ation,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  true  moral  position  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment,  and  to  appreciate  the  im- 
mense responNihiiitics  connected  with  an  empire  'v^'bich  tbrowg 
that  of  the  lloman  world  into  the  sbado.  A  steady,  patient 
effort  of  serious  attention  caTi  alone  enable  even  a  well  informed 
person  to  obtain  a  distinct  and  yet  comprehensive  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  national  position — an  insignificant  Island  of 
the  German  Sea,  the  Political  IVIctropolis,  the  Commercial 
Centre,  tlic  lieart  of  the  "\A  orkU  swaying  the  destinies  of  more 
than  a  sixtli  ])ortion  of  the  Imman  race,  who  are  actually  under 
the  Ilritjsli  sceptre,  and  extcndin^^  its  ii^lhience  over  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earih.  If  Great  liriiain  were  truly  and  thoroughly 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  conversion  or  the 
world  wonld  no  longer  seem  a  remote  or  impaobaU^  em^.  The 
pomotion  of  lelbpoii  al  bome^  then,  muat  have  ^  tendency  to 
advance  that  6nu  cause  nf  ^e  mishty  ascendancy  of  commemal 
infloenoe  and  nolitiGd  power  wbicb  naa  been  committed  to  tbia 
nation.   God  baa  nol  oealed  so  witb  any  people ;  an4  n'Bffet  di4 
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a  people  occupy  a  position  which  gave  an  equal  opportunl^  of 
becoming  the  beneiactors  of  all  other  nations. 

This  most  interesting  fact,  Mr.  Blackburn  has  made  the  bans 
of  his  InatruetiTe  and  eloquent  discourte*  In  the  first  place,  he 
assames,  and  justifies  the  assumption,  that  Dime  Ftoyidenoe 
desi^s  to  make  this  country  an  instrument  of  Uessing  to  the 
heathen.  In  the  second  part,  he  urges  the  Christian  oragations 
which  rise  out  of  our  position.  ^liis  our  duty,  then^  to  seek 
*  the  eof^wmon  af  our  countrifmen  for  the  eake  of  the  toorid, 

*  The  unp^eeedented  oonnexion  which  onr  eountrymen  sustain  hf 

conquest,  commerce,  or  colonization,  xvith  remote  heathen  nations  has 
been  already  described.  Let  it  be  remembered;  then,  that  every 
British  seaman,  who  touches  a  heathen  port — every  British  soldier, 
who  guards  a  heathen  fortress — every  British  merchant,  who  trailes  in 
a  heathen  bazaar — every  British  gentleman,  who  presides  in  a  heathen 
court,  is  regarded  by  the  idolaters  who  surround  him  as  a  Chii8tiaa« 
because  he  la  a  Briton. 

'  Thus,  to  onr  countrymeuy  who  occupy  stations  in  the  military  and 
civil  service,  or  who  are  connected  with  commercial  enterpriMa 
amon^jst  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations :  to  them  I  say,  has  been 
delegated  the  task  of  exhibiting,  to  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  the  East 
the  Christianity  of  Europe.    How  imperfect  that  representation  liaa 
been,  you  must  well  understand.    The  melancholy  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  sacred  book^  and  the  personal  characters  of  Bnslisli  re- 
aidenta  haa  often  excited  the  surprise  and  the  disgust  of  the  more 
thoughtful  heathen.    The  otter  want  of  confinmity  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity^  in  its  professed  disciples*  has  been  a  ftarful  hindemnce 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  missionary  labours  in  various  parts  of 
our  colonial  Empire ;  and  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  poor  heathen 
to  the  Mahometan  faith  has  been  ascribed,  I  fear  with  too  much  truth, 
to  the  fact,  that  the  votaries  of  the  ialse  prophet  have,  by  their  good 
character  and  conduct,  become  more  attractive  to  the  thoughtful  pa- 
gans, than  our  nominal  ChristianB  from  Europe^   Do  not  missiooaiy 
records  testify,  that  British  seamen  haye  been  employed  to  tempt  tiie 
inhabttanta  of  the  South  Sea  Inlands  to  abandon  Cnristian  temperance, 
and  to  renonnce  the  chastity  of  the  Gospel }    And  have  not  the  Bri- 
tish votaries  of  gold  on  the  shores  of  Australasia  been  amongst  the 
most  inveterntc,  and  determined,  and  reckless  assailants  of  our  mis- 
sionury  enterprise  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe?    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  power  of  conquest, 
which  the  heaUra  witness  in  onr  oonntrymen,  naturally  invest  evexy 
one  of  them  with  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  savage  and  aemi-bar* 
barous  nations  which  we  cannot  estimate.   What  a  Briton  approfc^ 
they  will  readily  imagine  deserves  their  regard ;  and  what  he  may  con* 
demn,  they  will  with  equal  readiness  neglect  and  despise. 
|i  *  Now,  my  hearers,  is  any  thing  so  likely  to  raise  the  character  oT 
our  representative  Christianity  abroad,  as  to  improve  tiie  state  of  reli- 
gion at  home  ?    And  how  strenuous  ought  to  be  our  efforts,  how  fer- 
vent our  prayers,  that  a  Christian  influence  may  be  ditiused  amidst 
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our  popalatioiij  who  are  likely  to  possess  such  peculiar  opportunities 
to  allure  the  heathen  by  tkeir  virtues^  or  to  repel  them  by  their 
crimes ! 

'  Tbere  is  amither  wpeet  in  wUdi  this  subject  may  be  mwcd  with 
advantage. 

'  Our  saperabtuidant  population  baye  now,  for  many  years,  sought 

on  the  shores  of  our  remote  colonics  such  an  inheritance  for  their 
children  as  our  national  difficulties  forbid  them  to  anticipate  at  home. 
Those  (listJint  regions  have  remained  till  now  ia  all  the  wildness  and 
all  tlic  quietude  of  their  native  loneliness  j  and  assuredly,  it  would  be 
fiv  piefeialile  tlmt  no  hnman  eye  ahonld  ever  ran^  over  their  beauteous 
toenee*  and  that  no  human  hand  diould  dear  and  enltivate  their  virgin 
•oil ;  better  that  no  human  voice  shoold  awaken  the  wild  echoes  of 
their  rocks  and  valleys,  than  that  profane  and  godless  men  should 
desecrate  those  primeval  forests,  God's  fairest  temples  on  earth,  and 
carry  the  evidence  of  their  revolt  against  his  moral  government  into 
those  awful  sanctuaries  which  his  own  Imnds  have  reared. 

'  But,  already  many  myriada  have  emigrated  from  our  shores,  and, 
I  fear,  to  a  melaaclioly  extent  nninfluenoed  byChrittian  principle. 
These  bands  of  colonists  have  gone  forth  as  seedling  nations,  and  will 
attain,  by  the  growth  of  a  century  or  two,  to  the  height  and  amplitude 
of  empires.  Remember,  my  brethren,  that  it  is  little  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  when  the  pilgrim  Fathers  of  tiie  American  States  left 
their  native  shores  to  find  a  home  in  the  Western  Wilderness,  and 
now  their  children  constitute  the  most  intelligent  and  Christian  re- 
pablic  in  the  world. 

*  What  the  continent  of  America  waa  to  them,  that  the  woods  and 
plains  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  to  oor  modem  emigranta.  But, 
then,  observe  the  contrast!  Those  primitive  settlers  were  men  of 
Gih\,  who  left  tbcir  own  country  to  secure  the  privilege  of  worsLipping 
Hi  in  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  They  were  anxious,  supremely  anxious, 
that  their  children,  their  servants,  and  their  poor  Indian  neighbours 
ahoold  Jttm  to  Imow  and  lovo  our  God. 

'  Tbaa  they  obtained  the  services  of  fiuthfnl  and  learned  ministers ; 
and  to  plant  churches,  and  to  fonnd  schools,  were  amongst  the  earliest 
efforts  of  these  infant  communities.  Nfr.v,  can  we  anticipate,  my 
brethren,  that  our  children's  children  will  find  in  the  future  inhabit- 
ants of  Canada,  Australia,  and  of  Sontlicru  Africa,  as  we  are  privi- 
leged to  do  in  North  America,  brethren  in  the  hith  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  freedom  of  British  institntii»B,  when  these  colonies  are  ooenpied 
bv  men,  who»  to  so  fearfnl  an  extent,  are  regardless  of  all  religion  f 
How  are  the  poor  stupid  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  or  the  wild  In- 
dians of  the  American  forests  to  be  brought,  clothed,  and  m  their 
right  minds,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  when  those  who  bear  his  name 
around  them,  exemplify  so  little  of  the  hallowed  influence  of  hi* 
Gospel  ?  But  these  are  trilling  considerations,  when  compared  with 
the  important  consequences  which  will  restdt  fntn  a  recent  act  of  the 
loipernl  Parliament. 

*  For  ages  the  wide-spread  territories  of  British  India  have  been 
InaOQSeaible,  even  to  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  ITrnccforth, 
iMiwtver,  it  will  be  lawful  for  any  natural-bom  subject  of  this  realm 
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to  proceed  to  any  pnrt  of  th  it  miLrhty  peninsula,  to  tmrerse  tho'^e  t^t^ 
ritories,  or  to  settle  run(tTig^t  their  iaolatrous  inhnbitnnts.  L'an 
doubt»  therefore^  my  lieurers,  that«  in  a  few  years,  u  large  British 
popuktnm  will  orerspread  tbe  pliltift  (»f  HhidoBUn,  noA  By  tlie  ptir* 
ehaae  of  property,  the  iinpravenient  of  agricnltare,  tlie  eztenmn  «f 
trade,  ana  the  tics  of  intermarriages,  exert  an  infltieace  onpHeeedentgd . 
in  history  ? — But  what  will  that  influence  be  ?  Will  our  countrymen; 
like  "the  remnant  of  Jacob  in  the  muUt  of  many  peqile,  be  as  a  dew 
from  the  Lord,  as  the  shower^  upon  the  grass  ;  *'  or,  will  they  be  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  that  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that 
did  eat  eyerr  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  treet  ?  "  "  will 
ilie  land  henm  them  be  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  hut  bt^nd  them  i 
desolate  wilderness?**  These  are  most  mxious  inquiries.  Our  vcne- 
tated  missionaries  have  tnmslated  the  Bible  into  the  dialects  of  India  ,* 
and  fire  the  Hindoo"^,  whh  the  Christian  Senptures  in  their  hands,  to 
receive  from  the  unholy  lives  of  British  settlers  a  fatal  evidenoe  of 
their  infidelity  and  irreligion  ? 

'  Now,  in  all  these  ridng  nations,  the  English  language  will  be 
diiiitaedy  and  English  literature  will  be  stndied.  Here,  ^in,  opens 
upon  OS  another  topic  of  mekmcholy  Inlefest.  Our  national  literatnrei 
it  ia  true,  is  imbned  with  a  large  amount  of  sound  morality  and  ge«' 
nuine  religion ;  yet  it  is  to  be  dephjred,  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinpnished  writers  in  the  English  lauguoire  have  betrayed,  in  their 
classic  works,  an  unhealthy  state  of  moral  feeling,  or  a  melancholy 
diiire^rd  of  revealed  religion.  Already,  as  we  learn  on  unquestion- 
able evidenoef  tb^  wiitugs  of  Gibbon^  Hume,  Belingbrdkey  8bak* 
speare,  Bvron«  and  others,  are  fiimifiar  to  the  minds  of  edn toted  Rjhn 
doos ;  and  every  work  that  in  our  own  land  shall  attain  to  the  reputa* 
tion  of  standard  excellence,  will  soon  be  rend  in  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  wliere  our  motlier  tongue  is  knox^m.  Oh!  my  brethren,  have  we 
not  occasion  to  strive  and  pray,  that  the  salt  of  true  religion  may  so 
correct  and  sanctify  the  fountains  of  British  literature  that  they  may 
send  ibrth  abundance  of  living  water  for  the  refireshmeut  of  the 
nations  ^  "  pp.  39~d5. 

'  There  are  many  considerations  of  poUcy  which  may  etdt^  08  to 
care  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  Christianity  amtAigSt  Oilr  pagan  fellow*^ 
subjects.    Other  nations  have  possessed  lai^  dominion*?,  and  n  vT<rot- 
ous  commerce^  which  have  passed  a^vay.    We  may  traa^  tlie  transitiou 
of  empire  fh>m  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  from  Greece  to  Home,  and  th^ 
flight  of  commerce  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria,  from  Venice  to  Idsbooj 
from  Amsterdam  to  London,  and  we  shall  learn  that  righteouatteft' 
exalta  a  nation,  but  that  irfn  is  the  ruin  of  any  people*   A  legftcd^ 
therefore,  to  our  profit  and  our  power,  might  prompt  us  to  diduse  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  faith  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  distant 
settlements.    But  can  wc  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven  tn  re^t  upon 
this  selfish  expedient?    Assuredly  not.    If  we  wish  the  approbation 
of  God  to  rest  upon  the  efforts  of  national  rectitude  and  mercy,  we 
ahallseek  to  iienbrm  them  aa  In  His  sieht  and  fbr  Bis  glory.  A» 
we  recognise  the  resnonslbili^  of  the  nooleman  who  possesses  a  large 
domain  to  care  for  tne  social  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  hia 
munerotts  and  dependent  tenantry,  ao  let  ua  acknowledge  the  gwiisf 
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nipeiisibllitY  of  our  country  to  the  Ood  of  nations^  who  has  intrusted 
to  onr  public  aCewardship  tlie  sughty  Britidi  empira.  Let  us  but 
Ml  the  task  aaeigned  to  us^-witb  a  on^  n^gaid  to  the  glory  of  Ood» 
tad  then  we  amy  await  the  course  of  His  all-wiae  Fnmdenoe  witih 
calm  resignation.  Only  let  the  inhabitants  of  our  possessions  in  Iiidia» 
in  Canada,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  become  Christian,  and  if  they  are 
retained  by  our  Sovereign,  they  will  form  the  brightest  jewels  of  his 
crown ;  or,  if  lost  to  his  sceptre,  they  will  become  educated,  free,  and 
happy  communities,  to  diffuse,  in  their  turn,  civilization  and  Christ* 
Muuty  anongst  anon  diatmt  tribes.'  pp.  48---50. 


Art.  XI.  1.  Sacred  Classics,  Vol,  XIX,  Christian  Philosophy ;  or  an 
Attempt  to  display,  by  internal  Testimony,  the  Evidence  and  Ex- 
cellence of  Revealed  Keligion.  By  Vicesimus  Knox,  D.D.  With 
aa  Intvodnetorj  £«ay,  by  the  Rey.  Henry  Stebbing.  12mo. 
Londoo,  1836. 

2.  Sacred  Classics,  Vol.  XX,  Theological  Treatises:  viz.,  God's  Pre- 
science of  the  Sins  of  Men  ;  the  Vanity  of  this  Mortal  Life;  and 
the  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World:  selected 
firam  the  Works  of  the  Rot.  John  Howe,  M.  A.  With  a  Memeir 
of  the  Anther,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Anther  of  "  The  Life  of 
Cowpcr/'  &c  ISmo.  Londoo^  1836. 

aTe  extremely  glad  to  notice  a  reprint  of  Knox's 
**  Christian  Philosophy"";  a  work  little  known,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  long  out  of  print,  but  highly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  theological  library.  The  work  was  undertaken  under  the 
not  ill-founded  apprehension  that  the  popular  Apologies  for 
Christianity,  and  argumentative  treatises  in  defence  or  Revelation, 
had  '  contributed  to  tbe  amuiement  of  retired  scholars  ^most 
*  pennaded  of  Christittuty,*  much  more  than  to  either  the  ooo- 
▼errion  of  the  infidel,  or  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

'  Dry  argumentation,'  remarks  Dr.  Knox,  *  and  dull  disquisition 
unanimated  by  the  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion,  will  never  avail  to 
convert  unbelievers,  and  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  ef  Christianity.  Life, 
deuh,  heaven,  and  h^  are  subjects  ef  too  mdi  imnortanoe  to  be 
treat»l  by  a  sincere  Bdnd,  duly  impressed  hj  them>  witn  the  coolness 
sf  a  kwyer  giving  tn  opinion  on  a  statute  or  case,  in  which  anether^a 
property  or  privileges  are  concerned.  The  spirit  of  piety  seems  to 
nave  been  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  logical  and  metaphysical  de- 
fenders of  Christianity.  They  speak  of  Christ,  when  they  are  examin* 
ing  the  truth  of  the  ^loctriue,  with  calm  indifference,  as  if  they  were 
dull  virtuosos  discussing  the  genuineness  of  a  medal,  or  the  authen- 
of  0  manuscript,  valoifle  only  as  an  amunng  curiosity.  If  St. 
hod  heoi  no  wanner  an  advocate  than  certain  famous  apologists 
far  Cfariaira  doctrine,  he  would  nerer  have  prendled  with  the  Gentika 
YOL.  UT.— if.s.  nja. 
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to  idioqnW  their  polTtheism,  uid  we  of  diiB  iikiid  abodU*  at  this 
day,  have  remained  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  Without  the  apirit 
of  piety,  all  proofs  >ini1  defenceH  of  Christianit?  are  a  dead  letter.  The 
niTiltitude  will  not  even  read  them  ;  and  inndels,  if  they  do  not  de- 
spise them  til  l  iMtich  to  attend  to  them  at  ali^  will  onljr  read  to  find  fr^ 
matter  for  cuvU  uud  ubjectiun. 

'  I  *mKf  ht  wrong  In  wj  theory.  I  therafiire  appeal  to  fict. 
The  fiut  Js  evident,  uiat,  nolwithataading  all  that  has  neon  written 
to  demonstrate  ChristianitY*  hf  msnmont  drawn  from  reaaoniiig  and 
history,  infidelity  has  increased,  and  is  every  day  increasing  more  and 
more.  T.ft  those  who  think  the  dry  argumentative  apoli^ies  irrejiist- 
ibly  convincing,  now  bring  tlicm  forward,  and  jsilence  the  gainsaym 
at  once.  The  demonstrations  of  a  Iluet,  the  evidences  of  a  Clarke, 
the  reasonings  of  a  Locke,  a  Orotius,  a  Hartley,  should  be  presented  in 
the  moat  atnlring  manner,  by  public  antbority;  and  if  tiiey  are  veallj 
efficacious  in  producing  conviction,  we  ma^bcaasnred  that  inidditf 
will  vaninh  at  their  appearance,  like  the  mxsts  of  an  autumnal  morn- 
m^.  when  the  meridian  sun  breaks  fortli  in  full  splendour.  Rut  the 
truth  is,  they  are  already  very  niucli  tlitFused,  and  yet  the  Christian 
religion  is  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline. 

*  Tlierefore  it  cannot  be  blamcable  to  attempt  some  other  method  of 
calling  b^ck  the  attention  of  erring  mortals  to  the  momentous  truths 
of  revelation. 

'  I  have  conceived  an  idea  that  our  old  English  diWnes  were  great 

adepts  in  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  their  method  of  recommend- 
ing it  was  judicious,  becati^e  I  know  it  was  succ«'ssfiil.  There  '.rn*? 
much  more  piety  in  the  lu^t  ( . nturv  than  in  the  prcM  nt  ;  and  there 
i&  every  reasoji  to  believe  tiial  miidelity  was  rare.  Bi.s}ion  Ilali  ap. 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  animated  with  the  trueapirit  of  Coristianitj ; 
and  I  .beg  leave  to  convey  my  own  ideas  on  the  best  method  of  dif- 
fusing that  spirit^  in  his  pleasingly- pious  and  simple  languafe« 
'  * "  There  is  not,"  says  the  venerable  prelate,  "  so  mucS  need  of 
learning  as  of  grace  to  njipre)iend  those  things  which  concern  our  ever- 
lasting pence;  neither  is  it  our  brain  tlij't  niust  be  set  to  work,  bat 
our  hearts.  However  excellent  the  use  of  seholarship  in  all  the  sacred 
employments  of  divinity ;  yct>  in  the  main  act,  which  imports  salvar- 
tion»  skill  must  give  place  to  affection.  Happjr  is  the  aoul  that  ia 
possessed  of  Christ  how  poor  soever  in  all  inferior  endowments..  To 
are  wide,  O  ye  great  wits,  while  ye  spend  yourselves  in  curious  Ques- 
tions and  learned  extravagances.  Ye  shall  find  one  toncli  of  Christ 
more  worth  to  your  souls,  than  all  your  deep  rnul  laborious  di^qtiisi- 
tions.     Tn  vain  shall  ye  seek  for  this  in  your  b«K)ics,  if  you  nii.s>  it  in 

}our  bosoms.  If  you  know  all  things,  and  cannot  say  '  I  know  whom 
have  bdieved,'  you  have  but  knowledge  enough  to  know  vourselveo 
completely  miserable.  The  deep  mysteries  of  godliness,  which,  to  the 
ffreat  clerKS  of  the  world,  arc  as  a  book  clasped  and  scaled  up,  He  open 
before  him,  (the  pious  and  devout  man,)  fair  and  legible;  and  while 
those  book-men  know  whom  they  have  heard  of,  '  he  knows  whom  he 
hath  believed.'  *' 

'Christianity  indeed,  like  the  sun,  discovers  itself  Ijy  its  own  lustre. 
It  shines  with  unborrowed  light  on  the  devout  heart.    It  wants  little 
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external  proof,  but  carries  its  own  evidence  to  him  that  is  regenerate 
■ad  born  of  the  Spirit.  **  The  truth  of  Ghristianftyj"  says  a  pious 
tntbor,  **  is  the  Spirit  of  God  living  and  working  in  it ;  and  when 
this  Spirit  is  not  the  life  of  it>  there  the  outward  form  is  but  like  the 

carcass  of  a  departed  soul.'* 

'Divinity  has  certainly  been  coTifnsed  rnid  perplexed  by  the  learned. 
It  refjuires  fo  be  disenttinixled  and  sinipiiticd.  It  appears  t»v  me  to 
ctiiisi;^t  in  this  single  puintj  the  restoration  of  the  divine  life,  the  ima^^e 
of  Godj  (lost  and  defaced  at  the  fali^)  by  the  operation  of  the  Huiy 
Ghost/  pp.  10—13. 

Aware  of  the  prejudices  wliirh  he  liad  to  onconntcr  on  the  part 
of  ([\e  soi^isant  orthodox  of  liis  own  Cliurcli,  !)r.  Knox  proceeds 
cautiously,  beFpeaking  the  attention  of  his  reader,  in  the  first  in- 
Ktancc,  to  a  series  of  citations  from  tlie  writings  of  men  wliu  were 
the  ornaments  of  their  own  times,  and  are  still  honoured  as  au- 
thorities; such  as  Dr.  Gloucester  Kidley,  Bishop  Taylor,  John 
Smith,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Hishcjps  Bull,  Pearson,  Sanderson, 
Smalridge,  and  Horsley,  as  well  as  Drs.  Scott,  Isaac  Watts, 
Lucji,  and  Doddridge. 

Since  the  tiiiiC  oi*  Archbishop  Laud,  the  4-uthor  remarks,  '  the 
^iDost  celebrated  defenders  of  Christianity  have  thought  it  prp- 
'  per  to  expatiate  with  neci^Uar  zeal  on, the  excellence  of  natural 

*  ieIi|pOD.  They  probaoly  bad  reasoos  for  theur  conduct ;  but 
^  it  OHist  not  be  diMmbled^  that,  in  extolling  Natural  Religion, 

*  they  have  appealed  to  depnsciafee  or  supersede  Revelation,  Ths 
'doctrine  or  supernatural  amistanoe,  the  great  privilege  of 
*'  ChrigHanity^  has  been  very  little  enforced  by  them,  and  indeed 

*  rather  discountenanced,  as  savouring  of  enthusiasm,  and  claim- 

*  ing,  if  true,  a  decided  superiority  over  their  favourite  religioii 

*  of  nature.'  After  remarking,  that  the  profligate  court  of 
Charles  II.,  *"  in  its  endeavours  to  discrcait  the  Dissenters, 

*  many  of  whom  were 'admirable  scholars  and  divines,"  contributed 
much  to  es^plode  all  doctrines  concerning  the  Spirit,  he  adds:  . 

'The  sect  of  Christians  denominated  Quakers,  certainly  cntertaili 
many  right  notions  respecting  Divine  inftuenee :  and  therefore,  as  the 
Qiiakert  were  disliked  by  the  Church,  the  doctrines  iriiich  they  main- 
tained were  to  he  treated  with  contempt.  .  .  .  Consequently,  aspiring 

clergymen,  wislnni,'  to  avoid  every  dfK!trine  which  could  retard  their 
advancement,  or  lix  a  stigma  of  heterodoxy  upon  them,  were  very 
little  inclined  to  preach  the  necessity  of  Divine  illumination.  Tiu  y 
feared  the  approbrious  name  of  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites,  and  m 
Wame  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  process  of  time  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Methodists,  who,  however,  they  may  be  miMaken  in 
tome  points,  are  certainly  orthodox  in  their  opinions  of  the  Divine 
agency  on  the  human  soul.  They  found  it  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
liturgy,  in  the  articles,  and  they  preached  it  uith  a  zeal  which  to 
many  appt^ared  intemperate,  and  certainly  was  sometime  too  little 
guided  by  discretion.' 

u  u  2 
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'  consequence  was,  Dr.  Knox  reiiMiks,  Ihe  perpetuation  <i 
iSkt  prgudice  which  led  *  regular  divines  of  great  virtue,  learning, 

*  and  true  piety  ^  to  supprees  the  '  main  doctrine  of  the  Goepei  \ 

*  lest  they  should  countenance  the  Puritan,  Uie  Quaker,  or  the 

*  Methodist,  and  lose  the  esteem  of  their  own  order  or  of  the 

'higher  powers \  A  tremendoiis!  chfir^e,  bnt  one  wliich  is  too 
well  sustained  by  notorious  fact ;  and  to  tins,  more  than  to  other 
circumstances.  Dr.  Knox  justly  attributes  the  progress  of  Infi- 
delity in  this  country  during  the  last  century. 

The  fourth  section,  '  on  the  proper  evidence  of  the  Christian 

*  Religion  \  we  shall  give  entire. 

' " None,"  aayR  St.  Paul,  "can  say  Jeeoa  is  the  Lord  but  bv  the 

Hol^  Ohoet"   If,  then,  St.  Paul  be  allowed  to  have  undentoed  tlie 

Christian  religion,  it  Is  certain,  that  mere  human  testimony  will  ncrer 
convince  the  infidel,  and  produce  that  faith  which  constitutc?5  the  true 
Christian.  Our  tlieologioEd  libraries  might  be  cleared  of  more  than 
half  their  volumes,  if  men,  seeking  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  would 
be  ntitfied  with  the  dedai»ti<m  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  great  Author 
of  eurreli^on. 

'  There  is  a  faith  very  common  in  the  world,  which  teaches  to  be- 
lieve, as  an  historical  fiict,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  very 
good  man,  did  live  on  earth,  and  that  he  preached  nr»d  taught,  under 
the  direction  of  God,  or  divine  Providence,  an  excellent  system  of 
morality ;  mch  m,  if  duly  observed,  would  contribute  to  their  happi- 
aess,  and  recommend  them  to  divine  &vour.  But  this  kind  of  faith 
Is  not  the  right  fidth ;  it  believes  not  enough,  it  is  not  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  fur  he,  in  whom  God  dwdloth,  confesseth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  hut  they  who  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  only  as  a  good  man  teaching  morality,  know  him  not  as  a 
Saviour.  Socrates  taught  fine  morality,  nnd  so  did  Seneca,  I'^pictetus, 
and  many  more ;  bnt  they  had  not,  and  could  not  teach  the  koowiedge 
which  leadeth  to  salvation. 

Illuminating  grace,"  says  Or«  Gloneester  Ridley,  "consists  not 
in  the  assent  we  give  to  the  history  of  the  gospel,  as  a  namtlon  of 
Blatters  of  fact,  sufficiently  supported  by  human  evidence  ;  for  this 
may  be  purely  tlie  effect  of  our  study  ana  learning.  The  collating  of 
«>pie8,  the  consultinir  of  liistorv,  the  comparing  the  assertions  of  friends, 
and  the  concessions  of  ejieini*  s,  may  necessitate  such  a  belief,  a  faith 
which  the  devils  may  have,  and  doubtless  have  it.  This  sort  of  faith 
ia  an  aoqnisitiea  of  onr  own,  and  not  a  gift.  But  '  fiiith  is  the  gift 
ofGod?  ^  * 

'"There  may  be  a  faith,"  continues  Dr.  Ridley,  *' which  ie  not 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  onr  hearts,  but  entirely  the  efiaet  of  human 
means,  onr  nnttirni  facnUies  assisted  by  languages,  antiquities,  manu- 
scripts, criticisiji,  and  the  like,  without  any  divine  aid,  except  the  bare 
letter  of  the  rtvciation  ;  and  as  this  faith  may  rise  out  of  human 
abilities,  so  may  it  be  attended  witli  pride  in  our  supposed  accomplish* 
mentis  envy  of  others'  superior  skill,  and  bitter  strife  against  those 
who  uistaks  or  cppeie  eudi  tniths ;  and  is  therefore  no  manifestation 
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itf  that  Spirit  which  resisteth  the  proud,  and  dkpCDtet  XtM  g»06t  only 
to  the  humble.   This  wisdom  doKendeth  not  mn  ahove.    Bat  tho 

true  saving  fjEUth,  at  the  same  time  that  it  informs  the  understanding, 
influences  the  will  and  affections  ;  it  enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  heart, 
says  the  ajioi-tle  :  it  is  there,  iii  the  lieart,  that  the  Christian  man  be- 
lieveth ;  and  if  '  thou  believcst  with  thine  heart,  thou  shall  be  saved;' 
while  infidelity  proceedeth  from  en  evcnencee  <tf  our  aflectiooey— • 
'from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief."' 

<  Is  it  not  therefore  strange*  that  learned  apologists,  well  acquainted 
with  Scripture,  should,  after  reading  these  strong  declarations,  that 
the  heart  must  be  impressed  boforr  fuith  can  be  fixed  in  it,  studiously 
avoid  every  topic  which  addresses  itself  to  the  affections,  and  coldly 
apply  theoiselve^i  to  the  understanding,  in  a  language  and  manner 
which  might  become  a  mathematical  lecturer  solving  a  problem  of 
Eudid. 

'  Infidelity  is  ineiMaing,  and  will  continue  to  inereaae,  so  long  aa 
divinea  deeiine  the  means  of  conversion  and  persuasion  which  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Xew  Testament  declare  to  be  the  only  effectual 
means;  so  long  as  they  have  recourse  to  human  reason  and  human 
learning  only,  in  which  they  will  always  find  opponents  very  powerful. 
The  L«ord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  then  she  attended  to  the 
thinga  that  were  apoiken  of  Paul,  llie  Lord  opens  the  hearts  of  all 
men  at  aome  period  of  their  lives ;  hut  the  Tanity  of  the  world,  the 
cares  of  gain,  toe  pride  of  life,  shut  them  again,  and  reject  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  the  business  of  divines  to  dispose  those  who  are  thus 
unfortunate  and  unwise,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  divine  {^ut\st,  .should 
he  again  knock  at  the  door  of  their  hearts  \  but  in  doing  tliis,  tlu  y 
must  preach  the  true  gospel,  which  is  not  a  system  of  mere  humau 
morality  or  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine  of  grace.'    pp.  24 — ^27- 

^^  e  shall  give  another  extract,  taken  from  the  concluding  sec- 
tion, which  is  chiefly  a  recapituhition. 

'  To  call  the  attention  of  men  to  Christianity,  and  to  render  its  true 
genius  and  nature  better  known,  is  the  scope  of  this  little  book ;  a 
book  by  no  means  intended  to  promote  the  interesty  or  gratify  the 
pride  of  any  particular  division  or  subdivision  of  Christiana,  but  to 

serve  the  common  cause  of  all  human  beings^  by  maintaining  the 
divine  origin,  describing  the  real  essence  and  energy,  and  diffusing  the 
powerful  efficacy  of  that  sublime  philosophy,  which,  und^r  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  an  all-wise  and  benign  Deity,  promises  to  tran- 
quillize life,  and  conduct  mao^  through  paths  of  peace,  to  realms  of 
eternal  felicity. 

'  What  then  is  the  prindpie  of  this  phOoeophy,  whidi  givea  it  a 
dedded  superiority  over  all  that  has  been  taught  in  the  groves  of 
AesdemuSf  the  Portico,  and  the  Lyceum  ?  It  is  (as  I  hope  has  been 
evinced  in  the  preceding  pages)  a  beam  of  light  frrrm  the  Father  of 
lights  ;  a  luntm  de  hmiue,  "  light  of  light;"  the  breath  of  the  ^ower 
of  God,  restoring  degenerate  human  nature  to  that  image  which  it 
lost  at  the  fall,  aud  re-cbtablishing  it  in  primeval  dignity.  The  Hcdy 
Ohoetj  it  appears,  is  the  divine  Being,  now  and  for  ever  engaged  in 
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tffBetisg  this  happy  reaofttkm ;  in  prodacing  a  dmige  wbl^  ne 

human  wisdom  couul  over  accomplish,  without  snp^'rnatnral  assistances 
without  th;it  gift  ^v}i!ch  our  Lord  ^;ave  tt>  men  alter  his  ascension. 

*Tlif  elegant  rehntnnents  ()t  human  philosophy  may  furnish  n  pl«!S- 
injg  ainui>cuient  for  tht^e  who  possesii  the  advantages  uf  a  classical 
Wucation,  and  of  Htemry  leisnre.  The  Chnstian  philosophy  alone  b 
calenhited  ftr  all  manlrind ;  this  alone  can  brin^  peace  at  the  last ; 
peaoe»  during  the  continuance  of  life,  as  wdl  as  it^  cl(»se ;  a  ttanscend- 
ant  peace,  called  in  Scripture,  the  *  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding;'  and  whicli  n  itainlv  coiistituteH  that  supreme  good  of 
mnn,  in  nelectiug  which,  Immuii  phil  i^ophy  could  never  yet  finally 
agree.  Happily,  it  is  a  kind  of  philosophy  to  which  every  human 
beins,  consistently  with  God's  euuitv,  may  attain;  requiring  not  cul- 
tared  inteUeetSy  nor  a  life  of  aoaoeaiiori  tiohmtn,  hut  feith£l,  fernnt 
prayer,  aooompanied  with  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedience.  ''If 
ye/being  evil,"  saye  oor  SaTiour,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  nnk  him?"  Nothin^^  is  to  be  desired  by 
mortal  mm.  in  comparison  with  tliis  gift— '  the  sup[)ly  of  the  Spirit 
of  JcHUs  Ciinbt."  The  end,  it  ai>pearii,  to  be  pursued  by  this  philo- 
Mophy,  is  the  attaiimient  of  the  oph4l^i  inSnenoe ;  the  meant,  C?7^ 
and  obedieace. '  6ncb  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  Fhilo^ 
eephy ;  a  title  which  I  have  chosen,  hecanse,  from  a  strange  perverse- 
aess,  a  great  part  of  the  world,  too  often  guided  by  names,  is  willing 
to  ]htrn  to  phih^ophy,  while  it  doses  the  iron  doors  of  pnjndioe 
a^in^t  the  voice  of  religion. 

'  The  divine  energy  announced  to  mankind  in  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  under  the  name  of  gifts  and  grace,  operating,  now  and  fur 
erermore,  on  every  human  heart  prepared  to  admit  it,  appears,  feom 
what  has  been  advanced  in  these  pegea,  to  be  the  living,  everlasting 
gospel,  still  accompanying  the  written  word,  and  conveying  illumin- 
ation,  sanctification,  consolation.  It  would  not  cease  to  operate,  being 
sent  down  from  heaven  on  our  Lord's  ascension,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible tliat  ink  and  paper,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  written  word 
is  traubuiitted,  were  utterly  lost.  It  origiuates  from  Onini[>otence, 
and  cannot  entirely  rely,  fer  its  continnanoe  or  eflect,  on  means  merely 
human,  weak,  contingent,  and  perishable.  He  who  once  views  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  light;  he  who  considers  it  as  a  vital 
influence  from  heaven,  and  rect^niaes  its  energy  on  his  heart,  as  he 
will  do,  in  consequence  of  prayer  and  obedience,  will  want  no  other 
proof  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity.  Tie  will  have  tlic 
witness  in  himself;  aud  atand  in  no  need  of  the  schtNiIioeu's  fi>lu>s, 
the  verbal  subtleties  of  the  critic,  or  the  acrimonious  disputes  of  the 
polemic.  will  find,  that  some  of  the  most  learned  men,  the  most 
voluminous  writers  on  theological  subjects,  were  totally  ignorant  of 
Christianity.  He  will  find  tlut  they  were  ingenious  heathen  philo- 
sophers, assuming  the  name  of  Christians,  niul  forcibly  paganizing 
Cnristianity,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  world,  of  extending  their 
fame,  and  enjoying  secular  honours  and  lucrative  pre-eminence.* 

pp.  2t}6 — S2G9. 
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These  extracts  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  sufficient  idea  of 
tlie  work.  Some  of  the  Author's  expressions  may  be  excepted 
against ;  and  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  an  unqualified  a|>. 
proval  of  his  theological  viewsj  which  exhibit  the  same  deticiency » 
the  same  approach  to  Quakerism,  that  we  had  occasion  to  point 
out  in  those  of  his  accomplished  namesake*.  As  a  divine,  the 
Author  of  this  volume  would  have  been  classed  by  Bishop  JebVs 
Coirespondent  with  *  the  superstructure  men  ^ ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  had  imbibed  his  views  chiefly  from  theological  writers  of 
tbat  school,  so  well  characterized  by  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  as  ex- 
celling in  their  views  of  the  reliffion  of  the  heart,  and  all  that 
coDcems  the  Christian  fAtravoia,  but  as  being,  in  respect  to  the 
Christian  vKrrtg^  somewhat  deficient, — the  school  of  Cudworth, 
Smith,  Scougal,  and  Lucas  f .  Notwithstanding  this  slight  de» 
duction  from  the  value  of  the  book,  we  consider  it  at  the  present 
raoment  adapted  to  be  eminently  useful,  by  placing  in  full  light 
the  initial,  if  it  be  not  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christi:in 
faith,  and  by  tending  to  counter;ict  those  false  views  of  Religion 
as  a  mere  science,  which  would  substitute  a  baptized  Infidelity 
for  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Mystery  of  Godliness. 

Of  the  second  volume  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we 
need  say  little  more  than  that  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Howe  in  any  shape ;  and  tliat  these  1  reatises  will  afford 
to  those  who  are  ujiacquainted  with  his  works,  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  profound  reasoning,  the  majestic  though  sometimes  rugged 
eloquence,  and  the  sublime  piety  with  which  they  abound,  xhe 
Memoirs  is  somewhat  lengthy,  occupying  more  than  a  foiirth 
part  of  the  volume.  It  is,  however,  pleasinffly  written^  and  may 
perhaps  tempt  some  to  read  the  treatises  m  the  great  Noncon- 
rormisty  from  the  interest  Inspired  by  the  biography,  who  would 
otherwise  be  repelled.  But  Mr.  Taylor  roust  excuse  our  hinting 
that  the  works  of  John  Howe  require  criticism  of  a  higher  stamp ; 
his  analyos  might  have  been  spared. 


.  An.  XI r.  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects*  By  Maria  Grace  Saffery.  12mo. 
pp.  2(Mi.   London,  1834. 

owe  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Safibiy  for  havbg,  through  in- 
'   advertency^  so  long  delayed  to  introduov  her  volume  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  From  the  long  and  respectable  list  of  sub- 
scribers, we  ase  happy  to  infer  that  she  has  secured,  independently 
of  her  critics,  an  extensive  djrculalion  for  these  Pdems;  whi^ 


P  See  an  article  011  Knox*s  Remains  in  our  No.  for  Feb.  last, 
t  Jebb  and  Knox's  (Jorresp.   Vol*  I,,  p.  29. 
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will  please,  however,  beyond  the  wide  circle  to  whieh  her  name 
k  known  aa  having  been  *  borne  bjr  one  of  dear  reniembraoce 
within  the  gatea  of  Zion.^  There  ia  a  delightful  apirit  in  theR 
poems ;  the?  breathe  a  pure  and  elevated  feeling,  and  occaaioa* 
ally  approach  to  the  hignest  order  of  excellence.  Many  stamt 
rain^t  be  selected,  not  unworthy  of  Felicia  Hemans  or  Lydia 
Sigonmey  ;  and  sometimes  we  have  been  reminded  of  MiUmaa, 
as  in  the  ' '  A  postrophe  to  Jeremiah."  But  we  do  not  mean  to 
flrsrribe  Mrs.  Saft'erv  ?m  an  imitator.  She  has  evidently  drnvn 
her  inspiration  fresh  from  the  sacred  truths  in  the  coi!tt'ii)])lation 
of  which,  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  this  voluiiu'  originated;  and 
there  is  a  charm  m  the  tlieme  of  such  fitniizas  as  tlie  fo]h>ui!ig, 
which  no  other  poetry  could  expresH  or  convey,  than  that  which 
flowed  from  the  consecrated  well-bpnng  of  devout  feeling. 

*  The  Walk  to  Ebimacs. 
'  Luke  xxiv.  13—36. 

*  II AST  thou  a  heart  that  knowa 

The  sweet  and  deep  repo^ 
Of  spirits  tlmt  in  holy  friendship  blend? 

Then  thou  canst  surely  tell 

What  MmwB  once  befell 
Two  moamera,  that  had  caU*d  Meaaiah  friends 

<  When  they  m  sadness  left 
Jenualem»  bereft 

Of  ell  that  earth  contain'd  to  them  neat  dear: 

The  Spirit  of  their  Lord, 

"^Hioso  gentleness  had  pour'd 
Sweet  coiiifurt  and  sweet  counsel  on  their  ear. 

<  They  left  the  city's  crowd. 

The  vulgtir  !ii}d  the  proud, 
And  went  to  mourn  and  muse  of  Ulm  apart;*— 

And  in  ciiinnuniion  sad 

To        ii  vet  tbev  had 
One  dear,  one  cheriah'a  hope,  within  the  heart. 

'  'Twas  Judah's  sabhath  rest, — 

It  cumc  not  to  Uicir  breast. 
Their  busy  thoughts  were  at  the  new-made  grave 

Of  tiim  their  aonls  denied ; 

And  there  they  still  inquired 
If  He  would  ilomber  long  in  Joaeph*a  cave. 

'  A  listening  ear  is  wdA,  ' 
And  a  kind  watchfnl  eye  ; 
And  then  a  voice  of  enrnest  tender  tfloa. 

Is  asking  whv  they  go 
Thus  heavily  iu  woeP 
Is  it  a  stranger  speaks  ?  Yes, — he  is  quite  unknown. 
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« Hov  II  Ift  thoa  oimldfl  fra 

To  hear  the  moarnfiil  tale  ?  " 

The  torromng  travllers  to  Emmaus  cried. 

Who  has  not  heard  w  seen 
Jesus,  the  Nnzarono, 
And  ah !  who  does  not  kuow  the  Crucified? 

'  *'  His  blessed  voice  \vc  heard ; 

We  knew  his  miglity  word  ; 
And  as  we  witness'd  oft  bis  mishtier  deed> 

We  tniated  still,  that  He 

Might  that  great  F^het  be> 
Who  oomcs  when  fir'el  from  her  bond  U  freed. 

* But  judgment  seems  to  lowVi— 
'Tis  the  thlfd  evening  hour 
SiDoe  Jttdah's  priests  and  rSers  seal'd  his  doom ; 

And  in  its  twilight  ray 
Our  courage  dies  away. 
Our  hopes  are  like  the  sunset  on  his  tomb* 

*  **  Women  that  watchM  around 

His  sepulchre  have  found. 
Or  thought,  that  nngel  foniis  were  waiting  there ; 

Sweet  worda  of  peace  they  spoke ; 

But  on  our  ear  taey  broke 
Like  idle  tales  that  did  bat  mock  despair.** 

'  There  is  a  kindline  now 
Upon  the  stranger  s  brow  ; 
A  look  of  high  rebuke,  and  yet  as  mild 
As  when,  with  sonow  franeht 

To  mark  some  erring  thought, 
A  father's  8ted£ist  glance  reproves  his  child.  , 

"*  And  do  ye  thus  believe 

The  Prophets?*  tluis  receive 
That  very  sulf 'ring  Christ  by  them  £oretold? 

Is  not  his  reign  begun 

In  that  rejected  One, 
Who  shall  on  Jndah's  land  the  sceptre  held  ? 

'  And  then,  in  sacred  lore. 

He  bade  them  ponder  o'er 
All  it  became  Meniah  to  endnre 

To  draw  his  suff'Hng  brcath« 

And,  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
To  make  his  ererlasting  throne  secure. 

*  What  is  the  stranger's  name? 
His  words,  like  hmy  llame> 
Are  breathed  into  each  weary  monmer's  heart; 

But  is  he  passing  on  ? 
And  will  he  thus  be  gone? 
No, — thus  they  will  not,  cauuot,  let  hiiu  part. 
VOL.  XIY. — N.S. 
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**•  Stranfler/'  thflff  eqr» 

'Ti8  the  late  eventide ; 
Tarry  awhile,  and  at  Emmaiis  rest," 

He  enters, — Oh  that  scene  i 

How  blessedly  serene  ! — 
They  have  their  own  meek  Master  for  tiieir  guest. 

•  Yet  He  is  still  (inkuuwn  ; 

A  veil  is  round  Him  thrown. 
They  cannot  lee  the  living  Lord  arii^. 

And  when  He  rau'dnn  head. 

And  bless'd  and  brake  the  bread, 
And  did  aa  He  was  wont>  He  vaniah'd  ixom  4Mr  agbt. 

'  Bttt  that  one  look  bcdgn. 

So  hnman,  so  dirtne, 
Waa  life  immortal  flrtshnirr  thrmirfh  the  gloom: 

*Twas  more  than  hope  restor'dj 

It  was  tlic  risen  Lord  ! 
And  Joseph's  cave  wus  now  an  empty  tomh. 

'  A^in  they  seem  to  hear, 

Ciiiding  their  faithless  fear, 
Thoae  gentle  wocde  he  vtterVl  by  the  way : 

mile  in  tihair  heofti  they  bim'd. 

As  now  their  faith  disoem'd 
The  brightneaa  of  Meaaiah'a  oomtii^  day* 

'  And,  oo  hia  praioe  intent^ 

Their  holy  zeal  unspent,— 
Togculty,  sad  Jerusalem,  they  fled. 

And  where  the  Lord  had  slept. 

Where  still  the  faithful  wept, — 
They  came,  his  resurrection  joy  to  shed. 

'  The  triumph  on  hia  brow 

Was  light  about  them  now  ; 
Their  spirits  yet  with  his  ^^wtn  t  presence  shlnad* 

Bright  with  rellected  grace. 

As  when  the  Hebrew's  face 
Told  of  the  gkyry  past,— by  glory  left  behind.'   pp.  157—63. 

There  is  so  much  graphic  beauty  and  so  much  of  the  imity  of 
idea  which  is  appropriate  to  the  Sonnet  in  the  following  beautifiil 
lines,  that  we  regret  that  it  is  Jiot  a  sonnet,  the  versification  being 
at  variance  with  the  laws  which  give  to  that  species  of  poem  its 
peculiar  character. 

*  Hauah  in  thb  Dbssrt* 

'  Grnesis  xri. 

*  Ases  have  pass'd,  siucc  that  poor  bondmaid's  ai§^ 
With  its  lone  echo,  on  the  fountain  slept— 
8inoe  Hagar  lifted  ud  her  voioe  and  wept ; 
What  tine  the  Angd  of  the  Lord  dieir  a^jb. 
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And  bail'd  the  future  mother  of  thai  cUld»-« 

SooDj  in  Arabian  solitude^  to  be 

The  Father  of  the  fearless  and  the  free. 

The  princes  of  the  desert,  stern  and  wild. 

But  wherefore  ^vas  her  tale  of  sorrow  told? 

Mourner^  the  chronicle  should  dry  thy  teax,'-' 

Tb»  Angel  of  the  promise  tpolBe  nor  thee. 

'Tie  mm,  as  in  the  wilderness  ef  M. 

Art  thou  alone  like  Hagar  ?  God  will  hear* 

ArtthouUkeher  deserted?  CM  will  «fe/  p.  14 


The  tnlneet  is  eontinued  in  two  other  mtai  

We  We  already  referred  to  tbe  waving  lyxic^  wbich  Is  in 
Tciy  loffy  stnin* 

'  APQSTJIOPIIJS  TO  J&R&Mh^ 

*    How  doth  the  city  sit  solitury,  that  was  full  of  people  1 

"  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow ! 
"  She  that  was  great  among  the  nation^  and  pcinosss  among  the 
proTinoesj 

"  How  is  she  become  tributary ! 
"  For  these  thin^  I  weep  j  mine  eye>  mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
ir*" — ^Lamentations  i.  1, 16. 

'  Voice  of  her  tears!  watch  of  her  mournful  night! 
Where  art  thoui  with  thy  dirge  note^  and  thy  light  ? 
About  the  broken  towers. 
And  desohited  bowergt 
O  ihebebffideity? — or  on  high. 
Keeping  thine  ang^  guard  o'er  the  dark  sky  ? 
And  from  some  lonely  stuy 
With  minstrelsy  afar. 
Telling  tJie  talc  cif  woe  that  gave  it  birth. 
In  strains  too  bad  tor  heaven — too  sweet  for  earth. 

*  Ah  1  how  that  pure  and  melancholy  ray 
Seems  lighting  us  along  the  weary  way. 

To  look  at  Ziun's  fall. 
Where,  at  the  ruio'd  wall 
Of  her  proud  palace,  with  its  widow  d  throne^ 
la  breathed  her  deep  and  tributary  groan. 
And  now  that  guiding  h'ght. 
Within  the  awml  sight 
Of  her  demolish'd  temple,  lingering  loog, 
Wakes  the  deep  tones  of  thy  lamnnting  eosi^ 

*  O  gentle  Prophet  i  was  thy  love  so  true 
To  Judah  in  ner  sorrows  ?   Was  the  dew 

Of  thy  sad  ftrvent  prayer 
Wept'over  her  dsqpalf  w 
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Wlifle  her  fierce  anger  <m  thy  warning  ieU^ 

Could  selfisli  passion  find> 

For  thy  free  holy  mind> 
No  bribe  to  bid  tfir  tongue  its  plaint  forego. 
Or  make  thine  heart  forget — Jerusalem  in  woe  ? 

*  Before  the  term  of  her  goflt^  wntlb 

Strctch'd  to  defy  thee  in  thy  judgment  path  ; 
Thy  etedfiist  zeal  coula  dare 

Jehovah's  word  to  bear — 
The  stem  rebuke  bcr  pride  abhorr'd  to  hear — 
Dread  tis  his  tlmnder  on  her  startled  ear. 

Unmindful  uf  thy  doom, — 

The  dungeon,  or  the  tomb> 
Thoa  didst  on  Jndah'e  mniI  the  Inuden  lay* 
And  teU  her  of  the  dnrk  and  wofnl  day. 

'  But  ^vhen  it  came — tliat  day  by  thee  foretold^ — 
When  o'er  her  palace  and  her  temple  roll*d 

The  storm  of  heathen  rage, — 

Answering  thy  dire  presase 
Of  righteous  Tengeance— terriue  as  jost. 
That  laid  the  brow  of  2Son  in  the  dust 

Tottch'd  with  her  low  estate^ 

All  mindless  of  her  bate, 
*Mid  her  thick  g;it]i'rin<^  ^doom  of  captive  yearsy 
Gush'd  forth  the  fountain  of  thy  bitter  tears. 

*  That  woe  is  past    «nd  firom  the  earlih  is  swept 
The  might  empire  in  whose  ehain  she  wept. 

Her  exile  sighs  no  more 

On  Babel's  Avillow'd  sliore  ; 
But  the  sad  wail  of  thy  prop! ic tic  lyre 
Hath  left  an  echo  that  snail  ne'er  expire. 

Till  Judah  shall  return 

From  her  last  sad  sojourn, 
And  iviih  repentant  heart  and  supplicant  Icnee, 
Befine  the  Great  and  Holy  One  sitall  be. 

*  Then,  thy  lamenting  voice,  dear  sainted  seer, 
bhaii  melodize  with  joy.    Tiiy  frequent  tear 

Be  in  oar  joyful  sight, 

A  pern  of  morning  lidit 
Not  as  It  fell  in  Zion's  midnight  hour. 
While  she  lay  withering  like  a  Uasted  flower. 

Then,  every  sweeter  tone 

That  mingled  with  thy  groan, 
Breathing  the  prtmiise  through  thy  mournful  8tniin> 
Shall  wake  in  God  s  Jerubulem  again. 

«  Yes — He  whose  hlessed  eye  hath  o'er  her  wept. 
With  sadder  watch  than  thine,  O  Prophet^  kept ! 
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That  mark'd  her  with  a  woe 

No  heart  bttt  Ills  eonld  know ; 
Yet  made  not  far  that  pang  his  tender  plea, 
Bnt  said,  "  Oh,  weep  tat  iaoa,  not  for  me.*' 

He  shall  forget  the  soom 

Thfit  wroatird  his  brow  whh  thorn. 
And  round  his  tliroiie  shall  bid  her  children  siag* 
Not  to  their  d^ing  but  their  deathless  king. 

*  Yes — He  shall  come,  and  o'er  the  ^i^ted  land 
Stretch  the  glad  signal  of  his  sceptred  band; 

He,  whose  bright  reign,  foretold 

In  prophecy  of  old. 
Long  since  awoke  tbe  desert  with  that  voice. 
That  soon  shall  bid  Jerusalem  rejoice : 

Nor  Babylon>  nor  Rome, 

Shall  vex  his  sacred  home  ; — 
But  the  exulting"  earth  shall  echo  still. 
The  Lord  is  King  upon  his  holy  hill.'   pp.  99—105. 

We  must  indulge  in  one  more  extract,  and  then  commend  the 
Tolume  to  all  the  lovers  of  sacred  poetry« 

'  Go  ye  into  all  the  worlds  and  preach  the  GK»pel  to  every  crea» 
tme."— -IMuurk  xvi.  15. 

*  When  light  and  loveliness  had  sprung 

From  chaos,  dark  and  drear ; 
All  the  fflad  sons  of  morning  snng. 
And  dionted  o*er  the  sphere* 

*  But  where,  with  lineaments  divine. 

The  man  inmioital  stood ; 
A  ray  more  god-like  seem'd  to  shlne^ 
More  beautifully  good. 

*  The  day-star  still  ascciuU  the  sky, 

Still  g^ow  the  morning  hours ; 
Bnt  where  is  He,  whose  opening  eye 
Was  lifl^tj  in  £dett*s  bow'rs. 

'  Where  is  the  hrfty  hrow  imUeoch'd, 
That  in  the  garden  smiled? 
Lo  1  with  its  beam  of  glory  qneneh'd^ 
Dejected  in  the  wild. 

« Forsaken  there«F— defiled^  ahhsn^d. 

Shall  hell  the  victim  own. 
And  bind  creation's  vanquished  lord, 
A  trophy  to  her  throne? 

'  No !  £Dr  Jehovah's  Son  hath  bled,  . 
That  ffuilW  one  to  spare ; 
And  holds  him  to  the  heart  that  shed 
Its  blood  to  pkrae  him  there. 
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*  Go  tfaen^  ye  weasengerg  of  CMt^ 
With  banner  wide  uloird  | 

Go, —woo  for  Him  the  recreant 

'  Go,— break  the  sleep  of  ages  pMty 
Through  Asia's  dark  alradet ; 

Go,— burst  the  fettLTs  of  her  cufbbp 
And  bmd  her  demon  gods. 

^  Go/— vhese  the  weaij  exile's  sidi 
Breathes  o'er  the  weatem  flood. 
Where  God  hath  seen>  with  loathillg  efe^ 
The  itaia  of  Afnc's  blood. 

'  Bring  frem  the  aoatheni  laica  ntsr, 

Jehovah's  sons  again ; 
And  caU  them,  where  the  iMnrthflni  atar 
la  Uaaiog  o'er  tlie  main.  ^ 

'Say  to  tiie  peopled  earth,  "  Be  ttill*'' 

i\Tessiah  takes  his  throne,—* 
The  king  is  on  his  holy  hill ! 
Lei  man  the  aceptze  wm>*  pp»  06—90. 


Art.  XIII.   Pidi»reaftk$  ihm  Tomm^  Hmm  Bay.   By  a  Lady. 
With  a  Map  and  JSnviMk  ISdm.  FacaiUiU  Londan, 

^HERE  ifl  n  graphic  chmctcr  in  this  fitlte  woik»  wfaieh  justly 

entitJesitto  tbtiin^of  n|ncltif«mher  diw 
to  the  place  end  vicinity  wldck  it  ddineetea.  Indeed^  it  €Oii« 
stitutes  a  sort  of  pmnmwma  of  fboB  new— »d  (we  underatmd) 
fiishionable  place  of  resort.  To  dioae  wlio  may  viait  Heme  Bay, 
die  little  production  befioie  «•  viU  prove  an  agreeable  con^Ki^fiofa 
de  voyage;  andy  aa  Ae  imcoess  of  the  sketch  seems  to  the  hii 
Authflureaa  a  matter  of  tome  solicitude,  ve  heartily  hope  that  ber 
wishef?  may  be  realized.  Guides  to  watering  places  are  for  the 
most  part  sorry  afFoir;^ ;  hut  the  one  before ua  conatttotea  n  rlffiaing 
exception  to  the  general  luku 

Art.  XIV.  LITJ^BARY  INTELUeENCE. 

Grecian  Architecture. — The  AstiqniHes  of  Athens,  accuratelr  mea* 
anted  and  delineated  by  Janes  Stuart,  F.KM*  and  F.S.A.,  and  Niob** 

las  Rcvctt,  Painters  amd  Architects,  is  nor*'  in  conrsc  of  Publication, — . 
The  present  advanced  state  of  architectural  knowleilgc  requires  in  the 
Professor  an  intimate  neqimintance  with  the  best  spt'cimens  of  ancient 
art :  hitherto,  this  work,  tu  which  the  Architecture  of  Great  JBritaia  is 
80  lamly  indebted,  baa  been  confined  to  the  lifanny  of  the  opideaes 
but  Ite  sMda  of  pnUkalioi^  novriiNrtbe  ifanit  tbne  adopted  ^tUt 
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edition,  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  this  noble 
adence.  The  elaborate  and  minute  accuracy  uf  the  details  described  in 
tkie  Pkte^i  renden  H  an  famdiniUe  tosl-lMMk,  presenting  a  series  of 
woAmg  dimwiiiga  of  tin  most  perlbot  duuracter ;  as  in  sfmy  instanoe 
tbsmsasurementsaiaatcertainea  and  inserted  with  the  anoet  scmpuloas 
precision.  The  re-issue  of  this  magnificent  work,  to  be  completed  in  Eighty 
Ports,  at  Five  Shillings  each,  wiU  be  continued  with  as  much  mpidity  as 
a  due  attention  to  careful  workmanship  will  permit :  it  will  form  four 
folio  volumes.  It  is  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietor,  that  the 
Work  shall  not  exceed  tiie  aboFe-mendooed  number  of  Parts,  even  in- 
dndiBf  the  additional  Pktes  and  Tot.  Any  Pert  may  be  procured, 
i^parate.  This  edebrated  Work  will  contain  upu  ards  of  Four  Hun* 
dred  Plates,  (manj  engraved  ezpEessly  for  this  Edition,)  by  eminent 
artists  ;  accompanied  by  Essays,  architectural,  classical,  historical,  ex- 
planatory, and  descriptive,  elucidating,  by  a  research  of  many  years* 
arduous  labour  and  great  expense,  the  purest  examples  of  Grecian 
Architecture,  several  of  which  no  longer  exist,  and  the  txaces  of  them 
can.  be  fimnd  only  in  this  elegant  and  ekhomte  publicatSea.  Tlie 
Scalptmeaf  &0t  maAcd  A  M,  are  now  in  die  British  Mnsennit  or 
csils  from  them:  those  marked  D.  have  been  utterly  destroyed  sinoa 
these  drawings  were  taken.  The  Engravings  are  by  Aliatnet,  Basire, 
Baxter,  Blake,  Couse,  Dadley,  Dnris,  Fourdrinier,  Griffnion,  Hall, 
Harding,  Landseer,  Lerjjiniore,  Wilson  Lowry,  Mazeff,  Medland, 
Moses,  Newton,  llecord,  liooker.  Sharp,  Skelton,  Smith,  Stothard, 
R.A.,  Strange,  Taylor,  Thornwaite,  Turrell,  Walker,  WoUett,  &c. 

Shortly  will  be  publisbed,  in  imperial  -ito,  price  Two  Shillings  and 
Sixpence,  Part  1.  of  Grecian  Sciuptare ;  a  Series  of  Bngravings  of 
the  meet  oslebrated  Bpedmena  of  ancient  Art,  (a  great  portion  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Bntish  Mnseom,)  in  numerous  instances  exhi- 
biting the  figures  aa  they  were  pievioasLy  to  their  present  state  of 
tnutifntion ;  also  comprising  accurate  copies  of  many  subjects  which 
have  lx*en  totally  destroyed  subsequently  to  these  representations 
hanntr  ho  en  delineated.  Originally  published  in  Stuart  and  Revett's 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  with  numeruuis  iiikporUuit  additions.  Engraved 
en  apv^aids  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates,  and  exhibiting  more  than 
eae Oonaand fignies»  forannca  noatehless oeUeotioo  of  exquisite ez*^ 
amples  for  the  student  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  pictorial  authorities  for  the 
schohtf,  and  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Antiquity 
which  can  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  investigation  of  the 
Dilettante.  With  historical,  descriptive,  and  explanatory  remarks. 
The  Statues,  Bassi-reiievi,  &c.,  in  this  Collection,  are  princimlly  from 
the  following  Edifices.  The  Parthenon,  at  Athens ; — the  Tem^e  of 
Hiesenst  nl  Athnsa  ^— the  Temple  of  AgUmrosy  at  Atiiens ; — the  Tssa- 
pie  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens ; — the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates, 
wmnently  denominated  the  Lanthorn  of  Demosthenes  ;«>-tiie  Choragio 
Monument  of  Thrasyllus; — the  Monument  of  Philnpappns  the  In- 
cantada  at  Salonicha  r  with  a  considerable  variety  of  detached  subjects, 
statues,  bassi-relievi,  figures,  vases,  altars,  arms  nnd  armour,  crowns, 
inscriutions,  medals,  views,  architwstural  details  and  ornaments,  tic 
Tibe  cbrawin^  are  by  James  Stuart,  and  Nidiolaa  tt«rett»  Mnteia  Md 
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Wark9  reemO^  pmbU$hed. 


Aidutedi,  Wm.  Furs,  TnvdUiig  Profcator  of  tlw  Fine  Arts,  under 
tlie  patronage  of  the  Dilettante  Society  ,  Willey  Retreley^  Esq.,  Ar^ 
ohiteoty  and  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrey,  E«A.  Engraved  by  Aliamet,  Basire^ 
Baxter,  Blake,  Orignion,  Hull,  Landseer,  Maeei^  Newtoo,  Sharpi 
SkeUoii«  Stotbard,         Strange^  Taylor,  &c 

Roman  Architecture. — ^The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  le- 
cnimtely  measured  and  delineated,  by  Antoine  Desgodetz,  Architect 

Royal  to  tlic  King  of  Francp,  nnd  Professor  of  Arclutoctiire  in  ihf 
Royal  Aeadrmy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris.  The  Text  trandated  and 
the  Plates  eugmved  by  George  Marshall,  Arcliitect :  this  Publication 
has  arrived  at  the  completion  of  the  First  V^uluoie.  It  will  contain 
One  Hundred  and  Fortr-one  Plates ;  the  subjects  are  sdeeted  from 
the  most  esteemed  specimens  of  Roman  architectural  magnificence, 
with  de8crII)tion^^  and  explanations.  To  be  completed  in  Tweaty«oae 
Parts,  at  Five  Shillings  each,  forming  two  folio  volumes.  Tlie  ori- 
ginal price  was  Ten  Guineas,  The  present  mode  of  publication,  is  in- 
tended to  plaee  it  within  the  reach  of  Students.  Any  Part  niav  be 
procured,  sc'iiurate.  Parts  I.  to  X.  contain  Vol.  I. — Parts  Xl.  to 
XXI.  will  contain  VoL  11. — so  that  the  possesMors  of  incomplete  sets 
may  perftct  their  copies.  The  scientilie  merits  of  theie  highly  esteemed 
representations  of  the  architectural  treasures  of  the  Empress  of  the 
World  are  well  known,  and  have  occupied  a  prominent  situation  in 
llterattire  ever  since  their  publicfttimi  :  they  liarc  constantly  been  re- 
sorted to  as  models  for  our  public  r<lihees,  and  as  furnishing  highly 
esteemed  details  for  the  decoratiuiis  of  domestie  architecture.  The 
l^uuil  who  wishes  to  avoid  many  modern  architectural  burhari&ms,  will 
fina  this  work  indispensaUe.   In  sine  it  ran^  with  Stuart's  Atheosi 

Preparing  for  Publication,  A  History  of  British  India,  from  tiie  Ter- 
mination nf  tlie  War  with  the  JMnhrattas  in  180.")  lo  the  Renewal  of 
the  Company's  Charter  in  1833.  By  l^^dward  1  noruton,  Esq.^  AutlitMr 
of  "  India;  its  State  and  Prospeeta."  flThe  work  wiU  be  completed 
in  two  ▼olomes,  8m  The  first  volume  will  be  published  immeduttolj, 
and  the  second  shortly  aUterwards* 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Richard  Whatdy,  D,D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  is  io  the  Prew,  and  shortly  will  be  pubUshed. 


Art.  XV.    WOBKb  KECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


TKAVXtS. 

Setset  tnd  Chuieterfitks  of  Hindot* 

Uo,  with  Skctciies  <if  Anglo-Inilian  So- 
ciety. By  Etniua  lioberts.  Author  of 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Iloiues  of  York 
and  Lancastp,"  Oriental  Scenes,*  Ac^ 
ftc.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  27*. 

Greece  and  the  Levant ;  or  Diary  of  a 
Summer'k  Bicunion  in  iaS4.  By  tite 
Rev.  Richard  Burf^css,  B.D.,  of  St.  Julin'g 
CoUege,  Ctrabridge.  2  vok.  fcap.  8to, 
149* 


Waiulerings  and  Adventures  in  ttic  Ii> 
terior  of  iiouiberD  Africa;  with  an  Af- 
peo^  contdiUsg  lome  Aeeomt  of  the 
recent  Irruption  of  the  CafTres.  By  Ab- 
tlrew  .Stctilman.  With  a  andotUlM* 
rous  KngraviogSr  2  vols.  8vo,  24*. 

Journal  of  a  Viait  to  CoiutaatiMpkr 
and  some  rf  the  Greek  Islaiiils,  in  the 
l^uing  at)d  SuuiiTjcr  of  1833.  By  Joha 
Auldjo,  Esq.,  F.O.S..  Aotbor  of  «Afr 
cent  of  Mount  Blanc."  In  6vo,  witfc 
Plates,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
10*.  Crf. 
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Art  I.  1.  The  Rambler  in  North  America:  m  occcx  xx  ii — 
MDCCCXxx  in.  By  Ciiarles  Joseph  Latrobe,  Aathor  of  the 
iUgiistock,  &c.   2  vols.  sm.  8m  pp.  658.    Price  IQs.  Loudon, 

9L  Tour  of  ike  American  Lakes,  and  among  the  ImBmuefthe  Ihrik' 
Weei  TerrUortf  in  1830 :  disclosiiig the  dnmcter  aadPhMpsets of 
the  Indian  Race.   By  C.  Colton.    In  two  TolniMii  Iftnob  pp. 

xxxii.  704.    Pncp  lR<r.    London,  1833. 
9*  New  England  and  her  Institutumt*  By  One  of  her  Sons,  Sm.  8vo. 

pp.  393.    Loridfiii,  1835. 
4.  The  American  Almanack  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge for 

the  Year  1835.    Boston,  U.S. 

TF  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  to  be 
brought  to  act  with  any  force  or  boneficial  effect  upon  the 
Transatlantic  community,  it  must  be  ])ublic  opinion  competently 
informed  as  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  directed  by  a  judicious 
discrimination  of  the  good  and  evil  which  arc  found  co-existing^ 
as  every  where  else,  in  American  Society  and  American  Institu- 
tions. The  aspect  of  the  Federal  Republic  at  this  moment  is  one 
which  might  seem  almost  to  menace  the  breaking  up  of  the  social 
system.  All  the  powers  of  government  seem  to  be  weakened. 
Popular  tumults,  oligarchical  atrocities,  negro  conspiracies,  com- 
mercial embanrassmeDts,  ]Mrty  conflicte,  and  genezal  agitation 
seem  to  liaTe  overspread  the  whole  of  the  Union ;  and  the  more 
intellimit  and  thoogblliil  of  her  dtutena  ate  beginningto  express 
theii  iloubt  and  wonder  wbeie  all  this  is  to  end,  *  This  eomes 
of  RcimhUcanisn^^sm  one  wiseacre  in  this  ooimtiy^  *  Such  are 
the  consequences  of  haTin^  no  ecclestastieal  estalmsfanienty^  saya 
another.  *  Yes,  see  what  it  is  to  have  no  house  of  Imds,  ana  n 
senate  without  faishopsy^  says  a  third !  ^  Now,  gentlemen,*  said 
Robert  Peel»  at  the  recent  Tamwurdi  dinner,  after  adTerting 
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America  and  k&r  ImtUuiiiom^ 


to  the  distrt  ssing  shitoraents  contained  in  the  American  papers*, 

*  if  you  will  only  Ix  ar  in  mind  what  has  been  the  issue  of  similar 

*  experiments^  you  will  not  very  much  indulp^c  with  a  ])ujmlar 

*  government.'  What,  then  !  have  similar  dijjorders  never  oc- 
curred under  monArchical  and  despotic  goT/vmments  ?  There 
have  been  riots  at  Baltimore:  bave  there  not  been  rioti  m  Ber- 
lin ?  Lynch4aw  baa  been  inflicted  upon  a  gang  of  gamblers  at 
Viclnboi^^:  vere  there  not  aa  lawlets  and  atrodona  promd* 
ings  against  the  Jews,  the  other  day,  at  Hamburg?  Or,  to 
come  nearer  home,  does  Sir  Robert  forget  the  chuidl  and  king 
mob  of  Birmingham  in  1791,  or  tbe  No-Popery  riots  of  1780? 
How  shallow  and  delusive,  then,  is  the  dedamation — argument 
we  cannot  call  it — wliich  makes  the  popular  constitution  of  the 
American  government  chargcaMo  with  rvils  ornirrincr  under 
every  form  of  government,  but  which,  in  the  American  Kepublic, 
are  confessedly  a  phenomenon. 

AVhen  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  orimn  and 
nature  of  the  disorders  referred  to,  ^^e  shall  iiiul  tliat  they  are 
neither  directed  against  the  Govcmnicut,  nor  iiidicitivc  of  any 
weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  governing  power.  The  civil  llud.s 
in  the  North  find  their  parallel  in  the  fierce  contest  which  was 
eicited  m  this  oonntry  by  the  first  effints  of  a  Tiitoous  band  of 
phiUmtfaropists  to  obtain  the  legisUtive  abdlitioii  of  die  Sbve 
Trade.  The  treatment  which  Mr.  Claikaon,  in  nartiealar,  met 
inth  from  the  people  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  n%  years  ago, 
was  not  very  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Thomson  has  had  to 
encounter  from  the  Anti-abolitionists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  life  was  repeatedly  threatened ;  and  on  one  oc* 
casion,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  thrown 
over  the  pier-head  at  I.ivcrppol-f .  Next,  as  to  the  servile  wars 
in  the  South.  The  governments  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
are  as  '  popular,'  and  about  as  enlightened,  as  the  legislatures  of 
Jamaica  and  Barbadocs  ;  and  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  uot  one  whit  more  responsible  for  the  atrocious 
legislation  of  those  vile  aristocrasies  of  slave-holders,  than  the 
British  Government  is  for  the  murder  of  the  Missionary  Smith, 
the  burning  of  the  Baptist  chapels  in  Jamaica,  or  the  iniquities 


*  *  With  civil  feuds  in  the  North,  tumultuotis  proceedings  of  nnnr- 
chic  il  anil  futid  character  in  the  West,  and  a  servile  war  in  the  Souili, 
to  »ay  iiutlung  of  the  factious  and  incendiary  spirit  which  has  lately 
broken  out  in  the  various  parts  of  our  Atlantic  border^  the  country 
does  in  tmth  exhibit  a  apeetaele  to  the  European  natioos,  whidij  w« 
hat,  will  be  commented  npoo  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  recommend 
the  example  of  a  popular  gmmment*'  New  York  JSfeniiig  Post*  aa 
dted  by  Sir  Robert  Feel.  • 

t  Clarksoii's  History,  Vol.  1.  p.  409. 
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of  the  colonial  penal  code.  The  squabble  betwet  a  tiie  two  States 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan  about  their  respective  boundaries,  might, 
in  old  Europe,  with  a  standing  army  on  either  side,  especially  if 
tkt  beUigerent  priqcipalities  were  backed  by  neighbounng  powers, 
gwv  into  a  very  pretty  seven  yens'  war ;  bat,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alleghaniee,  such  an  Mar  is  not  likely  to  breed  more 
serious  consequences  to  the  Federal  Union,  than  oouM  resnlt  to 
the  ciown  of  Great  Britain  from  a  dilute  between  the  Hndson^s 
Bay  Company  and  the  people  of  Canada  about  their  firown  ter* 
litoiies* 

Ignorance  or  inconsideration  alone  can  adduce  these  occur- 
raiees  as  a  proof  that,  in  America,  there  is  any  deficiency  of  the 
ooDtroiling  power  which  belongs  to  what  is  termed  a  strons  go- 
vernment.   Those  wlio  imagine  that  the  power  of  the  peo^e  is 

absolute  in  the  United  States,  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
witii  that  notion,  the  conduct  of  the  present  President,  who  put 
the  strength  of  the  constitution  to  a  severe  test  in  opposing,  on 
the  Bank  question,  the  decision  of  the  Congress,  and,  by  the  sole 
force  of  his  prerogative,  defeated  the  most  powerfiil  combination 
that  ever  arrayed  itself  against  the  Executive  since  the  formation 
of  the  Union.  Imagine  a  similar  exertion  of  the  prerogative  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  this  country,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Parliament  and  the  commercial  interest !  Wliat  an  out- 
cry would  it  occasion  against  tlie  IMinister  !  Or,  if  it  were  known 
to  be  the  personal  act  of  tlie  King,  w  hat  murmurs  would  be  heard 
against  the  stretch  of  prerogative  !  '  Old  Hickory '  has  shewn 
himself,  as  to  the  power  of  government, '  every  inch  a  king ' ;  and 
we  discover  in  recent  occurrences  no  prooft  of  an]r  disloyalty  on 
the  port  isf  die  American  people  towards  the  eiecutive. 

But  the  want  of  governing  power,  it  may  be  said)  is  to  be  seen, 
not  so  much  in  the  general  government  as  in  that  of  the  several 
States.  We  ask  for  the  evidence.  Is  it  to  be  fi>und  in  the  ty- 
rannical edicts,  rigidly  enforced,  against  freedom  of  religious 
worship,  the  liberQr  of  the  press,  and  the  education  of  the  slaves 
in  the  southern  States  ?  Even  in  the  northern  States,  the  laws 
we  sufficiently  severe,  and  the  authori^  of  the  executive  has 
slways  been  respected.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  riots.  In 
some  parts  of  New  York  and  New  England^  we  are  told,  '  Irish 
*  Papists  have  been  hunted  and  mobb^  ;  and  in  Washington, 
the  houses  of  some  free  negroes  have  been  demolished  by  the 
anti-abolitionists.  But  an  American  might  justly  retort,  that  we 
have  had  Spa-helds  riots,  and  Bristol  riots,  and  Nottingham  riots, 
and  Dublin  riots,  in  the  old  country;  and  the  spirit  of  our 
Orangemen  is  very  much  like  that  which  has  broken  out  against 
the  countrymen  qi  CConnell  in  America.  Lawlessness  and  in- 
subordination of  this  character,  however,  prove  nothing  more 
than  a  defective  police,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  either 
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ta  iabemt  weakneit  in  the  Gorenuneiit  or  a  general  dielojil^ 
In  the  people.  Tlit  pdlee  of  the  ib(Te-hol&|g  Stetee  is  indeed 
as  strong  as  need  be.  And,  generally  speakings  the  sssgrtion 
that  in  America  tbere  h  *'  a  laxity  in  the  Jawe^  or  a  want  of 

*  energy  in  administering  them  %  is  as  contrary  to  Ihct^  at  die 
hypotbesis  which  refers  that  mumed  fiict  to  the  popular  eonati- 
tntion  of  the  Government  is  to  common  sense  and  experience. 

The  causes  which  are  at  this  moment  producing  political 
agitation  throiinrhout  even,'  section  of  the  Union,  and  lilling  the 
minds  of  the  most  thouglntul  with  alarm  and  Derplexity,  are  such 
as,  by  the  righteous  ordination  cf  Heaven,  nave  ever  wrought 
mischief  and  ruin  to  the  community  in  ^vhust  bocial  by i, tern  tiiey 
have  inhered.  In  a  vord,  the  existence  of  Slavkrv,  with  its 
concomitant  evils,  will  oi  iiijeir  account  for  all  the  fcudb,  and  tu- 
mults, and  jealousies  which  are  menacing  the  peace  of  America, 
and  the  permmience  of  ibe  Uoion.  Upon  this  point,  it  is  nidi 
no  oidinsiy  satis&ctien  tliat  we  find  onr  statements  fnlfy  sos- 
tsined  hf  the  forcible  representation  of  'One  of  her  Sons.*  . 
^  There  is  \  says  the  intttligent  author  of  "  New  En|^and  and 
her  Institutions  ^,  *  hut  one  opinion  in  New  England,  as  to  As 

*  iniquity  of  the  systsm,  the  hortors  with  which  it  is  lepiele,  and 

*  the  mevitabfe  nun  wmchmnstaoorue,  if  the  evil  be  not  speedily 

*  remoTcd : 

'  It  is  true,  that  different  individoala  ftel  with  different  dttrees  of 
intensity  upon  this  subject.  Some  are  so  excited  and  agitated  by  the 
appalling  facts  which  are  continually  brought  to  liirlit,  that  they  are 
unable  to  reason  sohcrly,  or  to  speak  odmly  upon  tlie  subject.  Others 
fold  their  arms  in  the  iiuloleut  belief  that  nothing  can  be  danc»  and 
that  all  effort  is  anavailizig.  Those,  however,  who  feel  most  deeply 
interested  m  the  subieet^  and  whose  eonsdenoes  wrUl  not  dlow  theM 
to  slumber  wh<  ii  icn  a  system  of  craelty  and  injustice  prevails  in 
the  land,  are  divided  into  twojparties^  the  friends  of  colonisation  and 
the  enemies  of  colonization.  These  parties  are  marshalled  under  the 
names  of  the  Coioniaation  Society  anid  the  Anti-slavery  Society.' 

After  stMbR,  with  mudi  eandonr  and  ftiniees»llie  eoonter- 
lesMmmffs  of  £e  two  adverse  parties,  bodi  professing  to  be  t^k» 
anxious  lor  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  Writer  proceeds  to  aay, 
lliat  many  of  the  former  fiiends  Of  ocdonisation  have  beconic 
convinced  of  the  ftitiU^  of  diat  plsn,  and  are«now  its  decided 
opponents. 

'Still,  at  the  present  moment,  the  great  mass  of  the  intellectnal 

nnd  moral  worth  of  the  land  is  decidedly  In  favour  of  coloniBtMa^ 

Tlic  Anti-slavery  Society  has  been,  however,  during  the  oast  year, 

and  now  is,  rapiflly  irainini;  cr»nvt>rts  from  its  numbers*    ^ot  a  few 

are  greatly  perplexed  respect  in    the  path  'ii  duw  Such  is  the 

present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  New  T^n^l  mkI  upon  this  agitating 
^QOltion ;  and  society  here  is  agitated  upon  it,  lu  ilt  very  centre.  The 
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.  waters  of  the  hodij  politic  are  troubled.  A  storm  is  gathering,  upon 
which  many  arc  looking  with  fear  nnd  dread.  What  the  result  will 
be,  He  oiilv  knows  who  rides  upua  tlic  tempest,  and  who  rules  the 
eienients.  There  are  not  a  few  who  fear  that,  without  some  jprovi- 
dential  interposition,  bloodshed  most  finally  ensue.  Slavery  ts  the 
fruitful  Momrce  of  nearly  aU  ottr  natkmtd  d^jfieMei.  This  great  mr 
tunal  MJi  is  continually  exciting  Suspicion,  and  producing  alienation 
between  the  South  and  the  North.  It  is  the  oHgim  the  Taf{f 
strife,  and  the  parent  of  Nullification,  There  is  many  a  northerner 
who  is  resolved  to  give  himself  no  rest,  till  every  slave  in  the  land 
goes  free.  There  is  rnLiuy  a  southerner  who  is  resolved  to  see  the 
Union  severed,  and  liis  w  ife,  and  his  children,  and  himself  weltering 
in  blood,  before  he  wiii  submit  to  uurtheru  interference. 

'  The  prospect  before  us  is  a  dark  one.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the 
interposition  of  tlwt  God  who  has  already  caorried  us  through  so  many 
scenes  of  danger.  The  Lord  has  not  a  few  in  the  land  who  are  the 
self-denying  foUoirers  of  bis  Son.  Th^  prayers  are  daily  directed 
to  Him,  that  He  will  avert  the  approaching  calamity.  It  cannot,  it 
must  not  be,  that  our  country  wnll  lonij  be  disgraced  with  so  foul  a 
•  stain.  Such  a  comment  upon  our  Dt  claratioii  of  Independence,  such 
a  caricature  of  our  loud-vaunted  freedom,  cimnot  long  be  endured. 
God  i:>  overwhelming  ua  with  shame  iu  view  of  the  iucom»istency. 
The  danking  of  chama  is  heard  at  the  very  door  of  our  Gsdtol.  TbB 
negKhdriTer  cracks  his  whipt  as  be  passes  the  senators  and  represent- 
atives in  the  streets  of  Washington.  The  husband  and  the  wife,  tho 
mother  and  the  child,  are  sold  at  public  auction  in  our  southern  dt]es» 
and  bv  the  power  of  the  lash  torn  from  each  other's  embrace,  and 
carried  into  hopeless  bondage,  never  again  to  meet.  Can  such  things 
long  exist  in  a  land  of  Bibles,  and  of  Sabbaths,  and  of  the  preached 
Gospel  ?  At  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  and  in  a  country 
feding,  us  ^Vm erica  does,  the  iniluence  of  the  light,  and  the  learning, 
snd  the  piety  of  ether  landsi  is  it  posa&Ue  that  davery,  in  all  tiiese  its 
niostrevoltii^gfeatufes^can  longbe  sus^^  It  surely  is  imposnUe: 
some  means  must  be>  and  will  lie  devised  to  remove  the  onrse«  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

*  Tfic  nolle  stand  tvliich  England  hns  made,  with  all  her  heavy 
htrdryi  of  dct)t,  in  assinning  new  a/ul  rrt  iis/i/;^  responsibilities,  that  the 
slaves  of  her  cohnies  maif  be  lihcraicd,  lias  produced  an  impression  in 
this  country  which  can  never  be  oblitei  uied.  It  has  quickened  the  zeal 
of  those  who  were  already  zealous.  It  has  aroused  the  slumbering 
eneigies  of  many  who  have  heretolbre  been  dormant.  It  has  given  to 
our  country  a  solitude  of  eminence  in  guilt  whidi  is  far  Irom  enviable. ' 
. . .  The  Anti-slavery  Society  is  comparatively  small,  and  as  mnnflu- 
ential  in  the  character  of  its  leaders.  But  it  is  progressing  with  a 
rapidity  that  is  astonishing.  Every  day  witnesses  its  triumphs.  Every 
movement  augments  its  ranks.  Every  appeal  increases  its  converts. 
Judging  from  the  results  of  the  past  year,  it  would  not  be  strange  to 
me,  if  in  two  years  it  should  increase  in  numbers  and  in  influence  so 

as  to  outstrip  the  Colonization  Society  Now  the  press  begins  to 

lift  its  voice  in  louder  and  still  louder  thunders ;  the  pulpit  b^ins  to 
plead  more  earnestly ;  die  mind  of  the  cQmrnunity  is  excited^  intensely 
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«ieitad;  and  it  wiU  not  sgun  be  itilled,  tiU  tihe  jetr  of  jnbifee  hu 
cone.  Mid  the  abveB  go  free.*   Nem  En^mut,  fte.,  pp.  fi9--100. 

Everlasting  honour  be  to  the  noble  band  of  American  patriots 
who  are  exerting  themselves  to  remove  the  curse  from  their  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  the  scorn,  and  ridicule,  and  threats,  and  personal 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  But  may  we  now  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  whether  the  popular  constitution  of  the  ^Vmerican 
Government  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  bitter  ftuits  of  that  evil  le- 
ffacy  of  slavery  entailed  upon  them  by  the  Tory  government  of 
Geofge  IILP   *  Skyerj  was  deToWed  upon  us  by  Great  Bri- 

*  U&D,  say  the  Carolinian  shiTe^owneis;  and  although  we  can* 
not  admit  the  ▼alidity  of  the  plea  as  an  excuse  for  retaining  the 
slaves  in  pfedial  bondage,  much  less  for  the  revival  of  the  trade 
in  all  its  atrocity  still,  it  is  proper  to  hear  in  mind,  that  the  ori- 

Sinal  sin  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Bcfmblicanism.  And  fnr> 
ber,  before  we  could  reasonably  recommend  to  the  Americans, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  social  disorder  and  intestine  animosity  at- 
tributable to  this  fertile  source  of  evil,  nn  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment and  a  house  ot  hereditary  legislators,  we  must  forget  how 
long  the  court,  the  peerage,  and  the  Established  Church  of  our 
own  country  were  identified  with  that  policy  which  perpetuated 
the  African  slave-trade,  and  how  long  they  resisted  the  abolition 
of  that  accursed  piracy,  even  after  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple had  pronounced  upon  it  an  emphatic  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion^. A  reformed  House  of  Commons,  reflecting  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  Britbh  people,  would  have  abolished  the  trade 
twenty  yean  earlier ;.  and  it  was  the  extinction  of  the  Toiy  nomi- 
nation boroughs  vhich  sealed  the  &te  of  Colomal  SlaTery. 

The  yoliuneliom  which  we  have  taken  the  preceding  extxacts, 
gives  us  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  interior  chancier  of 
society  in  New  England  than  any  work  which  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  is  neither  a  satire  nor  a  eulogy.  The  Writer  tells  us,  that  ^  he 
'  can  see  much  in  his  native  land  to  love,  md  not  a  little  to  de- 

*  plore.'  The  spirit  in  which  he  describe*^  the  manners  and  pe- 
culiarities of  his  countrymen  is  similar  to  that  in  which  our  pa- 
triotic poet  apostrophizes  the  old  countxy : — 

'  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still.' 


*  The  jackal  Biographer  of  Johnson,  in  protesting  against  the  

tmients  of  his  mnstrr  in  condemnation  or  the  slave-trade,  conaales 
himself  that  the  '  wild  and  dangerous  attempt  to  abolish  so  necessaiy 
a  branch  of  commercial  interc«^t/  would  be  rcsicted  by  the  hereditarv 
wisdom  of  the  peers.    '  I'o  abolish  that  trade,"  he  says,  '  would  be  to 

shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  Whatever  may  have  passed 
elsewhere  ooneenung  itt  At  House  ^  Lords  is  wise  and  tndqMMdeni  !  * 
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*  If/  he  says,  *  these  delineations  shall  make  the  inhabitants  of 
*'  New  England  mote  n^^htly  pme  thdr  institutions,  or  shall  eom* 

*  municate  to  the  inquiring  elsewhere  correct  information  respect- 

*  ing  our  conntTV,  the  ohject  of  the  AVriter  will  be  attained.**  The 
sketches  arc  ten  m  number;  and  the  titles  will  give  a  general 
notion  of  the  contents. 

'  I.  The  Farmer.  — II.  Ecclesiastical  Orasaisation — III.  The 
Church. —  IV.  The  Revival. — V.  Sla^'cry. —  vl.  The  Insurrection. 
— VIT.  Hohdavs  — \  III.  College  Life.— .IX.  The  District  Schools 
X.  The  Village  Choir/ 

The  second  chapter  contains  much  valuable  tnfonnation,  and 

presents  a  very  pleasing  view  of  the  state  and  piospects  of  the 
peofde  of  New  England  as  regards  their  reliffious  condi^jion.  We 
scarcely  could  have  expected  to  find  in  a  Torame  issued  fiom  die 
depositoiy  and  focus  of  anti-Dissenterism,  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  noble  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Priii- 
cipk. 

«  Oor  drardi  members  are  coptinnslly  dJadpUned  in  the  ChfistiBn 
daty  of  contritmting  of  their  property  to  advanoe  the  canse  of  Christ. 
And  if  that  cause  cannot  be  sustained  in  this  vmj,  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  can  he  sustained  in  none  other.  All  that  -wc  ask  of  the 
government  is,  to  lei  us  alone.  The  only  protection  we  desire^  itt  the 
protection  which  every  honest  man  and  good  citizen  deserves. 

'  An  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  is  ahnost  InvanaUy 
soosessftiL  And  these  appeSs  have  been  sosncccsifid  in  our  diardi6s» 
that  the  Sodetlfls  of  Christian  benevolence*  numerous  as  they  are  in 
oar  country,  are  in  a  state  of  high  and  increasing  prosperity.  The 
habit  of  contribiitinr;  money — of  makiiit;  pmmiary  sacrifices  to  sns- 
tain  tlic  cause  of  Christ,  exerts  so  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  permanent  fuinls  are 
considered  a  cur^ie,  rather  tiiaii  u  blessing.  There  i^  hardly  an  intel- 
ligent Christnn  to  be  fbond  in  the  New  England  States,  who  doss 
not  feel  that  almost  the  gfeatest  possible  calaoiity  which  could  b^ 
the  church »  would  be  the  patronage  of  the  govenunent. 

'  A  few  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men,  as  they  sec  the  unwearied 
acti^nty  of  Christians,  and  the  triumphant  success  which  is  crowning 
their  cause,  endeavour  to  excite  odium  against  religion  by  raising  the 
cry  of  *'  Church  and  State.'*  And  some  are  so  easily  duped,  as  really 
to  believe  that  Christians  desire  to  make  converts  by  law,  and  to 
build  up  churches  hj  penal  statutes.  But  the  &ct  is»  that  ahmnt 
every  intelligent  Christian  in  the  land  says  to  the  government,  **  Fko- 
ted  us  in  our  rights,  as  men  and  dtiaens*  but  as  Christians  let  us 
alone."  Whether  tho  Christian  community  is  correct  in  these  views 
or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  My  object  is>  to  state  £»cts»  without 
eulogy  or  censure. 

'  it  may  also  be  stated,  that  the  result  uf  every  year';^  experienoe, 
confirms  Christians  in  these  views.  Thef  are  sMie  and  move  con- 
viaeed  that  tiiere  ia  no  node  of  operation  so  eneigetie  and  effectual^  aa 
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that  of  voluntary  associtition.  It  in  this  which  has  roiied  back  tl^ 
tide  of  intemperance  wliicli  waj*  heaving  its  surges  over  our  huid.  It 
is  this  wiiich  in  planting  cimrches  iu  every  little  village  in  our  west- 
ern wtMemaw,  uid  tttpplying  tlute  cfaiurdies  with  pastors.  It  is  this 
wUdi  Is  placing  a  ffibie  in  every  dwelling,  and  entabUshing  Sabbath 
acbools  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  land.  It  is  thli 
which  has  converted  Hawaii,  dark  and  dismal  as  she  once  waa»  ta  a 
Christifin  place,  and  has  gathered  her  roamini^  children  to  the  school 
and  the  church.  It  is  this  which  is  iKnv  instructing  the  rangers  of  our 
own  \\  pgtern  wild^,  and  which  is  spreading  out  an  iocreaaing  influence 
to  ail  quarters  of  the  globe. 

*  No  (  Chriatiaiia  «dc  90t  far  the  aid  of  goveminent.  They  aA 
only  far  the  hearts  and  the  energies  of  Christ's  dereted  friends.  With 
lihflse,  tfaejr  believe  that  the  trimphs  of  Christiiidtf  will  he  eatrkd 
to  every  shore,  and  through  every  land.  Every  man  is  at  polhct 
liberty  to  pay  for  the  institiitions  of  the  Gospel  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 
If  he  is  an  inhdel,  and  doos  not  wish  to  pay  tor  the  support  of  religion 
in  any  shape,  no  one  troubles  him.  Each  individual  pays  to  what 
denomination  he  pleases,  and  what  sum  he  pleases,  and  no  more.  Of- 
fice and  hoDonr  ere  alike  eoen  to  all*  Each  one,  without  lefafenoe  to 
idigious  belief,  enisf  a  all  tlie  privileges  our  country  affords; 

*  Truth  is  thus  len  to  the  oefence  of  those  who  love  her  eaiiss;^  end 
we  would  not  hnve  it  otherwise.  As  there  can  be  n<i  compulsory  con- 
version, so  neitlier  woiihl  we  have  the  cause  of  Christ  sustained  by 
compulsory  support.  And  we  do  believe  that  no  greater  calamity 
could  befal  the  American  churches,  than  fur  the  government,  durii^ 
the  ensuing  year,  to  eraet  a  ehufbh  in  every  village,  and  take  those 
chiuebes  under  its  fasteriii||  eara.  We  fael  an  assnianoe  that  the 
result  would  be  to  make  religion  suspectsd  and  odious  to  the  people, 
and  to  fill  the  pulpit  with  worldly  men,  grasping  only  at  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  office.  A  foxv  years  would  shew  that  the 
energies  of  the  church  were  paralysed,  and  i)ie  land  would  be  enve- 
loped ill  spiritual  death.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  destitution  of 
religious  instruction,  in  the  new  settlements  of  our  western  territory, 
Chnstians  do  not  hi£eve  that  govefmnent  inflnenoe  will  romotve  that 
daolitatioii.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  he  done,  is  by  that  OMVgf 
which  animated  the  primitive  Christians,  and  which  now  animates 
many  an  American  church  :  it  is  by  sending  men,  who,  with  the  spirit 
and  self-denial  of  Paul,  will  >>e  willing  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  in* 
cessant  labours  which  these  new  countries  require.*    pp.  42 — 45. 

'  Far  as  the  churches  are  from  the  standard  of  duty  required  in  the 
Bible,  great  as  ia  the  distance  they  walk  behind  the  Saviour,  they  arc 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  good  weald  be  aoooaBpUBhed  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  civil  government.  They  do  most  undoubtingly  beSsvs 
thst  God  will  aooompIiBh  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  rousing  the 
church  tu  more  ngorous  efforts,  not  by  calling  in  the  asaislaaeeef 
those  who  do  not  love  his  cause. 

'  Those  who  in  this  land  are  raising  the  outcry  of  "  Church  and 
State,"  may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  measure  against  which  Chris- 
tians would  more  strennonBly  eentend.  We  rejoice  that  we  hers  caa 
meet  upon  an  unobatnioled  atenay  and  commend  tnidi  to  the  prolso* 
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liaii  of  lier  own  lawful  weapons.  With  those  Mreapons  she  is  now 
triniDphing ;  she  it  esrrying  aier  conquests  through  the  Isnd^  and  those 
who  hate  her  leign^  trennble^  ss  thejr      ^^^^  her  rdgn  is  approaching.' 

New  Englami,  pp.  4$,  47*  ' 

The  statements  and  feuonmgs  of  the  Writer  have  not»  bow* 
ever,  been  suffered  to  pass  through  the  Thames  Bitton  press 
without  animadversion ;  and  the  Editor^s  impeachnieiit  of  the 
statistical  calculations  taken  from  the  American  Quarterly  Re- 
gister will  require  notice.  The  extreme  exaggeration  of  that  do- 
cument, it  is  remarked,  is  seen  at  a  moment,  *  if  the  vmous 

*  items  arc  only  added  together  on  the  basis  laid  dov^n  at  the 

*  commenccmeatof  the  statement;  of  reckoning  a  gross  population 

*  of  nine  for  each  actual  member  of  a  churcli/  Thus  calculated, 
the  entire  number  of  pcrs>ons  belonging  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States,  would  exceed 
the  whole  actual  population  by  four  or  five  millions.  That  an 
American  writer  should  have  falku  into  so  ridiculous  a  tiiiscalcu- 
lation,  is  quite  incredible;  and  the  truth  is,  the  blunder  upon  which 
this  charge  of  exaggeration  rests,  is  the  Editor's.  No  such  basis 
of  calculation  is  laid  down,  except  in  tbe  parttcular  case  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregationalists.  That  denomination  embraces,  in 
New  Enfflandy  the  mass  of  the  community  as  to  numbers^  wealth, 
sad  intelligence ;  and  it  is  confined  pretty  nearly  to  that  section 
of  die  United  States.  *  Estunating  the  ministers  and  churches 
'not  connected  with  the  State  Associations,  as  well  as  those 
'which  are,  and  also  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the  same 

*  denomination  out  of  New  England^^  the  American  Writer 
says,  '  we  may  pLice  the  total  as  follows:  1100  ministers;  l!^50 
fdiurches;  165,000  communicants.    Estimating  the  communi- 

*  cants  as  one  ninth  of  the  population,  the  whole  population  will 
'  be  1 ,395,000."*  The  number  of  communicants  is  a  fact  easily 
ascertained;  and  we  may  take  it  for  j^r?intcd  that  this  estimate 
rests  upon  actual  returns.  If,  then,  tlie  nunilier  of  the  popula- 
tion represented  by  that  of  the  communicants  be  loo  large,  it 
would  tblluw  that  the  communicants  are  still  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  is  here  assumed ;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  religious  condition  of  New  England  is  still  more  in 
advance  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  than  luid  been  ima- 
gined.   Is  this  what  the  Editor  would  have  us  infer? 

Of  these  1100  ministers,  and  1250  churches,  aecurding  to  the 
Aineriejin  Quarterly  Register,  New  England  contains  803  pas- 
tors and  1 0^4  churches,  with  94^,665  communicants,  exdusiTe  of 
those  in  the  226  churches  of  Connecticut,  of  vhich  the  return  is 
not  given.  Taking  these  at  d5,000»  we  shall  have  in  round  num. 
ben  190,000  communicants,  which  would,  on  the  assumed  basis 
of  cakuktion,  give  a  popuUtion  of  1,000,000.   The  total  po- 
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fttlstioD  of  New  Epdiwd  ia  nearly  tvo  millions ;  and  we  act 
nothing  incredible  in  the  anppantton,  that  one  half  nay  be  con- 
aidered  as  belonging  to  the  donomiuation  which  comprises  ^tiie 
'  mass  of  the  community'.  The  Orthodox  Baptist  Conp^ega- 
tionaliata  of  New  England  compose  738  churches,  with  G5.540 
communicants.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Clmrcli  hns,  within 
the  dioceses  of  Vermont,  ronnccticut,  and  the  Eastern  Diocesr, 
rlrrfTvmen  *.  There  arc  twenty-one  Koman  Catholic  elii^iLls 
in  the  diocciic  of  tlic  Uoniish  bisliop  of  Boston.  The  Unitarian'^ 
have  about  150  elmrches  in  New  England  f.  There  arc  ako,  in 
a  few  places,  some  rcjipcctable  Methodist  Societies.  W  e  are  un- 
able to  give  tlie  numbers  of  communicants  belonging  to  thM 
aeveral  denominations ;  but  they  comprise  altogether  a  amall  pro- 
portion of  the  popuUtion.  The  Orlliodox  Congregationaliau  aad 
the  Baptiata  compose  the  two  prindpal  lecta  of  the  New  England 
States ;  and  the  fonner  ia^  of  the  two^  much  the  more  influential 
wd  numerous. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  United  States,  however,  would  so  large 
It  proportion  cff  the  peo|^  be  fiiund  actually  bfllonging,  by  at- 
tendance, to  some  one  or  other  of  the  several  religious  denomina^ 

tions ;  for  in  no  other  part  has  such  ample  provision  been  made 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  To  suppose  tliat  the  statement 
was  meant  to  applv  to  tlic  southern  States,  where  tlie  slaves  form 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  po])ulation,  or  to  the  newly  settled 
back  woods,  to  States  where  the  total  number  of  inliabitants  is  not 
above  two  or  three  to  the  f-quai  c  it  ague,-  is  so  ])al])ablc  an  ab- 
surdity, that  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  Editor  of  this 
▼dumje  could  have  committed  the  ludicrous  blunder  upon  which 
he  foujMls  his  remark,  that  *  the  scale  would  yield  for  the  whole 
*  of  the  United  States,*  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  *pro/k9mr9\ 
If  w^  would  compare  England  and  America  in  rcmect  to  the 
public  provision  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  actual  attendance 
upon  public  worship,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  limit  die  compari- 
son to  the  Northem  and  Middle  States ;  or,  if  we  take  the  whole 
of  the  Union  into  our  account,  it  would  be  but  reaacmable  to  ex- 
tend the  comparison,  on  the  other  side,  to  those  portions  of  the 
Empire  which  most  nearly  correspond  to  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern Sutes,  —  say,  Jamaica,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Australia. 


*  '  In  most  of  the  principal  towns,  there  are  highly  respectable  and 
influential  Episcopal  societies;  but  you  lind  nonf  in  the  countrv,  un- 
less here  and  there  some  single  individual,  by  his  own  personal  in- 
fluence, retain  one  in  tifcru^ling  existence/ 

t  *  In  the  eastern  part  of  Massadinsetts,  in  the  principal  tommt, 
the  Unitarians  embrace  most  of  the  wealth  and  literary  and  poUtRal 
infuencc.   But  their  influcDoe  is  hardly       smpt  in  a  f§w  flMnIsm 
'  around  Boston*' 
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It  is  needless  to  say  how  little  the  comparison,  taken  either  way, 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  Editor 
€f  this  volume  *  concedes  most  willingly,  that  the  series  of  cxpe- 
* limenta,^  88  he  terms  the  American  Institutions,  (and  tlils  ig 
Sir  Robeit  FeePg  phraee,)  ^has  been  more  than  moderately  buc- 

*  cosfoL'    « StilV  he  adds,  *  how  vast  ib  the  leap  which  remains 

*  to  be  taken,  before  we  can  get  lroi»  this  admuston  to  the  hu 

*  (cnace^  that  it  would  be  wise  to  sweep  away  all  the  towen  and 
'  fertresses  of  our  ancient  strength,  in  order  to  malce  a  clear  field 
'  <m  which  to  try  just  such  anower  experiment  here.^  It  would- 
be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  argument  in  tigure,  to  say,  that 
towers  and  fortresses  need  not  be  swept  away  because  the  in- 
vention of  artillery  has  destroyed  their  strength,  or  because,  what 
is  still  better,  a  good  police  has  rendered  every  cottage  a  fortress. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  destroy  any  of 
our  existing  Institutions,  but  whether  the  example  of  America 
might  not  direct  and  encourage  the  endeavour  to  improve  their 
efficiency.  'J'he  following  remarks  have  been  suffered  to  appear 
without  ann(jtation  irom  (he  Editor,  and  they  will  require  no  com- 
ment from  us. 

'  There  are  some  ehurcbes  nosssssed  of  foods  suflioieiit  to  support 
tlw  minbter,  and  oonsequently  no  tax  is  imposed  open  the  seaety. 
Hisae  funds  generally  originate  ia  the  bequest  of  some  individaal>  who 
liopcs,  by  the  establishment  of  a  permasmt  fund^  to  give  pefmaaeney 

to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    Rut  in  not  a  few  instances,  these 
funds  are  already  perverted  to  the  support  of  a  system  of  religion  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  that  whicli  it  was  the  iuteution  of  tli''  dnnor  to 
sustain.    In  other  cases^  the  fund  has  been  a  constant  and  most  iruit- 
fill  source  of  bickering  and  contention  between  the  church  and  society. 
Aad  in  other  oases*  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  suffieiencj  of  the 
food,  not  being  called  upon  to  make  tmy  sacrifices  to  sustain  the  in* 
stitutions  of  the  Gospel,  have  lost  their  interest  in  those  institutions. 
As  they  cost  them  nothing,  they  regard  them  as  of  little  worth.  In 
niany  cases,  a  fnnd  has  thus  proved  a  cancer,  consunniig  the  whole 
^energies  of  the  clnirch.    Such  .societies  being  unaccustomed  to  con^ 
tribute  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  cherish  the  feeling  of  inability 
to  give;  and  instead  of  manifestiue  greater  liberality  than  others,  in^ 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the  otsj,  they  are  the  most  inoperativo 
sad  inefficient  societies  in-  the  land. 

'  The  cases  are  so'Vare^  in  which  church  funds  are  foand  to  he  a 
blessing,  and  the  cases  are  so  numerous,  in  whidli  they  operate  most 
calamitously  to  the  interests  of  religion,  that  the  general  impression  is 
now,  that  they  are  far  from  de8iral)le.  Tliis  sentimeiit  has  been 
gaining  strength  for  many  years,  and  now  the  prevailing  and  almost 
universal  feeling  is,  that  churches  and  societies  of  benevolence,  even, 
do  far  better  to  rely  upon  the  piety  of  each  successive  generation  for 
ramMTt.  Pf  ^is  relhmce  hil,  permanent  funds  are  go<Nl  for  nothlngi 
If  uds  rsUanee  do  not  fn\,  it  is  for  better  for  the  church,  that'  the 
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veaoanstt  of  the  past  generation  should  have  been  expended  m  meeting 
the  wants  of  that  generation,  and  that  its  energicB  should  nol  havia 

been  retarded  by  entailment. 

*  The  sentiment  here  is  strong,  and  is  daily  growing;  stronger,  that 
the  more  entirely  religion  is  thrown  for  its  support,  upon  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  l>etter.  We  do  not  desire  a  church  establish- 
ment, for,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  do  ihimk  it  would  be  onr 
curse.  And  we  do  not  desire  to  see  onr  clergy  possessed  of  any  pecnliar' 
priTileges,  and  to  glitter  in  the  pomp  of  power,  or  in  the  rich  endow-' 
ments  <^  wealth  ;  for  we  believe  that  political  power  and  a  princely 
income  would  throw  them  into  circumstances  of  temptntion,  almost 
too  powerful  for  human  nature  to  resist.  And  though,  [f  the  Chri»-  • 
tian  minister  would  use  this  power  and  this  wealth,  with  Hingleness  of 
heart,  to  ]}roniote  the  Saviour's  cause,  much  ^(khI  might  be  done,  we 
fear  to  intrust  him  with  them,  for  we  think  it  much  more  probable 
that  be  wcNild  be  induced  to  indulge  in  a  worldly  spirit,  or  to  lay 
aside  the  self-denying  toil  of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  wish  to 
see  bis  ambassadors  men  of  faith  and  prayer,  of  self-denial,  and  of 
many  labours  ;  we  wish  to  see  them  men  who  love  their  studies,  and 
who  love  their  flocks  ;  men  who  are  willing  to  work  hard,  and  endure 
much,  that  thev  mav  ssive  souls.  We  wish  to  see  men  of  vigorous 
niinds  and  of  varied  learning,  who  will  lav  all  their  treasures  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  dwellings  of  obscurity,  preach 
Christ  and  bbn  cmdlied.  Such  men  do  not  often  come  from  ttie  dwell- 
ings of  magnificence,  or  adorned  with  the  trappings  of  political  power» 
They  are'  men  who,  lug  food  aad  raiment,  are  therewith  content ; 
who,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  ready  to  endure  haidships. 

'  Tlie  number  of  s\ich  clergymen  is  oorttinnally  increasing.  Truth 
being  left  to  the  sole  defence  of  nrgiiment,  thr  clergy  are  incited  to 
more  diligent  study,  and  to  most  unwearied  They  cannot 

throw  out  random  assertions  ^vithout  being  called  upon  for  proof. 
They  are  compelled,  by  a  constant  influence  from  without,  to  look  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  suljeet  they  discuss.  The  people  are  in  ^ 
habit  of  demanding  reasons,  not  assertions ;  and  the  acceptable  preadier 
must  be  prepared  with  his  Strang  leasoos,  and  be  ready  to  meet  obje^ 
tions. 

'  There  is  no  class  of  students  in  our  country  ,  ^  ho,  taVen  a«  a  class, 
study  half  so  much  as  our  Thcologiml  students.  While  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  they  are  continually  warned  by  fathers  who  are 
engaged  iu  active  service,  that,  when  they  come  out  into  the  world, 
intelfoct  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  ana  that  unices  they  become 
tbonmghly  fnmisbed,  they  cannot  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

*  Every  one  feels  that  he  has  no  advantagsa  orer  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  except  that  they  are  advocating  error,  while  he  admoaitcs 
truth.  And  the  Christian  minister  feels  that  he  must  be  prepared, 
in  science,  and  literature,  and  plnlosophv,  to  meet  his  opponent^ 
whoever  they  may  be.*    New  England,  pp.  6d — 69. 

We  roust  now  lay  aside  this  volumey  and*  turn  from  ecclesiia- 
tical  statistics,  and  all  subjects  of  angry  debate,  to  look  at  Anfr> 
rica  through  another  medium : — ^for  the  Traveller  widi  wlien  we 
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mre  about  to  start,  carries  with  him  an  atmosphere  which  makes 
eyery  object  picturesque,  by  the  glow  which  it  casts  over  the  land- 
scape.  AVith  Mr.  Latrobc,  if  every  thing  is  not  coulenr  de  ro80t 
all  sorts  of  colours  mix  up  in  a  pleasing  effect.  If  not  a  profound 
thinker,  he  is  a  practical  philosopher.  If  we  do  not  always  agree 
with  him,  we  should  find  it  morally  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
him.  Washington  Irving  could  not  have  fallen  in  with  a  more 
congenial  or  delightful  companion.. 

*  I  longed',  laya  our  Rambler,  'to  wander  among  the  details  of 
that  sublime  scenery  which  the  fancy  associates  with  the  Neu-  World, 
as  so  peculiarly  her  own, — her  wide-spread  streams,  interminable 
forests,  and  foaming  cataracts  ;  and  to  be  a  guest  in  the  lodges  of  that 
race  of  whom  men  speak  as  doomed  speedily  to  disappear  from  the 
laee  of  the  earth.  Idcthed  to  follow,  into  their  places  of  refuge  and 
retreat,  the  crowd  of  human  beings  which  the  last  two  centuries  had 
Mt  in  annual  swarms  upon  the  pathway  opened  across  the  great 
western  waters  by  the  constancy  and  patient  daring  of  Columbus  ; — 
wen  of  all  nations,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees ;  those  of  unsullied  purity 
of  life  and  character,  and  others  who  were  steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime; 
^the  patriot,  the  dreamer  after  Utopian  schemes  of  happiness  or 
liberty  ; — men  goaded  by  political  and  religious  persecution  ; — the 
disappointed  in  heart  and  purpose ; — hundreds  incited  by  speculation, 
thousands  by  poverty  ; — the  tens  of  thousands  who,  having  all  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  lose,  had  disappeared  from  the  countries  of  the  East, 
—had  pone  and  seemingly  buried  themselves  under  the  deep  shade  of 
the  western  for^tj  or  beneath  the  tall  grass  of  the  w  estern  prairie.' 

Latrobc,  Vol.  I.  pp.  6,  7- 

In  the  Beoond  week  of  April,  1832,  our  Author  sailed  from 
Hayre,  in  company  with  young  Count  de  Pourtales,  (already 
known  to  the  readers  of  Washington  Irving's  Tour  in  the 
Prairies,)  and  Geoffrey  Crayon  himself,  who  was  returning  to  his 
native  country,  after  seventeen  years'*  absence.  On  the  21  st  of 
May,  they  cast  anchor  off  the  coast  of  New  York.  The  ac- 
quaintance begun  with  Mr.  Irving  at  Havre,  and  cemented  on 
ship-board,  was  resumed  on  shore,  and  led  to  a  series  of  common 
projects  and  common  wanderings,  which  kept  the  trio  together 
for  the  ^eater  nart  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  readers  of 
Mr.  Irving^s  delightful  sketch  of  some  of  these  wanderings,  will 
not  be  dkpleaaed  at  having  the  tale  told  over  again  by  another  of 
ibe  party,  and  at  bein^  re-introdiioedy  in  these  Tolumes,  to  some 
M  acquaintance*  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  adTantage  of 
oDmpanDg  the  acoounta  of  the  same  scenes  and  oocnrrencesy  given 
by  two  such  fellow  traTellers. 

The  month  of  June  was  employed  in  visiting  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington ;  a  sort  of  skirmishing  preparatory 
to  the  summer'*s  campaign.  Mr.  Latrobc  passes  rapidly  over  this 
wdl*beaten  ground.    His  first  impressions  of  America^  he  says. 
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were  every  iray  pleasing  :  he  saw  the  cottntvf  and  the  socia^  VI 
the  bappieet  season,  and  ooider  the  best  awpieaa.  He  seema  la» 
kave  been  pavtictdarly  struck  vith  die  country  in  the  neigll^ 
bourhood  of  fiahamofe^  now  in  its  priine  of  beauty 

'  The  nomberIe88ii*faite  four-petalled  flowers  of  the  dog- wood,  which 
we  hadleflkf  in  the  ktitude  of  New  York,  in  full  beauty,  had,  it  la  trne, 
become  discoloured,  and  lialf  hidden  by  the  green  foliage  which  tbey 
precede ;  but  the  catalpa  was  in  blossom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country 

seats;  the  shruhberlcs  were  in  their  beauty,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
forest,  which  generaUy  thickened  tn  the  back  of  these  villas,  the  even- 
ing air  was  perfumed  with  the  rich  odour  of  the  magnolia,  whose  snow- 
white  blossom  peeped  out  from  its  covert  of  glossy  leaves.  A  tlinu- 
saud  beautiful  trees,  either  transported  from  their  coaceulment  in  the 
woods,  or  tastefully  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  oniameat,sttrraiUided 
the  lawns  in  front  of  the  open  colonnade* 

'  It  was  not  till  my  return  to  £urope  in  the  height  of  summer,  after 
a  very  short  passage,  that  I  was  struck  with  the  totally  different  cha- 
racter of  the  verdure,  both  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  on  the  two 
continents.  After  the  bright  sward,  and  the  varied  summer  foliage 
of  the  Western  woods,  with  their  great  preponderance  of  light  greens, 
the  English  landscape  seemed  to  exhibit  nothing  but  evergreens ;  such 
was  the  depth  of  shade  observable  in  the  Uue  verdure  of  the  rounded 
and  heavy  masses  of  foliage  of  our  ordinary  iorest  trees*  and  on  the 
dark  and  thick  meadow  grass  of  our  humid  climate. 

'  A  few  hours  before  aunset>  the  different  visitors  generaUy  assem- 
bled, by  far  the  greater  number  consisting  of  the  young  and  unmarried 
of  both  sexes.  Under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  tables  were  covered  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  reason, — among  which  the  delicii»us  fruit  from 
which  tliese  strawberry  parties  took  their  name,  wns  ordinarily  seen  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  with  its  appropriate  concomitants  of  cream  and 
champaign.  Many  on  enchanting  spectacle  of  natural  beauty  and 
human  contentment  and  pleasure  have  I  observed  spread  befiife  me, 
while  sitting  in  the  portico  of  one  of  these  rural  retreats,  as  the  sun 
sunk  slowly  to  its  setting.  The  view  from  many  of  them  commanded 
a  widp  prospect  to  the  south-east,  over  the  forests  and  fine  undulat- 
ing slopes  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  whose  domes  and 
edifices  peered  over  tiie  \;  ouds,  or  were  descrinl  bordering  the  irregular 
lake-like  divisions  of  the  river,  Alore  itiiiuie  lay  the  wider  bay  of  the 
Patapsco,  glistening  with  white  sails,  merging  far  in  the  distance  into 
Uie  broad  Chesapeake ;  the  long  promontory  of  North  Point,  with  iia 
lighthouses  glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  scarcely 
perceptible  thread  of  gold  wliicli  marked  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hori* 
son,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  IMarvland. 

'  If  to  this  noble  view  you  add  as  a  foreground,  the  sweet  inter- 
mingling forest,  lawn,  :Hid  shrubbery  in  the  immetlmte  vicinity  of  tlie 
dwelling,  with  the  gay  uad  graceful  groupes  scattered  over  it,  you  would 
own  with  me,  that  you  had  rarely  gazed  upon  scenes  so  truly  beautiful 
and  guilelesshr  dieerfitl ;  so  animated,  so  full  of  innocent  pleasure,  and 
so  devoid  of  false  glitter  and  glare,  aa  those  praasnted  by  the  Marvhuid 
strawberry  parties;    Later  cornea  the  brief  but  bsautiftd  twtilglit; 
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^  41m  wriStpg  onr  nf  th«  wlnp-poor^wiU*  tlie  i%bt  9f  night 
hnk,  aad  Am  m,  tojmdk  ti  five-fiiw  illbg  the  air  with  sparks, 
toeing  in  the  deep  ahaitfe,  er  etmrning  wkh  their  intemitlent  «iid 
|aitle  ii^t  amoag  the  ^Beupety  m  Ibey  etiiill  in  the  epea  earj  er  tit 

W  the  porticoes. 

*  The  frank  manners  and  uncontroUefl  intercoiirae  between  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  tlie  confidence  with  which  tliey  are  on 
ail  occasions  left  to  tlieir  own  discretion,  is  one  remarkable  feature  in 
Awricao  society,  and  one  that  must  ^ike  every  European.  Unut- 
tnded  ae  this  epen  eonfidence  has  hitherto  been,  with  perhaps  the 
mot  exetplioBS,  by  unpleasant  results,  it  is  a  proof  that,  tails  fiir,  the 
society  of  ^e  New  World  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  Old, 
where  circumstances  thiow  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mos^t  early 
Marriages,  where  the  poison  f)f  libertinism  is  more  generally  diffusecl, 
and  where  the  whole  structm^'  of  society  ^v;l^^;l^t8  the  most  jealous 
care  in  the  jiarent,  and  the  uLujost  caution  and  reserve  on  the  part  of 
^  daughter.'    Latrobe,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  30—32. 

iUkmt  the  aecond  week  in  Jaly,  our  Rambler  joined  Mr.  Irving 
It  Bostooy  and  they  set  out  together  on  a  vifiit  to  the  White 
MpuBtMBs  nf  New  Htmpshiie,  the  bigheit  group  in  the  Union. 

'This  detached  groupe  occupies  the  ccrjlic  of  New  Hampsliirt-. 
The  country  at  tlie  base  is  f«)r  the  most  part  covered  with  endless  pine 
ftreits,  full  of  ponds  and  tangled  streams,  through  which  the  smaller 
rivers,  proceeding  from  the  slopes^  filter  slowly  towards  the  more  open 
eoBntry.    There  seems  to  he  ffoing  forward^  in  many  parts  of  these  nn- 
eoltiyated  districts,  a  contiiumlstruggle  between  the  two  great  elements, 
wrth  and  water.    Large  tracts  are  overflowed  at  one  season,  and  the 
Itind  and  its  produce  drowned  beneath  the  dark  lake;  "while,  on  the 
bosom  of  many  of  the  latter,  banks  of  sand  are  gradually  thrown  up 
by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  shallows  arc  formed,  which  teem  with 
squatic  plants,  water  snakes,  terrapins,  and  bull'frogs ;  piles  of  doat- 
ing  and  rotting  timber  are  stranded  upon  them ;  a  vegetable  mould  is 
fimned,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  an  island  rises,  oufvmd  with  the 
ordinary  forest  trees  of  the  climate.   The  latter,  from  the  predominance 
sf  the  fir  tribe  among  them,  are  of  a  much  gloomier  character  than 
those  further  to  the  south  ;  hut  they  abound  with  many  shapely  and 
beautiful  trees,  none  more  so  than  the  tall  su«:;ar'maplt' ;  and  many 
sweet  flowers  peep  out  from  the  marshes,  or  from  the  thickets  of  fern 
and  duarf  oak.    llow  wonderful  and  how  imperfectly  understood  are 
inauy  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature  i   No  sooner  does  the  uxe 
of  the  woodman,  or  the  accidental  burning  of  the  forests,  destioy  one 
dass  of  trees  and  brushwood, — a  class  lhat  may  have  apparent^  oe* 
Tared  the  soil  for  centuries, — ^but  another  race,  perfectly  aistinct,  riaes^ 
as  though  by  magic,  from  the  disturbed  and  discolourea  soil«and  covera 
it  with  beauty. 

'  'Die  proofs  of  the  almost  universal  principle  of  spontaneous  vege- 
tation, throughout  both  the  forest  and  prairie  lands  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent, are  so  well  known  and  acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  additional 
eonhrination  at  the  present  day.  We  have  met  with  continual  evidences 
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of  Hs  trath  in  every  part  of  the  eatt  and  irait.  It  imld  Mm  llttfc 
the  feeds,  of  one  class  of  plants  and  forest-trees  must  be  deposited  by 
some  catastrophe  beyond  tnc  action  of  light,  heat,  and  atmospheric  air ; 
where  they  lie  supplanted  by  another  p;ro\^'th,  and  are  forgotten  ;  pre- 
serv'iijf;,  however,  the  vital  principle  for  centuries  in  a  dormant  or  tor- 
pid state,  till  accident  or  tillage  brings  them  to  a  potution  favourable 
to  their  reproduction  to  light  and  lift. 

*  One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  instaaoea  of  this  extraoidmary  pbo« 
nomenon,  of  frequent  but  well-attested  ooeiirrence>  is,  that  the  mul 
dogfirom  pita  thirtv  feet  d^p  in  some  {Muts  of  the  Union,  on  being 
spread  over  the  soil,  becomes  instantly  covered  with  white  clorcr:  and 
in  New  Jersey,  this  is  the  case  with  the  muA  dragged  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Delaware,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  uiauure- 

'  The  ascent  of  the  highest  summit  of  the  cluster.  Mount  Washii^ 
toa«  (6234  ftet»)  was  attempted  by  our  party*  tuder  dlsad^antaeeoas 
oiicnmstanoes.  Upon  geining  the  summit,  after  some  hours'  teu  and 
much  expectation^  we  were  enveloped  in  heavy  tnist«  which  set  oar 
patience  at  drfinncc,  and  sent  us  cold  and  on  our  downward  roritf. 
A  solitary  scramble  to  the  summit  of  the  third  in  rank,  situated  in 
the  same  chain,  which  I  had  contrived  to  accomplish  the  precedintr  day 
under  better  auspices,  allows  me  to  give  you  some  faint  picture  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Wnite  Hills*  As  a  mountain  vleWx  it  was  truly  magnifi* 
ttnt,  though  by  far  the  most  gloomy  I  had  ever  beheld*  The  eotiie 
gnnipej  save  five  or  six  of  the  most  etevated  mountains,  whidi  rear  tiior 
scalps  of  micacious  rock  over  a  belt  of  dwarf  fir,  appears  invariably 
clothed  to  the  very  summits  with  the  dense  northrrn  forest;  and  ex- 
cepting here  :uh1  there  in  the  deepest  valleys,  or  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  eazer  could  but  iust  detect  tiie  diiferencc  amidst  the  blue  tints  of 
the  horizon,  where  the  awelling  suriaoe  sank  imperoiNitibly  down  te- 
wwrds  the  lower  eountry,  the  eye  waa  scarcely  leueved  by  mt  sight  of 
eultivatioo.  No  rock  could  be  descried,  except  that  which  he&|Md  np 
the  highest  summits  ;  no  bright  green  pastures  were  seen  on  the  steep 
slopes ;  rjo  white  cottages  shone  like  stars  from  afar ;  but  here  ana 
there,  the  precipitous  declivities  were  deeply  seamed  by  tremendous 
earth-slides,  ap^ariug  like  gashes  in  the  dark  face  of  the  mountains. 
A  number  of  misty  lakes  gleamed  in  the  distance  to  the  southward,  and 
eecasioaally  you  saw  the  white  smoke  rising  from  some  nphmd  valley, 
where  a  haray  son  of  the  soil  had  pitched  his  habitations  and  began 
his  straggle  with  the  wilderness  and  its  inhabitants. 

*  From  mj  description,  yon  will  gather  that  the  upper  districts  of 
this  TTionntam  re^;ion  nn«  still  in  the  state  of  nature, — as  wild  as  when 
the  red  warriors,  two  <ceiituries  a.rii,  ^--athered  themselves  tocrether  in 
their  recesses,  and  leagued  for  the  destruction  of  the  intruders  on 

their  coasts ;  and  with  the  ezceptioa  of  the  Indian  tribes,  tiie  dfstriei 
is  stfll  tenanted  by  almost  the  same  inhabitants.  Here  the  bear,  t^e 
catamount,  the  Siberian  lynx,  the  wolf,  and  the  lordly  stag,  atili  find 
harbour/   Vol.*  I.  pp.  54  -57* 

.  This  deacription  aflbfda  a  spedmen  of  the  delightful  pen-and- 
ink  landscapes  by  which  Mr.  Latrobe  places  diatinctly  befbve  at 
the  natural  beauties  and  chafocteristica  of  Ameriou  aoeneiy,  as 
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they  present  themselves,  not  so  much  to  the  artist  as  to  the  na- 
tunfist  There  is  mores  indeed,  to  interest  the  latter  than  the 
former,  in^  the  general  character  of  the  soeneiy  of  the  United 
States,  which,  though  often  grand,  and  even  gnUinie,  is  tardy 
picturesque,  and  prmlttces  impressions  of  an  indefinite  and  power- 
tul  kind,  hut  by  means  of  qualities  that  do  not  come  wtlihin  die 
SMgic  ranee  of  the  pencil.  The  boundless  prairie,  the  dense 
primeval  forest,  the  luxuriant  jungle,  the  dreary  swamp,  power- 
fully excite  the  imagination,  and  supply  to  the  botanist,  the  orni- 
thologist, the  entomologut,.  the  lover  nature  in  her  wilder  and 
sublimer  aspects,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest ;  hut  Turner 
himself  could  make  little  of  such  scenes  as  the  following,  giTen 
ia  the  second  volume. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Pedee,  within  the  boundaries  of  South 
Carolina,  many  of  the  forests  and  jungles  presented  u  scene  of  peculiar 
beauty  from  the  richness  of  the  colouring  thrown  over  the  ^rey  laby* 
linth  of  branches  by  the  bursting  buds  and  flowers,  which*  m  nu- 
meroas  instances*  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  in  the  de> 
eSdnons  trees  and  shrubs.  The  dark  and  sombre  verdure  of  the  sweet- 
bnr,  magnolia,  tie-bnsli,  nnd  other  evergreens  of  the  southern  forest, 
which  a  few  days  before  were  unrelieved  hy  any  lively  hues,  were  now 
contrasted  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  There  vrere  the  leafless 
boughs  of  the  Sassafras,  covered  with  bright  cluiiters  of  jxliow  iiowers; 
the  dog- wood  and  marsh  doff-wood  spangled  OYtir  wiuk  innumerable 
drip  white  blossoms;  the  ydhm  jessamine  garlanding  the  thidceti 
and  throwing  its  cluster  of  bright  cups  from  the  end  of  the  twigs* 
The  buck's-eye,  a  shrub  with  bright  green  leaves  and  red  flower-bods^ 
and  the  red-berry,  covered  with  peach-coloured  blossoms,  were  seen 
prcTT  where  in  the  swampy  borders  of  the  forest,  with  a  multitude  of 
others  of  all  hues.  Many  varieties  of  the  hucklc-berry,  with  peiult  nt 
white  and  red  flowers,  bordered  the  road.  And  while  the  hunt  bier 
underwood  was  thus  putting  on  its  beauty,  the  forest  trees  above  gave 
naolftst  toikens  of  ueir  being  tmder  the  same  influence.  Idke  the 
ftrmer,  ftw  had  assumed  their  verdure,  but  many  had  arrayed  them- 
selves  to  the  end  of  every  t\vi^'  in  such  brilliant  oohmrB,  as  completely 
to  eclipse  all  competition.  The  red-oak  appeared  covered  with  yellow, 
and  the  water  oak  with  red  catkins ; — but  all  other  trees  of  the  forest 
were  outvied  by  the  graceful  maple,  every  bough  and  twig  of  which 
was  thickly  clustered  with  keys  of  the  most  splendid  blood-red  hue. 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  the  farms,  innumerable  peach-trees ;  the  green 
leaves  of  the  Pride  of  China — the  most  ornamental  tree  of  the  south— 
ipead  aaiety  ever  the  landscape ;  and  as  we  moved  yet  further  sonth, 
tae  saaMasj  vm,  innumerable  liolets,  and  many  splendid  aquatic  plants, 
formed  a  bolder  to  the  roads ;  while  the  Chickasaw  rose,  a  beautifni 
brier  with  snow-white,  expanded  flowers  and  yellow  staminas  was 
sbondant  near  the  plantation. 

'  The  low  swamps  had  also  their  peculiar  scenery.  ......  As  we 

paddled  silently  into  the  recesses,  (of  what  seemed  a  boundless  forest 
situated  in  an  over-flooded  swamp,)  on  a  fine  and  stmny  spring  rnorn^ 
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ing,  we  seemed  to  bt^  romovcd  further  and  further  from  the  day 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  dim  twilight  shed  upon  the  black  pool  from 
the  cro\vded  state  and  vast  Rize  of  the  cypress  and  \v;iter-oak  which 
rose  aruuiid  us,  cloaked  in  that  long,  grey^  parasitioil  moss,  which 
weaves  its  funereal  strings  into  a  dudcj  muitle  vpon  the  branches. 
Spmetiimw  we  riioi  iMiediaily  into  a  littu  opening,  where,  h%fa  above 
tti»  we  caught  aglimpseef  the  hloe  sky,  and  the  sun  gleaming  brightlj 
ttpon  .the  catkins  and  keya  of  the  oak  and  maple  en  the  topmost 
branches;  or  descried  the  soaring  f1i<;ht  of  the  broad-winged  tnrkey- 
buzzard — the  vulture  of  the  south,  and  the  most  detestable*  of  the 
feathered  race  in  its  habits,  but  the  most  exquisitely  gnicetui  iii  its 
aerial  movements.  He  builds  his  nest  in  hollow  trees  in  the  deepest 
recesses  uf  these  ami  sinular  uiorasses^  aud  with  such  jealous  care^  that 
it »  very  tddom  diiooveKd. 

*  The  cypr£i8  is  the  prince  of  the  swamp^  often  growinff  to  an  im- 
mense aise.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  rising  from  an  expandedand  conical 
buttress  or  root,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground^  into  a  dear  shafi  of 
eighty  feet  and  upward^,  from  which  it  sj)reiuls  into  lonj^  sweeping 
branches,  covered  in  suunner  with  very  light  and  graceful  strings  of 
foliage,  and  almost  invariably  cWked  with  the  Spanisli  moss.  Alli- 
gators abound  in  all  the  waters  in  this  latuude,  but  we  were  too  early 
for  them.  The  genial  warmth  which  I  ba^  described  as  arousing 
the  whok  vegetable  world,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  thaw  his  torpid 
heart  and  stomach,  in  whlch^  if  the  vulgar  belief  may  be  croiitca,  a 
Stont  log  of  wood  lies  entombed  all  winter  long ;  and  I  met  with  a 
farmer  who  assured  me  he  had  shot  one  in  the  early  spring,  which 
attacked  his  hog-pen,  which  had  a  pine  chunk  and  two  rocks  in  his 
maw.  As  we  proceeded,  the  current  of  the  river  began  to  bo  j)erce[>- 
tible  among  the  trees,  and  after  a  while  we  issued  into  the  broad  and 
rapid  bed  of  the  IVdce,  and  were  hurried  across  it.' 

Latrobe,  Vol.  11.  pp.  7 — 11. 

Here^  again,  u  a  picture  of  Nature's  autuxnnal  flower  garden. 

*  I  should  despair  of  being  able  to  oonvev  any  idea  to  your  mind  of 
the  glories  of  the  autumnal  Flora,  covering  tMe  immense  natural  mea- 
dows like  a  rich  carpet.  (Jod  has  here,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  scatter- 
ed the  seeds  of  thousands  of  l)eantiful  plants,  each  suited  to  its  season, 
where  there  are  no  hands  to  pluck,  and  but  few  eyes  to  admire.  After 
the  early  grass  of  the  spriiig  begins  to  shoot  up  through  the  blackened 
surface  of  the  scorched  soil,  it  becomes  spaugled  with  a  host  of  ilowers, 
the  prevailing  colours  of  which  are  white  and  blue.  Thesoj  aa  svm* 
mer  advances,  give  place  to  a  race  in  which  ved  predominates :  and 
when  the  vellow  suns  of  autumn  incline  over  tlie  west,  their  mild  ravs 
are  greeted  by  the  appearance  of  millions  of  yellow  flowers»  ^i^iidix  nr 
statelier  and  of  ranker  growth  than  their  predecessors,  nse  over  their 
ruins,  and  seem  t(»  clothe  the  undulating  surface  of  the  prairie  with  a 
cloth  of  gold.  The  great  predominance  and  variety  of  the  heliotrope 
and  solida^o  species  give  this  tint  to  the  laudsaipc :  at  tlie  same  time 
there  are  manv  showy  and»  beautiful  phuits,  products  of  the  same 
season,  of  less  glaring  coloura such  are  the  aatreg,  ftnm  tfie  lai^i  and 
beautiful  species  ivhich  displays  its  rich  dusters  of  bine  and  purple 
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flowers  in  the  I)ralve,  to  the  small  dclieiitely  leaved  varieties  seen  on 
the  more  open  prounds.  Yon  observe  whole  districts  covered  with  the 
tall  and  striking  riowers  of  the  red  cr  white  riipaforinm  ;  and  cvorv 
w  here  among  the  long  grass,  the  liatris  or  rattle-snakes'-mastcr  !<hoots 
up  and  dispkys  its  spike  of  red  Howers.  i'heu  there  are  the  exquisite 
larietiet  or  tbc  gaUmna  wkh  tlieir  diep  blae,  and  a  thousand  other 
flonrefs  nvliich  I  cannot  undertake  to  deaerSbe.  At  tbia  season  iJie 
dwarf  shumac,  in  hoUom  and  on  such  parts  of  the  prairie  as  have  iv- 
muioed  untouched  hy  the  autumnal  lires>  becomes  a  sinking  feature  of 
the  open  grounds  from  the  blood-red  hue  of  its  leaves  and  firuetifiea- 
tion.'    lb.    Vol,  I.  pp.  125,  0. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  that 
Mr.  Latrobe  is  most  at  home.  His  views  of  men  and  mannm 
aie  more  amiable  Umn  profonnd,  and  evince  more  quicknew  «C 

observation  than  sound  judgement.  He  is  hx  more  the  cosmo- 
polite than  the  jjhilanthropist.  He  remarks  justly,  that  a  tle- 
scrrption  of  American  manners,  which  maybe  a  true  picture  when 
applied  to  one  corner  of  the  country,  must  be  inapplicable  to 
anotlicr,  in  whi{  li  a  race  of  quite  distinct  stock,  with  prepossessions 
and  habits,  and  modes  of  life,  altogether  different,  compose  the 
|K>puIation.  Thus,  while  the  children  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
occupy  New  England,  and  have  spread  over  the  tresh  virgin  soil 
of  Ohio  and  the  other  States  in  the  same  parallel,  the  French  re- 
fugee may  be  traced  in  West  Chester,  the  Dutch  in  New  York, 
tbc  German  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Mohawk,  the  >wcde  in  New 
Jersey  and  DclaWcue,  the  Euglibh  Quaker  and  the  German  in 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  distinct  colonics  of  Irish,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Cavalier  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  Italian 
and  Spaniard  in  Florida.  H«ir  then  can^  thera  be  a  national 
chaxacter  common  to  so  mixed  and  diverse' a  population?  Yet» 
thcve  is,  in  one  respect^  a  nationality  of  feelii^  Mr.  Latrobe 
remarks^  pervading  Americans  of  every  class,  vhich  leads 
them  httterly  to  resent  any  chance  remarks  upon  the  people 
of  a  given  district,  '  thus  making  the  quarrel  of  one  division 
*of  toe  community,  the  quarrel  of  all.*  This  is  not  quite 
so  unrcaKonahle,  however,  as  may  at  first  nght  ai^pcar.  For, 
in  the  first  plaice,  the  descendants  of  the  pure  English  stock 
not  only  greatly  predominate,  forming  the  majonty  of  the 
entire  ciimmunity,  but  Yankees,  and  settlers  of  Yankee  de- 
scent, are  found  scattered  over  all  the  States,  giving  the  general 
tone  to  public  sentiment*.  In  the  next  place,  the  (t(  niians,  Iribh, 
and  Dutch  exist  for  the  most  ]nirt      isolated  culonies,  like  th<? 


*  Of  the  eJeveii  luiilions  of  free  citizens,  between  seven  ami  eight  are 
certainly  of  Eogliah  dseoent.   The  New  £nglandec8,  Virginians,  and. 
Gardiniana,  are  almost  purely  British*   Aboat  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York,  one  half  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Ohiot  are  of  the  £nglish  or  Yankee  stock. 
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French  refugees  and  the  Irish  in  London,  and,  though  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  po])ulation,  may  be  properly  put  out  of  consi- 
deration  in  estimating  the  national  chancter.  Further*  the 
American  gentleman  of  Boston  or  Baltimore,  whe  hears  the 
state  of  society  in  the  West  run  down  or  ndiculed,  is  quite 
aware  that  the  institutions  of  his  country  an  involTed  in  the 
eritieism  or  sa&e.  The  extreme  and  querulous  sensittveneas 
which  is  manifested  upon  this  pointy  almost  amounts,  our  Au- 
thor remarks,  to  a  national  disMe ;  and  he  endeayours  to  ac- 
count for  it,  as  well  as  fiir  the  national  disposition  to  *  swagger 
*  and  exaggerate,'  by  the  uncandid  and  uniust  treatment  which 
America  has,  in  former  times,  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Boyish 
writers.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  this  as  a  sufficient  expla^ 
nation  of  the  morbid  tone  of  the  national  temper,  which  *  will 
'  allow  the  justice  of  no  criticism,"  and  resents  an  honest  opinion 
as  an  injury ;  and  for  the  true  reason  we  must  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  structure  of  American  society.  In  a  former  article*  we 
endeavoured  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  poiut ;  and  we  find 
our  remarks  so  completely  borne  out  by  the  Author  of  **  New 
England  and  her  Inhtitutions,"'  in  a  passage  wliich  had  not  at 
that  time  fallen  under  our  notice,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
troducmg  it  in- this  place. 

'  We  are  restless  and  proud^  and  since  our  civil  institutions  have 
established  no  permanent  artificial  gradations  uTiK)no;  us,  we  have  de- 
vised them  ourselves.  Yet  still  it  is  a  matter  which  we  act  upon,  ra- 
ther than  talk  about.  No  American  lady  would  dare  to  refuse  her 
neighbour's  iuvitatiou  professedly  uu  the  score  of  the  other  being  be- 
neath her  in  aoctety.  Yet  her  refnssl  would  be  as  prompt  and  decided 
as  any  kdy's  in  England,  towards  an  inftrior  in  fank. 

'  I  do  not  yruk  to  analyse  too  minntely  the  aristocmtical  Jeavoa 
among  us.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  its  principle  of  opeiatioii  my- 
self. Pedigree  it  certainly  is  not,  though  that  perhaps  is  one  of  its 
elements.  Wealth  and  e(!ncntinn  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Dif- 
ferent vocations  in  life,  ha\  c  much  more.  Various  d^^ts  of  softness 
and  whiteness  of  the  hands  are  perhaps  as  good  cnteriuns  as  any- 
thing. Certain  sets  of  persons  do  somehow  contrive  to  obtain  au  as- 
een£ney  In  every  town  and  village.  But  in  the  present  state  of  oi>> 
dety,  in  oar  eonntry,  this  ^ole  subject  is  extremdy  unsettled.  The 
mass  is  fermenting^  and  how  the  process  will  result  eventuallv*  time 
only  can  decide.  Probably  some  future  Court  Calendar  will  rank 
among  the  first  class  of  American  citizens,  all  families  descended  in 
lines,  more  or  less  direct,  from  former  presidents  of  the  nation,  h<mds of 
de| ;  "tments,  L^overuurb  of  btates,  presidents  of  colleges.  Supreme  Court 
judges,  commodores^  and  general  o&cers.  The  second  daatt  nia^  com- 
prehend the  posterity  4^  members  of  eoDgnss*  circuit  and  state  judges^ 
clergymen,  presidents  of  banks,  profeesois  in  colleges,  captains  of  na- 


*  See  pp.        106  of  our  August  Nnmber. 
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tional^vessels>  leaders  of  ciair4i,  aud  perhaps  some  others.  I  have  no 
corioiity  to  qiecplate  npon  Inftrior  classes^  nor  to  detcruuue  any  i  ur* 
tker  the  oider  in  whlai  £ur  distant  dinners  sludl  be  Mipmehed  by 
eaten  yet  unborn,  or  iutnxe  balls  shall  be  arranged  at  Wathingtoo/ 

Nem  En^and,  S^.,  pp.  836, 37. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarks  upon  the  al)sence  of  national  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Latrobe  has  chsaycd  suinu  bruad  sketches  of  national 
characteristics ;  and  in  the  followiug  paragraphs  we  have  \m  es- 
dmate  of  tbe  New  Eiiglander. 

'  The  mnin  ors  and  habits  of  this  great  eastern  (^vision  of  the 
American  people  are  strikingly  distinct  from  their  fellow-citizens  to 
the  southward.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Engknd 
for  diUgcnce,  shrewdness^  and  all  those  matter-of-fact  talents  which 
tell  in  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  is  struggliiig  toget  and 
maintain  an  indepcndenoe,  is  probably  familiar  to  you.  Ineyare 
qiecuIatiTC;  at  the  same  time  that  their  caution,  clear-sightedness,  and 
indomitable  perseverance  generally  insure  success.  In  politics  their 
prnctical  conduct  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  theoretical  vagaries  of 
their  brethren  of  the  south.  They  have  often,  and  not  without  reason^ 
been  compaied  to  the  northern  inliabitants  of  our  own  island  ;  but,  I 
tliink  the  New  Englanders  have  all  the  steadiness  and  pi  ud^nce  of  the 
Scotch,  with  a  yet  greater  degree  of  ingenuity.  Like  the  Scotch,  they 
foster  education ;  &e  the  Scotch,  they  are  inclined  to  the  more  severe 
forms  of  religious  discipline  and  worship;  Hke  the  Scotch,  Uiey  are 
figarfully  long-winded;  like  them,  they  are  gadders  abroad,  loving  to 
turn  their  foces  southward  and  westward,  pushing  their  fortunes 
wherever  fortunes  are  to  be  pushed,  nnd  often  in  places  :md  by  shifts 
where  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  fortunes  were  to  be  gained. 

*  Tliey  may  be  found  supplanting  the  less  energetic  possessor  of 
iuiid  and  property  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  They  have  a  finger 
upon  the  rim  of  every  man's  dish,  and  a  toe  at  every  man's  h^. 
liiey  are  the  pedlars  and  schodmaRters  of  the  whole  coontry ;  and, 
though  careless  of  good  living  abroad,  \vhen  at  home  and  at  ease,  they 
are  nmd  of  the  '  creature  comforts.'  No  where  is  the  stomach  of  the 
traveller  put  into  such  constant  j)eril  as  amont^  the  cake-inventive 
housewives  and  daughters  of  New  England.  buch  is  the  universal 
attention  jiaid  to  this  branch  of  epicurism  in  these  States,  that  I  greatly 
su&pect  that  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  must  have  come  over  with 
the  cookery  book  under  one  arm  and  the  bible  under  the  other, 
althoo^  I  find  in  more  than  one  code  of  andent  laws  made  in  early 
times,  orders  issued  that  no  perm  should  make  ''cakes  or  buns  except 
Ibr  solemn  festal  occasioiis,  such  as  burials  and  marriages."  Thete  are. 
but  few  boys  among  them  ;  many  of  their  children  seem  to  start  at 
once  to  puny  men.  I  should  not  think  thevwere  a  fnn-!o\nng  nation, 
or  had  gr<  at  reverence  for  holidays  ;—juk£s  are  an  abomiiuition  to 
many  among  them. 

'  i'hough  ill  common  with  uU  Americans,  they  are  proud  and  boatit- 
ful  of  their  claims  to  unlimited  freedom,  they  are  foud  of  imposing 
grievous  burdens  upon  the  inferior  orders  m  animals  within  theur 
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])o>v<>r;  and  you  see  Imrsos  and  cows,  j)i<rs  and  gcese>  iAbouring  undei 
tiic  mmt  singular  yokes  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

*  The  faults  uIIkhI  to  this  kind  of  character  are  easily  recognizable. 
Where  religion  has  had  its  proper  influenoe  and  high-mmdedness,  and 
ianale  iesse  «f  lioaoiir  exiBt>  mL  this  threwdsum,  and  strength  of  chs^ 
lacter  will  add  to  the  respectabilitj  of  the  possessor  and  to  the  good 
of  the  sodal  circle.  But  where  it  is  allied  with  meanness  and  little- 
ness of  soul,  it  must  bear  the  stamp  of  sordid  and  low  cunning  in 
pettv  transactions,  nnd  of  nncmipromismcr,  onjjenprous  agf^randisement 
and  selfishness  in  larger  o^)erations.  Hence  the  diviTse  terms  in  which 
you  hear  the  so-called  V  ankee  or  Ea&teniuiau  uanied,  and  the  praise 
and  obloquy  with  which  the  character  which  I  have  attempted 
80  roughly  to  sketch'  ia  alternately  drawn.  I  was  iMwer  to  mj 
knowledge  taken  In  by  any  of  my  particular  or  casual  acqnsintanos 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  I  am  far  firotn  believing,  thoa^  I 
may  have  laughed  at,  the  thousand  and  one  tales  related  of  the  ex- 
travagant ingenuity  and  cunning  of  tlic  Yankee  pedlars  tramping 
through  every  nook  of  the  I  '^nion;  but  I  can  readily  believe  that  there 
is  inany  an  arrant  rogue  among  them,  and  many  an  arrant  goose 
auiuugbt  their  customers.'    Lalrohe,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  GO — 6^^. 

Mr.  Latrobe  was  evidently  better  pleased  with  the  Southemeis 
than  with  the  Yankees.    He  speaks'of  '  the  warmth  of  southern 

*  hospitality,  and  the  fine  manly  tone  and  cultiyatioii  of  Geoi|{iaB 

*  society  ^ !  He  states,  moreover,  tliat  the  impressions  obtained 
from  what  he  saw  (what  could  he  see  ?)  of  slavery,  both  in  Uie 
Southern  States  and  the  West,  was  that,  '  in  most  of  the  Slave 
'  States,  the  holders  were  to  l>o  pitied,  rather  than  the  ncsp-oes  1 1 
'  Their  conditinn  is  far  from  a  pitiable  one.  The  ccneral  feeling 
'  of  the  country  is  against  cruelty,'  It  is  strange  how  the  Tory 
always  sides  with  the  slave-holder.  Mr.  Latrobe,  though  lie 
eschews  jK>litics,  betrays  in  this  pnssagc  the  strong  bias  of  his 
opinions.  The  enijdiatic  contradictiou  winch  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  'Mr.  Abdy's  recent  AVork,  gives  to  the  above  representa- 
tion, shews  how  little  Mr.  Latrobe  is  to  he  trusted  as  a  witness 
upon  some  subjects.  No  man  knows  how  to  make  l)cttor  use  of 
his  eyes  whcu  a  fair  landscape  is  beiure  liim,  aiul  no  oue  can 
more  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  when  he  chooses  not  to  se^. 

The  moat  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes  is  ^at  which 
details  the  Author^a  expedition  to  the  *  far  West*  in  company 
with  Mr.  Irving,  theii  fotay  in  the  Pawnee  htmdng  grounds, 
and  aojoum  among  the  Indians.  But  thither  we  must  not  f>U0w 
him»  as  we  could  not  do  justice  to  his  narrative  without  more 
copious  extracts,  or  a  ftilter  abstract  than  our  limits  permit.  Add 
to  which,  the  subject  of  the  Indian  tribes,  wild  and  semi-civit- 
iaedt  the  hard  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  met  witb«  the 
efforts  of  the  Missionariea  to  introduce  civiliaation  among  them, 
and  various  quesUons  connected  with  these  topics,  would  furnish 
matter  for  an  extended  diiMnusion.   Mr.  Colton's  work  is  chieiSy 
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Dceufiied  with  a  mkmB  vuidioi49o-af  ^  eheiae^.  and  dauns 
of  these  aboriginal  Am^qaps*  te.whoiii  the  ii^justioe  of  the  iiH 
tntsive  Whit^  deDies  any  territorial  rights^  even  to  the  landa 

they  have  occupied  from  time  ioHnenMrial.  He  has  entitled  it^ 
^  A  Tour  of  the  Anedcui  J^akeiy^ — pvofaahly^th  a  Tieir  to  catch 
the  attention  of  general  leadiyn;  hut  a  lew  pages  only  are  occu- 
pied with  topographical  matter*  He  would  hare  found  it  the 
l)etter  policy,  to  describe  the  Work  by  its  real  character  as  a  Me- 
moir, or  ^Ntcmorial,  advocatiTiiT  the  rijxlits,  and  *  disclosinjr  the 
*  character  and  prosj>ects  of  the  Indian  race'  The  price  \mt 
uj)on  these  volumes  is  exorhitant,  since  the  whole  contents 
might  have  been  got  into  a  sini^lo  fhs.  volutne;  and  there  is  a 
catchpenny  appeaiauce  about  tiic  publication,  that  will,  we  fear, 
prevent  its  obuining  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Colton  is  a  credulous  believer  iu  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the 
Amenean  Indians;  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  ta  this  absurd 
mvene,  which  might  naYo  beco  omitted  vithoot  any  diaadvan* 
tage  to  the  Woric.  The  oonfidence  .of  faia  anumptiottSy  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  disposes  of  all  objections  to  the  theory,  are 
not  a  little  amusing  to  those  who  haye  any.  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  '  In  their  sacred  songs,'*  he  asaures  his 
readers,  *  Hal-le4u^yah  is  often  heard  as  perfectly  as  in  any 
*'  Christian  choir  !  To  the  ears  of  an  intelligent  witness,  (Dr. 
Edward  Walsh,)  it  mounded  Mike  the  lullaby  of  the  nursery**; 
and  he  writes  it  down  thus :  *  Tarn  h*  yah  al  (ah  ff  lu  lak  tain 
'  ye  lah  yo  ha  wall  ha  ha  hah  ! It  is  not  denied,  however,  that' 
there  is  an  apparent  approxiinatiiHi  to  the  Hebrew  rites  and  Jewish 
notions  in  some  of  the  custuins  of  the  American  Indians,  although 
not  closer  or  more  striking  than  may  be  detected  in  thorites  and 
practices  of  nations  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  we  need  not  re- 
rase  to  admit  the  possible  derivation  of  such  obscnie  traditioBbs 
from  a  Jewish  8ouice»  while  rejecting  the  Rabbinical  fiible  of  lost 
tribes,  and  the  incredible  notion  wmch  assigns  a  Hebrew  pedi* 
gree  to  the  uncircumdsed  and  beardless  wanderers  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  wilderness.  Having  entered  at  considerable  length  into  this 
question  in  a  former  volume,  we  need  only  refer  those  readers 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  to  the  facts  and  reasonings  ad- 
dncecl  in  that  article,  which,  we  venture  to  think,  contains  an 
ample  refutation  of  Mr.  Boudinot^s  dream  and  Mr.  Colton's 
reasoning*. 


.  •  See  Ecieede  lUmwv  3d  Series,  VoL  II.,  p.  106.  (Aug.  I  fT29.) 
See  also,  the  Modem  Traveller,  (Ameriea,)  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  251 — 
261.  That  Jewish  civilization  may  have  extended  itself  from  Ens^tem 
Afiji  to  the  tribes  of  the  New  World,  is  rendered  the  more  cr* dihlc  by 
the  t  ict,  that  Jews  are  known  to  have  been  settled  iu  Cliina  for  many 
centuries,  and  still  earlier  in  the  great  plains  of  Central  Asia.  The 
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Mr.  Latrobc  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Ur' 
hours  of  the  Moravian  Missioliariee  among  tne  Ddtwaie  lodiaiu, 
toother  with  s  biographical  sketch  of  Teciiinseh,  *  the  last  of  tlie 

*  Red  Men,^  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Philip  of  Pokaneket  seemed 
to  have  reyived.'  We  oonld  foi^^ve  him  for  maintaining  silence  as 
to  the  labouis  of  other  early  Missionaries,  and  fer  seeming  new  to 
have  heaid  of  the  names  of  Ellicrtt  and  Brainerd  ;  but  we  cannot 
wholly  excuse  the  gtoss  injustice  'with  which  he  at  the  same  time 
stigmatizes  the  conduct  of  *  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  chil- 
*,dpen''  towards  the  Indians,  as  *  hardly  less  cidpable  or  less  cxr- 

*  crable '  than  Uiat  of  the  Spaniard  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  That  Mr. 
Latrobe  has  no  love  for  the  Puritans,  is  evident ;  but  why  he 
should  attribute  to  them  the  spirit  of  crusadcrB,  taking  no  notice 
of  tlic  conduct  of  cavalier  emi^rfints  towards  the  Indian?  of  Wr^ 
ffinia  and  the  soiitli,  and  suppressing  all  mentit)n  of  the  hcnc  vo, 
lent  exertions  ot  the  colonists  of  New  England  to  introduce 
Christianity  among  the  tribes  with  whom  they  lived  in  amity, 
we  must  leave  him  to  explain.  We  liave  resolved  not  to  quarrel 
with  so  agreeable  a  companion ;  but  we  arc  pained  to  notice  such 
marks  of  deep-rooted  prejudice  and  ilUherahty  *. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  pursued  at  present  towards  the  In- 
dian tril>€s,  he  expresses  his  '  conviction,  that  the  government  of 

*  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  population  of  its  settled  dis- 
'  tricts,  are  very  sincere  in  their  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  the 

*  remnant  of  these  tribes^  and,  as  far  a$  if  eonsieieni  with  ike 
'general  welfare  ^jfiheeommunity,  tofitTonr  and  succour  them.* 
The  saTing  cUuse  is  a  veiy  oompvehensiTe  one.  Equally  an- 
xious aie  the  govenunent  and  people  of  America  to  see  justioe 
done  to  the  neO'Cobined  natiTes  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call 


recent  discovery  of  a  nation  bearing  strong  marks  of  Jewish  origin 
among  the  tribes  of  Ultra  Gangetie  India,  is  a  highly  interesting  &ct> 
affording  a  liesh  proof  of  the  wide  diifusum  of  straggling  bran^es  of 
the  Hebrew  stem.  Bnt  we  have  long  known  of  colonies  of  Jews  in 
Southern  India ;  and  in  these  cases«  the  physiological  character  is  a 
mark  of  identity.  I"  the  American  tribe??  it  is  absent ;  and  it  would 
he  a£  rational  to  assiL^n  a  Jc^vish  origin  to  the  Chinese,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Ten  Tril>es  peopled  the  New  World. 

•  In  the  North  American  Review,  No.  liv.,  an  able  American 
writer  has,  with  sonnd  discrimination,  vindicated  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
from  the  flippant  oensnrcs  of  his  degenente  oonntrymen^  who  'seem 
'  to  be  ignorant  of  ahnost  every  event  which  occurred  in  Massachu- 
'  setts  during  the  seventeenth  century,  except  the  destmetion  of  the 
'  aborigines,  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  execution  of  the 
'  witches.'  We  may  also  refer  to  articles  on  the  Early  History  of  the 
United  States,  Eel.'  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol  in.  np.  193—222,  Vol  v.  pp. 
281 — 30ti,  in  which  the  charges  apiiiiNt  tlio  Pnritiins  arc  oxainined, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  uiure  parlicuiuriy  inquired  into. 
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Africuns, — nay,  and  to  the  slaves  of  the  plantations  —  tliose 

*  petted  and  s]K>ilcd  children  of  the  aiiiiable  Georgians  and  high- 
minded  Carolinians, — *  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  wcl- 

*  fare  of  the  community."'  Mr.  Latrobc's  conviction  is  at  com- 
plete variance,  however,  with  Mr.  CGlton''8,  who  will,  perhaps,  be 
deenfld  s  mm  competent,  and  sarely  a  not  ket  impemil  witnegs 
upon  the  eulg'ect  He  denounces  tbe  conduct  of  hie  own  Qixwm^ 
mcnt  towirds  the  Indians  as  a  fla|prant  Eolation  of  good  faith ;  and 
ho  has  put  forth  these  rolames  with  a  view  to  loose  the  sympathies' 
of  the  British  nation  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Man, '  whose  unfortunate 

*  desdny  has  hitherto  been  controlled  as  much  by  British  influ- 

*  ence  in  former  ages,  as  that  of  the  African  slave.^  As  one  of 
the  moral  causes  which  have  operated  in  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  Indian  right«.  ho  ?vvh  *  ol>li'Ted  to  specify  the  para- 

*  mount  inHuenee  of  slavery/  Ut'  this,  there  can  be  r.n  doubt ; 
and  the  same  feelings  and  motives  which  have  dicta u  J  the 
abortive  scheme  of  expatriating  the  darker  skins,  only  less  tinc- 
tured with  dread  of  their  phyijical  numbers,  havt^  produced  the 
determination  to  expel  the  red  skins  from  territories  secured  to 
them  by  repeated  treaties,  and  drive  them  beyond  the  MississippL 
Mr.  Cdton^s  protest  and  remonstrance  do  credit  to  his  pmcipies ; 
but  they  will  have  as  Ittde  efiect  as  former  attempts  to  arrest  the 
cxectttton  of  a  sentence  of  expulsion,  which  sets  at  nought  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  American  judicature,  as  well 
as  every  moral  consideration  hut  the  tyrant's  plea  of  state  neces- 
sity.   In  vain  he  takes  his  stand  upon  '  a  full  conviction  not  only 

*  of  the  Indian's  suscepttbiUQr  of  being  raised,  in  intellectUal» 

*  mofal,  and  civil  impioranents,  to  command  an  equal  respect 

*  with  any  other  race  of  men,  but  also  of  his  unqualified  and  just 

*  dpmand  to  be  admitted  to  hn  equality  of  social  and  political 

*  rigiits;  and  more  especially  that  tlie  Indian  should  rc^dize  the 

*  full  benefit  of  all  the  public  engag<  inriit^  tlint  have  been  mnde 

*  in  his  favour  :ind  for  the  attainment  ot"  these  objects.'  All  this 
liaii  been  eloquently  urged  beture*;  but  the  national  consLiinct  ,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing,  is  seared,  and  the  law  of  might  hub  pre- 
vailed. 

Yesy  eoeii  a  Republican  government  may  be  guilty  of  injus- 
tice and  ofipnssion  i    Who  could  ever  dream  that  any  form  of 

Sovemment  would  eradicate  selfishness,  and  act  as  a  spell  upcm 
uman  nature  ?  Yet.  the  very  terms  of  the  reproach  imply  a 
compliment  to  Republicanism,  though  not  to  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  for  it  is  at  once  au  aggrayation  of  their  criminality,  and  a 
panegyric  upon  their  popukur  constitution,  that  they  are  sinning 


•  Sec  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  1 V.  (July,  1830.)  p.  77-  Art.  The  Removal  of 

the  Indians. 
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against  the  spirit  of  their  institutions ;  and  the  crimes  of  their 
Government  are  more  emphatically  national  crimes,  invoking  na- 
tional piuiishmcnt,  tlian  those  in  which  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
monarchy  are  involuntarily  implicated.  But  Great  Britain,  it 
will  be  said,  is  not  entitled  to  reproach  America  eidier  for  hdd- 
ins  slaves,  or  for  denying  civil  rights  and  legal  proCedioii  to  her 
coloured  freemen.  The  retort  is  pointless.  The  English  nation  is 
not  answerable  for  the  injustice  and  oppression  against  which,  in  the 
days  of  oligarchical  rule,  the  Christian  philanthropists  and  senators 
of  our  country  never  ceased  to  protest  and  struggle^  till  first  the 
trade,  then  slavery,  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature ;  nor  is  the 
time  distant  when  the  same  spirit  of  reform  shall  have  cleared 
away  every  just  occasion  of  rebuke  and  reproach  lirom  the  na> 
tional  character.  The  prospects  of  America  are  less  hopeful. 
The  good  have  less  power  against  the  evil  under  the  Federal 
Compact,  than  they  have  under  our  British  Constitution,  which 
exhibits  a  nearer  approach  to  the  idea  of  Republican  government, 
than  lias  ever  been  roil i zed.  AA'c  might  sav,  our  Monarchical  Re- 
public is  a  })urer  republicanism,  and  a  more  popular  government, 
as  at  iw'^ent  administered,  tlian  that  of  the  American  Union— a 
imiou  ot  petty  states  i^ovLiiud  for  the  most  part  by  oligarchies, 
and  with  a  nation  of  helots  in  the  heart  of  the  rej)uhHe,  the 

*  clanking  of  chains'*  being  heard  'at  the  very  door  of  her  ca- 

*  pituL'  We  have  ;io  feelings-  towards  our  American  brethren 
but  those  which  prompt  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  their  pru^ 
perity  ;  but  we  tremble  iw  the  results  of  the  gathering  storm. 

'  That  we  must  be  rid  of  slavery  at  some  day,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  North  American  Review,  ^  seems  to  be 

*  the  decided  conviction  of  almost  every  honest  mind.   But  when 

*  or  how  this  is  to  be,  God  only  knows*    If  in  a  struggle  far  this 

*  end  the  Union  should  be  dissolved*  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  pro^ 

*  pheqr  to  foresee  that  our  country  will  be  plunged  into  that  gulf 

*  which,  in  the  language  of  another,  **  is  rail  at  once  of  the  fire 

*  and  the  blood  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  thick  darkness  of  general 

*  political  disgrace,  ignominy,  and  ruin.'"  *   *  The  sob- 

*  jeet  of  Slavery  is  one,  in  regard  to  which,  more  than  almost  any 

*  other,  there  are  clouds  and  darkness  upon  the  future  destinies 

*  of  these  states." '  Surely,  then,  we  shall  not  be  chaiged  widi 
entertaining  unkind  or  sinister  forebodings. 


*  North  American  Keview^  No.  LXXXVIIl.,  (July  id35,)  p.  193. 
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Art.  If.  1.  Abstract  of  Kvidcvce  he  fore  ihe  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed btf  ParliameiU  to  enquire  into  the  Extent j  Causes,  and  Con- 

'  »emtenee9  f^f  ihe  Prevailing  Fiee  of  Itttaxieaikm,  to  ascertain 
vflctber  any  legidative  Meaaares  can  be  devised  to  prevent  tlie 
tetbcrSpMad  of  ao  great  a  National  Evil.  1835. 

2.  Temperance  Tracts,    British  and  American. 

«  n^OUCH  not^  tnsfe  no/,'' was  a  cry  vliic  li,  as  a|iplied  to 
thin^  destined   to  perish  in  the  usingt"  the  great  Apoatle 
of  the  Gentiles  found  it  necoaaary,  at  a  very  early  period^  to  re* 
buke  and  to  resist.    It  was  not  meet,  he  said,  that  men  who  were 

"  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,""  should, 
*'  ris  though  living  in  the  world,  be  subject  to  ordinnTicos.''''  hy, 
then,  should  it  excite  surprise,  if  some  Christians  of  ninrtccnth 
century  think  it  ricfht  to  pause,  before  they  yield  to  tlic  j)n\vcT  of 
a  similar  appeal,  though  made  on  very  different  grounds,  and 
echoed  by  many  voices.  The  most  jealous  scrutiny  is  surely 
not  unsuitable,  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  us,  which,  at  first 
sight,  appears  somewhat  to  com]iii>mise  that  glorious  law  of  li- 
berty under  which  it  is  the  Christian's  privilege  to  live.  With 
these  views,  we  proceed  at  once  to  inquire,  with  all  possible  bre- 
vity, whether  the  modern  exhortation  to  abstinence  be  more  worthy 
of  respect  than  the  ancient  one. 

We  shall  not  occupy  our  time  with  any  Temarka,  either  on  the 
extent  to  which  drunkenneaa  now  preyaila  in  the  communis 
around  ua,  or  on  the  magnitude  of  the  eyibs  which  invariably  at- 
tend this  degradung  vice.  An  observing  man  cannot  walk  our 
etreets,  or  attend  at  a  police-oflfice»  or  even  take  up  a  newspaper, 
without  being  inpreaaed  with  the  conviction  that  its  progress  and 
results  are  afike  terrific. 

It  may,  however,  be  as  well  just  to  notice  certain  changea 
which  of  late  years  have  talc  en  place  in  the  ^forrn  and  pressure^ 
of  the  evil.  Formerly,  the  guilt  of  intemperance  attached  veij 
ezteiisively  to  both  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society :  it  la 
now  a  vulgar  vice,  and,  as  such,  has  been  in  great  measure  aban- 
doned to  the  rude  and  the  uneducated.  Driven  from  tlie  marble 
floor  and  the  wall  of  taper  try,  the  Evil  Spirit  has  found  a  resting- 
place  In  the  factory  and  the  worksliop,  and  has  converted  many  a 
happy  cott  in^e  into  an  abode  of"  wretchedness  and  despair.  Cast 
out  of'*  high  pjaccs,''  this  devil  is  couk  down  to  the  liumbler  in- 
habitants of  earth,  "  havintr  great  wrath  \  — would  that  we  might 
add,  **  because  he  knowctii  that  be  hath  but  a  short  time?** 
Again  ;  in  times  past,  it  was  ale  and  beer  that  stupiiicd  hit  n's 
facuUiLii,  and  degraded  **  God  s  image''  to  the  likeness  of  the 
beast:  now,  ardent  spirit  sets  on  fire  the  whole  bourse  of  na- 
ture,^  and  transforms  humanity  into  a  fiend.    Once  more,  and 
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worst  of  all ;  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  it  was  a  rare  and  s^nal 
calamity  for  a  womaOf  the  mother  of  a  family,  to  become  the 

victim  of  iotcmperance :  now,  this  terrible  sight  excites  no  sur- 
prise, for  it  is  a  matter  f>r  every  day  occurrence.  This  new  fea- 
ture in  the  popular  dejJiaviLy  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  at 
once  a  most  remarkable  and  melaneludy  tact,  that  femaK  (Imnk- 
enness  dates  its  rise,  as  an  extensive  national  evil,  from  ihc  in- 
troduction of  ardent  s])irit  as  a  beveratre  among  tlie  ^v^rking 
classes.  The  instances  arc  still  rare,  in  which  women  intoxicate 
themselves  with  beer  or  ale ;  it  is  ardent  spirit  alone  which,  to  any 
extent,  thus  oTeroomes  someof  iIm  streagest  inatincis  of  nntnm, — 
prosCmles  at  a  stroke  all  the  fenees  of  fesufe  Tittiiei  and  pollntaa 
the  stream  of  a  aation^s  morality  al  the  fountaio-liead.  There 
are  other  peculiarities  whidi  helmig  almost^  exclusively  to  sf»rit* 
drinking,  and  whidi  render  it»  as  a  habiti  incalculably  more  de- 
moralizing than  any  other  form  of  intemperance ;  but  this  alone» 
its  influence  on  women«  should  stamp  the  practioe  with  univenal 
reprobation. 

AVe  arc  not  diBpoccd,  just  now,  to  institute  any  inijuiry  as  to 
the  precise  amount  of  mischief  occasioned  by  the  ancient  ale- 
house, in  comparison  with  the  modern  gin-shop  :  if  we  were,  we 
could  easily  slu  w  tliat,  as  the  latter  casts  ior  its  victims  a  wider 
net,  forces  stronger  chains,  and  dispen-  es  a  iiioie  virulent  poi;»oD, 
it  must  in  all  respects  be  considered  an  immeasurably  greater 
evil. 

The  Report  before  us  is  valuable  chiefly  from  the  mass  of  faoU 
which  it  imbodiest  bearing  not  only  on  the  points  to  which  we 
have  alluded*  but  on  many  others  to  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
at  present  to  refer.  The  sul^ect,  in  all  iU  a9peci§f  is  well  wotthY 
of  the  most  serious  consideration.  The  evidence  is  truly  ap|liL 
lin^.  Alarm  may  well  be  felt  for  the  stability  of  our  national  pros- 
penty*  when  the  astounding  truth  comes  out*  that  in  Irdand 
alone,  from  1820  to  1830,  dbere  was  an  increaae  m  the  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits,  of  six  millioxs  of  gallons;  in  Scotland, 
during  the  same  period,  of  more  than  Fouii  mit  lions;  and  that 
tliroughout  the  United  Kingdom  tin  re  is,  /or  everi^  tweiitv  fo- 
mUh'H^  a  place  for  the  ^ale  of  a  beverage  wliich  the  late  Koliert 
Hall,  by  a  strong,  hut  scarcely  extra vagant  iigure  (^'apeecht  once 
called,  '  liquid  death  and  distilled  damnation.^  * 


*  The  astonisliiiif;  qnantitv  of  iivcut 'i -sfrrn  hiiPi/tiis,  verrn  hundred 
and  nineteen  ihoHsdml,  nine  hundred  and  Ntnclii-mue  iin|K"iiul  gallons 
ef  distilled  spirits^  at  proof  strength^  paid  duty^br  home  comumptum 
imfy,  m  the  United  Kingdom  in  1880.  The  amonnt  is  taken  fiwm  a 
return  ordered  by  the  Honss  of  ComnMms,  and  printed  June  29,  1831. 
S%ned  by  1.  £wBAifK^  Oenend-Acoooatsnt,  Excise  efioi{,  LondsOi 
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Such  is  the  evil.  The  question  returns,  Where  is  the  re- 
acdy,  and  how  is  it  lo  be  applied?  The  imposition  of  high 
dities,  it  it  generally  aliowedi  would  only  lead  to  extensive 


mff  tof  the  teguUtiafn  of  tMral  habiti,  ia  always  difficult  and 
mm  duigSRMM.  Men  power  tm  efl^  nothing.  The  wea- 
pons of  ifSe  wBiAte  are  not  carnal.  It  is  not  even  enough  to 
tttest  die  pnblic  attention  ;  the  judgement  and  conscience  A  the 
osontry  must  he  engaged  in  the  oonmct>  or  auccess  will  he  more 
than  doubtful. 

It  is  precisdy  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  that  Temper- 
ance Societies  put  in  their  claim  to  the  attention  and  confidence 
rf  the  country.  They  say,  We  have  foand  a  remedy, — vohin* 
ttiy  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  sober,  the  temperate,  the  re* 

ligmuQ,  expressed  hj  adherer} oo  to  the  following  very  simple 
(leciaration,  the  signature  ot  wliirli  constitutes  membership.  '  IVe 

*  (i^ree  to  abstniri  from  dhtilh'd  spirits^  prrrj)f  for  viedirmnl 
^  purpos'pfi^  ami  to  discQuntenatKe  the  oazieea  and  practice  of 

*  intefttipenuire.'* 

Now  the  friends  of  the  Temperance  Society  mu^^t  excuse  us  if 
we  say,  that  this  remedy,  though  apparently  so  simple,  involves 
a  very  serious  demand.  It  just  comes  to  this : — '  ikeause  a 
thing  is  abused,  I  must  not  use  it."*  Are  not  then  all  creatures 
of  God  good,  if  used  in  moderation  and  with  thanksgiving  ? 
How  much  better  surely  to  exemplify  the  possibility  of  moder- 
irtely  and  gratefully  enjoying  this,  as  well  as  every  other  gift  of 
Provldenoe,  tlm,  by  a  loraed  alMtlnenee»  to  how  <  lown  bsA^  ft 
despicable  weakness,  and  in  so  doing,  seem  almost  to  reflect  on 
Ae  wisdom  <>f  God  in  bestowing  a  hewerage  too  perflous  to  be 
partaken.  Thoughts  ef  this  kiid  mrtnrall^'  suggest  themselves, 
sad  ate  aol  easily  pwt  aside^  It  must,  too,  in  iaimess  he  allowed* 
tiiat  there  is  something  objectionable  in  coming  under  any  formal 
eavenant  i4iatewer  wi&  regard  to  a  particular  bnmch  of  morality. 
One  duty  is  not  more  important  than  another.  Obedience  to 
God  must  be  umvenal,  not  pairtial.  A  man  may  be  sober, 
and  yet  fall  mto  condemnation  for  unchastity  or  cevetousneas. 
An  eiofaange  of  vices  is  not  virtue.  God  has  surely  provided  in 
Us  word  for  uU  pomble  exigencies.  Why  then  fjhouM  T  at- 
tempt that  which  may  possibly  one  day* call  forth  the  .solemn 
question,  "  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  Again,  it 
may  be  said,  mrmy  will  sign  thew  solemn  declarations  lightly  and 
without  prc^r  oonsideratimi ;  an  engagement  thus  hastily  entered 
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into,  will  be  as  thot^htkidy  brokoi ;  cotisciJeace  inll  be  gdte- 
rally  trilled  with,  and  the  moral  constitiilion  of  hundreds,  perhape 
thousands,  deeply  injuied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  declaraticn 
be  signed  with  seriousnen,  aod  aa  in  the  pieaence  of  God,  there 
ia  danger  of  ita  aaraming  the  character  of  an  oath,  and  theft 
cases  of  dangerous  casidatiy  will  be  aultipliedt  and  tender  apirita 
be  painfully  oppressed. 

We  can  suppose  an  objector  arguing  in  tins  way,  and  we 
should  be  prepared,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  admit  the  force  of  his 
reasouinfi:^.  A  very  strong  cnsc  oufrlit  certainly  to  be  made  out 
for  the  Society  before  suliscription  is  given,  or  tlu-  hand  pledged. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  get  up  another  '  quinqufirfietilar''  con- 
troversy, but  we  really  could  not  consider  any  man  unreasonable, 
who,  prior  to  becotning  a  member  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
should  ask  for  evidence  on  the  following^'ue  points, 

I.  That  spirits  are  not  good  creatures  of  God,***  exccjning 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  may  be  applied  to  opium  or 
arsenic ; — that,  as  a  beverage^  they  are  innutritious  and  hurtful. 
It  may  indeed  be  argued,  and  with  much  force,  that  if  it  cao  be 
ahewn  they  cause  **  weak  btetliren  ^  to  olfendy  tbe  same  principle 
which  led  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  determine  that,  if  it  ahould 
be  necessary,  he  would  eat  no  more  meat  whUe  the  world  atood* 
ouglit  to  be  sufficient  to  impel  o^eis,  actuated  by  the  aame  aphnt, 
to  similar  self-denial.  But  this  supposes  deeper  piety  than 
generally  preraila.  Besidea,  this  argument  may  be  pu^ed  toe 
&r.  In  any  case,  this  appeal  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour  wiU 
hardly  avail  with  the  great  bulk  of  pro&ssing  ChristiattS)  as  ikejf 
are, 

II.  That  the  habitual,  though  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirit 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  on  certain  constitutiouBt  phyaical 

effects,  under  the  influence  of  which,  temptations  to  excess  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  bec  ome  almost  irresistible.  It  must  be 
shewn  that  an  influence  of  this  mischievous  character,  if  not  in- 
variably exercised,  is  at  least,  so  frequent  a  consequence  of  mode- 
rate spirit-drinking,  as  to  render  the  habit  fatal  to  nianv,  and 
perilous  to  all.  If  there  be  no  peculiarity  of  this  kind  attaclnn^ 
to  the  habitual  use  of  spirits,  then,  we  confess,  it  will  be  some- 
what difticult  to  justify  their  being  placed  under  an  interdict  Irom 
which  wines  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  are  to  be  exempt. 

III.  That  the  object  to  be  attained  by  signing  the  proposed 
declaration  is  sufficiently  important,  and  carries  with  it  buch  a 
probability  of  soccess,  as  not  only  to  warrant,  but  to  demand  sub- 
misnon  to  "  a  yoke,^  which  though  not  "  grievous  to  be  borne/  is 
yet  in  some  respects  inoonyenioit. 

IV.  That  tliere  is  aonsa  pecnKarity  or  specialty  aboot  the  tin 
of  drunkenness,  by  reason  of  which  an  aigument-  nay  be  nsiii" 
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tttiicd  fbt  sober  men  cov^anting  together  against  this  vice,  which' 
does  not  equally  apply  to  theb  covenanting  against  ooyetousness 
or  fornication,  or  any  other  form  of  iniquity. 

V.  That  Scripture  warrant  (either  from  the  Old  or  New 

Testament)  shall  be  found  for  attempting  public  reformation  an 
this  principle^ — that  of  calling  upon  a  people  to  mark  out  for 
peculiar  reprobation  some  one  particular  vice,  by  agreeing  to- 
gether to  discountenance  the  causes  and  practice  of  it.  The 
querist  must  be  '^ntisfied  that  there  is  notliino;  in  the  constitution 
of  a  Temperance  Society  opposed  to  the  spirit,  or  intended  to 
imply  iiiadec|uacy  in  the  motives,  of  the  Gospel. 

On  these  five  particulars,  we  think  a  reHecting  person  may,  with- 
out impropriety,  require  information,  before  he  can  be  blamed  for 
withhuklmg  his  support  to  Temperance  Association <. 

AVe  shall  now  simply  lay  before  our  readers  such  facts  and 
documents  or  reasonings  as  seem  to  bear  on  the  topics  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  so  for,  at  least,  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
them  from  the  mass  of  papers  published  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Society ;  and  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  decide  upon  their 
weight  and  value.  One  reroaik  only  would  we  venture  to  make 
in  relation  to  the  present  position  of  the  question.  It  is  this i 
Netttrality  ie  ut^fusiifiable, — if  not  impossible.  Let  a  side  then 
be  taken  openly  and  firmly.  If  the  Society  is  proceeding  on 
sound  and  scriptural  grounds,  it  demands  support :  indifferencp  is 
criminal.  To  aHow,  as  multitudes  do,  most  absurdly,  that  it  is 
**  working  the  work  of  God,**  and  yet  not  to  be  for  it,  by  casting 
the  mite  of  individual  influence  into  its  treasury,  is  to  he  against 
it ;  for  its  very  existence  depends  upon  arotccd  support; — its 
strength  or  weakness  is  regulated  simply  by  the  nuiiiber  of  its  mem- 
bers. Only  let  it  be  granted  tliat,  of  all  the  means  yet  dei'lsed^ 
Temperance  Societies  arc  best  adapted  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  ^gantic  evil  in  question,  and  then  it  assuredly  follows,  that 
he  who  makes  the  aamission,  and  yet  refuses  his  sanction,  volun- 
tarily permits  its  continuance,  and  makes  himself  responsible  for 
every  crime  which  that  parent  vice  so  Iruitfiilly  produces.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  these  associations  are  based  on  false  principles^ 
— if  even  they  are  likely  to  prove  signally  inefficient,  the  ultimate 
effect  must  be  mischievous,  and  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to 
use  every  effort  to  put  them  down.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
we  view  tlic  subject ;  and  in  this  spirit  we  proceed  to  ask  in  the  first 
place,  wliy  ardent  spirit  is  not  to  he  rrckoiicd  as  a  '*  creature  of 
God,"  and  **  good,  and  not  to  be  refu^cd  if  it  be  received  witJi 
tliaTiivSgiving We  present  the  best  reply  we  have  l>een  able 
to  lind  in  the  tracts  before  us,  without  adding  any  commeu't  of 
our  own. 

*  By  the  fulldu-inf^  ^fedical  Opinions  in  regard  to  the  Nature  of 
Ardent  Spirit,  and  its  effects  upuii  fcwcicty,  respectfull}  subuuUtd  to 
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the  oonsideiation  of  the  Memt)cr8  of  both  Houses  of  ParliMMnt,  by 

Robert  Kaye  Greville,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ediu.,  it  will  be  seen,  that, 
Ardent  Spirit  is  ascertained  by  Medical  vScicnce  to  be  in  a  strict  aense 
a  poison  ;  that  the  use  of  it  as  an  article  of  diot,  esj)ecidlly  among:  the 
poorer  clusiics,  is  the  direct  cause  of  an  incalculable  and  appaliiog 
amount  of  disease  and  death;  and  that  even  in  the  moti  moderate 
^utMtitff^  token  MUwUly  uted,  it  Is  i&jarioiis  to  tlie  ooii8titutiaii»  both 
m  body  and  mind. 

'  In  this  view  of  the  caae>  h  is  vespectfuUy  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Liogisliiture,  whether  what  confers  no  actual  benefit 
on  the  community,  and  is  proved  to  be  fatally  pernicious  to  heiilth  and 
moral?.,  ought  to  l>e  lieeiised  by  any  Ciovcrnmeut,  and  particularly  by 
a  Chribtiau  Govcrumcut,  as  an  article  of  diet;  and  also,  whether  it  is 
not  expedient  and  practioable  to  place  the  retail  eale  under  neb 
strictions  as  may  lessen  its  injurious  effects. 

'  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  declare  our  conviction,  that 
Ardent  Spirits  arc  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  nourishing  article  of  diet ; 
that  tlic  babituiil  use  of  them  is  a  ])rincipal  cause  of  disease,  poverty, 
and  misrry,  in  this  place  ;  and  that  the  entire  disTi^o  f.f  them  would, 
powerfully  conlnbute  to  improve  the  health  aud  cumturt  of  the  com- 
awiiitT.*' 

'  Thif  WW  iiffned  by  4  Profeseors  of  the  Medieat  I^hy  in  tbe 
Univernty,  11  Sirmltersof  tin  Uoyal  C(»llege  of  Physicians,  by  the 
President  and  27  FeUows  of  the  Royul  College  of  Surgeons,  and  by 

34  other  IVIcdical  Practitionors  ;  77  in  all.  Declarations  eni  Wlving  the 
same  sentiments  have  been  bi|pied  by  ^28  M^iicsi  Practitioners  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

'  Individual  Opinions. 

'Sir  AsTT-rr  Coopkh,  Bart. — **  T  never  sTiffcr  any  Ardent  Spirit* 
in  my  hnTisr,  thinking  thf^m  rr?7  sphifs  ;  and  if  the  j>oor  could  witness 
the  white  livers,  the  dropsies,  thf  sliuttprfd  nervous  systems  which  I 
have  seen,  as  the  consequences  ot  drinking,  they  would  be  aware  that 
spirtti  and  poiaons  were  synonymotts  terms/* 

'  WxLMJLMM  Habtt,  11  J).,  Physifliui  to  llie  Frieone  of  Dobliii.— 
♦*  Being  thoroughly  convinced,  by  long  and  exteasire  obeemtion 
amongst  the  poor  and  middlii^  elaases,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  moie 
productive  cause  of  disease,  and  consequent  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
than  the  habitual  use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  I  cnunot  therefore  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  euiire  disuse  of  such  a  poison,  rather  than  incur  the 
risks  necessarily  connected  with  its  most  moilerate  use.'* 

'  RoBBRT  CflraisTieoKj  M.D.>  F.R.6JB.,  Pro&ssor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  oi  Edinburgh.-^'*  Tbe  useful  nurpoeea  to  be 
aerv^d  by  S|nntuous  liquors  arc  so  trifling,  contrasted  witn  the  immense 
magnitude  and  variety  of  the  evils  resulting:  from  their  habitual  abuse 
by  the  working  elns?fes  of  this  countrv,  ttiat  their  entire  abandonment 
OS  an  article  of  diet  is  eaniestlv  to  ck'sired." 

*  Edwauu  i  UitNisa,  F.ii.Sh.  Jx>nd.  and  Kdin.,  l^rofe&sor  of 

Cbonistry  in  tbe  London  Univeiwt^.-^"  It  is  my  firm  conviction^  thai 
Ardent  Spirits  are  not  a  oonriahii^  article  of  diet;  that  ia  tbia 
climate  tbey  may  be  entirely  disuaed«  eicept  as  a  aiedictnc^  with  an^r 
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f—tigg  to  bfliltii  tad  Arcngth ;  add  that  their  habitiia)  liae  tends  to 
uadernine  the  enostittttion^  coMile  the  mind,  end  d^rade  the  dia* 
ractef .   They  are  one  of  the  pfineSpal  flamea  ii  diieaae»  porertf,  and 

vice." 

*  It  is  said,  all  tlie  creatures  of  God  are  p!:ood,  and  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving— and  why  nut  spirits?  We  admit,  that  all  the 
cr^tures  of  God  are  good  {  but  they  ore  only  good  to  man  when  used 
in  their  proper  condition.  And  witnout  entering  into  the  controversy, 
whether  distilled  spirit  is  a  ereatme  of  God,  or  whether  it  has  been  in* 
vented  hj  the  ingenuity  of  man*  and  tnmed>  as  sad  experisooe  has 
ahown,  to  his  own  destmction  ;  we  know,  that  spirit  aoes  not  ori- 
^*n:illy  exist  in  grain,  thotigh  the  elements  from  which  it  is  distilled 
exist  there.  It  is  produced  bv  destroying  the  proportions  and  affi- 
nities of  these  elements,  and  thereby  producing  altogellier  a  ditt'erent 
substance.  liut  will  uu^  msdi  tell  me  ikut,  after  you  have  destroyed 
the  pnmortions  and  affinities  of  these  elements,  as  they  have  been  ad- 
jostcd  by  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  they  will  remain  equally  good  Ibr  daily 
nee,  and  serve  the  same  salutary  purpose  as  before  ?  It  w  ere  an  im- 
peachment of  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  made  the  original  adjustment, 
to  presume  so.  The  common  air  which  we  breathe,  is  wholesome  an;« 
salubrious,  when  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  right  adjustment ;  but  if,  by  uiiy  ciieaiical  process, 
jon  destrsy  the  proportions  and  affinities  of  these  enments,  life,  instead 
of  hain^  stetained,  beoomes  instantly  extinct.  So  is  it  willi  graiii 
The  original  elements  are  good>  when  allowed  to  temain  in  tiMir 
proper  relations;  but  when  yen  diange  these  relations,  they  become 
noxious  and  destnictivc— nnd  no  wonder  they  produce  such  a  rich 
harvest  of  disonst^  and  <Ii';itii  '  Anrl  when  wc  tnink  to  what  an  extent 
that  gmia  which  ought  to  have  been  bread  to  our  people,  has  been  de- 
atrayed  in  distilling  spirits,  we  may  well  shudder  at  toe  iearfbl  #xtanl 
to'Mieh  we  have  been  tnming  the  rich  bounty  of  heaven  to  onr  own 
destruction. 

*  Bai»  further,  the  creatures  of  God  are  only  good  to  man  when 

they  rire  applied  to  their  proper  use ;  but  when  you  pervert  that  use, 
thev  cease  to  be  good.  You  would  never  thiuk  of  enij  loyin;;  oil  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  nor  of  tilling  your  lamp  with  water  to  produce  light. 
Yet  both  uf  these  ai'e  good  creatures  of  God,  for,  if  you  harmonize  wiUi 
fVorfdenee  fia  their  nse,  water  will  extii^inish  the  lire,  and  ell  will  pio- 
dnoe  yon  light ;  but  when  yon  make  a  perverse  application  of  tnan, 
they  become  evil  — for  oil  wonld  increase  the  conflagration,  and  water 
would  extinguish  your  light.  And  what  is  the  inference?  Why,  i^iat 
though  the  creatures  of  God  are  all  good  for  soufo  purposes,  yet  tht  y 
arc  not  good  for  everv  purpose;  and  it  were  as  direct  a  p«  i  version  of 
the  wise  and  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence,  to  use  spirits  when 
vpe  should  use  water,  as  to  use  oil  when  we  should  use  water*  The 
legitnnate  nae  of  spirits  is  as  medicine,  and  they  ought  new  to  have 
MB  allowed  to  eaiapo  from  the  guardianship  of  the  physician.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  not  a  greater  delusion  exists,  tnan  the  imagined  benefit 
men  think  the \-  derive  from  the  nse  of  spirits.  A  short  experiment  of 
nh«?tinenco  would  satisfactorily  determine  this,  and  a  little  exercise  of 
aeif-deniai  would  speedily  dissipate  such  a  delusion.  The  most  emi- 
VOL.  XI v, — N.s.  o  o 
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ncnt  phydeiaiiB  coocur  in  8t«tiiig»  iImI  men  in  hedth  nmr  wm 
habitoaUv  withoDt  injuring  thdr  oomtitstioiit ;  mod  tfalt  wmt%  thai 

half  the  aiseftse»  that  afflict  us  may  be  traced  to  intemperance.  What 
mndness,  then,  is  it  hnbitually  to  use  or  to  present  such  a  pernicious 
article  to  our  friends  ?  It  is  the  erroneous  opinions  which  we  enter- 
tain of  the  value  of  spiriti>,  that,  under  the  delusive  garb  of  frieud&hip 
lod  botpitallty,  have  betrayed  us  into  our  present  niinoiu  cnrtpeM 
and  pncdoM.  Fbr  who  wiU  den?,  that  it  is  the  Que  of  thic  li^jnid 
vhien  is  destroying  the  health  and  happiness  and  comfort  of  thomuidt 
•nd  tens  of  thouaaod**  and  is  spreading  erime  and  misery  amoog  our 

Our  second  requisition  relates  to  a  physical  £ict,  for  which  we 
reauiie  medical  testimony*   The  fidkiwiog  is.funiifliad. — 

Extract  from  the  eTidenoe  given  before  the  Committee  of  dm 
House  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Gordon,  Fhyndan  to  lint  Londsn 
Hospital : 

*  2317.  is  the  iiabit  of  drinkin'^^  ardent  npirit^  mnrp  difficnlt  to  cure 
or  to  reclaim  than  the  habit  of  ilrinking  wine  ? — Doubtless.  1  believe, 
speaking  as  a  medical  man,  and  as  having  paid  some  attention  to  the 
aohjeety  that  a  man  may  confine  himself  to  a  moderate  portion  of  bear, 
and  a  moderate  allowance*  of  wine«  as  daily  experience  shows  ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  to  oonnne  himself  to  a  meda> 
rate  quantity  of  spirits. 

'^18.  Is  it  because  the  appetite  it  creates  rrqiiircs  a  ^renter  amouat 
of  stimulus  to  sustain  it?  — It  is  precisely  lik^  opium,  or  anv  other 
stimulus.  When  you  apply  to  an  exhausted  or  fatigued  stomach  a 
small  proportion  of  stimnlas*  the  stemaefa  speedily  requires  it  again, 
bat  it  requires  it  in  an  increased  proportion.  I  coold  mention  a  ymj 
remarkable  instaaos>  oeenrring  in  my  own  experience,  as  illaattatif 
of  tliat  point.  I  was  requested  to  see  an  individual,  %v  I10  was  supposed 
to  be  deranged  ;  but,  on  visiting  him,  I  found  he  IkkI  J«  lirium  tre- 
mens, a  disease  which  is  tl»e  peculiar  product  of  drunkenness.  Upon 
stating  the  fact  to  his  family,  they  remarked  that  it  wi^  utterly  im- 
possible, for  that  he  took  two  glasses  of  sherry  at  his  dinner,  and  never 
tasted  spirits.  It  afterwards  appeared,  npon  inquiry,  tliat  the  iidi- 
vidoal,  who  waa  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  had  been  fri^tened  at  die 
idea  of  cholera,  and  being  told  that  brandy  waa  the  best  preventive, 
he  had,  on  coTnin'j  to  to^vn  to  his  office,  taken  a  minute  quantity  of 
brandy,  nevor  taking  it  at  home  or  to  excess  ;  hut  he  su  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  a  little  every  day,  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the 
Stimolos.  In  six  monilis  he  was  attacked  with  delirium  tremens,  and 
narrowlv  escaped  with  his  life. 

'  2319.  Yon  have  stated  that  a  person  might  take  a  lar^  quantity  of 
wine  withsttt  prejudice,  but  not  a  small  quantity  of  spirits? — My  eb- 
Rervntif>n  was,  that  though  excess  in  any  toing  is  bad,  I  belirvc  a  lAi|p 
quantity  of  wine  is  less  injurious  than  a  small  quantity  of  spirits. 

*  2320.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  wine  — Yes  ;  but  it  pro- 
duces a  very  different  effect  in  that  state  of  combination.  Probablj 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  would  be  the  well-known 
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feet,  that  in  sonic  of  the  domestic  wines  thero  is  a  much  larger  pro- 
pcNrti(m  of  alcohol  tlian  iu  the  forcigu  wiue^i  iu  cuuanun  use,  but  it  is 


■  a  ilite  «f  oombiiwtiMif  aad  prodoM  a  diflbrnit  efl»ct.' 

Abstract  oi  the  evidence  of  J.  R.  Fane,  M.D.  (Dr.  Farre  ia 
aheady  known  to  the  public  at  an  eminent  medical  practitioiieT  of 
ftrtj  yatia*  atanding.) 

'  The  fuliuwiug  are  the  Doctor's  opinions  on  the  medical  use  of 


In  regulating  the  hearty  the  phirncian  must  be  able  to  force  the 
drculatioii»  and  this  forcing  ia  done  by  diffusible  stimulanta,  of  which 
alcohol  is  one*  The  average  quantity  m  fermented  liquor,  (not  distilled 
spirit,)  measuring  it  by  wnne,  that  medical  men  recommend,  when  it 

is  needed,  is  two  glasses  daily.  I  reniemher,*'  says  he,  "a  pntient,  who 
was  so  recoimnended,  telling  mc  he  fouiul  liimself  searclun;^^  for  tlie 
iurgest  glasses  iu  the  liouse.  I  say  two  wine-glasses  of  wine,  which 
ouantity  warms  the  stomach  into  a  gentle  digestion,  but  is  not  felt  in 
ue  iiay  of  excitement  in  the  bratn.  /  bdiene  ahokol  it  whoUf  ut^ 
neeeMnry  io  perMms  in  heaUh^  and.fkal  in  all  easu  ii  tkoM  be  mewed 
as  a  medicine.  The  best  medical  rule  that  ever  was  given  for  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  wine,  is  given  by  Paul,  when  he  saya^'Use  a 
httle  wine  for  thv  stomach's  sake.'  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  daily  use  of  a  little  wine:  the  iti(li\  idual  for  whom  it  was  pro- 
scribed was  full  of  infirmity,  and  he  might  require  it  daily.  1  am  not 
speaking  of  the  healthy  man  ;  the  healthy  man  rc(|uire8  only  water, 
ooless  his  exertion  be  inordinate.  /  think  the  habUual  use  ^  spirils 
ta  any  degree  pcrttieUms,  Tbey  should  be  used  only  as  a  medicine.  I 
asTtr  pieaeribe  them  but  as  meoidne ;  and  I  have  been  often  prevented 
6<>Bi  pieseribing  them,  ivhen  I  thought  them  necessary,  in  moderate 
qnantttieay  lisr  fear  of  the  habit.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  stimulants 
by  women,  especially  of  the  hnver  classes,  first  given  medicinally,  has 
a  great  tendency  to  ^jriii^r  :\\umt  habits  of  drinking.  I  call  the  habi- 
tual use  of  these  diliusibie  stimuli,  whellicr  spirituous,  ethereal,  or 
opiate,  with  the  exception  of  aumioniu,  medical  di  am-dnnktn^  ;  and 
Ifthoagh  the  occasional  use  of  the  diffusible  stimuli  be  indispensable  iu 
BMdiciae,  yet  if  it  degenerate  into  a  habit,  it  inevitably  leads  up  to 
that  result  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the  committee." ' 

*'*  Thehistor^of  distills  spirits  furnishes  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  pnnciple.  Lewis  XII.  of  France  first  gave  permission  to 
distil  spirits  <»n  a  Vat^q  scale.  So  terrific  were  the  effects  that,  twenty- 
two  jears  aft('r;\  ards,  Francis,  his  successor,  was  obliged,  for  the  safety 
of  his  subjectsj,  to  enact  a  law  that  the  drunkard  w  ho  remained  incorri- 

S'ble,  after  severe  monitory  puni^iuncuts,  should  sutfer  amputation  of 
e  ears,  and  be  banished  from  the  kiiu;dom.  How  much  more  wisely 
would  Frands  have  acted,  if,  inatcad  of  banishing  the  drunkard,  he 
had  'baniahed  the  pernicious  material  of  drunkenness !  Let  us  take 
soother  example:  Sweden  waa  a  temperate  country,  on  account  of 
ardent  spirits  being,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  from  coming  into 
ordinary  uae.   In  1783,  however,  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  gave 
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fi^nis8ion  for  opening  spirit-shops  in  all  the  villages  of  his  kingdom, 
is  object  was  to  increase  his  revenue,  and:  that  object  he  appArentlf 
finr  a  time  aooomplished ;  fitr  immediatelj'ttrdeiit  spirits  mat  toadei 
i^tlt  iictitioiis  exQcUendea,  by  those  who  loved  them,  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  their  -sale;  the  drinking  of  them,  which  had  fop- 
merly  been  oorried  on  in  secret,  now  became  respectable ;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  them  was  jrrontlv  increased.  But  mark  the  conseqnenee*?  ! 
Such  was  the  increase  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  of  fatal  accidents 
and  premature  mortality,  that  the  very  same  king  who  gave  the  per- 
mission was  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of  his  people,  to  withdraw  it, 
and  by  the  repeal  of  his  law  pot  ardent  spirits  imdar  the  same  boodi^ 
as  b^rare.  We  need  not  travel  so  ht,  however,  for  the  wiadean  of  ti^ 
perience,  as  either  to  France  or  Sweden,  (^ur  own  eqnntry  furnish^ 
It  in  abundance,  did  we  but  receive  it.  Take  two  examples  for  iUue- 
tnition.  In  1556,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  nn  net  at  Droi^heda 
against  distilling  spirits  at  all  :  and  our  fathers  in  those  days  under- 
stood the  matter  well,  for  distilled  spirits  are  described  in  the  act  as 
"  a  liquor  nothing  profitable  to  be  daily  drunken  and  used."  This 
was  a  simple  dictate  of  truth,  before  prejudice  and  intemperate  appe- 
tite had  warped  the  judgment.  It  is  mentioned  b^  Colquhoon^  in  m 
weik  on  the  police  of  I^ndon,  tis  a  curious  and  important  hist,  that 
during  the  period  when  distilleries  were  stf^iped,  in  1 790  and  1707> 
though  bread  and  every  necessary  of  life  were  considerably  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  poor  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  chief  part  reside,  were  apparentlv  worr  co?!ifhr(ahf(\  paid  iheir 
rents  tnofe  rcgidurlif,  and  wre  belter  fed  than  a/  ivti)  ptrmi  for  some 
years  before,  even  tliough  they  had  not  the  beiierit  of  the  extensive 
charities  which  were  distributed  in  1795.  This  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  their  beiop  denied  the  indulgence  of  gin,  which  had  become  in 
a  great  measure  inaccessible  from  its  very  high  price.  It  may  be  MAj 
concluded,  that  the  money  formerly  spent  in  this  imprudent  mannff 
had  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  necessari^ 
to  the  nmounr  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  effect  of  thefr 
being  deprived  of  this  baneful  liquor  was  also  evident  in  their  more 
orderly  conduct.  Quarrels  ami  assaults  were  less  frequent,  and  they 
resorted  seidumer  to  the  pawnbrokers'  shops;  and  yet,  durmg  tlie 
chief  part  of  this  period,  bread  was  Jt/leen-penee  the  qxtarlem  loaf, 
and  meat  higher  toan  the  preceding  year,  particnlarly  porit,  whim 
arose  from  the  stoppage  of  the  distillenes,  but  chiefly  liem  the  scaraty 
of  grain. 

*  "  Suppose,  then,  that  there  should  be  invented  to-morrow  some  new 
article  of  moat  or  drink,  and  that  you  were  to  TTitrndnce  it  to  your 
table  ;  suppose  that,  by  the  exercise  of  your  matured  judgcnR  lU  in  its 
moderate  use,  you  should  not  observe  any  evil  effects  resuitnig  to 
your&elf,  but  that  you  should  observe  a  most  melancholy  change  upon 
yoor  household — some  of  your  children  have  become  disobedient^  otncfs 
dissipated;  some  of  your'servants  have  become  profligate,  and  heen 
driven  to  the  perpetration  of  flagrant  crimes,  wnile  othm  of  them 
have  been  driven  outrageously  mad;  and  certain  of  your  viritors>  is* 
flucnced  by  the  tespeetabiltty  of  your  example,  but  net  posstesjng  year 
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8eif-cx)mmand,  have  been  hurried  on  to  irreparable  ruin — suppose  that 
on  Atrict  in(|uiry,  all  these  evils  were  found  to  be  the  consequence  of 
having  admitted  amon^  the  customarY  articles  of  food  a  substance  of 
flBMBt  pcmidom  yJihw  wh>t,  in  tiie  aame  of  eomiDiNi  ienae,  wonld 
fee  your  conduct?  Woald  jon  htritate  a  momentf  <m  making  the 
Bstoonding  discovery,  to  bamsh  from  your  house  the  curse  and  plague? 
For  ihf*  world,  as  well  as  for  ench  individtinl,  the  discovery  has  been 
made.  Wc  call  on  tlie  world  to  act  the  part  to  which  reason,  and  re- 
velation, and  their  own  interests  for  time  and  eternity  loudly  call,  and 
banish  from  all  ordinary  use  that  which  is  the  cause  of  three^fourths 
all  be^dry  and  erlme,  ifne-half  of  all  madnen,  and  whichj  each 
year,  aedm  mart  vietinia  to  premature  gravea  than  any  ten  of  the  most 
iital  diaeaaea  that  xaivage  the  hnmaa  ftwae." Prtfeuor  B^^ar. 

We  now  wish  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object, 
and  the  probability  of  buccess.  And  here  we  shall  allow  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Suciety  to  answer  fur  themselves. 

*  It  is  the  object  of  Temperance  Societies  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  those  destructive  errors  respecting  ardent  spirits,  which  have 
lone  possessed  it ;  to  show  the  world,  that,  consistently  with,  health, 
ana  happiness,  and  religion,  there  cau  be  no  such  thing  as  their  mode- 
fate  orainarr  use ;  and  to  bnos  to  public  view  the  mass  of  erime  and 
miaery  to  wnich  Uiey  give  birth,  in  audi  dark  and  terrible  array,  that 
the  temperate  shall  wonder  at  their  paat  supinenca8»  and  shake  them- 
selves free  from  the  most  indirect  participation  in  the  drunkard's 
crimes,  and  in  the  support  of  those  opinions  and  practices  by  which 
drunkards  are  formed.  It  is  their  object,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
save  their  brethren  from  degradation ;  to  promote  peace,  which  in- 
temperance destroys ;  to  preserve  proj)erty,  health,  and  reason,  reputa- 
tioii«  and  usefulness ;  to  save  families  nrom  abuse  and  mortification, 
firom  penury,  wretchedness,  and  despair ;  to  preserve  life,  for  the 
drunkard  is  wasting  it  away;  to  save  souls,  for  drunkards  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'  We  believe  ourselves  to  be  evidencing  ft  it  udship  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  conntrv,  by  the  course  we  pui.^ue.  Intempernnce  can 
confer  no  real  benclit  on  any  community ;  and  every  country  must  be 
creat  and  happy  in  proportion  to  the  molality  of  her  neople.  What  a 
burden  would  be  lifted  from  off  the  temperate,  were  tney  freed  from  all 
the  loss  of  time,  labour,  and  health  in  their  own  persons  and  famiUesi, 
occasioned  by  drinking;  were  they  freed  from  all  that  portion  of 
expense  and  navoe  i\  hich  the  drunkenness  of  thieves,  and  prostitutes, 
and  murderers,  occasl(»ns,  and  the  whole  of  such  characters,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  drunkards  !  What  a  retorniation  would  be  produced 
on  the  community,  were  the  whole  agency  that  now  administers  to  in- 
teznperanoe  turned  to  useful  employment ;  were  the  whole  time  and 
property  now  wasted  on  moderate  and  intemperate  drinking,  turned  to 
good  account.  What  a  healthy  impulse  would  be  given  to  all  useful 
manufactures,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  were  the  places  of 
idle,  profligate  druTikards,  hlled  by  sober  men;  were  families,  now 
beggared  by  drunkeuue&s,  enabled  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  and  cuui forts 
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of  life ;  were  an  active  spirit  infufied  iutu  ike  dr uueb  of  t>ocietj ;  were 
the  plagues  and  enrtet  by  wldoh  dnukMyMM  iMt  rallied  mr  ooiartry 
Wnwlwd  for  ever ! 

.  *  But  wbjr  tboiild  we  thus  dwell  on  ainor  oasMtntitm»t  wlwn  tiM 

temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  immortal  souls  arc  concerned.  We 
wish  to  fre«  muh  fmm  the  thraldom  of  a  vice  which  diwinalifies  for 
heaven  ;  to  work  as  follow-labourers  with  God,  in  burstiiiL'  the  bands 
of  wickednesa^  and  spruudiug  throughout  the  world,  the  peaccj  and 
hoHneas^  and  happiness  of  heaven.  In  the  way  of  moral  improvement, 
Ib  the  wty  el  the  Gospel  of  Christy  dfunkcnaess  lifts. up  insiiniioiiii^ 
sble  barriers.  The  melancholy  t*fttT!^tM*r  of  the  worla  oonfinns  the 
&tal  truth,  that  drunkards  are  seloom  vsfiwmed.  Intemperance  sears 
the  conscience,  uiul  holds  its  victim  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  We  wish  to 
sat'e  the  rising  generation;  we  wish  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  drunkon- 
nes8>  and  thus  to  purge  our  land  froui  ita  borcbt  plague.  We  call  on 
parents  and  guardians  of  youth  to  as^ki  us,  they  value  the  soul:> 
wbidi  have  bMn  oonunitted  to  their  care ;  we  call  on  those  In  high 
sltnatioDS  to  lend  ns  their  influence,  as  they  value  the  account  they  are 
one  day  to  give ;  we  call  on  nhysiciauR  to  follow  the  noble  example 
which  h<i3  been  set  by  <ionio  or  their  bretlireii  ;  but  above  all,  wc  call 
on  the  ministers  of  our  lioJy  religion,  the  instructors  and  guardians  of 
iniinortal  souls,  to  give  the  whole  weight  of  their  yirecept  and  example 
to  the  cause,  as  they  tear  to  hare  the  blood  of  drunkards  rtqiured  at 
their  hands,  and  as  they  trust  to  have  many  for  their  hope  and  jo^, 
and  crown  ojf  rejoidng  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesos.  The  work  u 
great,  and  unassisted  man  cannot  accomplish  it ;  the  work  is  good, 
and  God's  blessing  will  crown  it  with  success.  us  go  forward, 

then,  in  the  spirit  of  hnniilitr,  in  tlie  spirit  of  prayer,  and  God  will 
prosper  the  work  of  o:ir  h  ind,  and  danger  and  difficulty  shall  give  way 
before  us/ — Address     iht-  LUter  TtmiM: ranee  Sucitlt^. 

*  Temperance  societies  denounce  distilled  spirits,  because  it  is  in  its 
nature  so  tempting  and  danffenmsi— the  use  of  it  leading  to  the  abuse, 
— the  use  being  the  cause  of  the  abose.  This  is  proved  bv  the  me- 
lancholy fsct>  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  families  which  have 
been  for  any  considerable  time  engaged  in  the  spirit  trade,  furnish 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  tcrritic  iniiuence  which  distilled  spirit  ex- 
erts for  tne  mining  of  all  who  ciiUie  within  its  pcstifrrous  sphere. 
The  members  of  temperance  societies  banish  distilled  spirit  from  their 
tablcst  beesnse  they  cannot  wj,  with  a  glass  of  spirits  at  their  lips. 
Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  they  would  not  enter  htto  tempt- 
fttion  themselves ;  they  would  not  bring  others  into  it they  abhor  all 
customary  use  of  that  insidiaus,  dangerous  drug,  which  has  been  a 
chief  instrument  in  the  hnnd  f»f  the  great  enemy*  for  scaring  the  con- 
science and  hardening  the  heart;  and  preparing  for  deeds  of  plunder* 
and  violence,  and  blood. 

'  Temperance  societies  are  a  syhtem  of  security,  to  the  members 
thennselTes,  against  temptation,  'solicitation,  and  all  the  namefoas 
means  by  which  men  are  led  into  crime ;  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers, acting  according  to  conviction,  and  doing  what  they  wish  to 
do,  instaid  of  !)eing  bound  doM  n  bv  a  cnmptilsory  oath  to  a  system 
which  they  hate,  r^y  rejoice  in  their  freedom,  and  enjoy  a  liberty 
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to  which  they  were  strangers  before.  Temperance  societies  are  cities 
of  refuge  for  the  penitent  drunkard,  where  lie  is  encouraged  bv  the 
example  of  the  temperate,  and  supported  by  the  i^ood  wishes,  and  kind 
advices,  und  prayers^  and  friendly  superintendence  uf  the  temperate 
wlio  enroUed  thefr  names  almig  with  that  of  the  drunkard,  to  strength- 
en bis  hands,  and  cheer  him  on  in  the  work  of  reform. 

*  Tfae^rand  end,  however,  of  temperance  societies  is  prevention  ra- 
ther than  cure.  Evil  habit,  and  depraTod  custom,  and  prejudio^  and 
self  interest,  may  hold  back  some  of  the  old  from  the  glorious  work 
of  reform  ;  but  t}ie  young  as  yet  are  free.  To  thoin  in  an  especial 
manner  we  address  ourselves.  We  intreat  parents,  as  they  value  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  own  hoary  hairs,  and  as  they  would  seek 
the  good  of  generations  unborn^  to  make  it  ever  an  object  of  their  fer- 
vent prayer,  that  their  children,  from  conviction  and  in  the  exercise  of 
Ine  dioice,  should  enrol  their  names  on  the  lists  of  the  temperate,  and 
gjive  the  benefit  of  their  example  and  inilucnce,*the  overflowing  ener- 
^es  of  their  young  warm  hearts,  to  the  glorious  cause  of  the  Temper- 
tDce  Reformation/ — Address  qfthe  UUler  Temperance  Socieijf, 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  probability  of  sucoeao  is  certainly 
furnished  from  the  United  States;  and  on  thii  branch  of  die 
subject,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  testimony  of  our  leapeoted 
ftiendsy  Drs.  Reed  and  Matheson. 

'  I  most  not  omit,'  says  Dr.  Reed, '  in  this  notice,  the  Temperance 
Society.  It  was  instituted  in  1B26,  and  has  wrought  an  astonishing 
renovation  amongst  this  people.  From  the  circumstance  that  ardent 
spirits  were  to  be  liad  at  about  a  shilling  a  gallon,  the  temptation  be- 
came exceedingly  great.  As  the  demand  for  them  rose,  extensive  or- 
chards were  planted,  and  fruits  and  grain  were  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  spirit ;  till  at  length  it  threatened  to  become  the  l>ever- 
agc  of  the  country.  The  serious  attention  of  the  benevolent  was 
cuicd  to  it.  The  subjelst  was  discussed  and  urged  in  all  its  import* 
aoce  on  public  notice.  At  last  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
spirits  as  a  drink,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Society*  It  had,  of 
coorae,  to  contend  every  where  with  unreined  appetite  and  pampered 
vice;  but  everv  where  it  fought  to  conqncr. 

'  In  the  short  space  of  its  existence,  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
t(  nifierancc  societies  have  been  formed  ;  embracing  more  than  one 
million  two  hundred  und  lifty  thousand  members.  More  than  three 
thousand  distilleries  have  been  8top])ed  ,^  and  more  than  seven  thousand 
persona  who  dealt  in  spirits  have  neclined  the  trade.  Upwards  of  one 
thousand  vessels  have  abandoned  their  use ;  and,  most  marvellotis  of 
all !  it  is  said  that  above  ten  thousand  drunkards  have  been  redaimel 
from  intoxication. 

'  I  really  know  of  no  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  people, 
or  of  any  people,  so  exhilarating  as  this.  It  discovers  that  power  of 
self-government,  which  is  the  leading  element  of  all  national  greatness, 
in  an  unexampled  decree.' 

Our  fourth  inmiiry  went  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  drunken - 
acss  should  thus  oe  distinguished  from  other  vices; — whether  the 
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propriety  ot  establish  in  an  Anti-Covetous  Society,  or  an  Anti- 
Ro'Tucry  Society,  couUl  not  with  equal  plausibilily  be  su^^iaiued. 
We  iind  they  could  not.        »       r      .      »  • 

'  We  have  no  inclination  to  enter  here  on  a  discussion,  either  of  the 
grounds  of  association  for  great  moral  purposes,  or  of  the  Hinitb  which 
shouhl  be  assii^iicd  to  such  association.  It  is  eaough  for  us  to  know, 
that  the  priuciple  of  association  has  received  the  cordial,  and  we  niiijLt 
i^nUKt  aodj  unanimous,  approbation  of  the  Christian  world,  as  iluia* 
tiated  in  the  nnmbcfa»  the  tunda,  and  the  success  of  Bible,  and  Mis- 
maaarj,  and  Education  Societies,  and  all  those  noble  institntions  which 
are  the  glory  of  our  day.  To  enter  on  a  general  exposition  of  the 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  societies  against  drunkenness, 
would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  at  present  spare  ;  but 
a  few  hints  on  so  plain  a  subject,  are  fully  sufficient  for  satisfying  a 
candid  inquirer. 

'  1.  The  extent  and  the  enormity  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness,  its  de^ 
solating  influence  on  all  that  is  excellent  in  individuals,  families,  the 
whole  oommonity,  call  loudly  for  the  most  powerful  and  concentrated 
agenc?  that  can  be  employed  for  its  overthrow.  Those  who  have  read 
the  liigest.  ef  Evidence,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Drunkenness,  must  feel  this,  and  let  those  who  have  not  read  it,  im* 
mediately        that  most  impcirtaut  document  a  serious  perusal. 

*  2.  Drunkenness  is  not  uiily  in  itself  one  of  the  jL!:reat  master  evils 
'  of  our  day,  but  to  its  direct  and  indirect  iufluences,  in  creating  or  ag- 
gravatiiii^  other  evUs,  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  By  associating 
aoainst  £imkenness,  we  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  bearing 
aS  nuuner  of  fruity  not  for  the  healing,  but  for  the  destructioii  of  ih« 
nations ;  and  by  associating  together  only  for  the  suppression  of  drunk<l 
enness,  apparently,  we  are  really  organizing  a  system  admirably  cal- 
culated to  ]>revent  or  to  suppress  very  many  of  the  evils  on  aoooont 
of  which  the  land  mourns. 

'  What  benevolent  Society  is  there  which  has  not  Ijt  en  benefited  by 
the  Temperance  Society  ?  l)u  Clothing  Societies,  and  Destitute  Sick 
Sodettes,  and  Bible  Societies,  complain  unjustly  that  drunkenness  is  a 
most  gigantic  barrier  across  the  road  of  theur  usefulness?  Clothing 
and  BiUes,  and  every  thing  valuable,  fiv  to  the  pawn-broker»%  at  the 
command  of  intemperate  appetite.  Three-fourths,  it  is  asserted, 
th(>  degraded  poverty  of  our  land,  may  be  traced  to  intemperance.  Cut 
off,  therefore,  by  means  of  Temperance  Soeieties,  the  source  of  this  po- 
verty, and  the  evil  ceitses.  A  similar  illustration  may  be  p;iven  in  refer- 
ence to  disease.  ^Vily  multiply  hospitals  when  the  prevention  of  such  a 
mass  of  disease  is  so  closely  within  our  reach  ?  Dr.  Gordon  states,  iu 
his  Evidence  before  the  Parliamentarv  Committee  on  Dmnkenness 
that  sixty-Jive  per  etnt,  of  the  diseasea  in  the  London  Hosjutsl  owe 
their  disease  to  intemperance.  The  simple  inquiry,  therefotej  is,  shall 
we  associate  merely  for  the  cure,  and  not  also  W  the  ptmntion^  of 
disease?  We  mi^ht  on  to  illustrate  the  same  position  by  a  refer- 
eiicc  to  erime,  reminding  our  readers,  that  threc-foHrths,  perhaps,  of 
those  eonrined  m  our  gaols,  have  been  led  on  and  hardened  in  crime, 
by  means  of  spirituous  iiquor ;  but  we  would  rather  iix  atteiUioM  on 
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Um  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  educutiuu  and  religion.  How  caii 
Ibtdntailntd  pay  fiv  tlift  jilmrvj  morale  or  ivUgious  eduontioii  of  his 
fUUrai;  Bad  how  can  his  childron  be  «X|Meted  .to  attea4»  on 
gntnitous  edacatmB,  naked  and  atarving,  through  their  father's  dnuikn 
eoness  ?  We  have  a  noht  to  expect,  that  all  3x9  Ideods  of  edua»tieli 
will  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Temperance  Society ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  exf)ect  that  the  tnily  rehVioiis  M  ill  be 
with  us,  not  because  a  man  must  become  tumperaLc  before  lie  In  eemies 
religious,  for  this  is  false,  but  because  of  the  inliueace  which  drunk-^ 
CDaett  exereiaea  in  excluding  its  victims  and  their  depeudeutji  from 
titt  nwiiit  of  lefimiMiMi.  The  whole  history  of  Tempemee  So* 
deliei»  prores  them  to  be  M8t  cffieieat  aaxiliaM  to  Ihe  pnadbiiig  of 
Ae  vitML 

*  3.  The  suppression  of  drunkeaaen  is  a  most  appropriate  object 
for  general  association,  hectinse  so  manv  e:in  miite  in  it,  without  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  for  the  accomplishracut  of  an  inestimable  good.  This 
requires  no  explanntion  to  those  who  know  that  the  fundnmentfil  prin- 
ciple uf  the  Temperance  Society  is*  We  resolve  to  refrain  from  distilled 
i^rit,  and  promote  temperance. 

'  4  Tbe  systom  of  Tem^eranee  SooMtiee  ia  simple  and  eempvehensive* 
&th1  practicEU ;  plain  and  palpable  to  the  oomprehension  of  the  weakest. 
While  a  iMinwIott  of  the  whole  aystom  en  seriptiuml  principiea,  and 
its  advocacy  by  scnptural  motives,  alone  can  warrant  expectations  of 
successj  those  influenced  by  religious  principle  may  benent  others  by 
oxutin<];  with  them,  and  by  their  joint  eiforts  dimminate  invaluable 
blessings  thrnuf^himt  the  comnmnity- 

'  5.  Very  many  causes,  wkich  it  is  unuece:i«ary  to  enumerate,  ex- 
pQW  the  tMk  of  lefisnsing  intempentoheUto  and  coitoma  to  oootelBpt 
end  ridieiile»  as  well  ea  melw  the  aitiuitiim  of  the  leforaied  dnitUnurd 
peculiarly  trying;  end  ihenfore,  all  that  nnion  eta  effect  is  required, 
tesnable  thoee  who  refbrnit  Mid  who  are  reformed,  to  hold  fast  their 
hrtegrity,  and  go  right  onward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  safety. 

*  6.  The  precept  end  example  of  the  influential  classes  have  been  a 
main  cause  of  drunkenness,  by  establishing  the  poit^i^n,  distilled  spirit, 
a*  a  customary  drink,  and  associating  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
whh  social  and  mercantile  intercourse ;  it  in  absolutely  uecesbary, 
thodbte^  tint  the  mllueiitaal  shonidl*'  m  tbe  meat  effective  UMuuMr, 
tutthaneelves  to  imdo  the  oNnl  of  whieh  they  have  tmhappily  been 
tbe  eanse, — to  teach  truth  where  they  have  t*ngfat  fidaehooo^to  de» 
nsnee  distilled  spirit*  Mrhibh  they  ismerly  eoontenauced, — to  banish 
intempenite  customs  and  practices, — to  promote  the  reformation  of 
drunkards,  to  secure  perseverance  in  sobriety  by  the  temperate ;  — in 
one  word,  to  promote  temperance  ;  nnd  this  they  can  do  by  no  instru- 
mentality so  eilectual  as  the  establishment  of  Tempemace  jSocieties.'-— 
Bdfut  Temperance  Advocate. 

Last  of  all,  we  demanded  Scripture  wsnant  for  the  principle^ 
iMl  the  following  ig  submitted. 

Tdeve  Is^  as  we  constantly  alEnn,  only  one  remedy  ibr  sin  ofbtvit 
kind,  and  that  is  io  be  fenntf  In  the  gospel  of  Christ;  for  thAt  "  ft 
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tlie  povMT  of  God  nolo  oohitko,  to  emy  ono  that  bdiMOi.''  0«r 
plon^  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  auoooKful,  must  be  built  on  tbis  foundi^ 
tion ;  and  in  truth,  it  implies  certain  principleji  which  are  to  be  fomui 

only  in  the  <jospcl.  For  example:  tnr  pospel  lends  us  to  renounce 
gin,  and  to  be  zealous  for  holino5;s  ;  "  for  the  grace  of  God  that  bring- 
eth  salvation  liath  apj>eured  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godlj,  in  this  pfeoeat  wotld ;  lookmg  Ibr  that  Moaaed  nope,  bm  tha 
glonoas  appearing  of  tbe  great  OmI  and  our  Sarioor  Jeana  Cbriat^ 
who  gam  nnnself  for  us,  that  he  might  xodeena  us  from  all  iniqult^r 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  ]>eculinr  people,  ronlotis  of  good  works." 

*  The  fTospel  aho  tenches  us  to  have  a  tender  ro'^fird  for  others,  5?av- 
ing,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  liis  ow  n  thiiig?*,  but  every  man  ala*  i>ii 
the  things  ut  others."  The  jgwpei  teaches  us  to  deny  ourselves  for  the 
aake  of  otiiers,  saying,  '*  Wo  tlMn  that  ara  atroog  ought  to  boar 
iaimitiaa  of  tbo  wcu,  and  not  to  nloav  oataelvea.  Let  every  one 
of  na  ploase  his  neighboitr>  for  his  good,  to  editotion  ;  for  even  Chiiit 
pleased  not  himself,  but,  as  it  is  written,  *  The  reproaches  of  them 
that  reprofiched  thee,  fell  on  me."*  Lastly,  the  gospel  teaches  us,  by 
example  and  precept,  to  "consider  one  luiother,  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works."  Let  us  now  apply  the&e  principles  to  the  object 
proposed.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  in  a'society,  calloa  a  "  Temperance 
Sneaky t**  bj  wbioh  #e  agree  to  obaorve  ontam  mlea,  biadiag  na  to 
temperance.  The  principle  of  making  a  covenant  Ibr  auoh  a  porpoai 
la  good  and  satiptnial,  for  we  ollaii  reed  of  such  oovoDants  among  ^ 
Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Asa,  we  fire  told.  '*  they  entered  into  f\  core- 
iiant  tf)  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  soul ;  that  whoiit»ever  would  nt>t  .seek  the  Lord  Gtxi  of 
Israel  should  he  put  to  death,  whether  snudl  or  great,  whether  man 
or  woman.  And  thev*  awm  into  the  Lord  witb  a  load  voko,  and 
with  ahontinsi  end  with  tmmpeta,  and  with  oomets ;  and  all  Jndah 
rejoiced  at  the  oath :  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their  hear^  and 
sought  him  with  their  whole  desire ;  and  he  was  found  of  them  ;  and 
the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about."  In  Nehemiah  also  we  read, 
that  the  Jews  made  a  similar  covenant,  and  the  names  are  given  of 
uoirly  an  hundred  persons  who  signed  it.  Now  if  the  Jews  made  a 
ODvenant  to  renounce  idolatry,  why  should  not  we  to  roMNinoo  &nnk» 
onnoM?    In  thia  let  all  aober  join,  and  bear  the  infimntim  of 

thooo  who  are  less  established  in  temperance.  The  devil  is  too  strong 
for  ns  singly ;  let  us  then  strive  to  resist  him,  fm  a  three-fold  oord  ia 
not  Guickiy  broken/ — Rev.  Thomas  Newton. 

'  Temperance  Societies  lay  as  their  foundation  two  ^reat  laws. 
Christian  charity  and  self-preservation.  They  neither  propose  to  em- 
plov  a  means  of  reformation  su^rior  to  the  Gospel,  nor  different  from 
itt  not  merely  to  put  into  practical  operation  prmctplei  which  the  goa- 
pd  has  taught.  There  is  no  aooonnt,  it  is  true,  of  their  establishment 
in  the  New  Testament,  more  than  of  the  establishment  of  Bible  or 
Missionary  Societies ;  but  all  the  principles  on  which  they  arc  founded, 
and  which  they  teach,  are  to  be  found  there.  Their  object  is  to  pro- 
duce a  great  ehanfje  on  public  o])inion  and  practice;  their  in;»lruinent 
for  effecting  Uiis  is  not  coercion  in  any  form,  but  simply  the  Truth 
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spoken  in  love. — Knowing  that  prevention  is  l>etter  than  cure,  their 
desire  is  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  drunkenness,  and  these  sources  they 
coDceiye  are  found  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  temperate.  Be- 
iKfing  the  flonuiiiiiiity  to  mboar  under  groia  deeeptkni  mpestiag  iIm 
piwertjes  of  intoxieaiting  liqaon,  thef  m  ansMMis  to  tikSt  diieoMloB, 
•id  to  disseminate  truth.    It  is  their  object  also  to  ftwaken  pobUc  al^ 
tention  to  the  incalenkUe  and  increasiiig  evib  of  intetnpenmee,  under 
which  oar  country  groans,  tind  to  the  imperative  calls  upon  evtry  man 
to  employ  the  nirans  with  which  God  has  furnished,  him  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  phigue  before  which  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in  our 
iand  is  fading  away.    Past  years  have  furnished  delightful  evidence 
that  union  is  strength ;  and  this  princijgle  they  are  desirous  of  tumiiiff 
to  good  aoooont,  bf  direoting  aaahnt  intemperaoee  dM  coooMrtwitiBa 
aineiiee  iMtfa  of  the  piooept  and  example  or  tempeiate  uin.  Te»- 
ptrance  sodetict  are  sodeties  of  the  temperate*  nnitedt  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  principle,  but  of  a  common  practice  abeUBaing 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  and  discountenancing  the  causes  ana 
practiccH  of  intemperance.    A  (general  view  of  the  principles  and  ob-' 
jects  of  these  societies  I  now  lay  before  you. 

'The  gospel  is  emphatically  the  law  of  liberty" — the  liberty  of 
doing  wluit  lore  makes  delightAiL  It  is  most  cootistent  with  such 
Vkutf  to  make  every  sacrMee  condstent  with  health  and  do^,  rrther 
than  cast  a  itnnbling-block  in  the  mf  of  a  brother.  The  Christiaa 
has  the  highest  warrant  for  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  yet  he  cheerfnllj' 
hngon  his  right  when  the  exercise  of  it  would  hurt  the  conscience  of 
a  brother,  would  excite  prejudice  against  religion,  or,  by  the  power  of 
example,  would  induce  a  brother  to  sin.  "  ft  is  good/'  says  the  un- 
erring oracle,  "  neither  to  cat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing 
whereby  thy  brother  stnmbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."  The 
Ghiiatiaii  ia  sot  IhvMden  the  nie  of  wine,  as  the  Naaailte  ef  eld ;  he 
.does  net  eoosider  the  nee  of  wine  to  be  elnital;  yet,  when  he  linda  tfait 
hiiase  of  iHne  tbrowe  a  temptation  in  his  breaier^e  way*  and  afisfda 
in  apology  ibr  exceaa^-^when  he  finds  that  intemperale  <^nions  and 
practices  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  so  many  stumble, 
and  are  offended,  and  made  weak, — then  he  suits  his  conduct  to  exist- 
ing circumstances :  his  language  is — "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
hot  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  and  I  will  not  use,  while  the  world 
stands,  that  whereby  1  make  piy  brother  to  offend." 

Tht  apoatle  Ptad  would  haw  commended  hia  brother  Timothy  for 
Jttfaig  en  ttda  good  and  whelcsoie  mle  of  ChriatiaD  darity^  had  oat 
llie  infirm  state  of  his  health  required  the  medicinal  virtue  of  a  small 
portion  of  wine.  Plaiil  therefeie  exhorts  him,  in  the  spirit  of  medical 
jW^.'»cription,  "  to  use  no  longer  water,"  as  his  only  drink,  according  to 
his  former  practice,  but  to  use  a  UtUe  wine  for  his  siomac/i*  sake  and 
his  often  injirmilies. 

*  ^Though,  therefore,  a  certain  use  of  wine  is  allowed  in  Scripture, 
yet  every  man  is  not  only  at  perfect  liberty  to  refiain  from  ita  vae 
tMiteW  pleases,  bm  there  are  drenmotanoea  in  which  ahatinenoe  fieoi 
iHPittlguy  commendable,  and  oonaiatent  with  th^  noblest  principlea 
ef^C^ristianity.*'  *  Theva  is  nothing  wrong  in  abstinence  from  any  par« 
iiilM  biwil  If innt  nr  nf  ffiiTr    WhUe  an  ali-beuntiiiil  Ood  haa  te^ 
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irfiM  w  with  « ikh  vari«ky  of  artiflki  ef  lwd»  W  hat  Ipid  at  wite 
ttpniniwityof  ■rfngoichiiiddtt  <f  tba  jifcwt  Madi^  Sane  of 
tiMn  wa  iM^  fikiKMe,  others  ratee^  as  aw  taHe  «r  aor  ream  dktateg. 

There  is  no  oreach  of  a  divine  command,  no  disrespect  shown  to  the 
good  creaturps  of  God,  in  making  a  choice  among  the  different  articles 
of  meat  ur  (if  drink.  Every  man  is  exercising  such  ciH)ici\  fre*;ly, 
every  day,  for  the  !<iuke  uf  hit>  health  or  his  apatite;  and  uu  uae 
oounts  it  wrong.  Should  either  bbiaie*  then»  or  ndieale  be  attached 
la  luBi  who  abataiaa  ftr  Aa  aake  of  hia  caDacianoa?  Uaa  aay  bms  a 
li^t  to  compel  me  to  driak  vino*  or  to  quote  in  justificatiaB  af  hia 
tyrannical  conduct,  "  Eveiy  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  mrtliiQ^  to 
be  refused?"  I  have  just  m  ^innX  a  ri«iht  nut  to  drink  as  another 
has  to  drink  ;  and  tcnii)tTancc  sucicties  will  de;?erve  the  prais»*  of  all 
gix)d  iiii'ii  if,  ill  the  midst  uf  a  ho&L  of  couij>ulM>rv  CMst((ins  end  courte- 
aie3,  they  siiuuld  be  able  to  do  no  more  tluin  e&tatdish  the  right  of  re- 
Ibaing. 

'  In  aalabliahing  such  a  right,  they  will  be  doing  no  diahoooor  to 
Uim  who,  though  the  Creator  of  lha  vine,  commanded  the  Naxarites 
to  abstain  from  all  that  it  produces,  and  who  highly  commended  the 
descendants  of  Rechab  fnr  evidencing,  by  abstinence  from  wine,  their 
obedience  the  wise  injuiu  tion  of  Jonadab  their  father.  No  siiicere 
Christian  can  consider  aij^tmeuce  from  wine  to  be  iyinful,  after  iiuving 
reflected  on  the  language  of  Christ  respecting  Jobs  the  Baptist : 
«  Among  th«ra»*'  «ia  he»  **  that  ara  bam  of  woam,  thaaa  bath  aai 
lisen  a  gfoator  than  Julm/*  and  |at  "John  came  neither  eating  bfid 
•or  dnwag  wiao."   To  wmammd  to  abstoia  ia  aatl-Ariirian   to  db- 

alain  18  an  exercise  of  Christian  liberty. 

*  We  require  juit  Im-  tnltl.  then,  of  tho  allusions  made  in  Scriptiin' 
iu  tlie  use  of  wine.  W  e  know  them  ;  but  we  know,  too,  that  the 
uauai  beverage  of  the  Jews  was  wutcr,  and  that  the  Jewti  were  de* 
awvdlj  oanBdagad  •  tcmyatato  peojde.  No  iMnbor  af  »  Twnpafaaea 
ftadaty  aaatrto  that  it  ia  amM  to  drink  wiao-  he  has  daaira  to  afis 
%  stigma  to  its  modante  iiaa;  all  that  he  contanda  lor  ia  that  what  ia 
perfectly  hiwfnl  may,  under  pccidiar  circumstances,  become  inexpe- 
dient :  in  the  midst  of  unbounded  intern j>erance,  he  is  anxious  to  draw, 
between  his  own  practice  nnd  that  of  tlie  multitude,  a  clearly  defined 
line  of  separation ;  and  being  niobt  desirous  not  only  to  shun  all  ap- 
pearance of  evil»  bat  to  mark,  in  the  stroogeat  manner,  bis  abborreaoo 
of  iatoMBamea  ia  all  ite  atigea,  he  tfidaaoaa  hy  hia  ^lectiea  hia  eon- 
diction  thai  the  state  and  taaie  of  sociafey  have  been  gnovamly  fitiated 
— he  withdraws  himsc  If  from  all  connection  with  those  npinitmi  aad 
practices  Tiy  which,  in  the  present  depraved  state  of  society,  the  use  of 
intoxicitiiiL:  liquor  is  made  essential  to  health  and  social  intercourse, 
and  from  which,  as  the  most  prolific  of  all  sources,  springs  the  over- 
whelming drunkenness  of  our  day. 

'  Seeb  a  eooneof  ooedMfe  wonld  be  meat  jnariiiabie  and  proper  em 
wiidi  respaot  to  the  wum  i»ually  spoken  of  ia  SecipterB.  It  wKf  he 
kid  down  as  a  maml  position  that  ail  viaaiia  caoatiiea  aae  tom^oiat^ 
IVaacc,  with  all  its  inndelity,  sets  a  noble  example  of  temperance. 
But,  suppose  that  in  such  rt  rntmtry  as  France  wine  should  be  so  hor- 
ribly aUuiied  m  tu  become  tite  Uuie  and  curse  uf  live  country,  then  the 
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tndj  Christian  spirit  would  call  for  extraordinary  means  of  reformu- 
tun  taitod  to  eztnordnitiy  oxt^nciat;  aad  to  ttoid  erery  apology 
for  exoeto*  as  well  as  to  stamp  evil  pratdMa  with  the  strongest  repn>* 
bation,  would  ahstaia  fron  thift  vtueh  OKised  stumbling,  and  offoma^ 

nnd  we:ikTief?s.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  article  abused  being  a 
gixxi  creature  of  God  would  present  no  objection  to  such  a  course  of 
conduct ;  for  aii  article  ^ood  in  itself  mav  he  so  ])rostituted  as  to  render 
its  use  by  an  cnlighteped  conscientious  mind  wholly  inexpedient.  The 
oiMit  ofciod  In  Merito  to  idols  vm  Mikuagjed  lo  ito  nalara  by  being 
yi— sated  to  tbat  which,  as  a  neie  cnatove  of  imogioatioii,  **  is  noCbing 
la  tbe  worid** — it  did  not  cease  from  being  a  good  creature  of  God; 
and  yet  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  hesitate  to  abstain  from  it,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  prostituted  to  base  purposes.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  {umiiar  ilhistrntions  in  a  multitude  of  rases,  where  the  wise 
ana  conscientious  ub&tain  from  things  inditferent^  solely  because  they 
bave  been  abused. 

*  The  Btote  of  soeiely  with  us,  hvmftt,  is  wboUy  dtflerent  fimm 
wkm%  it  is  ia  viooos  ooonftriso— from  what  it  was  in  the  temperate 
JadcB.  By  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — ^a  powerfully  intoxicating  sti- 
niulus — a  filse  taste  has  been  created,  wliicb  Itt.ithes  the  light  weak 
wines  of  the  East,  and  which  is  grail ually  exulting  the  strength  of  all 
intoxicutini;  liquors  to  that  false  stuiidard  which  ardent  spirits  have 
created.  What  would  the  simple  fermented  iuicu  of  the  grape  be  to  a 
populatiea  like  om»  swaUownig  down  suoi  huge  masses  of  liquid 
ave^  E^ea  our  best  wiaes  are  mixed  with  aadilnted  difldlled  qpms; 
and  yet  such  is  the  depraved  taste  sf  the  ffwet  majority  of  our  people 
that  even  for  them  they  have  no  relish.  Even  with  them  the  procese 
of  intoxication  is  too  slow,  excitement  rises  too  feebly  and  graaunllv  ; 
and  thi  refore,  among  the  buiic  of  the  population,  wines  and  all  weak 
iuioxicuting  liquors  are  in  small  demaud.  Strength,  not  flavour,  is  the 
iccMiBfieedation  to  every  man  whose  ^hjiseX  is  to  get  dnailc 

« The  eigimieat  teaded  ea  Ghristisa  chsiHy  £nr  ■t.^feS^fUCT 
viae,  as  the  simple  jnioe  of  the  grape,  leesiiwss  mttdh  edditisoel 
strength  wh«n  appiied  to  a  liquor  mixed  as  our  wines  are  with  siielhsi 
substance  of  a  most  dangerous  and  inflammatory  intoxicating  pro- 
perty. Against  the  use  of  this  substance, — at'siinst  distilled  spirits  aa 
a  nccetssiu^  or  luxury  of  life» — Temperaace  bucieties  lift  up  their  s»> 
lemnprotest. 

'  Tae  ase  of  wine  being  reoc^niaed  ia  Soriptnre  gives  ao  wsriaat 
whatever  Ibr  the  ase  of  every  sabsteaoe  psssessing  iatancitine  propeiw 
tke.  No  wise  man  would  attempt  to  argue  that  hecaise  wiae^  in  a 

weak  state,  may  be  used  in  small  quantities  on  certain  occasions  with«> 
out  injury,  therefore  the  daily  use  of  strong  wines  is  safe,  nnd  there- 
fori'  it  is  right  and  salutary  to  bring  into  ct)mnion  ujse  any  iutoxicatiag 
substance,  whatever  be  the  violence  of  its  intoxicating  powers.  I'he 
use  of  wine  fumisbes  ao  veifaat  ftr  the  aae  e£  distilbd  spirits.  No 
■wmlitien  firom  Oed,  ao  dictete  of  ODauasB  ssase,  everpNaeaaosd  thens 
to  be  a  proper  substitute.  That  they  have  been  sabstitated  is  a  me- 
laacbolf  truth ;  tbat  they  should  be  is  a  pernicious  error,  whses  fttel 
Conscfjucnces  hnve  invaded  the  peaw  of  ahnost  »'vrrv  fninih-. 

'  These  positions  weuld  hold  gwod  were  Yfim  ootlnug  more  thau  di* 
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luicd  liident  bpiriu ;  fur  in  the  weakness  of  the  intoxicating  aiaieriui 
there  weidd  he  eeinparative  n&ibf»  Tbe  use  of  nCikil  sad  tmler,  as  a 
safe  medidne,  would  fdtiiish  no  wanaat  fat  diinkliiff  ▼itriel.  Bst 
wine  is  not  diluted  ardent  spirit.  It  is  a  distinct  substance,  which 
hohls  ardent  i^rit  in  Ghemioal  solution  with  other  ingredients,  hj 
which  the  dangerous  ptopeities  of  the  ardent  spirit  are  partly  nen> 
tralised. 

'  The  argument  for  the  ordinary  nse  <if  o[>inm,  is  stronger  than  for 
that  of  ardent  spirits,  since  the  former  is  a  production  of  nature,  the 
latter  of  art ;  and  since,  on  acooont  of  the  one  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion ebiedy,  the  other  the  passioos,  a  eonninnity  would  be  ealer  with 
opium  in  oommon  use  than  with  ardent  spirits.  But  wIk^  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Chnstiaa  soeietyy  would  advocate  the  moderate  uae  of 
opium  ? 

'  In  Ifwking,  however,  to  medical  works,  we  find  ardent  spirits  and 
opinm  classed  under  the  samo  head,  ns  possessing  exactly  similar  pro- 
pt  rLies.  They  are  botli  narcdtics,  pussessing,  according  to  the  m«ining 
ot  the  name,  a  stupifyiug,  deaduuiug  influence.  They  are  both,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word>  PoMomr.  Ardent  spirits  ma^  not  kill  as 
quickly,  when  taken  habitually,  as  areeniG*  but  they  will  as  surdy ; 
and  the  few  exceptions,  which  lay  the  fouadatisa  of  the  drunkova 
sickly  jests  about  slow  pmsom,  affoid  no  more  warrant  for  habitual  use 
than  the  resuscitation  of  a  man  who  had  been  an  hour  under  water 
would  sanction  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  Every  habitual  drinker 
of  ardent  spirits,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  consequoncrs,  i«?  ns  really 
aiid  truly  a  suicide  as  he  who  seeks  a  desper^ito  eacape  ironi  conscience 
upon  the  nearest  tree,  or  in  the  neighbouring  pool.' — Professor  JL.d" 
gar. 

'  I  sball  dose  my  notme  ef  ehjeetMiiis»  by  adTorttng  to  a  fteliiig 
wUdh  indisposes  many  to  enrol  themselves  as  membem^  because  they 
are  required  to  sign  a  declaration.    From  all  tiiat  J  hsrve  observed,  I 

can  repird  this  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  over-nice  scrupulosity, 
which  they  can  neither  well  dehne,  nor  ofl'er  any  solid  reason  for. 
Some  seem  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  vow.  It  is  not  so.  Tiic  de- 
claration is  mereij^  an  expression  of  present  detemiiuatiun,  and,  by  an 
open  avowal  of  existing  ocmviction,  giving  your  public  testimony  against 
the  eviL  As  it  is  a  rauntary  aet  on  your  part,  the  name  that  is  en* 
rolled  to^lay  csa  be  withdrawn  to-monow  %  and  as  no  redpvoeal  ^bm 
exists,  &rther  than  consistsnt  oonduct,  while  you  do  remain  amembov 
the  obligation  is  no  longer  binding  than  tiu  yon  dieose  to  annul  it 
A^rain,  others  think  they  as  effectual!  v  serve  the  cause,  by  acting  on 
the  principle,  without  becominsr  members.  This  is  a  delusion  ;  it 
wants  some  of  the  essential  requisites  which  constitute  the  strenixth  of 
our  cause.  It  wants  the  public  testimony  against  the  evil,  which  iorms 
one  of  the  chief  elements  for  ooonteracting  it.  It  divests  your  example 
ef  mndi  of  that  iiilliicnee«  which  the  simple  foot  that  you  are  a  msuH 
her,  would  kad  to  it.  It  deprives  ns  of  toe  advantages  of  that  unisu 
and  oambfaiation,  which  are  found  to  oive  strength  and  suooem  to  every 
other  cause,  for  it  is  a  long  established  maxim*  tliat  "union  is 
stretJirth."  There  are  others  who  consider  it  an  impeachment  of  their 
principles^  by  inierrijig  that  they  cannot  keep  themselves  sober,  with- 
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out  such  an  obligation.  It  implies  no  such  insiuuatiuu  ugaiiist  those 
vlio  poness  better  princmles ;  and  tjie  fiiet^  tbat  it  it  temperate  mea 
vluiai  ire  principally  wieo  to  bteooie  memben,  repeb  eneh  an  inainua^ 
tiQo.  Bnt»  have  you  no  sympathy  fiv  your  weaker  brethren  whe 
poneiB  them  wet?  Many  of  thempomeaa  no  each  principles  as  can 
rtay  their  minds  against  the  insidious  allurements  of  this  deceitful 
enemy.  And  in  the  absence  of  such,  is  it  not  vvpII  to  anchor  their 
minds  by  such  an  obligation,  to  prevent  tomptatioa  from  br«mkiug 
them  away,  and  driving  them  continually  on  the  quick-sands  of  de- 
Itntction  ?  Many  feel  this  obligation,  when  they  would,  feel  no  other ; 
and  it  Is  in  the  simple  fact>  that  they  are  members,  that  their  chief 
ttfety  lies.  It  furnisiieB  an  apology  by  which  they  can  resist  every  so- 
licitation from  their  acquaintances.  It  6xes  tlieir  resolution,  and  settles 
in  their  minds,  that  they  are  done  with  the  practice ;  and  thus  it  ter* 
minates  all  thme  hrmkorincr*?  nnd  desires  whicn  would  betrnv  them  into 
evil.  There  is  a  |)(n\  er  and  a  charm  in  being  a  n)('iiibt.'r,  which  form  a 
iine  panoply  of  defence  to  many^  who  possess  no  higher  principles  to 
^ruiecL  them.' — Collins. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  subject,  declining,  for  reasons  of  our 
o^n,  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and,  for  once,  vacating  the  seat  of 
judgement.    It  is  a  question  of  conscience.    In  this  matter  we 
desire,  most  unfeignedly,  that  every  Christian  should  decide  for 
himself, — and  speedily.    Thus  far  we  may  venture  to  go,  not  as 
Mitisansy  but  as  Christians^ — to  entreat  all  our  readers,  without 
dela]^,  to  give  the  subject  a  lull  and  impartial  oonncleration.  To 
Ais  it  is  entitled^  not  less  by  the  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  public 
mind,  than  br  the  wetsht  of  individual  piety  and  Intell^ence 
which  is  alfcaay  pledged  in  its  iayour*  There  is  now  a  fair  pTe- 
tomption  Uiat  much  is  capable  of  bong  urged  on  its  behalf; — 
diat  it  may  possibly  be  our  imperatiTe  duty  to  join  its  ranks ;  and 
that  eren  ignorance  ma§  invoke  guUt      If  thou  forbear  to 
deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain ;  if  tkou  gayest,  behold  we  knew  if  not :  doth  not  he 
that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it?  and  he  that  keepeth  thy 
soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  work  ? Hitherto,  the  worst  enemy  the  Society 
has  had  to  conterjd  with,  has  been  the  power  of  ridicule :  the 
sharpc^^t  arrofn's  with  wliicb  it  ha^  been  vissailed,  have  been  pointed 
with  a  sneer.    But  this  is  no  test  of  truth  :  if  it  had  been,  Christ- 
ianity itself  would  scarcely  have  survived  the  severity  of  that 
warfare.    We  trust  that  none  will  shrink  from  the  investigation 
through  fear  thfit  it  may  end  in  a  conviction,  that  they  ought  to 
take  ground  whicli  may  prove  disagreeable.    It  is  not  pleasant  to 
give  up  any  gratilication,  however  trilling : — the  more  trifling  the 
enjovTnent,  the  more  vexatious,  oftentimes,  is  restraint.  To  with- 
draw from  our  tables  a  luxury  which  is  on  the  table  of  a  friend, 
or  tu  reiube  to  partake  of  any  thing  which  he  offers,  on  grounds 
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wbkli  imply  disapproval,  and  vhieli  In  liaj  w>wyrti  unftiiidlyf 
may,  WMur  aome  cifcattatancaa,  be  vary  aimo^ing.  Bst  wbaft  ia 
the  Tilue  of  a  ChHatiaBlty  whieli  does  not  include  self-deoialy 
whenever  duty  either  to  God  or  our  neighbour  calls  ibr  it  ?  Oae 
▼ord  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  follies,  the  extravagancies, 
the  inconaistenciea  of  aome  Temperance  advocates,  form  no  valid 
reason  for  declining  a  thorough  examination  into  the  claims  of 
the  Society.  It  is  no  argument  against  fhr  Jss(>^'ffrfro}i,  that  one 
man  refuses  to  drink  coffee,  l)ecau.se  it  is  btiniulating, — that 
another,  after  signing  a  declaration  against  spirits,  half  intoxicates 
himf?elf  with  wine,— that  a  third,  under  pretence  of  sickness, 
hypocritically  and  fraudulently  steals  the  accustomed  dram,  or 
that  a  fourth  doubles  his  allowance  of  bUong  beer,  or  cider,  on 
the  strength  of  ins  abstinence  from  sin.  Every  good  cause  needs 
to  be  preserved  from  its  flieiida.  ft  wonld  toe  ill  mhk  Chriat- 
iaoi^  heraelft  if  she  were  to  he  judged  by  any  of  the  teala  le 
which  we  have  ohjeeled.  How  often  haa  she  been  wounded  in 
the  houae  of  her  friends !   But  what  ia  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  f 


Art  IIL  I.  Arhordttm  Britaniueum ;  or  the  hardy  Trees  of  Britain* 
native  and  foreign,  pictorially  and  botaniailly  deHn(»tedj  and 
scientifically  and  popularly  described.  By  J.  C.  Ijondon*  InOvn 
Numben:  2f  Qd.  each.   London,  1836. 

9»  Ckartitltn  tf  Tt9n.  ByWiUiam  Behmotte.  On  Ziif&  Folim 
4  PhMea,  e«.  London,  1835. 

3.  Rudiments  of  Trees,  from  Saiure.  Six  Nos.^  Is.  each.  I^ondoD, 
183i. 

/T^RUS  at  it  may  be,  that  the  aainute  expresam  of  foliage  ia 
^  not  ncceaaaiy  to  the  genenl  lendering  of  natural  eSxt^  it  ia 
not  less  certam  that  the  atndy  of  leaf,  branch,  and  trunk  with 

idmost  botanical  accuracy,  is  a  part  <  f  Iiis  educational  processea 
which  no  well-judging  artist  will  thnik  it  wise  to  neglect. 
Frequent  occasions  must  occur,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  details, 
and  the  skill  in  their  management  thus  a  (quired,  will  l>e  especially 
demanded.  The  painter  may  be  reqnii  i  d,  or  he  may  feel  it  ex- 
pedient, to  treat  landscape  on  the  princi})les  of  ])ortraiturc,  and 
to  depart  for  a  moment  from  those  higher  systems  and  those  well- 
considered  conventionalities,  which  merge  specific  character  in 
general  forms.  Nor  is  this  close  imitation  so  uniformly  or  essen- 
tildll'  objectionable  aa  aome  would  repareaent  It  ia  an  easy 
matter  to  aneer  at  Dutch  littleneaa  and  Flemiah  ekhoration ;  bi^ 
they  are  eaoelleot  qualitiea  in  thm  right  place,  and  convey  a 
truer  expreaaion  of  ^  thinga  aa  they  are»^  tnan  is  given  by  the 
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(liishing  generalizations  in  which  we  have  too  often  seen  every 
trace  of  fidelity  and  discrimination  swept  away.    Without,  how- 
ever, engaging  in  discussions  that  might  lead  us  inconveniently 
astray  from  our  immediate  business,  and  independently  of  all 
systematic  views  or  individual  practice  in  the  treatment  of  land- 
scape, we  recur  to  our  first  position,  (in  truth  a  self-evident  one, 
though  not  always  adopted  in  actual  tuition,)  that  an  accurate 
study  of  foliage  in  all  its  varieties  and  all  its  manipulations,  is  the 
basis  of  sound  instruction  in  this  branch  of  drawing.    In  our 
younger  days,  this  principle  was  but  partially  recognised,  and 
still  more  rarely  did  it  find  its  way  into  practice.    During  the 
usual  course  of  teaching,  under  a  master  by  no  means  inexj)ert, 
not  once  was  our  attention  called  to  this  point.    Handling,  effect, 
colour,  were  fairly  enough  illustrated;  but  the  materials  on 
which  these  elements  were  to  be  employed,  found  no  place  in  the 
exercise.    Few  learners  were  better  off  in  this  respect  than  our- 
selves, and  most  assuredly  tlie  larger  proportion  was  in  a  yet 
worse  pliglit.    Yet  there  had  been  able  efforts  made  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  this  injurious  state  of  things ;  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a  series  of  engravings  by  John  Cozens,  dated  in  17ii9, 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  excellently  ada])ted  to  their  obviously 
intended  purpose.    They  are,  apparently,  a  mixture  of  acquatint 
and  soft-ground  etching,  and  they  exhibit  the  characters  of  the 
more  important  trees  with  much  spirit  and  cleverness.    We  re- 
member to  have  seen,  many  years  back,  a  publication  of  some 
half  dozen  folio  pages,  by  a  much  inferior  artist,  but  whose  name 
was  also  Cozens,  on  a  singular  plan,  of  which  the  execution  was 
not  worthy  of  the  conception.    The  skeletons  of  different  trees 
were  represented,  each  in  its  own  compartment,  with  stem  and 
,  branch,  as  in  the  wintry  state ;  while  the  general  form  of  the 
summer  clothing  was  indicated  by  a  lighter  shadow.    It  must 
have  been  somewhat  later,  we  suppose,  when  Gilpin  published, 
from  his  brother  s  drawings,  the  few  but  instructive  specimens  of 
branch  and  spray  which  occur  in  his  work  on  Forest  Scenery. 

The  first  work,  however,  that  obtained  extensive  popularity, 
and  effected  a  bencHcial  change  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  was 
Laporte's  well  known  series  on  the  "  Characters  of  Trees'";  a 
publication  which,  with  many  defects,  and  very  few  of  the  higher 
excellencies  of  art,  was  yet  distinguished  by  spirited  and,  on  the 
whole,  expressive  execution.    His  handling  was  free  and  fluent; 
his  manner  unsubstantial  but  unaffected ;  and  his  processes  alto- 
gether  intelligible  and  readily  imitable.    Some  thirty  years  since, 
Ackerman  published  a  collection  of  trees  by  Huet  Villiers,  an 
artist  of  some  skill,  but  not,  we  should  imagine,  previously  ex- 
ercised in  this  direction :  some  of  his  subjects  are  fairly  treated, 
but  the  major  part  arc  very  common-place,  and  his  trunks,  with 
few   exceptions,  are  mere  school-boy's  work.    The  intervening 
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period  jias  provided  an  ample  supply  of  xieh  and  scientifiG  pro- 
duction. Delamotte,  both .  on  a  larae  and  amall  acale,  is  ad- 
miialde :  hts  etchings  axe  of  llie  old  sehooly  and  his  large  studies  of 
loKst  trees  ave  of  distingnished  merit.  Har&g  has,  in  his  Tarious 
pnblicationSy  given  some  excellent  Ulostrations  of  sylvan  scenery ; 
and  we  have  seen  a  specimen  or  two  by  Bamaid,  of  good  execution. 
A  year  or  two  back,  a  very  elaborate  series,  but  on  a  principle  that 
appears  to  us  altogether  mistaken,  was  lithographed  by  an  artist 


not  as  modified  by  the  atmospheric  media  and  the 


The  works  actually  before  us  are  of  various  though  consider- 
able merit.  The  *'  Rudiment«  of  Trees is  the  title  of  an  un- 
pretending but  clever  scries,  treated  with  much  spirit  and  con- 
siderable originality  :  no  name  is  given  on  the  cover,  but  the 
plate  is  inscribed,  J.  \Vrightson.  Mr.  Delamotte^s  "  Characters 
arc  marked  with  much  of  his  peculiar  talent,  though  wc  do  not 
admire  them  quite  so  highly  as  some  of  his  former  productions. 
They  are  drawn  on  sine,  a  mediom  said  to  possess  some  ad*' 
vantages  over  stone:  we  could  ftncj  that  the  effect,  though 
clearer,  is  not  quite  so  rich. 

Mr.  Loudon^s  .^r^ofe^tfrn  BrUanfiicum  ^  will,  when  com- 
pleted, he  a  work  of  oonsideraUe  extent,  reasonable  nrioe,  and 
great  utility.  The  execution  of  the  plates  is  respectable,  Imt  Ae 
foliage,  especially  abont  the  central  and  finfeshortened  parts,  is 
defidmit  in  character ;  and  the  handling  is  not  so  mudi  that  cf 
an  artist  working  on  a  ihvourite  subject,  as  of  an  amateur  ready 
with  the  crayon,  but  not  master  of  its  higher  and  more  expressive 
management.  Perhaps  this  may  be  a  little  hypercritical,  and  we 
are  not  unwilling  that  it  should  be  so  taken :  our  standard  of 
exoellencp,  however,  is  partly  supplied  by  Mr.  London  himself, 
who  has,  in  some  of  the  Numbers  of  his  "  Natural  History** 
Magazine,  given  some  nearly  perfect  s]iccimens  of  tree-portrait, 
in  wood-cuts  hy  Williams  from  drawings  bv  Strutt.  For  the 
rest,  Mr.  Loudon's  "  Arboretum  merits  strong  recommendation 
as  supplying  a  dcficiencv  that  has  ioug  been  felt :  the  letter-press 
is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Having  had  ucca.sion  lo  introduce  Mr.  Strutt's  name,  it  would 
Imj  liaidly  tail  lo  pass  it  by  without  giving  him  his  just  jirai^c  as 
the  facile  princeps  of  artists  in  this  department.  I  lit  three 
numbers,  all  we  believe  that  have  appeared,  of  his  IMieiee 
Sffharum^^  contain  some  fine  exam^Aes  of  fiwest  scenery  in  a 
series  of  bold  and  masterly  etchings.   His  ^  S^va  BrUanmcar 
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containing  fifty  jxirtraits  of  v^irioas  trees,  executed,  as  we  liave 
somewhere  seen  it  stated,  in  lithography:  tlicy  have,  however, 
the  appearance,  to  complete  deception,  of  finished  etchings. 
They  are,  as  subjects,  admirably  selected  :  as  drawings,  they  are 
of  exquisite  workmanship :  and  as  a  collection,  they  are  full  of 
instruction  to  the  artist,  and  of  interest  to  the  lover  either  of  art 
or  of  nature. 


Art.  IV.  Sumc  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  By  John,  Biahop  of  Lincoln.  8vo.,  pp.  480.  Prioe 
12^.    London,  1835. 

T^R.  KAYE  has  honourably  distinguished  Jiimself  by  a  series 
cf  wdl-condttcted  inquuies  into  die  eailv  annals  of  the 
Christian  Chqicb.  Master  of  that  sound  and  valid  leanunjg^ 
whidi  enahlss  the  possessor  to  move  vith  confidence  and  deci- 
simi  amid  the  embarrasaments  of  a  subject  reqainng  the  shrewd- 
est eierdse  of  scholarship  and  discretion  in  unravelling  compli- 
cation, removing  incumbrance,  and  supplying  deficiency,  he  has 
addrened  himself  to  his  task  vith  a  just  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  and  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  they  were  to  he  put 
forth.  Languages  dead,  and  worse  than  dead,  barbarized  by 
vile  mixture  and  evil  custom ;  opinions  wild,  vague,  and  dis- 
cordant; systems  extravagant  and  self-contradictory;  facts  dis- 
torted or  misapplied  ;  characters  hranded  or  canonized  as  malig- 
nity or  caprice  n  iglit  dictate  ;  —  such  arc  some  of  the  difficulties, 
assuredly  neither  tew  nor  light,  which  beset  the  man  who  fairly 
undertakes  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  its  original  do- 
cuments, and  in  the  materials,  infinitelv  vanoua  and  multiplied, 
which  are  to  be  examined  finr  their  iOuslration.  Tlie  Imout, 
however,  is  of  the  utmpst  importance,  not  so  modi  bi  its  applica- 
ttoo  to  the  primaiy  questions  of  doctrine  and  diBcipline, — lAegr 
derive  from  deeper  and  purer  sources,  —  as  in  its  tendency  to 
elucidate  the  social,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities  of  man.  A 
difoent  view  of  the  matter  has,  indeed,  been  usually  taken.  The 
advocates  of  conflicting  systems,  instead  of  making  '  the  Law 
*  and  the  Testimony^  their  ultimate  reference,  have  called  in 
Prescription,  under  diverse  disguises,  as,  if  not  a  surer,  a  more 
convenient  and  manageable  criterion.  The  *  Primitive  Church,' 
tlie  *  Fathers,'  the  early  *  Councils,'  have  been,  all  and  each, 
placed  in  that  judgement-seat  from  which  thereis  but  one  voice  that 
speaks  authoritatively.  Be  it,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  understood, 
that  we  have  no  objection  even  to  the  testimony  of  prescription,  if 
fairly  adduced :  it  throws  a  powerfixl  iUomination,  sometimes  di» 
rectly,  at  odier  times  by  contrast  and  opposition,  on  great  and 
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wei>^1ity  questions.  We  refuse  to  admit  it  only  wben  it  is  par- 
tially or  unduly  urged,  or  when,  for  sectarian  purposes,  it  \b 
raised  from  its  subordinate  and  ancillary  character,  to  that  of  a 
safb  and  specific  guide. 

Nothing  in  thc<c  pn.ssinrr  observations  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  Bisho])  of  Lincoln  :  he  has,  ^vc  think,  taken  a  wron^  view, 
both  of  Scripture  and  of  ecclesiastical  aiuujuity,  on  certain  points  ; 
but  there  is  no  unfairness  in  his  stati nu  nts,  nor  subtlety  iu  hi» 
manner.  He  jjivcs  distinctly  the  grtnmds  of  his  conviction,  and 
uses  no  official  eni})lia&is  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  Wc 
are  tempted,  though  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  regular  succes- 
sion, to  cite  in  this  place  a  passage  ^vlnch  does  not  occur  till  neai 
the  end  of  the  buuk,  exeuiplifying  a  somewhat  btriking  insUuce 
of  fair  exposition  and  halting  inference. 

'  In  the  time  of  Clement,  the  name  E«x>.ma  was  «Tivon  to  the  place 
in  which  Christians  nssembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship.  On 
one  occaj^ion,  he  opposes  it  to  the  word  a-v>ayvyii.  But  in  tjeneral  th» 
%vord  V.KKXnjia  is  used  by  him  to  express  the  whole  bo«i^  ol  Christians, 
irlikh  he  calls  the  great  temple  of  God,  the  true  behever  being  the 
aanll  temple.  In  WMcribing  the  progreia  of  the  Onoatio  towards  pei- 
ftetiony  CwmeBt  aays^  that  it  is  pe«lble  ftr  a  nan,  even  in  the  pi«« 
aent  day»  who  ezeraiaea  himself  in  Uie  ceinnuindmenta  of  the  lJord» 
and  lives  perfectly  and  gnostically  according  to  the  Gosnel,  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  niimher  of  the  Apostles.  ?!uch  a  man  is  the  true  Pres- 
byter of  tlie  C  liuich,  and  the  true  minister  (J»axo»of)  of  the  will  of 
God,  if  he  does  and  teaches  that  which  is  of  the  Iiord  ;  not  chtxsen 
(;^n|fOTo»otiixi»fti)  by  men ;  not  deemed  righteous,  because  a  Presbyter, 
bat  enndled  m  the  presbytery  because  righteous ;  and  althoogh  he 
may  not  be  honoured  with  the  first  place  (irp«rTS«»6E^^ia)  upon  earth* 
yet  wfll  he  lat  among  the  four-and-twenty  thnmes,  judging  tin  psok 
pie,  as  John  saya  in  the  Apooalypse.** 

•  Clement  proceeds  to  rcmaric,  that  these  four-and-twenty  jodges  " 
will  Im*  selected  from  the  ?no.st  perfect  members  of  the  Chnreh,  now 
composed  of  Jews  and  (zeutileti ;  and  then  adds,  "  for  the  dogn  cs  (au 
T^jKorron)  in  the  C'hiircli  on  earth,  of  Bishujfs,  Presbyters,  DeacAiiis, are, 
in  HI  V  opiiiiou,  imitatioa«  ui  liie  uugtiiic  glory,  and  of  that  dispeusatiou 
whica  ia  said  in  Scripture  to  await  all  who>  walking  in  the  steps  e£ 
the  Apostles,  live  in  perfect  riflhteousness  according  to  the  CrOsneL 
These,  according  to  the  Apostle/being  raised  into  the  douds,  will  nrst 
minister  (Jia>a  >r-r»»),  will  then,  receiving  an  advancement  in  glory, 
(for  there  are  (^ifft  rcnces  in  glory,;  be  cnTOTled  in  the  Presbytery,  until 
they  come  iinto  the  perfect  man."  Whatever  we  mnv  !)nnk  of  the 
compnrivon  which  Clement  here  institutes,  one  coiihcquence  flows 
necessarily  from  the  [mssage; — that  there  were  in  Clement's  time 
three  degreed  or  orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church  ;  Biniiop^,  Pre^y-^ 
ten;,  iMooaa.  Ontawtbif  irwlaoa^  dement  ai^  UiaC  precepts  ara 
aMrmaad  le.ScrMtiifB-tb  aalfet  ffepaaas;  to  presbytera^  biBfao]ia»  dcai^ 
tens*  widenHk.  Wnetimes,  indeed,  only  presbvtera  ind  deacons  are 
aMntionad.   The  oi&oe  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  to  amend  the  aonl; 
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f>f  the  latter,  to  minister.  In  tlie  tract  entftlffl  Qnh  D?rr.r  Snhrfur, 
the  titles  tmcnoxo;  and  T^tsr^vrt^tx;,  nre  indiliercntlv  applied  to  the 
same  person  ;  but  St.  Jobn  b;id  previouslv  been  dcscril)e(i  as  travel- 
liui?  liiruugh  Asia  Miuur  uppuiutiug  lii^iliupe,  fbrming  wiiuit;  cliurchesj 

•ad  tdiiitiyig  tlw  ehm  ^to  fbe  nuber  <if  tboae  who  wm  nadnd 
(aXvffi)  out  by  thft        Sftfit.  Here  thero  k  ii«  mentioo  either  of 

presbyters  or  deacons.  It  is  evidentt  dierefi)iie>  that  the  Bishop  was 
distinguished  £rom  the  vest  of  the  elei^  i  he  was  in  truth,  the  chief 
Presbyter.' 

— N09  it  ooold  but  foDow  firom  the  meet  one^oded  interpveta. 
tsoa  of  tbia«  that  heiruspfimwt  inier  parm^  tke  fbtemon  ef  a  jury, 
the  cheirnian  of  e  beocn  of  magistrates.  But  neither,  in  truth, 
does  even  this  appear.  Strip  tne  passage  of  its  BkemM  style  of 
tranalalion, — by  the  way  we  except  this  from  our  concession  of 
'  fair  exposition,^ — and  what  will  be  the  result  P  In  tbe  fitat 
place,  we  learn  that  the  Chxirch  does  not  mean  the  Hierarchy, 
Next,  we  find  Clement  runninp:  a  parallel  l>etwcen  the  perfect 
man  and  the  actual  orders  of  the  church  :  lie  may  acquire  tlie 
spiritual  state  and  privileges  of  an  apostle ;  he  may  be  as  truly 
an  elder  and  minister  as  if  he  had  bceu  chosen,  according  to 
custom,  by  show  of  lunids.  The  whoie  context  is  strangely  con- 
fused in  the  translatiun,  by  the  inadmissible  application  oi  terms 
now  always  used  as  titular,  whereas  they  were,  in  their  origin, 
simply  discmniiiating  and  descriptive.  Overaeers,  elders,  stew-, 
airda,  have  a  dear  and  iDcontrovertlble  neaniag:  to  eall  tbeai 
Mthops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  k  lo  tlitoir  dust  ia  the  c^es  of 
Ae  unlearned  and  credulous.  With  a  clear  onderstandng.  of 
their  primary  intention,  the  use  of  such  tenas  nay  be  allowM  in 
practice  ;  but  to  employ  them  in  controversy,  is  a  mere  abuse  of 
a  questionable  permission.  The  Bishop  of  Xinooln  admits  that 
Clement  eUewhew  uses  bishop  and  presbyter  as  convertible  terms, 
ami  that  he  describes  the  Apostle  John  as  appointing  *  bishops'* 
in  Asia  Minor.  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  occurs  about  suffra- 
gan«  or  inferior  clergy;  and  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  passage  refers 
to  the  formaLion  of  cniirches  and  the  ordination  of  pastors.  On 
the  wliole,  however,  these  paragraphs  may  be  taken  as  illustrat- 
ing the  honesty  with  which  Dr.  Kaye  exhibits  authorities,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  manDer  in  which  he  explains  or 
evades  conclusions. 

The  Founder  of  the  Emtaan  Alezsndda  had  m  view,  says 
Halter,  objects  '  purely  pouticaL*  We  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
llie  piqiil  oif  .Anstode*  and  hold  with  l>r.  Burton*  that  it  was  de- 
algnied  not  enl^  fixr  m.  selfish  purposes  of  a  conqueror,  but  to 
pBDSSOte  the  nobler  aims  of  a  lover  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
After  a  long  and  brilliant  cultivalien  of  sciettce  and  nlnlosophy 
in  its  celebrated  schools,  they  beoune  the  scene  or  a  contest, 
widaly 'diftfilig  Iron  the  stnfea  of  weida  in  wkich  the  sophisfea 
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antl  rlictoricians  of  all  ages  have  taken  especial  dolis^ht.  Alex- 
andria seems  to  liave  been  chosen,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent, 
as  a  central  point  wlierc  Paganism,  -hidaism,  and  Chrigtianitv 
iiiiglu  coine,  thanks  lo  tlic  liberal  policy  of  the  Lagida%  fairlv 
into  collision.  After  severe  striiggks  and  many  vain  attempts 
at  compromise  and  alUaDce,  the  mue  and  the  imperfect  ceded  the 
Tictory  to  the  true ;  a  result  to  which  few  contrifaated  more 
fectuaUjr  than  the  eminent  man  of  whose  life  and  khonrs  this 
Interesting  Tolome  contains  a  loninous  abstract. 

The  inrth-plaoe  of  Clement  is  doubtful.   Whether  he  was 
Athenian  or  Alexandrian,  ancient  authority  does  not  enable  us  to 
decide  satisfactorily ;  and  nnodem  inquirers  are  content  with  an 
nncertain^  which  is,  after  all,  of  small  importance,  though  itfi 
removal  might  possibly  throw  partial  l!<:rlit  on  one,  at  least,  of 
the  difficulties  Mhicli  attend  the  consideration  of  his  history  ami 
opinions.    It  would  be  of  more  conseqiiencL-  to  [he  illustration  of 
his  writings,  could  it  be  ascertained  wl tether  his  education  was 
commenced,  and  how  far  it  was  carried  on,  at  the  one  or  at  the 
other  place;  how  much  of  his  priniaiy  learning  was  pagan,  and 
how  much  Christian  ,  to  what  extent  his  mental  training  may  be 
attributable  to  the  schools  of  Athens,  or  to  the  lessons  of  Tan- 
tmns*  Bvt  leaving  this,  as  beyond  our  means  of  adjustment, 
the  inlbmuition  that  remains  to  ns  concerning  bis  chancter  and 
ooBipoeitioQS  will  be  found  in  general  clear  and  ayailahle,  thonigk 
there  are  poiate  <^  obsewi^*  on  which  it  is  more  desirable  than 
psobabie  that  ftorther  explanation  should  be  obtained.  The 
summary  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  contains^  in  brief,  all 
that  is  known  on  thb  subject. 

'  Clement^  acoording  to  Jefome,  was  a  presbvter  of  die  ehnrdt  of 
Alexandria,  the  scholar  of  Pantmus,  ad  alter  nis  decease  master  of 

die  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria.-  While  he  presided  in  it,  he 
had  the  honour  of  numbering  the  great  Origen  among  his  scholsis. 

He  flourished  durinir  the  rri^ns  of  Sevcnis  and  Camctilln,  (i.  p.  between 
A.  C.  192  and  217  )  ind  ujis  contemporary  with  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Jerusideni,  from  whom  he  was  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  church  of 
Antioch.    Jerome  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works,  describii^ 
thsan  as  replete  wiu  kaming  and  eloquence,  and  embiadng  both  m» 
and  and  profane  litecstore.   Zt^m/aatik  in  eight  books. — HypiHyposet 
in  eight  bouks.-— One  book  addrnied  to  the  Gentiles. — ^Tfaiee  books 
entitlod,  nai^ayA^yflt.— One  book  cnnct'rning  Easter. — A  discotirso  con- 
cerning Fasti nur- — A  discmirsc,  cntitlfd,  **  Who  is  the  Rich  ^l.ui  tiiat 
shall  be  saved?  ' — One  book  ou  blander. — One  on  the  Ecclt  siastical 
Canons^  and  against  those  who  follow  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  addressed 
to  Akzander,  Bishop  of  Jenualem.  This  aoeonnt  ef  the  wnrka  ef 
Clement  is  principally  derived  from  Enaebins,  who  also  mentions  an 
Exhertation  to  Patience,  addreisad  to  the  newly  Baptized.    The  adp 
dress  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Paedaaogus,  the  Stromata,  and  the  tract  en* 
tatiad*  "  Who  it  the  Bich  Man  VML  sliall  be  saved?  "  have  came  down 
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to  us  nearly  entire.  Of  the  other  works  we  have  only  fragments. 
From  Eoaeliiiit  m  Ibrtber  leant  that  Ckflmi  wae  a  oanvert  fhni 
heathesiam.  Acoovding  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  by  some  called  an 
Athenian,  by  others  an  Alexandrian ;  whence  Caire  mfiva  that  he  vn» 

born  at  Athens,  and  studied  at  Alexandria.  The  iiceoimt  given  by 
Photius  of  the  works  of  Clement^  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  liYeOf 
agrees  with  that  of  Jerome.' 

Few  remaiiis  of  the  writen  wliofloiirialiodiii  the  early  neriodt  of 
ChiiBtuu  history,  are  more  intereatiiig  than  those  in  which  ttaey 
address  themselves  to  their  p8gan  contemporaries.  Deeply  versed 
in  the  learning  of  their  times,  and  thoroughly  aware  of  all  that 
was  plaurihle  and  all  that  was  extravagart  in  the  creeds  of  their 
adversaries,  the  vencrahle  cxhortcrs  and  apologists  of  Christian 
antiquity  have  handed  down  to  us  invaluable  n^aterials,  whence 
to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  heathen  systems  of  faith 
and  prnctice.  From  the  c  rude  and  coarse  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Home,  to  the  splendid  dreams  of  Plato  and  the  subtilizing 
procef?«es  of  his  school,  heathenism,  in  all  its  forms  and  all  its  dis- 
guises, was  assailed  and  confounded  hy  those  elotiuciu  and  vic- 
torious advocates  of  Christianity.  Their  modes  of  conducting  an 
argimieiit  not,  indeed,  altogether  sncb  as  would,  in  the 
preaent  di^,  be  deemed  the  most  efliectiTe ;  they  wete,  however, 
unanewerable  by  their  antagonists  on  any  common  ground ;  and 
we  may  well  apply  to  these  eminent  men  in  general,  the  qualiii- 
cation  which  Dr.  Kaye,  in  a  former  work,  makes  applicable  to 
one  of  their  number.   '  Arguments,"  he  justly  obscrv^  ^  winch 

*  appear  to  us  ^e  moat  ^dble,  mi|^t  have  been  thrown  away 
'  upon  the  persons  he  was  addressing ;  and  we  may  surely  give 
^  him  credit  for  knowing  hv  wbnt  means  he  was  most  likely  to 
'  produce  cnnvic  tion  in  their  mind-/  The  course  of  mental  dis- 
cipline whicli  circumstances  and  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind 
had  enforced  upon  Clement,  was  smb  to  Ht  him  for  high  rank 
among  these  memorable  men.  liorn,  probably,  at  Athens,  in 
the  very  centre  of  all  that  was  either  attractive  or  protuuud  in 
pagan  learning,  lie  afterwards  travelled  in  Asia,  and  ultimately 
fixed  bis  residence  in  AUnLandria,  the  emporium  aft  once  cf  oom- 
merce  and  of  literature,  the  great  mart  of  talent,  the  ftee  and 
choaen  lists  where  the  old  systems  and  the  new  wete  commitled 
in  fidr  and  final  contest.  At  first  the  scholar  of  the  eelebrated 
Pantsenus,  he  afterwards  became  his  worthy  successor,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  finnoiiB  school  which  was  founded  for 
the  express  purpose  oi  opposing  the  errors  and  heresies  of  the 
time.    '  In  the  very  presence,'  says  Matter  *,  *  of  those  philo80<» 

*  pbers  who  revived  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient  mythoicgy^ 
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*  to  blend  then  wilk  the  ideology  of  tbe  mM  leocnt  specuktioiis; 

*  in  pfCMce  ef  cHom  BecUrws  who  seemed  detieniihied  to  intro- 

*  duoe  into  Christianity,  the  moflt  seerel  theories  of  Penie  and 

*  Chaldee,  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  St.  Clement  was,  bj  his 

*  position,  compelled  to  study  history  and  philosophy,  the  systems 
<  of  religion  and  those  of  mythology.  Thus  his  Works,  and  espe- 
'  cially  his  Stramata^  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  most 

*  valuable  illustrations  of  his  own  time  and  of  antiquity.  Cem- 
'  bating  the  Gnostics  face  to  face,  studying  their  writings,  so  to 

*  speak,  under  their  own  eyes,  be  often  reproduces  their  principles 

*  with  more  exactness  than  St.  Irenajus,  whose  habitual  residence 
'  was  so  distant  frum  their  schools.''  Of  this  learning  and  these 
abilities,  Clement  has  left  us  a  siitisfactory  Bpecimen  m  his  "  Hor^ 
tatory  Address  to  the  Greeks'";  a  declamatory,  rather  than 
logical  com])o.siti(>n,  but  cltKjuent  and  convincincr.  A  bricl  out 
interesting  analyiiihot  this  tract  is  given  in  tlie  volume  before  Ub  ; 
and  we  shall  cite  a  paragraph  of  the  exordium  as  a  specimen  of 
the  style,  half  poetic,  half  rhetorical,  in  which  he  handles  these 
matters,  lie  begins  by  reminding  the  Greeks  of  the  beautiful 
legends  received  among  them  as  true,  concerning  the  power  of 
music — the  walls  of  Th^hes  raised  hy  the  lyre  of  Amphion — the 
^rild  beasts  tamed  by  the  song  of  Oipheus;  be  then  proceeds  ss 
follows. 

'•Yet,  thoiic-h  the  face  of  truth  is  now  revealed  to  them  in  all  its 
brightiiens,  tht  v  ]o<»k  at  it  with  suspicious  eyes.  Let  us  leave  them  to 
their  CitUoiruii  and  Helicon,  and  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  aud  their 
diiunatk  codiibitiaDBj  which  m  ebkdy  foonded  co  the  eelsmHiea  end 
oriues  of  nan.  Let  us  turn  to  the  nonntaui  of  Qoi^  and  to  the  hsly 
prophetic  ohoir,  aud  draw  down  from  hstfen,  Triith  with  her  ean^ 
nion  Wisdom ;  that  diffusing  her  iigliS  amnadf  she  msy  enlighten  all 
who  are  involved  in  darkness,  and  may  free  men  from  error,  extending 
to  them  intelligence  {awfciv)  as  it  were  a  hand  to  ^mdc  them  to 
salvation.  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Arion,  and  the  (ireek  musicians  eoi- 
ployed  their  skill  in  confirming  the  perverscness  of  man,  and  leading 
him  to  idols,  and  stocks,  and  stones.  Not  so  the  Christian  musician : 
he  eenes  to  destroy  the  hitter  tyranny  of  demons ;  to  substitute  hi  iti 
pisos  die  mild  and  gentle  yoke  of  piety  ;  to  nine  to  heaven  those  who 
had  been  cast  down  Bpon  the  earth.  He  alone  has  tamed  man,  the 
most  savage  of  beasts ;  and  has  indeed  made  men  out  of  stones,  by 
raising  up  a  Holy  Seed  from  among  the  Gentiles  who  believed  in 
stones.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  New  Song ;  it  iias  converted  stones 
and  heasth  into  men.  They  who  were  dead,  without  any  puriiou  of 
the  rtful  life>  have  revived  at  the  mere  sound.' 

This  figurative  mode  of  aj^eal  is  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
teat  hefore  Clement  griqpples  with  his  main  subject ;  but,  when  he 
fidrly  enten  on  the  proper  business  of  his  address,  he  displays  con- 
siderable energy  iif  his  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Gentittsm.  The 
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spurious  deities,  the  lying  oracles,  the  depraved  morality  of  the 
iM^ben  yrorship,  are  well  contrasted  with  the  purity  and  truth  of 
tlie  Christtan  religion*    This  work,  with  the  two  suheequent 
treatises,  to  which  we  shall  presendy  advert,  seems  to  have 
Ibrmed  a  sort  of  trilogy,  complctiiig  the  scheme  of  Christiatiityy 
in  its  reference  to  conyiction,  to  the  conduct,  and  to  theafifbctions. 
The     Hortatory  Address^  having  been  designed  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  alien,  and  his  estabUshment  in  right  principles, 
Clemeoi^s  next  care  was  to  supply  the  convert  with  a  manual  of 
|MOtts  practice.   For  this  purpose  he^  wrote  the  Pedagogue ;  a 
singular  composition,  in  which  the  Involous  and  the  important 
are  strangely  rainglwl.    If  judged  according  to  present  notions, 
the  "  I*a}dagogiie  "  will  give  no  favourable  notion  of  its  Author^s 
intellectual  energy  :  there  is  no  appeal  to  ultimate  principles,  no 
sound  i\n^  syf^tcmatic  survey  of^  moral  duty  ;  nothing,  in  short, 
of  that  adapt^ition  to  all  seasons  and  all  circumsLiinccs  which  a 
man  of  lar^n-  views  and  \ngorous  mind  would  have  impressed 
upon  his  work.    We  cannot  think  that  the  Bishop^'s  apology  for 
this  failure,  is  to  be  taken  as  valid.    He  defends  Cleincnt  on  the 
ground  of  non-intention  :  —  he  did  not  dosism  to  compose  '  a  sys- 
'  tern  of  morality.'*    Perhaps  not :  piMb:il>l\ ,  siuli  a  work  would 
have  been  unsuitable  to  tlie  class  wliobc  bene  lit  he  principally 
intended,    liut  tlic  question  still  returns,  whether  a  mode  of 
composition  which  excludes  all  those  higher  qualities  to  which 
leferenoe  has  just  been  roadci  could  be,  under  my  drcumstances^ 
so  eflective  as  one  that  should  have  aimed  at  exatbg  and  inform- 
iug  the  intellect,  even  while  conveying  the  simplest  instruction  in 
the  most  common  duties.  Or,  stiU  more  decidedly,  can  an^r  mo- 
ral inculcation  be  permanently  impressive,  that  does  not  maintain 

•  continual  reference  %o  those  high  motives  and  essential  prin- 
ciples, on  which  all  morality  that  is  worthy  of  the  name^  always 
and  u  nalterabiy  depends  P 

The  thhrd  member  of  Clement^s  triple  amngement,  has  ob- 
tained more  permanent  favour  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
thia  chiefly  from  incidental  causes.    The  Stromata — *  Carpet- 

♦  work,'  or  *  Varieties — seem  to  have  been  the  turning-ont  of  the 
contents  of  his  common -place  book  ;  a  strange  but  interesting 
collection  of  all  sorts  of  illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  subjects.  ITc 
gives  In*^  own  description  of  the  book,  as  of  one  in  which  regular 
order  and  connection  were  disavowed.  He  s])eaks  of  it  as  an- 
swering to  its  title  in  its  various  and  desultory  composition  ;  as 
lull  (►f  abrupt  transitions,  frequently  passing  tVom  the  subject  to 
matters  altogether  foreign.  He  compares  it  to  a  meadow  or  a 
gawlcn,  where  fruit  and  herb  and  flower  are  intermingled  ; — to  a 
\\  ild  and  rugged  country  where  trees  of  every  kind  are  mixed 
I.  iihout  regularity.    It  will  be  clearly  sBen*  bow  much  this  must 
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add  to  the  value  of  the  work ;  not,  indeed,  as  an  argumentatlte 
comment,  hat  as  «  rich  treimnry  of  fhctiy  eiroiniscaiicea,  andl 
opinioDt,  thai  would  have  found  no  place  in  a  grave  diaciMsiflBf 
tat  in  this  heterogeneoos  mieoellany  hare  heen  trtasttred  np  fer 
the  instruction  of  posterity* 

The  uMMit  sttbetsntial-*we  cannot  even  here  ventnte  to  say  tlhe 
hest  connected — part  of  these  adnenark^  refers  to  a  character 
vhicli  Clement  is  pleased  to  distinguish  as  ibe  trae  Gnostic,  the 
perfect  Christian,  nsving  attained  the  or  *  perfect  know- 

'  ledge  of  all  that  relates  to  God,  his  nature,  and  dispensations.* 
The  late  Alexander  Knox,  in  bis  letter  to  Parken,  speaks  of  this 
'  portraiture  as  '  one  of  the  noblest  things  of  the  kind  that  the 

*  world  ever  saw  ;  qualifying,  however,  this  strong  langnngc  by 
the  adnnssion,  tl)at  "  the  assertions  catinot  aU  ays  he  defended.'* 
Dr.  Kayc  seems  to  have  taken  the  juster  view  ot  tlie  subject, 
wlien  he  describes  the  work  of  Clement  as  less  a  '  portraiture  ^ 
than  a  collection  of  hints  and  sketches,  finished  or  unfinished,  out 
ot'vr  hich  ihv  ])icture  might  be  worked  u]).    He  calls  it  *  a  rt'])re- 

*  sentation  of  different  ]x>rtion8  of  the  (riio^^tic  character,  tluown 

*  upon  the  canvas  w  itlmut  order  or  connexion.*  The  Bishop  goes 
on  to  express  his  opinion,  that  ClcmtuL  had  not  *  formed  to  liim- 

*  self  a  well-defined  notion  of  the  character  which  he  meant  to 
dmw,*   He  was  intensely  anxious  to  make  such  an  exfaihition 

ef  Christianity  as  might  give  it  CaTour  anu>ng  the  lesroed  and  in- 
fluential heathen ;  and  wis  feeling  led  him  to  *  assimilate  ihe 

*  model  of  Christian,  as  mnch  as  posnble  to  tliat  ef  pliiloso|ihicaiy 

*  perfection.^  This  oontinttal  emt  at  adjustment,  this  perpMml 
imlchinK  of  thebalanoeinitsfihtntions,  was^^  cKb- 
tinot  and  oobeient  lepiessntalion;  and  dwee  who  may  hare  occa- 
sion to  examine  this  subject*  will  owe  gratitude  to  the  Bishop  ef 
Linccdn  for  his  masteriy  arnu^^^ment  and  definition  of  the  loose 
materials  and  Tague  outline  ^ven  by  the  Alexandrine  Father. 
The  following  paragraph  contuns  a  *  picture  in  little '  of  Cle- 
ment's beau  ukal  of  the  Christian  pfofession* 

"*  The  Guoi»tic  is  he  wlio  understands  the  law  .  ho  does  nut  rneielv 
abstain  from  evil,  or  do  good,  tlirough  fear  or  thruugii  the  hope  of  rc- 
trard ;  he  dees  good  through  love,  and  beeauaa  he  chooses  it  tor  itself. 
He  strives  not  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  for  any  eonsemiences 
tvhich  will  How  from  the  attainment ;  the  knowledge  alone  is  toe  mo- 
tive of  his  contemplation. — Were  the  cHoicc  proposed  to  him,  either  to 
know  God  or  to  ofitni?!  eternal  8filv;itioii,  (on  the  supposition  that  the 
two  could  ho  separated,)  he  would  choose  the  formrr.  IJe  does  good, 
not  occasionally,  hut  hahitually  ;  not  for  fdnie,  ijut  for  reward.  He  is 
perfected  in  the  image  and  after  the  Irkenesti  of  God.  The  flesli  is 
dead  in  him;  he  aleae  lives,  having  dedicated  the  sepulchre,  hia  body, 
as  a  fasly  tcmpis  lo  the  Lsrd,  sad  eanvwtsd  his  Isnmr  siafnl  ml  to 
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God.  He  is  not  continent,  but  haliitatUy  exempt  from  pajwion,  wut- 
ing  until  he  can  put  on  the  divine  form.  All  virtae  is  haoitusl  In  Uni* 
so  that  he  cannot  lose  it  even  for  a  momest.' 

It  will  not  have  escaped  our  ieAders»  that  Clement  has  adopted 
the  term  Gnosti^  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  sanction  to 

either  the  name  or  errors  of  Gnosticism,  but  as  ckiming  for 
Christianity  the  pns<?cssion  of  all  that  might  he  convoyed  by 
the  term  in  its  hit^lur  import.  NotliincT  can  be  more  clearly 
marked  than  his  cUstonction  between  the  true  and  the  spurious 
Gnostic. 

Of  the  rem^iining  extant  works  assigned  to  Clement  as  their 
author,  the  Jiibhop  ot  Lincoln  lias  not  failcil  to  take  due  notice ; 
but  the  intimations  ahready  supplied  by  us  will  enable  general 
mdm  to  understand  tha  cfiacacfcer  and  object  of  tha  leam^d  i«id 
fluent  Aleiandrian.  For  oiirselTcs,  we  fwmot  rale  tliia  eminei^ 
JWHi  quite  ao  highly  as  some  of  bis  admirers  ank^fat  aaem  to  re- 
^uire.  Eusebius  spoke  of  him  as  the  '  adnirabfo/  St.  Jerome, 
m  cited  by  TiUemont,  eulogised  his  works  as  containing  all  |;liat 
mm  of  iugiieat  mystery  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  all  that  waa 
most  curious  in  profane  science.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  authors,  have  also  spoken  with  admiration  of 
this  eminent  man.  We  shall  not  venture  to  contradict  these 
high  anihoritics,  and,  leavin<T  the  matter  m  the  liands  of  those 
w]k)  iti;i)  choose  to  take  the  surer  method  of  jiulgiiig  tor  them- 
selves, pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  a  com  position  ascribed  to 
Clement,  but  dilflrinc  in  many  luiporUnt  respects  from  his  re- 
cognized writings.    The  *  llypotyposcs/  a  terra  *  used  by  Cle- 

*  ment  to  express  the  delineation,  form,  or  outline  of  a  thipg,^ 
appear  to  hare  contained  Talualiile  infiNmasioii  eonoeming  ikt 
early  hiatoiy  of  Christianity,  but  in  otiier  raspeota  to  have  bpen 
deeply  confaminatcid  by  heresy  and  indecenqr.  Eusabius  And 
PliptMS  m  tha  principal  authorittea  for  this  very  indifferent  cha- 
xaeter  of  a  work  ao  much  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  Clement,  as  to  suggest  to  the  latter  a  doubt  whether 
Clement  was  *  really  the  author  of  these  absurdities."  Dupin 
suggests  a  different  explanation.  *  If,"*  he  says,  '  this  work  were 
'  so  replete  with  errors,  as  should  n]>|iear  placed  beyond  all  doubt 

*  by  the  testimony  of  Photius,  wlio  had  actunlly  seen  it,  it  mnat 

*  have  been  composed  by   St.  Clement,  beture  he  had  been 

*  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  wliile  he 

*  was  yet  entangled  in  the  opinions  of  lUato :  and  this  appears  to 
^  roe  highly  probable,  since  we  cannot  aiHrm  that  he  was  not  the 

*  author  of  these  books,  which  are  assigned  to  him  on  the  au- 
'  thoiity  4)f  nniversal  antiquity,  nor  can  it  be  plausibly  supposed 

*  that  they  bare  been  so  extensively  fidsUied  by  heretics.  The 

*  epiuons  thiffiselv^,  moreover,  are  precisely  tliose  jof  a  man  cn- 
'  deavourii^  io  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  rlato  with  the  Chris- 
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*  dan  religion;  or  rather  they  are  those  of  a  half-christianized 

*  Platonlst.^  Tillemont  inclines  to  tho  opinion  that  ascribes  the 
erroneous  portions  of  the  work  to  heretical  interpretation. 


Art.  V.  Elementary  Art  ;  or  Liie  Use  of  the  Lcacl  Pencil  advocated 
and  exnluincd.  By  J.  D.  Hurdiug.  Folio.  Twenty-six  Platte. 
Price  £2       London,  1834. 

1%  T  R.  Harding  has  done  more  than  any  other  artist  m  ezist- 
cnce,  to  aid  the  progress,  on  right  executive  principles,  of 
the  student  of  landscape.  He  has,  from  tunc  to  time,  piibHshcd 
lithographical  drawings,  t'onibining  high  quality  with  ea.^y  ])ur- 
chase;  and  we  have  at  hand  a  collection  of  these,  including  almost 
every  variety  of  scenery,  and  ftimishing  a  Rerie«  of  lessons  tvf  the 
greatest  practical  value.  His  Drawing  book  for  1834?^  contain- 
ing twenty-four  subjects,  of  'infinite  variety  is  of  itself  a  course 
of  instruction.  Plate  10  is  a  luautiful  specimen  of  artist-like 
combination; — a  picture  made  up  fioui  a  bank,  a  ditch,  a  meagre 
tree,  a  tew  sheep,  and  a  shattered  fence.  Plate  17  is  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  tree,  meadow,  and  water,  brought  into  compact 
by  lines  of  deep  shadow.  Plate  27  (^)  is  an  a£nbably  managed 
woodland  scene.  But  the  whole  is  good ;  and  these  are  men* 
tioned,  rathetf  as  gratiQnng  individual  taste,  Chan  as  essentially 
better  than  others  where  ui  are  Taluable. 

The  greater  and  more  elaborate  Work  now  before  us,  b  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  Mr.  Hardin£*s  distinguished  abili  ty .  It  is  not, 
we  presume^  meant  as  a  pothooK-and4ianger  book ;  but  it  takes  up 
the  learner  at  an  early  stage,  and  carries  him  on  to  an  adyanced 
period ;  in  fiicty  to  the  very  last  term  at  which  mere  instruction 
can  be  necessary.  The  examples  are  excellent,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  tneir  adaptation ;  while  the  aid  of  Briggs  and 
I>andseer,  though  hardly  requisite,  commends  at  once  the  mo- 
desty of  the  Author,  and  his  anxiety  tor  the  com])letcness  of  his 
Work.  Ho  has  availed  himself  of  one  method  of  instruction 
that  is,  we  hchcve,  in  art,  quite  original,  though  in  morals  as  old 
as  the  Spartans  and  their  drunken  Helots  :  he  has  introduced 
some  capital  imitations  of  drawings,  such  as  we  have  often  seen 
pass  current  as  excellent,  but  full  of  the  grossest  outrages  against 
sound  principle  and  genuine  execution.  So  thoroughly  like  are 
they  to  certain  villanies  of  the  sort  which  we  liuvc  seen  and 
handled,  that  we  could  fancy  he  had  actually  caught  the  perpe- 
trators, and  set  them  down  to  work,  by  way  both  of  warning  and 
penalty.  His  dissection,  too,  of  these  impostures,  and  his  es- 
>  posure  of  their  violations  of  «truth  and  right  feeling,  are  clear 
and  effective.  His  theory  of  the  reladve  efifoct  of  outline  and 
shadow,  is  also  well  illustrated  by  f«amples  of  error  and  its  cor* 
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rection.  Characters  of  trees,  eflTects  of  light  and  shade,  belection 
of  general  sobjecte  and  {torticular  fimns^  ave  richly  and  express- 
ivehr  elticidatod  by  the  instracdona  and  examples  or  diis  valuabfe 
booR*  The  authorship  of  the  volame  might  perhaps  have  been 
improved  by  a  little  compression;  bat  artists  are  somewhat  apt  to 
be  eloquenty  when  writing  or  talking  on  the  suhject  of  art,  and  we 
are  accustomed  to  let  them,  in  this  and  in  other  mattm»  have 
their  own  way. 

A  work  of  this  kind  was  really  wanted ;  since,  notwithstanding 
a  dedded  rrrnrrnl  improvement,  there  is  still  so  much  wretched 
tca(  liini:  abroad,  hoili  in  town  and  country,  that  some  such  col- 
lection of  canons  as  the  present  ought  to  he  everywhere  at  hand, 
by  way  both  of  test  and  of  example.  \Vc  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  enter  further  into  particulars,  or  we  could  be  worJy  on  the 
advantages  of  such  a  referee.  Nor  sliall  we  be  specific  in  our 
criticism  of  the  different  subjects  :  we  shall  only  mention,  as  pe- 
eiUiarly  to  our  taste,  a  parh-scene  at  Abiwiclc,  and  a  beech-grove 
•t  fioddmrst. 

A  valuable  sopplementy  with  two  illustrative  aqnatints,  on  the 
matiigement  of  *  the  brush",  is  followed  by  three  or  four  pages 
of  osmil  directions  in  the  choice  of  materials.  In  one  point, 
h<iwever,  we  diffisr  from  Mr.  Harding;— we  dislike  nick-nacks. 
With  him,  we  patronize  French  blocks,  though  not  quite  so 
zealously  r^s  he  does;  but  we  ntterlv  eschew  the  ^hole  tribe  of 
'  pciRil-holders.''  A  little  change  in  the  form  of  matcrinU,  by 
woaring  down  or  cutting  away,  is  advantageous  rather  tlian  other- 
wise, as  accustoming  the  hand  to  rely  more  absolutely  upon  itselff 
In  nine  cases  of  this  kind  out  of  ten,  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  were  called  upon 
tu  adnure  au  apparatus  for  sketching  in  the  open  air:  we  took  it 
at  first  for  a  portable  clothes-horse,  but,  when  taken  to  pieces  and 
explained,  it  proved  to  be  a  mMasine  of  most  inconvenient  ae- 
conmodationsy  unsteidy  to  the  Esnd,  annoying  to  the  feet,  and 
about  as  fit  for  the  scrambling,  wading,  and  clambraing  of  pic- 
turesque travel*  as  a  Punch*and-Judy  box  strapped  at  one^ii 


Art.  VI.    Winkles's  Cathcdrah.    Nos.  1  to  6.   8vo.,  price  Is,  each. 

London,  1835. 

TF  the  originator  of  this  useful  and  interesting  publication  l:;id 
doubled  his  charge  and  extended  his  plan,  the  work  would 
liave  been  not  only  more  intrinsically  valuable,  but  more  popular 
and  profitable.  Even  now,  a  more  critical  didcrimination  and  a 
slight  enlargement  would  give  it  advantages  in  which  it  is  defi- 
cient. The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  each  cathedral  shall  occupy 
only  two  or,  at  most,  three  iramberss  a  limitotion  of  which  we 
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exoeedinglf  question  the  wili^^;  and  wc  would  aaff^est  4b»  ex- 
pediency of  ooDtinuipg  toe  mmy  until  tlic  more  important 
points  of  eacb  atnicture  may  be  exhausted.  There  shcmld  be 
the  nave,  the  transept,  the  Lady>chapel,  the  chapter-house,  the 
cloisters,  the  <*rypt,  with  views  of  the  exterior,  and  of  such  other 
parts  as  might  be  wortliy  of  special  nuticr.  One  Number  might 
be  in  outline,  containing  plan,  section,  details;  and  if  this  ex- 
tension should  carry  on  each  subject  to  five  parts,  surely  such  an 
illustration  ot"  iK>iiit'  oi' the  noblest  monuments  of  human  invention 
and  bkill,  at  a  price  so  easy,  must  command  unbounded  patron- 
age. Of  the  Numbers  before  us  we  have  little  to  say  but  in 
praise :  with  one  exception,  the  viewa  m  well  ^oaen  «ii4  fiurly 
oandkd*  Some  of  the  exteriors  are  defective  in  deameaa 
expTeanaikf  and  dieve  seems  some  mismaM^eraeBt  about  the 
Westfinmt  of  York  Cathedml:  tp  oar  ejre,  U  forma  an  acute 
angle  vith  the  flank.  The  sottth-eaat  new  from  the  liver  is 
jdttwedier  bad :  it  is  neither  illnatratiTe  nor  fncturesqne,  and  it 
punles  us  to  guess  how  any  one  accustomed  to  look  on  natuna 
m  an  artist''8  purposes,  could  think  of  selecting  such  a  subject. 

Mr.  Winkles  has  just  published  proposals  for  a  cheap,  and 
we  can  liave  no  doubt  valuable,  work  on  a  similar  plan,  compre- 
hending tlie  more  important  continental  cathedrals.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  idle  to  suppose,  that  two  Numbers — why  not  three? — 
and  eight  plates,  can  be  made  to  include  all  the  interesting  points 
of  a  complicated  building :  we  would,  however,  recommend  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Apsis,  a  feature  of  great  elaboration  in 
Ae  Gothic  churches  of  the  Continent,  and  var)  ing,  by  its  poly- 
gonal oonatruction,  firom  our  own  more  fiunillur  Hams*  jQiuuni 

Slans  are  promised;  but  we  must  remind  Mr*  WinUsa  lllnt  ne 
lustration  can  be  satisfactory,  that  does  not  include  *  tvansiTcrse 
section,  and  a  sectional  view  of  at  least  one  comfiprtment  of  the 
nave.  If  details  are  et  all  given,  the  flying  buttms  dieuld  not 
be  neglected. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Irdtttuts  Muery  andBewudy:  vt,  Ireland  a  Field  of 
MMmonary  Labour.    A  Dncoorae  detivwed  April  9, 1635,  at  the 

^Toiithly  ^Meeting  of  the  London  Association  of  Congn[|gBtionaI 
Ministers  and  Glnirches*  By  John  Hoppui>  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  70. 
iHMidon,  1835. 

2.  Tie  Irish  Ckurck.  The  Reform  Aaweiation  te  the  Refinuna  of 
EngUnd,  Scotland,  and  Wales*  8vo.  pp.  40.   London,  1835« 

3.  AntichrUi ;  Papal,  Proleslanlf  and  Ji^fideL  An  Estimate  of  liu 
JUBfkm  if  the  Timers  eoaipriaag  a  View  of  the  and 
Oenias  cf  the  Raman  Catholic  SytM^  Mid  of  ita  Identity  with 
every  Form  of  Nonnnal  Christiaw^.  9y  the  B/ev,  John  Ailaad* 
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•  M.A.  Republished,  with  a  Preliminary  Address,  in  Reference  to 
the  1  hird  Centenary  of  the  English  Reformation^  on  the  4th.  of 
OMolier,  1835.   12«a   XioBdon,  1886. 

1 T  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of*  this  country, 
that  almost  with  one  toIoo  tbcjr  have  potested  against  the 
iaiqumes  of  the  Iridi  Cburcli  Estabfialiineiit*  They  are  re- 
proacbed  with  inaklii|^  coDamoa  came  iritb  the  Papists ;  a  le- 
proach  which  comes  with  peculiar  grpce  from  the  members  of  a 
Church  which  makes  common  cause  with  the  Romish  episcopacy 
miinst  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Christendom^— denying 
the  validity  of  any  other  ministry  save  her  own  orders  and  the 
Homisb, — acknowledging  the  Romish  bishops  as  true  bishops,  and 
cxconnminicatini^  all  I>is  enters  as,  in  the  language  of  Anglican 
])rclates,  abaiiddiiccl  to  Ujc  luicovenanted  mercies  oi  God.  Truly, 
thv  charge  oi  an  alliance  v^ith  Papists  comes  with  matchless  roii- 
bistency  from  the  members  oi'  a  Church  tlie  most  nearly  ullii  tl  rf 
all  the  Protestant  churches  to  the  Romish,  in  Iter  toustitution, 
ritual,  and  pretensions;  and  whose  prelates,  m  their  political  cha- 
racter, haTe  made  oommon  cause  with  the  Gallican,  the  Spanish, 
aoad  ^Portimuese  priesthood^  standing  Ibrwaid  as.  the  IhTourers 
of  the  ezeciahle  Mi^l  and  the  sanguinary  Carlos^  those  up* 
holders  of  all  that  is  vile  in  Popery  in  their  respective  countries. 
Common  cause  with  the  oppressor,  Protestant  Dissenters  have 
Bever  made.  Common  cause  with  the  oppressed  and  persecuted^ 
whether  it  be  Ifrench  Protestants,  or  Iriah  Papists,  or  West 
India  slaves,  we  trust  that  Dissenters  will  never  refuse  to  malce^ 
If  the  Irish  were  Mohammedans,  instead  of  Papists,  it  would 
roalco  no  difference  m  this  matter.  The  injustice  of  compelling 
Moslem  to  cuntribute  to  the  support  of  the  Christian  faith,  would 
not  be  more  palpable  than  quartering  a  Protestant  priesthood 
upon  a  Komi&h  peasantry.  The  principle  which  binds  the  Dis- 
seuter  to  the  Papist  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  rests  upon  higher 
authority  than  the  law  of  tithes.  It  is  this:  As  ye  would  that 
men  shcmld  do  unto  you,  so  do  ye  unto  them  likewise.**  This 
bond  of  alliance  is  one  of  hnmanity,  of  dtiiensbip,  not  of  ecclesi- 
astical affinity^  like  thai  whidi  connects  the  Romish  and  An- 
glicaa  Chuicbes.  Where  and  when  has  the  Church  of  England 
▼entured  to  assail  EstaldMtd  Popeiy?  Nowhere:  she  only 
tramples  upon  it  in  the  form  of  beggary  and  political  weakness. 
Her  misaiooaries  are  *  the  ecclesiastical  tax-gatherer  and  the 

•  tithe  dragoon.'  She  quarrels  with  no  religion  that  pays  tribute 
and  respects  her  ascendancy, — with  no  heresy  that  does  not  put 
on  the  attitude  of  dissent.  She  asks  not  for  congregations,  nut 
for  rtvcnues,  and  counts  not  the  alienation  oi  the  people,  but  that 
of  the  sinecure,  to  Ik;  the  extinction  of  Protcstautism.  Such  is 
the  political  Church  agaia&t  which  Dib^icntcrs  arc  politically 
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array  ed.  Religiously  dissenting  from  the  Romish  Church,  they 
are  compelled  politically  to  disMiit  firom  the  Proteatant  Eata- 
blishinent, — tbe  one  the  moral,  the  other  the  political  bane  of  that 
twice  ottnied  and  twice  robbed  country.  They  bave  never  oeaaed 
to  war  against  Popery,  but  they  war  not  after  the  fleah;^ 
the  weapons  tbey  arc  taught  to  wield  in  the  conflict  witb  errory 
bein^  not  carnal,  but  spiritual;"^  not  political,  but  reli^oua. 
Againit  political  injustioey  gratitude  to  God  for  their  own  de- 
liverance from  the  Persecutor  uf  their  fithcrs,  h\r)(h  them  to  lift 
up  their  voice ;  and  the  time  is  come  that  that  voice  will  be 
heard. 

The  charpp,  liowever,  of  cnteriiifjr  into  any  confederacy  with 
the  Papif^iJj,  ami  ot  softening  down  the  character  of  Topery  as  an 
apology  for  the  strange  alliance,  Tvliich  has  been  brought  against 
the  Dissenters  by  certain  vile  auil  nitudacious  calumniators,  and 
credulously  echoed  by  better  men,  has  not  the  shadow  of  evidence 
to  rest  upon.  We  are  quite  sure  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Biland 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  imputing  this  policy  to 
any  Dissenter,  except  through  miaapprebension.  The  woirln  of 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Bennc  Mr.  Cramp,  and  other  Diaaenttng 
ministers  and  laymen,  publi  iud  \vithin  the  last  few  yem;  the 
polemic  disputations  in  which  Mr.  Burnet  and  other  eminent 
Dissenters  have  taken  the  lead;  the  operations  of  the  Irish  £van- 
gt'licnl  Society,  the  lUptist  Irish  Society,  and  other  kindred  in- 
stitutions;  the  pages  of  our  ov:n  Journal,  as  '^vell  ns  of  thr  Con- 
gregational Magazine, — all  concur  in  stamping  the  charge  of 
falsehood  upon  the  alleviation  that  Dis»seuter;s  have  come  to  any 
compromise  with  ]N))u  l  y*.  Nay,  the  known  political  sentiments 
of  the  uiajuiity  oi  i'rotestant  Dissenters  are  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  base  imputation.  Have  any  Dissenters  betu  found 
to  say^  or  to  imply  the  belief  by  their  conduct*  that  Popery  is  no 
longer  what  it  was^  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in*Italy«  in  Austiia? 
Those  who  grieve  at  the  downfid  of  Popish  establidimenta,  tihosa 
,  who  would  restore  the  reign  of  priest-ridden  Legitimacy  with  dl 
its  train  of  social  evils,  are  not  found  among  Protestant  Dia- 
senters.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Riland  owns,  '  we  have 
^  ecclesiastics  who,  on  the  one  side*  refuse  the  aid  of  auxiliaiy 

*  churches,  for  the  sake  of  some  unimportant  ceremony  or  dubious 

*  point  of  theology ;  and,  on  the  other,  make  such  concessions  to 

*  the  successors  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  as  vcrv  phiiniy  intimate 
'  how  c.i^^erly  they  W(»uld  he  reronciied  to  the  apostate  com- 
^  muniou,  could  this  be  cifected  with  a  plausible  appearance  of 


*  The  article  on  i\I«»diTii  l*o|K,Ty  in  our  July  Number  has  Uvn 
uciuully  represented  hy  uii  unprincipled  Orange  paper,  noturiuu:»  for  ita 
shamcnil  nlsdioods,  (the  Reowd^)  as  a  covert  apology  for  Popcr)' ! 
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*  decorum  and  consistency.'  After  referring  to  the  supposed 
corresponding  class,  '  the  impatient  and  exasperated  Dissenter 

*  who,  under  coUmr  of  fldf-defeocey*  enters  into '  oonlbderacy  with 
^  Popery,''  Mr.  Riland  proceeds  to  say : 

'  But  there  is  a  third  partv  anion^  \m,  divisible  into  the  two  sections 
of  Reli^us  Conformity  and  Keiigious  i^issent.    The  tone  of  the8e> 
in  the  Mstc*  of  the  day,  it  is  the  more  painful  to  particttlarizej  as 
proceeding  iioin  those  amonewhom  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
esnse  is  es|ieeted  to  reside,    what  shall  we  say  to  the  first  of  them, 
in  connection  with  public  proceedings  on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
Church?    On  this  limited  spaco  I  can  do  little  more  than  observe, 
that,  in  addresses,  spoken  or  written,  in  petitions  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  in  pubk^ed  replies  to  assailants,  and  iu  Parliamentary 
speeches,  there  nas  not  been  an  obvious,  inteUieible,  and  self-evident 
appeal  to  the  empire  on  religious  fnMfJM^#— standing  ODt,  in  bold  reli(3f,' 
mm  the  sorfiice  of  polititti  and  eoclesiastieal  ieding.   This  is  not 
oompbining  of  the  mere  circumstance,  thst  many  excellent  persons 
are  8tron|2:lv  nttnchcd  to  the  Church  of  Ireland;  neither  of  their  con- 
viction that  this  Ejitabiishment  ought  to  be  supported,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  great  national  blessings.    With  such  prepossessions  we  do  not 
Immediately  interfere.    We  now  are  lamenting  that  the  individuals  in 
-question  have  ottemsibly — ^fbr  thehr  interior  movements  are  nnseen— 
borne  a  part  in  the  struggle,  as  though  it  were  a  contest,  not  between 
Antichrist  and  the  Religion  of  the  New  Testan\cnt,  but  between  two 
rival  churches.    This  mode  of  conductinrr  the  debate  is  the  more  ob- 
servable, because  the  financial  and  secularized  share  of  the  subject  has 
not  been  separated  from  its  spiritualities.    A  by-stander  must  have 
suspected  that  the  collection  of  tithes,  the  preservation  of  sinecures, 
and  the  splendour  of  a  hierarchy,  were  objects  of  equal  anxiety  mth 
soundness  of  doctrine  and  pastoral  fidelity.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  Papal  Action,  the  merely  political  Protestant,  and  the  hard, 
calculating  man  of  the  world,  indifferent  to  any  form  of  Christianity 
whatever — these  several  partisans  feel  as  though  t)u  y  met  even  their 
religious  opponents  on  the  low,  chaffering  terms  of  ci  \  il  expediency. 
Our  cujitruversy  with  the  Papists  has,  essentially,  no  further  connection 
with  the  good  jvr  evil  of  the  Irish  Hisisrdiy  than  it  has  with  the 
Presby^t^rian  Chorch  of  Scotland,  or  widi  the  varioos  oommnnions  of 
Dissenters  from  either  BstsUishment.   There  may  be  in  either  case, 
indeed,  a  collateral  connection;  but  the  main  questmn  h  independent 
of  all  ecclesiastical  accidents:  and  if  we  continue  to  meet  the  enemy, 
except  upon  the  common  or  neutral  territory  of  the  Reformation,  our 
defeat  wiii  not  only  be  certain,  but  it  will  be  merited. 

'  With  r^srd  to  sncb  religious  Dissenters  as  have  been  betrayed  into 
aa  untimely  reserre  on  iheir  side — shy  of  speaking,  as  their  fnefiEithers 
weold  haye  done,  against  Popery,  lest  they  should  too  far  identify 
themeelvea  with  the  defenders  of  Establishments — how  little  are  they 
aware  of  the  self-gratulating  emotions  risinir  m  ithin  Roman  Catholic 
circles,  when  they  arc  discovered  in  the  seiiil)I;ince  of  allies,  or  of 
wavering  enemies !  No  upright  mind  will,  indeed,  bUime  an  evan- 
gelical Separatist  for  endeavouring  to  release  himself,  by  ooastitutisna! 

VOL.  XIV. — ^11.8.  a  8 
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meanSj  frum  jpayiiig  tribute  to  a  National  Church ;  hut,  if  a  per^jo 
of  tbk  cbaracter*  conscioiisljr  or  imcoDflddiuly,  is  betrajred  into  a  oon- 
federacv  with  such  DisBenters  as  he  cannot  satislactorily  meet  at  an 
assembly  for  social  prayer,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  mis  ions;  and 
forgets  that  the  Romanist  is  far  more  decidedly  the  hater  of  Nonoon- 
formitv,  tlian  of  any  cstahlishefl  conimnnifm  which  retains  mTich  of 
the  general  franie-unrk  and  ccrLinoiiial  of  the  discarded  churcli  ;  he 
is  assii redly  treading  ujion  the  surface  of  ice  thin  and  slippery,  aud 
barelv  concealing  dark  and  unfathomable  depths. 

'  tint  is  It  too  late  for  this  third  party — the  evangeliosl  forott  of  aU 
arms — to  regain  their  snrrendeied  position?  It  is  only  ibr  them  ts 
forget  their  strife,  on  the  eve  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  English 
Befonnation  1  and  to  commence  the  succeeding  period  by  opposing  the 
Crucifix  unflor  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  This,  ind^Mnl,  may  be 
metaphor;  hut,  like  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  it  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  minds  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  nnd 
Holiness.  To  them,  and  to  them  exclusively,  is  the  presieut  appeal 
addressed/ 

Most  happy  should  we  be  to  second  this  appeal ;  and  we  are 

convinced  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  ready  most  cor- 
dially  to  nnitc  their  evangelical  force  with  those  of  the  EpiFcopal 
Church,  in  combating,  with  revived  energies,  the  errors  ot"  Y^o- 
pcry.  Upon  this  point,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  cite  m  a  itncss 
the  much  re^^pected  Editor  of  the  Congregational  ISfagazine,  wlio, 
in  reviewing  bome  publications  relating  to  the  'i  er-centenar\  of 
the  Reformation,  makes  the  following  candid  remarks  upon  the 
false  position  m  which  both  evangelical  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters have  been  placed,  by  circumstances  for  which  ucithcr  class 
ftre  wholly  responsible. 

*  In  our  judgment,  the  most  scriptuml  ,  and  therefore  the  most  suc- 
cessful opponents  of  Pupery  in  tiiis  country  are  to  Ito  found  amongst 
those  Protestants  who  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  juslification  bv  faith 
alone — Luthcr  .s  criterion  of  a  standing  orafedling  church.  That  btxiy 
possesses  its  greatest  strength  amongst  the  evanedical  episcopalians^ 
and  the  orthodox  Dissenters  of  the  United  Kinc&m  {  ana  their  eom- 
hined  learning,  piety^  and  zeal,  might  form  in  the  hands  of  a  gradoos 
Providence  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  rclij^ion  in  this  country- 

*  Unhappily,  however,  the  religio-political  questions  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  occupied  the  time  of  our  legislators,  and  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  people,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  estranged  these 
natural  allies,  and  placed  both  sections  in  a  false,  and  we  will  add,  a 
haaardous  position*'  • 

'  The  Protestant  Dissenters  ielt^ahout  eight  years  ago,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  they  should  again  claim  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  which  prostituted  a  sacred  institution  of  Christ  to 
the  more  purposes  of  state,  und  barred  out  intelligent  nnd  virtuous 
citizens  from  that  participation  in  the  general  government  and  the 
local  authorities  of  the  empire,  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  a  birth- 
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right  in  oosmmni  widi  ihdr  ooimtTyiiieD  of  tlie  endoired  ohiireh.  On 

that  meinorable  occasion,  the  Dissenters  were  left  to  contend  for  the 
pnrity  of  that  Christian  sacrament,  and  for  tliat  privilege  of  British 
subjects,  without  the  support,  yea,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  direct 
op{)osition  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  national  church.  While 
they  were  thus  treated  by  their  brethren,  they  witnessed  in  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  generous  sympathy  with  their 
daima— a  sympathy  whidi  was  made  tangible  by  petitions  to  Fulia* 
mcnt  in  their  behalf.  This  interested  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
.  the  evangelical  Dissenters  in  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  for 
whom  they  now  felt  not  only  as  injured  fellow  citizens,  but  as  fellow 
sufferers,  and  the  generous  zeal  which  they  had  displayed  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Dissentenij  prompted  them  to  equally  generous 
efforts  rar  tiio  emaneipation  of  the  Roman  Gatholies.  Tliat  measure 
waa  viewed  b^  the  majuriiy  of  the  evangelical  chnreh  party  with 
greater  horror  than  the  repeal  ef  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
they  were  not  sparing  of  tneir  reproaches  against  the  Dissenters  for 
the  assistance  they  had  given  to  tne  great  question  of  Cathi^c  eman* 
dpation. 

'  From  that  period,  as  our  readers  well  know,  a  series  of  measures 
harre  haen  hefbre  the  public  in  reference  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Irehmd,  and  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  in  England,  in  the  dis* 
Cttssion  of  which  it'haa  been  obvious  that  common  sufferings  have 

excited  a  common  resistance,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  dissentini^  bodies  have  been  compelled  to  stand  together  in 
the  assertion  of  their  political  rights,  and  in  their  constitutional  efforts 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  unjust  ascendancy  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

'Whilst  these  religio-politieal  onestions  have  thus  opierated  to  efl«et, 
not  indeed  a  formal  and  stipulated  alliance,  but  a  virtual  and  ta^t  one 
between  the  Dissenters  ana  Roman  Catholics  of  both  countries,  the 
other  seetitm  of  the  Protestant  body  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
evangelical  ( ]iisLM>iKiliaas,  have  been  brought  into  a  firmer  alliance  with 
the  great  body  ot  tlieir  own  clergy,  who,  we  will  venture  to  say,  are 
as  alien  from  their  theological  sentiments  and  their  true  interests  as 
the  Fspists  themselves. 

'  These  canonical  clergymen  maintain  and  deftnd  opinions  that  are 
in  natural  affinity  with  the  worst  errors  of  popery,  and  have  betrayed 
anch  a  disposition  to  amnl^matc  with  it,  as  f()rni<!,  in  onr  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  of  our  common  protestantism. 
Their  defective  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  feith — ^their 
t»emi-popish  notions  about' apostolical  succ^ion — the  authority  of  the 
chun^— the  dBcacy  of  the  sacraments— the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  et 
cetera,  have  placed  them  at  the  antipodes  of  such  men  as  Venn, 
•  Newton,  Scott,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  evangelical  party  in  this 
country.  What,  then,  has  wrought  this  mighty  change  in  the  inindg 
of  their  successors,  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  d;iy,  and  has 
silenced  the  rcviliiigs  of  their  ecclesiastical  antagonists,  the  Daubenys 
and  the  Thomases,  the  Norrises  and  the  Polwheles,  the  Mants  and 
the  Tomlines  of  die  orthodox  jparty  ?  We  have  confessed  that  the 
struggles  of  the  Ptotastant  Dissenters  against  the  demlnation  ef  a 
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politieal  estaUiBliinent,  ha^  brought  them  into  aj^paient  asaodalMiii 
with  s  pBrty>  whose  religions  opinions  are  most  foreign  to  their  benita. 
Let  oar  evangelical  brethren  too  realize  the  position  which  they  occupy 

at  the  present  moment,  and  they  will  find  themselves  actually  asso- 
cdated  with  men  with  whom  they  can  huve  no  spiritual  cdinmtinion,  no 
christian  fellowsliip,  owiiin«r  thern  ami  acting  wilh  them,  nut  as  poli- 
tical allies  merely,  but  ut»  clerical  brethren,  and  this  to  preserve  Uiose 
State  endowments^  and  that  oonrt  patronage  and  Hvimr,  which  have 
been  the  fruitful  souioes  of  that  false  doctrine  and  worldly  conduct 
amongst  their  clevgy»  which  we  believe  they  sincerely  deplore.  If 
these  statements  be  truOj  then  it  is  obvious,  that  politico-religiona 
questions,  or,  in  other  words,  interests  that  terminate  on  this  side 
eternity,  have  alienated  the  two  great  sections  of  evangelical  Protest- 
ants from  each  other,  and  as  by  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
they  are  for  almost  every  practical  purpi^e  separated  from  each  other. 
Evangelical  Dissenters  will  not  act  with  the  evanffeliealChmrchmen  in 
their  £xeter  Hall  exhibitions  against  popery,  beeauae^  they^  caniiaa 
idlow  their  protestant  principles  to  encroach  upon  the  chril  rights  a£ 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  eyangelioal  Churchmen  will  not  act 
with  the  evangelical  Dissenters,  because  their  Red  Cross  Street  de- 
liberations are  directed  against  the  domination  of  their  beloved  epis- 
copacy.   Is  there  not  in  all  this  far  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
\\  orld  ?    Does  not  the  spiritual  Dissenter  feel  that  there  are  interests 
more  dear  to  him  than  civil  privileges?  and  does  not  the  spiritual 
Churchman  confess  that  there  are  interests  more  dear  to  him  than 
church  secularides  ?   Surely,  then,  if  our  allegiance  to  what  we  eoa- 
sider  to  be  truth  will  not  permit  either  side  to  be  silent  on  the  quea- 
tion  of  a  church  establishment,  still,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  parties  to 
stand  together  linr  their  common  birthright,  a  Soriptural  Proteatant- 
ism.' 

Did  all  evan^lical  clergymen  partake  of  the  Scriptural  views 
and  catholic  spirit  of  Mr.  Riland,  a  re-union  of  Protestants  would 
no  longer  be  chimericnl  ;  Rnd  were  the  Irish  Establishment  out 
of  the  way,  there  could  be  little  difFereuce  of  opinion  about  the 
right  method  of  conducting  the  contest  between  Antichnst  and 
the  religion  ot  the  New  Testament  in  that  country.  The  contest, 
however,  which  is  at  present  going  forward  tliere,  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  is  purely  a  political  struggle,  on  the  ose 
side  for  relief  from  an  abhorred  grievance,  on  the  other  side  for 
an  abused  ascendancy;  and  nothing  will  ever  induce  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  England  to  enlist  in  defence  of  a  political  institution 
whidi  they  comcifiiitioiisly  believe  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
decieaae  of  Fkoteatantiam,  the  greatert  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  Refonuatioii  m  Ireland.  For  they  believe  this,  upon  no 
theotetloal  gronnds.  An  enetiment  of  three  hundred  years*  dur- 
ation has  shewn  that  the  Protestant  ^th  can  never  he  forced 
npon  a  reluctant  nadon  by  violence  and  compulsion.  We  are 
aware  how  neit  to  impossible  it  is  to  dissever,  m  the  ninds  of  a 
churclimaB»  the  twm  ideas  of  Church  and  Estahlbfamenly  Troth 
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and  Tithes,  Justification  by  Faith  and  sinecure  bishoprics. 
The  religion  of  an  Establishment  is  A  geographical  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  soil,  not  of  the  people ;  and  the  Establiiihed 
Church  of  Ireland,  therefore,  still  calls  the  country  her  own, 

because,  with  not  a  tenth  of  the  population  within  her  pale,  she 
owns  the  tithes  lUit  in  these  views,  how  can  Dissenters  be 
brouglit  to  participate  or  sympathize?  They  see  that,  instead  of 
being  even  co-extensive  with  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  above  one 
half  of  the  Protestants  belong  to  another  communion  ;  and  that 
the  only  denommation  of  Protestants  which  has  not  increased,  is 
that  fi>r  whose  bcnelit  the  costly  and  ill-constructed  apparatus  of 
the  State  hierarchy  is  maintained,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
country. 

'  The  splendid  Protestant  Church  Establishment  has  done  nothing 

for  Ireland,  in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  its  apparatus,  and  its 
immense  resources,  even  on  the  lowest  calculation  of  its  revenue.  So 
inefficient  has  it  proved,  after  the  lap"«o  of  tbree  centuries,  in  gaining 
over  the  Irish  people  to  the  principles  ui  the  Reformatiun,  that  vi- 
potoos  ncasorss  have  been  talcen  by  Parliament  ibr  the  dhninntion  of 
Its  machinery ;  a  oomidersble  part  of  which  is  aUowed  to  be  useless* 
even  by  the  most  enlightened  supporters  of  its  connexion  with  the 
State,  who  declare  the  necessity  of  its  being  rendered  more  commen- 
snrate  to  the  very  limited  sphere  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Episcopalian  po- 
pulation, beyond  which,  notwithstanding  the  nnniber  of  its  ministers, 
the  Establishment  app^rs  to  have  made  couiparalivcly  little  salutary 
Impression.    In  some  parts  of  the  oountry ,  notwithstanding  its  sup- 
nosed  advantages  for  usefulness  as  the  rebgion  by  law  eatablishedj  it 
nas  been  known  only^aa  a  bore  endowment ;  it  has  possessed  no  con- 
gregation, sometimes  no  sanctuary. — Nay,  how  lamentable  is  the  £ictj 
thnt  the  more  recent  troubles  of  Irelniid,  which  have  cnllpd  for  the 
])r("si>nce  of  troops,  and  the  rigour  of  martial  law,  have  been  mainly 
ow  ing  to  the  hostile  and  malignant  feelings  engendered  by  those  laws 
which  have  demanded  the  surrender  of  property  by  Houiau  Catholics, 
to  support  a  religion  which  they  are  taught  to  oonalder  as  a  dangerous 
and  dmnnable  heresy  !    Even  the  sword  unsheathed,  (O  speotade  o£ 
grief  and  shame  !)  expressly  to  add  the  dr(^d  of  ^astly  wounds  and 
death  to  the  claims  of  the  avowed  church  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Sa- 
viour, has  utterly  failed  to  i^ive  ethciency  to  those  claims  ;  and  the 
Protestant  church,  descending  from  her  proud  eminence  as  the  ladij  of 
k'uigdoniSf  and  with  her  gaxmeutii  stained  with  the  blood  of  those  who 
were  slain  in  their  resistance  to  her  demands,  has  been  reduced  to  sue, 
aa  an  hnmUe  suppliant,  at  the  door  of  the  LegisUture,  for  the  pecu> 
nlary  means  of  preserving  her  clergy  from  actual  want !    Can  it  be 
imagined  that  such  a  system  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  religion  of 
Jesus  will  ever  convert  its  enemies  to  friends?  or  that  any  kind  of 
osmpulsiou,  however  nifKlificd  by  ingenuity — whatever  Protean  forms 
and  mutations  it  may  assume,  will  prove  otherwise  than  disastrous  to 
the  triumph  of  the  truth  ?    Can  such  a  tyHem  reeeneraie  Ireland  f ' . 

aepinu,  pp.  40, 47« 
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But  the  Church  Ettsbtishmcnt  has  not  been  merely  inefficienl  : 
it  has  raised  up  positive  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  pure  Christ- 
ianity., both  by  ai«;coiiTitcnancing  the  use  of  the  Irish  lanj^nnfrr 
a  vchiele  of  religious  instructioii.  mid  h\'  the  restrictions  wliieh 
£pii>copal  etiquette  has  imposed  upuu  the  zeal  of  even  its  own 
ministers. 

'  Way  not,'  asks  Professor  Hoppus,  *  tlic  assertion  safely  be  hazarded, 
that  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  cuncih'ate 
the  attention  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  effect  their  conversion  to  th«* 
truth,  has  »ut  been  accoinpli.slird  in  tlu*  sjm  'it  of  the  Kstahlishuient? 
Ever)'  friend  to  Ireland  must  rejoice  to  know,  that  there  are  very 
manj  among  the  clergy  who  arc  the  brightest  ornaments  to  the 
Christian  commiuiity ;  who  are  sedulously  devoting  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  are  spending 
and  bcinc^  xpcni  in  the  work.  These  excellent  men  owe  tlieir  useful- 
ness, under  the  Divine  blessinj;.  to  their  own  ex tm ordinary  exertions  ; 
departing  from  the  mere  rmitiT'p  of  ecch'siustical  fMrnss  and  niles  ; 
being  imtaui  in  ^eoion  am!  oul  of  .season,  hi  carrying  the  gospel 
through  their  preaching  circuits ;  and  acting  iu  the  labonous  spirit  of 
mtsriomuies. 

*  The  same  principle  pervades,  !n  a  very  decided  manner,  the  ls> 

hours  of  the  ninnemus  j)urely  voluntary  Societies,  of  various  denomi- 
nations, which  have  been  in>titnted,  expressly,  for  the  religious  hcnefit 
of  IrelaTid.  Of  thesie,  the  incomes  amounted  last  year,  if  I  mistake 
not,  to  less  than  twenty  thoiisand  pounds— a  sum  totally  inadequate 
to  the  magnitude  and  iumttrtance  of  the  object,  when  we  consider  tlie 
miritmd  destitiition  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  or  even  the  temporal  weal 
of  the  empire  at  large.  What  effects  might  not  be  anticipated,  if  re- 
•onrees  even  approaching  to  those  of  the  Protestant  Establishment^ 
were  devoted  to  zealouH  missionary  labours  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Irish  I — if  tlie  Mniscopal  Church,  no  lonjrer  beariiiL'  the  appearance  of 
a  mart  for  worldly  cnioluTnent  and  ambition,  nor  sustained  by  cruel 
exactions,  but  by  the  ollerings  of  her  own  wealthy  udticrents ;  and 
•trone  in  the  punfication  of  her  sanctuary,  the  simplicity  of  her  aim, 
aad  die  apostolie  labours  of  her  clei^^i  were  to  sedc  no  other  ascend- 
tncy  than  that  which  wonld  be  attained  by  winning  the  milliooB  of 
Ireland  to  Christ ! 

'  The  Reports  of  the  Societies  I  have  alluded  to,  nnd  tlin^e  of  the 
more  stated  associations  of  nn'ntsters  of  diff  erent  denonn nut  ions,  are 
clear  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  great  good  has 
been  accomplished  through  the^ie  christian  exertions.  The  Irish 
Evangelical  Society  alone,  four  years  ago,  had  fifty-seven  agents  per- 
forming various  services ;  and  the  Report  for  the  year  1834  sufficiently 
proves,  that  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  the  gospel,  going 
forth  in  its  own  native  simplicity,  appears,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
have  been  rendered  the  means  of  conversion,  not  merely  to  the  j>ra- 
fession  of  Protestantism,  but  also  t»>  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Vet 
the  spots  where  there  are  collected  bands  of  decided  and  zealous  Ciinsl- 
ions,  are  still  but  as  oases  in  tiie  mighty  desert.  The  chnrehea  and 
ministen  of  all  denomuuitions^  whose  lamps  are  trimmed  and  boiniiv 
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un  bat  as  beacon*lights  Bcattered  at  distant  intervals  over,  tbe  vast 
tracts  of  darkness,  and  are  inrafficient  to  produce  one  continuous  uid 
extended  illumination/  pp.  63—55. 

Tlie  Irish  Society  of  London,  *  for  jpromoting  the  Education 

*  and  RcIi<^'iou8  Instruction  of  the  Native  Irish  through  the  me- 
'  dium  of  their  own  language,^  was  established  in  It  has 
tix  its  president,  a  TVi^^hop,  not  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  its  in- 
come is  about  c£^3000  a  year,  derived  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions !  Wiiat  a  libel  is  the  very  existence  of  this  Society  upon 
tbc  Irish  Fstahlishinent  !  Does  it  not  imply  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  die  handful  of  Episcopalians  by  wh(»m  it  is  supported, 
that,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  and  the  means  pursued  by 
this  Society,  the  Kstablisliment,  with  its  princely  revenue  of 
.£800,000,  1ms  been  altojjcther  useless  ?  Such  at  least  is  the 
tact.  While  the  Irish  language  has  been  employed  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction,  and  the  instrument  of  power,  by  the  Romish 
priesthood,  and  the  Irish  press  has  been  in  -ba^  operation  at 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  Rome,  the  ciooked  and  short-aigfated 
policy  of  the  British  government  and  the  Protestant  hierarchy 
forbade  the  attempt  to  employ  it  as  the  channel  of  conveying 
Scriptural  knowledge  to  the  muds  and  hearts  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry; and  the  Irish  Hible  was  virtually  placed  in  the  hidex 
£.vpurgatoriu8  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Forty  years  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  the  apostolic  Bedell,  before  his  Irish  Transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  w;'^-  siiffcrecl  to  sec  the  light;  and  down  to 
the  close  of  the  srvcrttL ciuli  criitiiry,  a  single  edition  of  about 
(>0U  copies,  in  quarto,  ot  the  w  hole  Bible,  and  two  editions  of  the 
Irish  New  Testament  at  an  interval  of  eighty  years,  were  all  that 
had  been  frivcn  to  the  Irish  natives.  And  yet  wc  woiuler  that 
the  Ilcfuriuation  has  not  advanced  in  Ireland!  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1828,  nearly  200  years  after  the  venerable  Bedell  sat 
down  to  his  gigantic  labours,  that  the  Irish  Bible  complete,  in 
its  appropriate  native  charaeteTf  for  the  first  time  issued  nom  the 
press.  As  an  apology  for  this  Anti-Protestant  policy,  it  has  been 
constantly  afiirmed  that  the  Irish  language  is  exclusively  spoken 
aad  understood  by  comparatively  few.  Mr.  Chibtophcr  Andcr- 
iDn,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that  no  fewer  than  three  millions  re- 
tire that  instruction  should  be  conveyed  to  them  through  this 
medium.  Two  millions  will,  he  affirms,  be  found  in  Connaught 
and  Munster  alone  ;  '  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  of 

*  Scotland,  and  livp  times  that  of  its  Gaelic  natives.'  Besides,  it 
has  been  forcibly  remarked,  the  natives  of  those  provinces  who 
can  sjK'ak  Saxon,  (as  they  call  it,)  think  and  feel  in  Irish  ;  and 
Protestantism  is  still  a  foreign  religion,  l>ecause  it  has  disdained 
to  use  the  lau-uapc  of  the  ]>eoplc  whom  we  execrate  for  blindly 
cUnging  lo  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ! 
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Wliy  lias  not  the  Hctormation  advanced  in  Ireland  ?  Tbc 
reply  tlius  given  in  the  able,  tt  rii])LTatc,  and  unanswerable 
paniphk't  put  forth  by  the  Kctorm  Association. 

'  The  Reformation  only  widened  the  breach  which  cruel  aod  im* 
politic  laws  hud  created.  It  adrled  another  distinction  to  the  distinc- 
tions which  existed  before. — -It  converted  tho  wnr  of  Races  into  a  war 
of  Creeds. — Espoused  by  the  higher  Clergy,  whose  interests  had  alwajs 
been  Identified  with  those  of  Eagluiid,  and  by  the  Settlers  of  the  Pale, 
it  became,  on  that  very  account,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Paroclual 
dergy,  and  to  thdr  Indi  flocks.— They  rejected  it. — We  think  tint  In 
doing  MS  they  closed  tbdr  ears  to  the*  voice  of  truth ;  but  how  mvdi 
was  wanting  in  Ireland,  which  endeared  that  truth  to  ourselves?  If 
there  be  one  thing  that  tended  more  than  arifither  to  open  the  heirti 
of  Protestants  to  the  dfKtrines  of  tlic  lU  formation,  it  was  the  priri- 
Ipjre  of  praying  to  God  in  their  native  tongue.  That  privilege  was 
denied  to  the  Irish.  The  Liturgy  was  never  translated.  It  never  has 
been  translated  up  to  the  present  day.  The  people  were  toid,  of  two 
strange  languages  to  choose  the  one  least  familiar  to  thera,  and  which, 
in  lien  of  being  endeared  by  M  assoeiatlonsj  was  the  symbol  of  little 
else  than  humiliation  and  conquest.  Then,  the  Clersy  sent  to  repl;ice 
the  old  Catludic  priesthood,  were  strangely,  and  culpably  negligent. 
The  only  prmjf  of  their  zeal  was  the  destruction,  by  arraed  bands,  of 
chnrches,  ^vhich  they  said  liad  been  polluted  by  the  Maes.  In  place 
of  those  great  and  g(>od  men,  who  founded  Protestantism  in  Scotland, 
in  Germany,  and  amongst  ourselves,  Ireland  was  given  in  prey  to  the 
refuse  of  the  English  Church.  We  wish  no  stronger  eviaence  upon 
this  point,  than  that  <tf  contemporary  Protestant  writers,  such  ti 
Spenaer,^nien,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  excesses  which  they 
have  recorded^ — and  we  ask,  whether  it  was  by  instruments  such  si 
theae  that  a  great  moral  revolution  could  be  accomplished?  Whe- 
ther, if  the  Reformation  had  been  entrusted  to  similar  hands  else- 
where,  it  would  have  produced  the  rich  harvest  which  has  sprung  from 
the  labours  of  Latimer,  and  of  Ridley,  of  Calvin,  of  JVlelancthoo,  sad 
of  Knox. 

*  In  Ireland,  i'enal  enactments  took  the  place  of  that  rational  con- 
viction, which  was  all  powerful  amongst  ourselves.  Without  taking 
one  single  step  far  the  conversion  of  the  people,  the  Iridi  legislstoie 
procee£d  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  system  coerdony  which  bii 
since  been  worked  out  with  cruel,  though  fruitless,  perseverance.  The 
conntry  ^van  treaterl  as  a  Protestant  country,  though  Catholic  in  all 
but  the  name.  The  funds  of  the  Catholic  church  wore  tninsferred  hy 
act  of  Parliament  to  the  ministers  of  the  new  Creed,  and  an  Estabiiih- 
ment  founded  upon  a  scale  befitting  a  nation,  although  but  a  fraction 
of  that  nation  was  included  within  its  pale.  History  tells  us  how 
this  ezjperiment  has  succeeded,  and  how  dearly  we  have  expiated  the 
ori^nal  sin  of  conceiving  that  an  Establishment  could  be  maintained, 
winch  did  not  rest  upon  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  In 
all  the  dissensions  and  disturbances  which  have  distracted  Ireland, 
the  claims  of  thut  P!st;ihHsliinent  have  hern  mixed  up.  They  have 
served  to  perpetuate  the  old  distinctions  of  Knglishry,  and  Irisfaryy 
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imoilgtt  her  popuktion  ; — th»f  have  stood  fts  m  barrier  between  tlie 

two  countries ; — rendering  any  identification  of  their  interests  iinpos* 
sible,  and  forbidding  even  any  kindly  nppr<»x!mation  of  feeling.  They 
haw  added  bitterness  to  political  animosities,  and  infused  a  more 
deadly  spirit  into  political  feuds.  In  vain  have  we  endeavoured,  (to 
the  wordfi  uf  au  eloquent  writerj)  by  one  of  those  daring  fictions, 
in  wfaidfc  law  leam  l>petry  bdiind  H,"  to  denr  to  the  Catholics  a 
legal  ezistenoe  ;  in  vain  have  we  striven  to  crush  toem  by  Penal  laws. 
They  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  eight  millions,  6,427,71^  belong  to  this  proscribed 
Creed.  There  are  but  852,064  Episcopalian  Protestant*?  in  all,  of 
whom  some  80,(X)0,  at  the  least,  as  Weslevan  Methodists,  are  Dis- 
senters, to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  these  8ol^,Ui>4  souk  that  an  Kstablibhment  is  kept  up,  which  ou^ht 
to  provide  spiritual  iustruction  for  a  whole  people ; — endowed  with 
lands  amply  snffident  to  provide  it ; — ^founded  upon  the  supposition 
that  a  time  would  come  when  it  would  so  provide  it;-^but  mow, 
weakening,  undermining,  destroying;,  the  influence  of  Protestantism 
itself,  b^  the  irritation  which  its  own  claims  are  necessarily  exciting; 
— ctmtributing  nothing  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  four- 
lift  hs  of  the  people;  but  constantly  coming  into  rollision  with  them 
by  its  demands,  and  by  the  scenes  of  violence  and  bhH)dshed  to  which 
the  attempt  to  enforce  these  demandit  has  unfortunately  led ! ' 

pp.  4 — 7, 

For  the  rcligiou'^  in-^tniction  of  the  seven  millions  of  lioman 
Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  State  Church  makes  no 
provision.  And  if  we  deduct  from  the  number  assigned  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Wesleyans,  who,  thuiigh  included  under 
the  head  of  Episcopalians,  support  their  own  nnnisters  and  places 
of  worshi]),  we  shall  have  not  much  above  7^t)>^^0  souls  left 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church*.  But  for  even  the 
whole  of  this  small  section  of  tlii.  ]}ujjulation,  the  Establishment 
does  not  actually  provide  the  means  of  religious  worship  out  of 
its  princely  revenues.  In  Dublin,  besides  the  parochial  churches 
and  chapels  of  case,  there  are  no  fewer  then  sixteen  diapelg 
wherein  Episcopal  deigymen  ofBciate».  and  which  are  supported 
by  funds  independent  cf  parochial  assessment  or  tithes,   borne  of 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  Dissenters  are  underrated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Presbyterians,  who  number 
6^^356j  have  452  places  of  worship,  or  one  to  erery  1411  souls.  The 
Dissenters  are  set  down  at  21,806»  with  403  places  of  worship but  the 
places  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans  are  included  under  the  latter  head* 
Taking  300  men,  women,  and  children  as  the  avcran:e  congregation  by 
which  eacfi  clmpel  is  supported,  we  shall  have  a  body  of  120,900  Dis- 
senters, including:  the  Wesleyans ;  which  will  leave  onlv  752,973  Epis- 
copalians. But  ;K>0  is  much  too  low  an  estimate,  ancf  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  E^tublished  C  hurch  can  make  out  her  claim  to 
anv  snch  number. 
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these  are  endowed  or  partially  sopported  by  Gemwcnt  mste  • 
others  are  entirely  dependent  on  benefiusdone  and  subecnptkml 

Tn  four  or  five,  the  regular  oongr^ations  exceed  a  thoiuand  eaeb. 
and  the  salaries  of  the  mintatera  are  for  the  most  part  above  the 

avcratfe  of  the  Englisli  benefices.  All  this  church  accommodation 
18  independent  of  the  revenues  of  the  Establiahment,  and  would 
not  sutter  by  their  entire  n]iennt!f)n.     Then,  again,  we  have  to 
consider  that  portion  of  the  nominally  Protestant  population  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  ccclesiastieal  ])ro vision.     For  in- 
stance,  we  have,  in  the  pamphlets  bctbre  us,  a  table  of  seven  be- 
nefices taken  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  containing  sixty, 
two  Protestants,  in  which  there  is  no  Church,  and  no  resident 
clergyman,  while  the  parochial  income  from  tithes  amounts  to 
^2888 a  year.  In  another  table  of  lifty  parishes,  containini^r  527 
Protestants,  the  united  revenues  of  which  are  i'l  1,897,  thcR  are 
forty-two  without  a  resident  clergyman,  and  forty-one  without  i 
cburab.^  In  210  benefices,  there  is  no  church;  in  I57  parishes 
no  Dmne  service  ia  performed;  and  in  many  instances  where 
there  is  a  churcb,  there  ia  no  congregation.  The  provision  which 
Ecclesiaatical  Establishment  midces  lor  the  members  of  the 
l!.piacopal  Church,  is  in  a  roHo  directly  the  reverse  of  the  pre- 
valence of  Protestantism.  Thua,  while  in  Armagh,  the  churches 
are  as  one  for  eveiy  900;  in  Tuam,  they  are  as  one  fi>r  every  300 
and  in  Cashel,  as  one  for  every  200,  men,  women,  and  children  ' 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  exact 
estimate  of  the  numbers  for  whose  religious  benefit  the  State  pro- 
vision  IS  rendered  available.    Excluding  the  Episcopal  chapeU 
supported  by  free  contributions,  and  the  parishes  in  which  no 
service  is  perf  rmcd,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  Est*. 
Wishraent  arru  Jiy  j^ovides  for  a  sixteenth  of  the  population 
Halt  a  million,  [Anvr  the  actual  attendance  at  two-fifths,  would 
give  200,000  worshippers  in  the  churches  and  other  places  of 
worship  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  Church  throughout 
Ireland  f    In  Scotland,  the  spiritual  instruction  of  each  member 
of  the  Establislunent  costs  3v.  Uf.  per  annum.    In  Ireland,  it 
costs  1/.  1*.  5r/.  ;  that  is,  talcing  the  members  at  752,97^?,  and 
the  expenditure  at  X  a07,,m     But  estimating  the  actual  at- 
tondanoe  at  200,000,  we  have  a  cost  for  church  -room,  of  a 
■eMl    In  Scotland,  non-residence  is  unknown;  in  Ireland,  the 
larger  proportion  of  ihe  Church  revenues  are  enjoyed  by  non- 
resident incnmbenta.    AUnost  all  the  town  parishes  are  of  small 
value ;  while,  in  the  lai^ge  and  rich  benefices  of  the  rural  districts 
the  duty  is  generally  performed  by  proxy.    There  arc  many  t  i! 

^]/*  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  benefices  Lre 
^iUOU-and  upwards  m  value,  and  where  the  clergyman  has  not 
more  Uian  twenty  Protestants  to  take  charge  of  In  Ireland, 
every  thing  is  anomalous  and  arbitrary.    The  actual  tetdiers  of 
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the  people,  the  fMident  incumboitt  of  small  benefices  ftnd  the 
stipendiary  clergy,  receive  little  enough  :  the  bulk  of  tbe  wealth 
is  absorbed  by  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Stan,  the  dignitaries,  and  plu- 
nfists,  and  sinecure  rectors  of  this  holy  and  apostolic  Establish* 

menc. 

Such  is  the  corrupt  and  odious  system  of  fraud  and  injustice 
wliich  it  is  soiieflit  to  ])erpctuate  iu  the  name  of  Hcliprion,  and  to 
identify  witii  the  intcic  -ts-  of  the  Protestant  tiiith.  'I'o  uphold 
this  system,  are  we  put  to  the  expense  of  a  standing  army  for  the 
inilitnry  occupation  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  clainiR  of  tlie 
Muiistcr  of  tlie  Go^pd  of  Peace  to  the  litln  of  the  widow  and  the 
pauper  may  be  enforced  by  the  soidicr  s  bayonet ! 

*  In  the  month  of  April  last,  the  Rev.  T.  Locke,  another  Protestant 
dergyimui,  was  compelled  to  employ  for  ten  whole  weeks,  a  force,  con* 

sdstinjT  of  several  armed  Policemen,  ahout  sixty  rank  and  file  of  the 
ei«rhtv-fifth  Regiment,  ;uid  thirty  hailitfs,  in  ur(]('r  to  colloct  a  snMill 
portion  of  the  Tithes  then  due  to  him  io  the  parish  of  Xlu  castle. 
"Seven  distraints  having  been  efft^cted,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives, 
and  at  considerable  expense  to  the  Government,  without  the  example 
liavhig  eerred  to  aiij  pfeetieal  jpmrnote/'  (wo  borrow  the  words  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Loeke  himsslf^)  the  Bev.  GentkmaB  pnmosecl, 
"  that  a  considerable  force  dioold  be  encamped  in  a  oentral  and  eom- 
nsnding  situation,  there  to  reminn  until  the  arrears  were  collected/' 
Government  not  having  thought  proper  to  comply  with  this  request, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  after  seventy  days  ot  harassing  but  fruit- 
less, labour.  In  the  Autumn,  additional  aid  was  granted ;  sixty  men 
were  again  placed  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  so  continued 
from  the  22nd  of  October  until  the  11th  of  December  following. 
Tbsy  were  out  every  day,  daring  this  period,  collecting  some  days  ^S,, 
some  days  2(WL,  some  days  as  mnch  as  M.  snd  60/.,  but  never  ob- 
taining any  money  without  a  diatnunt  being  effected,  and  leering,  at 
the  end  of  their  Tithe  campaign,  as  it  has  been  most  justly  termed, 
500/.  still  (loo.  which  they  saw  no  chance,  or  possi}>n?ty,  of  recovennfr. 
Well  might  Mr.  8hiel  J^nv  of  this  unhappy  and  unholy  system,  "  that 
it  had  cost  England  niiUions  of  her  treasure,  and  Ireland  torrents  of 
her  blood."  '    p.  i>9. 

To  persevere  in  this  system  is,  happily,  no  longer  possible. 
The  fate  of  the  Esteblisbroent  has  been  sealed  by  tiic  fatuity  of 
the  Orange  party  and  the  virulent  hostility  against  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  which  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  clergy  to  the 

intrigues  of  a  desperate  faction.  The  rejection  of  Lord  ]\Iorpeth\ 
Bill  by  the  Peers  and  the  liislmps  can  have  but  otic  eftect ;  tliat 
of  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  Sacerdotal  usurpation  and  the 
final  removal  of  the  Monster  Grievance,  which  has  too  long  been 
the  Incubus  ot"  Protestantism  in  that  mis  governed  country, — once 
the  asylum  of  learning  and  the  nursery  of  tbe  infant  civilisation 
of  Western  Luropc. 
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Art.  VII I  — 1.  The  Trcaxun/  Bible:  First  Divisiou:  containing  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  printed  in 
Bagster's  Polyglott  Bihle,  with  the  same  copious  and  original 
Selection  of  Reiferences  to  Parallel  and  illustrative  Pa&iaages,  aod 
similarly  printed  in  a  centre  Column.  Second  Diviniia:  cod  tun- 
ing tbe  TreMttiT  of  Scripture  Knowledge^  oondstinff  of  a  ridi  and 
copious  Assemblage  of  upwards  of  500,000  Parallel  Texts  from 
Came>  Brown,  Bkyney>  Soott,  and  others,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trative Notes.  Interspersed  in  one  thick  yolume  fcap  8vo.  30i#. 
London.   J  835. 

2.  The  Same,  printed  in  quarto,  on  fine  Writing  Paper,  with  lioca  In 
the  fabric  of  the  paper  for  manuscript  natter,   in  doth.  3Cll». 

3.  The  Condensed  Coynmeutnrif  and  Family  Exposition  of  the  IIolv 
Biblc:  contninnig  the  Text  according  to  the  Received  I'ranslation  ; 
with  Notes  embodying  the  most  valuable  Criticisms  of  Ainsworth, 
Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  Poole,  Henry,  Gill,  Scott,  Chirke,  Dtwi- 
dridge,  Guyse,  Macknight,  Campbell,  &c.,  and  other  Criticisms 
gleaned  from  Leigh,  Parkhurst,  Home,  Bloomfield,  Townasnd, 
Galmet»  Harmer,  S.  Bnrdert  and  other  Biblical  Labouren,  with 
many  original  Notes  and  Reflections  for  Family  Use,  never  belbre 
Published,  an  Intrmiuction  to  the  Bible,  Indexes  &c.  Imp.  8va. 
Part  I.  to  IV.  2t.  Qd*  each.  Med.  4to.  4«.  each.  iiOBdoii. 
1835. 

4  The  Hobf  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testamento,  B.e» 
vised  from  conreeted  Texts  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with 

former  Translations- diligently  compared.  With  Critical  and  r  x- 
^anatory  Notes.  Bv  6.  Boothroyd,  D.D.  Editor  of  the  l^  blia 
Hcbraica;'  Sec.  RoV  il  f?vo.  Part  I.  to  IV.  3f .  each.  (To  be 
completed  in  Ten  Parts.)   London,  1835. 

^HE  axiom  which  is  appropriately  placed  as  a  motto  on  the  title- 
page  of  "  The  Treasury  Bible if  not  absolutely  and  in  all 
cases  true,  requires  only  to  be  slightly  qualified,  in  order  to  be  at 
least  a  safe  meral  rale :  *  Banue  leoftuariue  eH  hontM  7%eo- 
logus!"  What  is  a  fiood  teztuary  ?  Not  the  man  who  haa  the 
text  of  Scripture  at  nis  fingers^  ends,  or,  as  we  once  heard  it  ex- 
pressed in  nautical  phrase,  who  can  box  the  compass  irom  Gene- 
sis to  Revelations.  There  have  been  many  individuals  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  memory,  have  acquired  a  familiarity  with 
the  letter  of  Scnpture,  that  has  enabled  toem  to  die  it  for  any 
purpose,  and  with  apparent  appoiiteness,  on  any  occasion,  but 
who  have  at  the  same  time  been  very  indifferent  divines.  To  a 
polemic,  such  an  acquaintance  witli  the  text  of  Scripture  is  an 
indispensable  weapon  ;  but  dexterous  disputant*?  are  not  always 
safe  or  judicious  commentators.  The  memoriter  knowledge  of 
Scripture  is  hi<Thly  useful,  when  it  is  the  result  of  liahituai  study, 
not  the  substitute  for  it.    But  a  ^ood  textuary,  by  which  we 
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would  understaiid  a  welUinstructed  student  of  the  sacred  text,  in 

its  5;cope,  connection,  and  bearings,  will  be  assuredly  a  good 
theolo^aii,  one  of  the  best  sort;  not  havin^if  merrly  rh  fio^puaiv 
rrg  yyu<rt&ig  nal  r^g  aXr^Quag  fv  tw  voaiy,  but,  **  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter'^,  a))  able  "minister  of  tlie  New  Testament.'" 

The  advance  which  has  bei  n  made  of  late  yefirs  in  Biblical 
science,  the  conseauence,  no  douln  in  great  measure,  of  the  fresh 
impulse  given  to  tlie  circuhition  of  the  Scriptures,  is  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances  of  the  present  times.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  Rule  of  Faith,  was  recognized 
at  the  Refennadou ;  but  it  wis  as  the  authority  of  an  miter, 
rather  than  of  a  teacher  or  guide, — as  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
rather  than  as  an  accessible  and  intelli^Ue  medium  of  evidence 
and  source  of  information.  The  notion  which  then  prerailed, 
and  which  is  still  maintained  by  many,  is,  that  the  CImrcli  must 
feachy  and  the  Scriptures  prwe  ^the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  the  Protestant  confession,  or  symbol,  was  too  much  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Romish  Tradition,  as  the  Rule  af  the  Rule,  till 
the  original  statiitc-law  of  TTeaven  was  wdl-nigh  lost  in  the  mass 
of  constructive  law,  composed  of  ad  judications  and  opinions  of  its 
official  administrators,  grafted  upon  tlic  Divine  cotie.  Such, 
however,  were  not  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  lietormers, 
— ^<>f  those  who  laboured  to  restore  the  Bible  to  its  character  and 
ullice  as  the  great  instrument  of  Divine  leaching.  They  sought 
not  merely  to  prove  from  the  Scripture  what  thev  taught,  but  to 
make  the  Scriptures  teach ;  in  order  to  which  they  must  he  not 
only  atedf  but  searched  and  studied*  To  this  end,  they  md- 
tipfied  transktions  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the 
people,  aiming  less  at  a  precise  and  rigid  imitation  of  the  verbal 
forms  of  the  original,  tnan  at  a  perspicuous  expression  of  the 
sense,  in  language  which,  though  to  us  antiquated,  had  then  all 
the  freshness  of  conventional  use.  We  require,  in  the  present 
day,  to  be  recalled  to  that  free,  unembarrassed,  and  cordial  hand- 
ling of  the  Word  of  God,  which  distinguished  the  practice  of  the 
early  Reformers.  Wedded  to  the  phra^rnlorry  of  '  the  English 
*  Vulgate*,  witli  its  artificial  and  ill-executed  divisions  of  the  text 
into  cha})ter  and  veise,  we  have  been  led  too  much  to  overlook 
the  scope  of  the  familiar  letter  of  Scripture;  and  the  modem 
practice  of  sermoiiizinn;  upon  detached  clauses  and  portions  of 
clauses,  with  little  regard  to  the  context,  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted to  encourage  this  superficial  use  of  the  Word  of  God. 

There  is  eiid^tly,  however,  a  change  taking  place— a  reli- 
gious *  march  of  intellect^— occasioned  partly  by  the  extension  of 
education  and  the  means  of  religious  knowledge,  partly  by  the 
increased  distribution  of  the  sa^ed  volume  itself  — which  is 
working  upward  from  the  taught  to  the  teachers,  and  making  it- 
adf  seen  and  felt  in  the  popular  species  of  biblical  liteiatuxe 
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whirh  it  is  calling  into  existence.  Verbose  nnd  dogmatical  com- 
mentary is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  iu  its  place,  tlu  t oinTnon- 
seuse  principles  oi  interpretation  for  which  Coverdale  and  Tin- 
dal  contended,  are  beginning  to  be  recognised  Disquisition  is 
bcginnint:  to  be  displaced  by  exegesis,  and  annutation  by  criti- 
cism. \Vc  Imii  the  salutary  change.  The  coniplaiiit  that  the 
Scriptures  are  bard  to  be  unden^ood,  has  rarely  proceeded  from 
the  imleanied ;  for  thor  tiue  import,  while  hidaea  from  the  viee^ 
has  been  trreiMl  lufee  hebee  in  miam  kme*  The  BiUe  ie  tlie 
net!  popular  «f  all  booiw ;  it  it  emphatiealljr  the  people^e  book ; 
and  wita  the  aidi  of  oiticisai  aad  iUaatratMii  whidi  ai«  now 
within  every  one'*!  reaeh,  the  plainest  member  of  a  Dissenting 
church  may  witbeaae  make  himself  a  better  teKtuary,  and  thereby 
a  better  theolc^an,  than  by  digging  for  years  in  the  dark  mines 
of  casuistical  and  polemic  divinity,  euch  as  employed  the  painful 
toil  of  divines  of  other  a^es. 

lUiL  we  have  been  l>etrayed  into  a  prefatorv'  excursion  whirh 
"vee  did  not  conteinpiate,  and  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  pub- 
lications before  us. 

The  Treasur}'  Bible  presents  the  most  complete  and  attractive 
a})}>ar;itus  ibr  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  teitnal  knowledge  of 
the  lioiy  Scriptures,  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  studious 
and  deront  Having  been  in  the  practice  for  many  years  of  using 
the  Polyf^ott  edition  of  the  Engluh  Venion,  we  can  bav  eur  toa- 
timony  to  the  aocoracy  and  appropriateneaa  of  the  maiginal  le- 
ferenees  contained  in  that  edition ;  and  we  were  really  not  awnre 
that  theie  could  be  found  rcmm  for  such  copious  and  ueefiil  addi- 
tions to  that  judicious  selection*  The  *  Sacred  Harmony,"  whidi 
is  tiie  foundation  of  the  ^  Treesnry  of  Scripture  Knowledge,^  we 
have  not  hitherto  had  the  opportunity  of  examining ;  but  a  very 
important  improvement  has  been  introduced  into  the  present 
arrangemeiu.  In  the  ^  Harmony,'  the  whole  of  the  references  to 
a  vcrsct  we  arc  told,  were  arranged  thus; 

'  The  verses  were  first  introduced  that  belonged  to  the  chapter  to 
which  the  verse  under  consideration  belonged ;  then  the  chapter  in  the 
book  itself ;  after  which  the  references  were  arranged,  in  the  usual 
order  of  English  Bibles,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  If  the  references 
liolnnged  to  evr-rv  part  of  the  v^rso  ofjuallv,  there  would  be  jjreat  pro- 
priety in  this  arraiif^cment  ;  but  as  mniiv  of  the  verses  require  elu- 
cidation in  their  separate  parts,  a  mjnie  of  dividing  them,  to  mxe 
labour  to  the  student,  was  considered  necessary.  This  has  been  easilv 
aeosmplished  where  marks  are  tiuown  mto  the  text  to  cmeapsnd  wiu 
these  m  the  margin,  bottoaeeommodaSeadividedniBMef  rsrareoesstD 
the  text,  mtkml  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  neesssarily  involved  the 
introduction  of  the  Present  Plan,  which  is  best  exemplified  bf  the 
following  verse,  and  shows  the  peooiiar  neosssily  of  a  division  of  tha 
parallel  passages : — 
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<  Isaiah  66,  Tcr.  % 

'  2.  Bfef«<J.P8.1.1-.3.--15.1..5.— 106.3.— lJ2,l.~119.1..5.--J2ai. 
Ln.lJ^.— 12.43.— JiiMd.l7.He^.l4  l^vefA  ^.4.  EcJ.ia 

EEe.20  12  20.  kcepeth  kit.  Pa.34.14-^7^— 119.101.  Pr.4a7.— 14. 

16.— 16.«,17.  Ro.12.9. 

'  Ry  rt-ading  the  text  of  this  verse,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
word  '  Blessed  '  is  the  first  of  the  sentence  ilhistrated  by  the  references 
which  follow  it,  and  by  the  second  word,  '  laijcth,'  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  the  beginning  ot  the  second  are  determined,  and  so  on 
tliroughout.  The  additions  to  a  single  word  point  out  the  particalar 
part  of  the  Teiw«  when  the  same  word  twice  occurs :  thus  *  keepeth 
the '  and  ' keepeik  hit*  occur  iu  this  case. 

'  When  the  references  illustrate  the  whole  veraoj  the  italie  words  are 
not  printed^  because  not  requiidL 

This  explanation  will  give  a  sufficit  nt  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
piiseiit  apparatus.  In  some  cases,  where  the  refen^nccs  are  not 
sulhciently  numerous  to  fill  the  page,  philological  and  explanatory 
notes  have  been  added,  elucidating  tire  allusions  to  ancient  and 
oriental  customs.  We  take  a  couple  of  specimens  almost  at 
random. 

'3  Kines  xziii.  13.^  the  mount  of  corrup^on,  thai  is,  the  mount  of 
OSioet,  HOVBIOAITT,  deriving  the  Hebrew  mashchith  from  moshack, 
to  anoint,  read  *  the  Mount  of  Olives.'  Jarchi,  following  the  Chaldee, 
also  says  this  was  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  for  this  is  the  mount  hammish- 
chab,  of  unctu/n :  but  Iwjcause  of  tlie  idolatrous  purpoj>es  for  which  it  was 
uaed,  the  Scripture  changed  the  uppcllatiuu  to  the  mount  of  hanunash* 
Mh,  corruption.' 

'  Mark  vi.  87*  ej«ctflMmor»  or  one  of  his  guard,  rvms^^uvrv^ 
in  Latin,  tptcviaiar,  hQva  specuktt  to  lodk  about,  spy,  properly  denotes 
a  sentinel ;  and  as  tliese  aeatinels  kept  guard  at  the  palaces  of  kings, 
and  the  residences  of  Roman  goTemors,  so  they  were  employed  in  other 
offices  besides  guarding,  and  usually  performed  tliat  of  executioners. 
As,  however,  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that  Herod  was  at  this  very 
time  engaged  in  war  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  in  con»ti|iu"iae  of 
Uerud's  having  divorced  his  daughter  in  order  to  marry  Ilerudiu^,  hia 
Wother  PhUip'g  wife ;  and  as  this  event  occurred  at  an  entertainment 
given  at  the  castle  of  Macberus»  while  his  amy  was  on  its  march 
gainst  his  fiither  in  law  |  we  are  furnished  witli  an  additional  reason 
why  a  speculator,  or  nentinel,  should  have  been  employed  as  an  ex- 
ecutioner ;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  discover  such  a  latent  and  under- 
sigiied  ooinddence  as  dearly  evinces  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative-' 

Some  of  the  notes  might  invite  eomment  or  criticism,  hut,  m 
fir  aa  we  have  heen  able  to  examine  them,  they  appear  to  us, 
with  few  exceptions,  hoth  judicions  and  valiuihle,  and  are  evidently 
the  veauU  of  mtKBh  inde&tigiible  inainsand  extemaveteading. 

u  u2 
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Tbc  most  attractive  feature  of  tbe  larger  edition  of  this  illus. 
trated  Bible,  k  tbe  quality  of  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed, 

and  tbe  manner  in  which  the  pages  are  arranged,  so  as  to  leave 
below  tlio  four  columns  of  the  text  and  '  treasiirv',''  on  each  page, 
an  ample  space  tor  inanuscrijH  note  s.  The  quality  of  tlie  pMjur 
is  a  very  fine  writing  paper,  which  will  bear  the  ink,  and  having 
lines  in  the  fabric  of  the  paper,  which  become  as  plain  as  if  they 
were  ruled  with  pencil  or  faint  ink,  when  a  sheet  of  coloured 
blotting  paper  is  placed  under  the  leaf.  This  ingenious  plan, 
which  must  have  required  great  c^re  and  nicety  in  the  prepara> 
tion,  will  be  of  no  small  conTenience  to  tbe  student  who  is  dis- 
nosed  to  avail  himself  of  tbe  facility  for  lecoiding  the  fhiita  of 
JUS  own  leadini^  or  reflection.  Tbe  volume  may  thus  senre  the 
purpose  of  a  Biblical  Common  Place  Book,  in  addition  to  the 
aids  to  ■tody  which  the  Notes  and  References  afibid.  We  cannot 
finrbear  to  onTer  to  the  enterprising  Publisher,  to  whom  the  religious 
pubUc  are  already  under  such  great  obligations  for  the  beauti^ly 
executed  Polyglott  apparatus,  our  warmest  thanks  for  this  ficsh 
application  of  typographical  skill  to  the  noblest  of  all  purposes— 
that  of  iaciiitating  tbe  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Condensed  Commentary  is  so  fully  described  on  the  title- 
page  which  we  have  copied,  that  we  have  only  to  speak  of  the 
execution  of  the  work ;  and  of  this  our  readers  will  best  judge 
from  a  ^ccimen :  we  shall  give  the  entire  Notes  and  Reflections 
on  1  Sam.  III. 

'Notes  ok  Chap.  III. — ^1.  The  word — precious — Qod  then  my 
'  rarely  revealed  his  mind  to  any  peisoa^ — Pat,,  or  hv  the  pfO|rilicls.-' 

Poore.  No  open  rixion — no  known  prophet  to  a])ply  to  for  counjtel. 
In  all  the  times  of  tlio  judges,  wu  read  only  of  Deborah  the  ])rophetoss, 
and  u  prophet,  mentiuucd  .Tudg.  iv.  14,  and  vi.  8,  excepting  the  man 
of  Crod  sent  to  Eli^  (chap.  ii.  27.) — CjUI,  2.  In  his  place,  iu  the  court 
of  tbe  tabemade,  where  were  difers  rooms  fyt  tile  priests*  3*  LotHp 
cf  God — ^tbat  in  the  great  shaft  of  the  golden  eandlesticic  never  went 
out,  but  some  others  did  in  the  morning.^Pal.  It  appears  from  this 
and  chap.  i.  9,  that  the  tabernacle  was  now  called  '  the  temple,'  and 
that  the  lamps  did  not  contmuf  Imrning  as  at  first  ordered,  (see  Ler. 
vi.  12,  13.)  — 7-  l^id  not  kiunv  Uie  Lord  that  is,  as  the  next 
verse  explains,  huw  God  was  wont  to  teach  men  his  will. — Pal.  *  Did 
not  know  (tbe  voice  of)  the  Lord.— l^tV.  '  How  God  Uught  men  by 
an  andible  voice.*— BoolAr.  10.  The  Ijfrd  come  aiid  Hood^ihe  inkt 
came  near,  as  if  tbe  penon  speaking  were  present. — Po(jIc,  GilL  Theie 
was  some  glorious  appearance.— /UmcAi,  so  Scolt.  *  The  Lord  was 
revealed,  and  stood  and  called/  Sec,  7'arg.  1.3.  Made  themselves  vile, 
'  made  themselves  execrable  or  accursed  both  to  God  nin]  men,' — Poolr. 
KaKoXoyovpTti  &iot,  *  spake  ill  of  God,'  LXX,  He  resh  uined  ihem  hoI^ 
ona  nn3  k*?!,  '  did  not  frown  upou  tliem,'  so  Murg.  20.  Dan — lo 
Beersheba—9ee  note  on  Judf.  xz.  1.  SI.  By  iAe  word  of  tkc  Lord, 
'  by  his  word  of  command  wfaidi  be  chose  to  deliver  to  Israel  by  bis 
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wMi^itu'^PwU.  *  By  flpeaking  to  liim  in  an  tmdftle  ime/  m  he  had 
done,  ver.  4.— Pal.    '  By  Christ,  the  mnd  of  ihe  Lerd/.whe  appear^ 

ed  to  him,  it  is  probable,  in  a  human  form,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  to 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets.— G?//,  so  Pyle,  and  Bcveridge,  Query: 
Is  not  the  interpretation  of  Patrick  the  most  probable,  nna  would  not 
a  visible  appearance,  as  the  Son  of  God,  have  been  mentioned^  as  in 
otiicr  cases,  as  that  of  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord?'— 
*  Reflections  on  Chap.  III. — I.  IVhat  a  privilege  il  is  to  have 

*  ih£  word  of  ike  Lord!*  It  mm  '  precioas  in  these  oaya/  It  has 
been  icaroe  in  our  country.  A  cart-load  of  hay  has  been  the  price 
IHiid  for  one  leaf  only  of  the  Bible,  in  England,  and  six  months'  servi- 
tude fat  a  New  Testament,  in  Ireland.  Now  we  have  a  land  of  Bi«* 
bles ;  may  we  never  neijlect  the  sacred  pni?es,  but  *  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  tht  in.'  it  is  our  privilege,  also,  to  have  God's 
word  preached  around  us  iu  every  direction ;  and  *  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  ut  God  and  keep  it.' 

'  II.  We  ought  at  all  ihaet  io  he  ready  to  obey  the  commands  of  God. 
He  speaks  to  us  by  the  voice  of  his  wora  and  piovidenoe>  and  be  ad- 
dresses our  consciences  in  language  that  cai&ot  be  nustsken.  Let 
every  Christian  say,  *  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.'— '  I  will 
hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speaks  for  he  will  speak  peace  unto  his 
people  and  to  his  saints.' 

III.  Snbmhsion  is  our  duly  when  under  the  chastising  hand  of  God. 

*  If  Kli  had  been  an  ill  father  to  his  sons/  says  Bishop  Hall,  '  yet  he 
is  a  good  sun  of  God,  and  in  reaiiy  to  kiss  the  very  rod  he  shall  ^niart 
withaU/  *  It  is  the  Lord/  whom  I  have  ever  found  holy,  and  just^ 
and  graeionSf  and  he  cannot  but 'be  himself;  '  Let  him  do  what  seem^ 
eth  him  good  %*  tat  whatsoever  seemeth  good  to  him  cannot  but  be 
good,  howsoever  it  seems  to  me,  £veryman  can  open  his  hand  to 
God  while  he  blesses;  but  to  expose  ourselves  willingly  to  the  afflict- 
ing hand  of  our  Maker,  and  to  kneel  to  him  while  he  scourges  us,  is 
peculiar  on]y  to  the  faithful.  Let  us  therefore  humble  ourselv^  '  un- 
der tiic  mighty  hand  of  God,'  that  we  may  be  exalted  '  in  due  time.' 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  whose  former  Biblical  labours  have  entitled 
bim  10  the  gratitude  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  aa  well  as  to  the 
general  veneration  of  the  religious  public,  has  commenced  in  the 
.  Part  before  us,  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  generally  ac- 
'  oeptable.  Taking  the  authoriied  Public  Version  as  bis  basis, 
he  baa  not,  in  the  present  instance,  aimed  to  produce  an  entirely 
new  translation,  but,  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  the  ancient  versions, 
to  correct  acknowlcdp^ed  errors  in  the  text,  and  supply  deficien- 
cies, and  to  render  the  whole  mure  coherent  and  perspicntms  to 
the  Knglish  reader.    '  The  language  of  the  Public  Version  is 

*  generally  retained,  and  few  words  are  admitted  which  arc  not 

*  sanctionetl  by  Biblical  use/  At  the  toot  of  the  page  are  brief 
notes,  explanatory  and  critical.  The  metrical  arrangement  of 
the  poetic  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  preserved,  and  the 
authorities  for  the  v*m!nis  n  adings  are  given  in  the  notes.  In  a 
few  words,  this  ciUtion  oi  the  Bible  in  at  once  critical  and  popu- 
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\axy  presenting,  ta  a  ttMipresied  mH  fiMOtHif  finrm,  ih«  fraito  of 

the  Author's  labours  upon  the  sacred  texl,  and  making  over  to 
the  English  reader  hi  a  tangible  shape,  the  results  of  the  extend- 
ed CRticBl  investigations  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  TarieitB  readings  found  in  the  extant  eo&ef.  When  the 
woi^  is  complete,  we  diall  probably  take  occasion  to  advert  to  it 
more  in  detail,  but  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the  sacred  volume. 

VkQ  adverted  in  (mr  last  Number  to  tlie  a])pri)aching  Tercen- 
tenary of  the  iVinting  of  the  First  English  Bible ;  and  it  is  in- 
deed incumbent  upon  iis  not  to  for^^et  our  vast  obligations  to  the 
early  Translators.  Hitherto,  those  who  entered  into  their  labours 
have  too  exclusively  had  our  veneration;  but,  in  comjjarison  with 
Tmdal,  Coverdale,  and  their  fellow  labourers,  the  task  committed 
to  King  Jamef5'8  Translators  was  that  d  mere  Editors;  nor  did 
they  ui  all  cases  improve  upon  their  predecessors.  It  is,  we  think, 
discreditable  to  our  Universities,  that  no  reprint  of  cither  Cover- 
dale's  BiUe,  or  the  Bishop^s  Bible,  has  been  thought  worth  under- 
taldng,  were  it  even  as  a  fiteraiy  curiosity.  As  Coviodale^  Trana- 
latien  is  just  now  a  matter  of  pardoilar  interest,  and  its  extra* 
ordinanr  moit  has  been  in  certain  9uarter8  ignorantly  depredated, 
*  we  ^laU  dose  this  article  widi  three  q^lnens  of  this  now  rare 
▼erslon,  fidthfiilly  copied  fiom  a  quarto  copy  in  our  posses- 
sion. The  edition  is  in  Uack  letter,  without  date,  and  vgfcm 
to  have  been  *  impiynted  in  Southwarke  ibr  James  Nyeolson.' 

PaAtiK  oju^v. 

*  I  wyll  uia^aifye  the  (u  my  God  aiid  kyng)  I  wyll  pruyse  thy 
name  fiir  «ier  and  ater. 

'  Euery  day  will  I  geue  thanfcea  vnto  thew  aod  pratse  thy  name  ftr 
ener  and  euer. 

'  Great  is  the  LOROfi»  and  maraailMU,  worthy  to  be  piaiaed:  ther 

is  no  ende  of  hys  greatnesse. 

<  One  geueia^on  shall  prayaa  thy  werhea  vnto  another,  and  declare 
thy  power. 

'  As  for  me  I  wyll  be  talkyng  of  thy  worshyppe*  thy  glorye*  thy 
pruyse  and  wunderous  workes. 

'  So  that  men  shall  apeake  of  the  myghte  of  thy  m^aylous  actes, 
and  tell  of  thy  greatnesse. 

'  The  roemoiyai  of  thy  abnndaunt  kyndnesse  shall  be  shewed,  and 
me  shal  synge  of  thy  rygfateonsnesse. 

'  Thf>  LORDE  is  gm^ona  and  mereyful^  looge  sofferynge  and  of 
greate  e^otlnesse. 

<  The  LOHDE  is  louynge  vnto  euerye  man,  and  hys  mercye  i&  uuer 
ail  liys  worices. 

'  All  thy  workes  prayae  the  (o  LORDE)  and  thy  sayntes  givo 
thankea  vato  the. 
'  Thc^  liiewe  the  glory  of  thy  kiogdome^  and  tslke  of  thy  power. 
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'  That  iky  powir,  tlay  glorye  and  myghtynaiM  ef  thy  kyngdoow 
myghtc  be  knowen  vnto  men. 
'  Thy  kyngdome  is  an  eoerlaatyiige  kyagdoo^  and  thy  dmaiaim  en- 

dureth  tborowe  oiite  all  au;es. 

'  The  LORDE  \'phoIdeth  all  Buche  as  ahalda  iall*  and  lyfteth  up 
ail  those  that  he  dovTie. 

'  The  eyes  of  all  wayte  upon  the,  and  thou  geueste  them  theyre 
Bieate  in  one  aeason. 

'  Thou  epeneste  thyne  hand>  and  fyUeste  al  thynges  lyuynge  wyth 
plentcousnesse. 

'  The  LORDE  ia  ryi^teoos  in  all  hya  wftyea>  and  holye  in  all  hya 

workes. 

'  The  LORDE  ir  nye  vnto  al  them  that  call  vpon  hym,  yee  all 
suche  as  call  ypon  hym  &ythfa]ly. 

'  He  folfylleth  the  desyre  of  tliem  that  feare  hym,  h%  heareth  theyre 
crye,  and  helpeth  them. 

'The  LORDE  presemeth  all  the  that  lone  him,  bnt  acattreth 
abrode  all  the  vngodiye. 

'  My  mouth  shal  speake  the  prayae  of  the  LORDE.  And  let  all 
ileibe  gene  thankee  vnto  hya  holy  name>  for  ener  and  euer/ 

1  PXTSB  u  l~l€L 

'  Peter  an  Apostle  of  Jesu  Christ  to  them  that  dwell  here  and  there 
as  strauncrers  thorowout  Pontus,  Galacia,  Capadocia,  Afim  and  Bi- 
thim'a  eL  ctc  ;icLordvnge  to  the  forknowle<^(?  of  Chn]  tho  father  th(»row 
8ancti^iC'IJge  of  the  sprete,  vnto  obedience  and  bprcnkiyuge  of  the 
bloude^of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Gnee  and  peace  he  mnltipUed  with  von.  Blessed  be  God  and  the 
fiither  of  onr  LORDE  Jesna  Chiistt  whieh  aeoordynge  to  hia  great 
mercy  hath  begotten  vs  agayne  vnto  a  lynely  hope  by  the  resurroccyon 
of  Jesus  Christe  from  the  dead  to  an  vncorrnptible  and  vndefyled  in- 
heritarice,  which  neiior  shal  fade  awayc,  but  is  rcsenied  in  heauen  for 
you,  that  are  kepte  by  the  pmvpr  of  f::;od  thorow  £ayth  to  stiliiucion, 
which  is  prepared  already  to  be  sliewcd  in  the  last  tyme:  in  the  which 
ye  shall  reioyce,  though  now  for  a  lytle  seu^on  (yf  ncde  requyre)  ye 
are  in  heuynes  thorow  manyfold  teptacyons  that  your  fayth  once  tryed 
(beynge  much  more  precyona  then  the  corruptyble  golde  that  ia  tryed 
thorovr  the  fyre)  mvght  oe  found  vnto  Uinde,  glorye  and  hononte  at 
fhe  appearynge  o£  Jeana  Christ :  whom  ye  hane  net  sene,  and  yet  loue 
hym  in  whom  now  ye  belcuc,  though  ye  se  hjrm  not.  Euen  so  shal  ye 
Teinyce  also  with  vnoutsprablc  and  fxlorvous  ioye,  leoeauyUgB  the  anoe 
of  your  fayth,  euvn  the  saluacyon  of  youre  sonles. 

*  Of  which  saluacion  the  prophetes  haue  ciiqiiyred  and  searched, 
which  prophecyed  of  the  grace  that  shuld  come  vpon  yuu  :  searchyuge 
whan  or  at  what  tyme  the  spret  of  Ohciat  that  waa  in  the  ahnlde  aig- 
nyfy,  which  (sprete)  teatiiied  hdSiie*  the  paaaiona  that  ahnlde  ecnne 
mto  Chriat,  and  the  glorye  that  ahnld  ibiowe  after.  Unto  the  which 
(prophetes)  it  waa  declared,  that  not  vnto  the  aelues,  but  vnto  vs  they 
ahnlde  miniater  the  ^yngaa  vhioh  are  now  ahewed  vnto  yon,  by  the 
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\diich  thorow  the  holy  gooet  sent  down  ft5  h«nie  hane  pmdied  viito 
yoa  tiie  thynges  whicn  the  engeb  deljrte  to  beholde. 

*  Wherefore  gyrde  up  the  loynes  of  your  mynde,  be  sober,  and  tnial 
perftctly  on  the  grace  that  is  brought  vnto  you,  by  the  dechurynge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  obediet  chyldrr,  not  fushionyng  your  seines  to  youre 
olde  liistes  of  ignoraunce,  but  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  cue 
so  be  ye  holy  also  in  all  youre  conuersacyon :  for  it  is  wrytten :  be  ye 
holy,  for  1  am  holy/ 

ROMANB  ZI.  1 — fk 

'  I  say  till" :  Hath  god  thrust  out  his  people  ?  God  forbyd,  for  I 
also  am  an  Israclit,  of  the  sede  of  Abraham  out  of  the  trybe  of  Ben 
Jamin.  God  bathe  not  thnute  ont  his  people,  whom  he  knewe  before. 
Or  wote  ye  not  what  the  aeripture  sayeth  of  Elyas,  how  he  maketh 
intercead5  vnto  God  against  Israeli,  and  sayeth :  LORDK,  they  haue 
dayne  thy  pnmphetesj  and  dygged  downe  thyne  altares,  Aud  I  am  lefte 
oner  onely,  ana  they  seke  my  lyfe  ?  But  what  sayoth  the  answere  of 
God  vnto  him  ?  I  haue  reserued  vnto  me  seuen  thousand  men,  which 
haue  not  bou  ed  their  knee  before  Baall.  Euen  so  gocth  it  now  at  this 
tyme  also  with  this  rcmnaunt  after  the  eleccion  of  grace.  Yf  it  be 
done  of  grace,  then  is  it  not  of  deieroynge :  elt  were  grace  no  grace. 
Bnt  if  it  be  of  deaerulg,  the  is  gnM  nothing:  els  were  deaeruynge  no 
dcaernynge/ 


Art.  IX.   \.  The  ChrMam  Kmptake  for  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

WilUamEUis.  Price  ]5«.  in  silk. 

2.  Fishers  Drawing  Roam  Scrap  Book  for  1836.   4t0.    £1  1*. 

CHRISTMAS  presents  ia  September  I  The  Winter  Annuals 
flowerine  before  leayes  have  begun  to  turn  yellow  !  Suidy 
the  yeers  wmrl  roimd  rapidly  enou^  without  having  thdr  end 

antedated.  We  do  not  like  to  hare  mdcccxxxvi.  stering  us 
in  the  faoe^  before  we  have  had  our  Autumn's  ramble  with  his 
predecessor.  Such  were  our  first  thoughts  on  being  surprised 
with  these  elegant  volumes;  but  our  gathering  frowns  were 
smoothed  the  moment  we  opened  them.  Truly,  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Jackson,  you  deserve  well  of  the  public  ;  for  a 
more  admirably  chosen  and  delightful  series  of  plates,  than 
the  embellishments  of  the  Christian  Keepsake,  we  have  never 
seen  in  any  former  Annual ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  A 
portrait  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  to  whom  the  volume  is  de- 
dicated, fronts  the  vignette  title-page.  Next  comes  Dr.  Morrison 
with  his  two  Chinese  translators — a  groupc  of  portraits  possessing 
the  highest  kind  of  interest,  and  exquisitely  engraved.  Then, 
good  old  Wilbcrforce,  to  the  very  life ;  one  of  the  most  SUCUSsfuI 
and  characteristic  portraits  we  ever  beheld ;  one  is  never  tiied  of 
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loolmup  at  il  and  oommkig  with  it  Tka«  ira  bave  portiiila  of 
Mr«  Aixtoo,  Mn.  aad  MahoamMd  Afi,  a  Peman  eaawt. 
Among  the  landscapes,  art  Views  of  Antiocb,  Naiaretfa,  the 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  CamoM,  (loeiie  ill  8<mth  AMaa,  an  Interior 
of  the  Holy  Sepolcbfe,  and  a  reiy  bawtiful  scene  ilhistrative  of 
a  fMasage  in  the  Pilgriiii''a  Progress,  by  a*  to  whose  merits 
we  sball  take  another  oppprtunity  of  doing  justice.    The  whole 

collection  is  of  the  first  order.  Eut  we  must  now  hasten  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  contents.  The  volume 
is  rich  in  poetry,  and  the  following  stanzas  are  Nvorthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Missionary  Annual^  for  (heir  beauty  of  seuUment  as  well 
as  genume  pathQ9. 

'  ThB  OMiWB  W  Vaa  MlMtONABT* 

*  He  rests  not  where  the  solemn  yew 

Bends  o'er  the  marble  tumb. 
And  daalh  wema  deadlier  In  the  hne 
Of  ttill  and  aaored  glows. 

'  He  rests  not  where  the  holy  pile 
Rmata,  thioagli  cJumcel  dlm» 
And  hollow  TMlltSj  and  mllaF*d  aisle. 
The  sloar^rieaoaiiidiiig  ayaui* 

'  He  dam  «at  wkere  Ua  fiuhers  sleep 

Amid  the  hamlet's  miFea; 
Where  chimes  the  dull  braolif  soltty  deep^ 
And  long  dark  heather  warea. 

'  But  where  the  sparkling  southero  ialei 

Midst  pearl  and  coral  lie. 
He  bore  tois  ^rth's  most  earthlan  $oilif 
And  laid  him  down  to  die. 

•  The  mildest  tropic  airs  fan  round 

The  palm  that  shades  his  rest, 
And  the  richest  verdure  line**  the  groun/ijl 

Tliat  presses  on  his  breast. 

'  And  there  the  snn  ,  through  scented  glooms 
Slants  hii>  departing  beaui. 
And  the  heron  iavest  its  azure  plumes 
In  the  bright  adjacent  stfsam. 

'  And  there  the  Deep's  low,  rolling  tope 
Is  heard  when  the  stars  are  bright ; 
When  the  breeze  i»  iow^  and  men  ar«  go^ 
To  the  eradling  dreams  of  night. 

'  No  dirge  \^'«8  breath^  along  the  vaiai 
Ar  his  pulleas  bier  passed  on  ; 
No  dowers  were  strewnt  and  the  spicy  galt^ 
Had  nought  of  sigh  <v  HH^M^ 

▼OL«  XIV^ — V.S.  X  X 
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*  No  wordi  were  said,  w  dast  to  dost 

Thef  lowered  him  firam  tlie  dar  j 
Thej  rear'd  aboTe  no  sculptured  oiiat. 
And  tliey  ooffined  noi  kto  day.  ' 

'  But  conch8>  and  frantic  howls,  and  yells 
Ride  thfOBgh  the  twilight  air ; 
And  they  cast  their  plumea  and  daialing  ahdlv 
U|Nm  the  naltad  hier.  ' 

*  Far  had  he  come ;  with  storm  aud  care 

His  anxious  soiil  had  strivea. 
Bnt  can  the  spirit  feel  despair. 
Whose  hopes  know  Oea  and  He8:ven^ 

*  O'er  his  father  land  another  sky 

Huiig  iu  the  hours  of  i»leep. 
The  strong  winds  of  that  shore  rushed  high^ 
With  a  loader,  stormier  sweep. 

*  But  he  loved  his  tmnqm']  southern  home* 

He  loved  its  muskv  Ijreeze  ; 
lie  loved  its  hills  ui  ieather^  bloum. 
And  its  thick,  Ittnuiant  trees. 

*  He  loved  the  tierce  and  swnrtliy  men. 

Though  oft  their  dark,  proud  eyes 
Flashed,  fire-like,  in  the  murky  glen> 
At  bloody  revelries. 

'Lone  had  he  come — ^no  sword  or  taige 
Hung  glittering  at  his  side ; 
He  spake  not  of  the  rampant  chaigOr 
Of  warfiu:^  loud  and  wide. 

'  He  had  oome  to  calm  the  histlnl  hearty. 

To  stem  the  passtons  strong, 
To  teadi  a  loftier,  noUer  part, 
Hmn  the  fig^t— the  least— the  song* 

'  His  tone  was  mild,  his  eye  was  calm. 
As  day  by  day  he  taught. 
Beneath  die  dnslnr — shraing  pdm, 
Tlie  hope  of  holy  thought. 

*  Stern  were  those  warriors,  stern  and  proud. 

But  their  pride  relaxed  to  hear 
The  truths  that  from  his  warm  heart  glowed,^ 
Fervent,  but  unsevere. 

'  At  length,  on  one  mild,  tranquil  eve. 

In  the  glittering;  moon  of  flowers. 
His  spirit  took  its  last,  long  leave 
Of  these  beloved  bowers. 
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*  But  uh  i  he  ieit  the  hope  behind. 

That  heh  sot  Uood  or  clav. 
That  asks  na  manniir  finm  toe  wind, 
No  lifo-beam  from  tke  ixy* 

*  And  many  an  olive  brow  shall  come. 

Ami,     nding  o*«r  him,  hear 
His  Hpirit  uttering  in  the  gloom 
The  voice  of  song  and  prayer/ 


*  ^UmW  LO0T  IN  ElOHTKBN  HuNDBSD  AND  ThIETT-ThBSS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lytb,  A.M. 

'Gone? — liavava  then  ^oBe?— 

Tha  good,  tna  boantifiil,  the  kind,  the  dear? 
Passed  to  your  glorious  rest  so  swiftly  on. 
And  left  me  weeping  faeie  ? 

'  I  g&z,e  un  yon  bright  track, 

I  hear  your  rdoes  lessening  as  ye  go. 
Have  ye  no  sign,  no  solace,  to  fling  tack 
To  as  wk»  toil  below? 

*  They  hear  not  my  faint  cry. 

Beyond  the  range  of  sense  for  ever  flown. 
I  see  them  melt  into  eternity. 
And  feel  I  am  alone. 

*To  the  high  haven  passed, 

They  anchor  tar  above  the  skaith  of  ill. 
While  the  stem  billow  and  the  reckless  bhut 
Are  mine  to  cope  with  stilL  ' 

*  Oh  !  from  that  land  of  love, 

I/(_Ki]<  ye  not  sometimes  on  this  world  of  wo? 
Think  ye  iiut,  dear  ones,  in  bright  bowers  above. 
Of  those  Ye  left  below? 

m 

*  Surely  ye  note  us  here. 

Though  not  as  we  appear  to  mortal  view. 
And  can  we  still  u  ith  all  our  stains  be  dear 
To  spirits  pure  us  you  ? 

* Doye  not  loathe — not  spurn — 

The  worms  of  clay,  the  slaves  of  sense  and  will? 
When  ye  from  God  aiid  glory  earthward  turn. 
Oh  !  can  ye  love  us  still  ? 

'  Or  have  ye  rather  now 

Drunk  of  His  Spirit  whom  ye  worsliip  there ; 
Who  stripped  the  crou  ii  of  glory  from  nis  brow. 
The  platted  thorns  to  wear  ? 

X  x3 
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'  It  it  ft  &ir  tad  thought, 

Tliat  you  may  still  <mr  ttitrdM  «md  guardians  be; 
And  Hearen'fl  hi^h  ministry  by  Jill  bt  wiougbt 
With  objects  low  as  me  f 

*  May  we  nel  fwoetly  ^*P«» 

That  Tou  aroand  oar  path  and  bed  mftv  dwell  ? 
And  shall  not  alt  mxr  Mps«^infr<  brighter  AtQff 
From  hands  we  lored  so  well  i 

*  Shall  we  not  ISeel  yon  near 

In  hours  of  danger,  solitude,  and  pain, 
Cheering  the  darkness,  drying  off  the  tear» 
And  tnraing  kei  to  gain  ? 

*  SImII  not  your  gentle  voice 

Break  on  temptation's  dark  and  sullen  mOod, 
Subdue  our  crrinf?  will,  oVrrule  OUT  choice. 
And  win  from  \\\  to  i^ood  ? 

«Oh  yetl  to  itt«  to  ue, 

A  portion  of  our  converse  shall  bo  given ! 
Struggling  affection  still  would  hold  yoa  tho^ 
Nor  yield  you  all  to  Heaven ! 

*  Letd  our  fidnt  steps  to  God ; 

Re  with  us  while  thr  drsert  here  \vc  romi  ; 
Teacli  us  to  tread  the  path  which  you  have  trod. 
To  tind  with  you  our  home ! ' 

There  ii  an  interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Morrison,  but  we  most 
pm  it  over  to  delach  n  few  aacodotef  Irom  the  RecoUeclioiii  of 
Wtlberfiivce* 

*  Upon  his  religious  habits,  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  these  ROol- 
lectioDe  delights  to  dwell.  He  ww e  Chxiitiu iadied.  Tbeelmlii 
end  connstNit  tone  of  »|^rltiiftl  piety  whieh  he  maintained  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  hnmed  public  life»  was  sustained  by  much  private 
prayer,  by  a  reli^ous  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Flis  remarks  in  his  fnmilv  devotions,  on  the 
passages  which  he  read,  w  ( re  generally  attractive,  ih;w,  striking,  prac- 
tical, and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  book.  The  wnttf 
has  seen  the  J^ble  which  he  used  in  private, — tl*  atiaigins  vcR 
erowded  with  annotations,  refereiiesi>  erifM  emcadationBy  and  marks, 
all  in  pencil,  and  evidently  the  work  of  reference  and  lore  fi^  tlie 
sacred  book.  I  remember  bis  expositions  dwelt  much  on  the  tuples  of 
gnititude  to  Cm!  for  redemption,  of  the  dc!)t  of  love  we  OWe>  of  the 
happiness  of  religion^  and  the  misery  of  a  life  of  sin. 

•  ••••• 

*  It  required  some  management  to  dra'^v  him  ont  in  conversation. 
And  the  nparer  you  observed  him,  the  more  tlie  habit  of  his  wAV^i 
appeared  obviously  to  be  modest  and  lowly.    And,  therefore,  sums 
these  who  only  saw  him  ooee  might  go  away  dtsa^poirtted.  But  if  M 
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«il  l]|;bt6d  up,  and  in  a  tnMll  dfole  wbate  he  was  entirely  at  h» 
eiM,  hu  pvirert  of  coPT<wBrtirti  fiffodigiiiitt ;  •  luitml  eliiqaaM 
was  poored  oat ;  bIHiIdm  of  gnfttk  playfaliieaa  and  salb*  ftU  no  ill' 
■des  ;  and  the  oomptny  were  soon  abnrlMd  in  admiration.    Ik  «odi» 

monly  took  only  one  visit  to  gain  over  the  most  prejudiced  stranger. 

*  I  hardly  know,  whether  it  would  he  ^vorth  while  particiilarizmg 
two  occasions.  He  was  ou  u  visit  to  Jklgliton  ;  v\\c  king  hearing  of 
it,  sent  for  him  one  even  in  iz,  \vithnut  n  niomeiit's  notice,  to  attend  at 
the  Pavilion,  Mr.  Wilber force  was  bO  much  surprised  that  he  octu* 
aDif  called  in  tbe  orderly,  that  he  might  have  the  message  from  tfio 
MB*«  own  ami]!.  He  hnvried  on  hia  dieai,  and  went.  A  large 
putv  ynm  ataambled»  aiid  the  king  (Qeoffge  IV.}  paid  him  much  at-r 
tMtMB*  By  degrees  he  waa  engeged  in  conversation,  and  so  fixed  the 
royal  circle,  that  the  company  did  not  break  up  till  a  late  hour,  his 
Majesty  plnvfnllv  accusing  Mr.  Wilberforco  of  bHivLr  the  occasion. 

*  At  another  time,  he  \\'a.s  invited  to  uieet  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Stael,  at,  1  believe,  Lord  Liansd(>\nie'«  :  there  were  only  two  or 
three  guests ;  one  of  whom  told  me  tiuit  VV^ilberforce  broke  out  on  a 
4BilabJe  tope,  leading  from  it  into  no  ekiqaent  a  pan^yrie  of  miation* 
aries  carrymg  the  gospel  to  the  heathm  nationa^  that  the  JNtfty  were 
rapt  in  amazement ;  the  conversation  afterwards  naturally  iell  into  hia 
hands,  (such  was  the  czpresaion  need  to  me>)  and  the  evening  was 
altogctlier  delightful. 

*  1  recollect  Mr.  Willjerforce  saving,  that  lie  oruc  l;it)oured  for  hours 
in  endeavourinsr  to  mnvince  Mr.  I*itt  of  the  rt  iil  spirituality  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  of  the  value  of  those  clergymen  whom  the  world  at  that 
day  upbraided  with  eztravaganoe*  He  suooeeded,  faowever«  in  one 
important  effort.  Some  project  had  been  nearly  carried  with  the 
Mmister  by  Mr.  Pretyman,  (afterwards  Tomline,  and  successively 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester,)  but  Wilberforoe  hearing  of  itj 
took  such  pains  to  inform  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  real  bearings  of  the  case, 
that  it  was  abandoned.  IMr.  Wrlbefforce,  thirty  venrs  afterwurds, 
told  the  writer  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  in  anythini^  been  more 
really  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  than  by  that  private 
interposition.'    R^coUeclions  of  WiUiam  friUtirforce, 

<  It  may  be  fidrly  laid,  upon  wflcctlig  on  Mr.  Wflberfinee'a  laboora 
finr  thia  canae,  including  the  thirtjr-ccren  yeara  that  he  waa  in  parlia- 
ment  after  he  brought  it  fSprwaru,  and  the  nine  vean  of  retirement 
afterwards,  during  which  he  eoiitintied  to  aid  and  diieet  in  the  conduct 
of  it,  that  there  has  been  no  statesmfin  in  our  memory  who  hfis  pro- 
posed to  himself  so  great  an  object,  pursued  it  with  such  persever- 
ance, and  been  crowned  during  his  own  lifetime  with  such  complete 
success.  His  extreme  benevolence  contributed  largely  to  this  success. 
I  have  heard  him  say,  that  it  was  one  of  his  constant  rules,  on  this 
qnestion  eapedally,  never  to  pmoke  an  advetsary, — ^to  allow  him 
nillyi  sinoenty  and  purity  of  motive,**-to  abatain  fiom  irriuting  ex- 
preadcns, — to  avoid  even  anch  political  attacks  as  would  indispose  hia 
opponents  for  his  giettt  mnt*  In  fiict,  the  benignitV)  the  gentleness, 
tne  kind-heartedness  of  his  character,  diTOrmed  tne  bitterest  foes. 
Not  only  on  this  question  did  hr  restrain  himself,  hut  m_iieruliy-  Once 
he  had  been  called  during  a  whole  debate,  by  a  considerable  speaker 
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o£  the  oppositioot  "  tbe  religious  member/'  in  a  kincl  ef  toora.  Tk 
impropriety  bad  been  checked  by  tbe  interference  ef  the  house.  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  told  me  afterweidsy  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  hare 
retorted  by  calling  his  opponent    the  irreligious  member/'  bot  tfait 

he  refrained,  as  it  ^voiild  be  a  returning  of  evil  for  evil. 

'  A  friend  told  mo  that  he  found  him  onoe  in  the  greatest  Eitritation 
looking  for  a  despatch  which  he  had  mislaid  : — one  uf  the  royal  family 
was  waiting  for  it, — he  had  delayed  the  search  to  the  la&t  momenta- 
he  seemed  at  last  quite  vexed  and  flurried.  At  this  unlucky  instant, 
a  diitnrbanoe  in  the  noroenr  eFer-bead  oocnned.  Mv  friend^  ivbo 
wai  with  bin,  said  to  himself.  Now,  iat  once,  Wilbernirce's  temfS 
will  give  way.  He  had  hardly  thought  thus,  when  Wilberfbm  tiUBid 
to  him,  and  said,  "  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  these  dear  cbiMren; 
—only  think  what  a  relief  amidst  Other  hunricsy  to  bear  their  vaitM, 
and  know  they  are  well.'* 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  we  cannot  bnt 
pronounce  the  following  stanzas  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  poems 
in  this  delightful  volume.  We  must  speak  of  the  Scrap  Book 
next  month :  it  is  a  highly  attractive  Omnium  Gatherum>  fit  for 
— a  drawing  room. 

<  Tu  SaBPBBBD'e  Viqil. 

*  Silentj  and  calm,  and  beautiful 

The  starry  niglit  came  dfnvn, 
Where  rush  Siioa's  waters  etK>l, 

Where  Kedar's  deserts  frown ; 
And  deep  its  qniet  shadow  fell 
Upon  the  bills  of  Isiael ! 

» 

.  *  The  dark  <:^en  hills,  where  oft  of  old 
The  jjatriarchs'  tents  were  seen  ; 
Wlu  rc  lay  the  still  and  peaceful  fold. 

The  hanging  cliffs  between  ; 
Which  in  his  ^u-liest,  happiest  days. 
Heard  the  sweet  Psalmisrs  lyre  of  prsiie.  ' 

'  And  lonely  lay  the  land  aronnd. 

Lonely  as  when,  of  yore. 
The  footsteps  of  her  God  were  found 

Upon  her  ulive  shore: 
And  \\  Ihtp  lier  vine-wreathed  gates  unclosed 
The  shadow  of  her  Rock  reposed. 

*  In  Bethlehem  his  Other's  sheep 

The  son  of  Jesse  led ; 
And  still  on  crag  and  palm>crown'd  Steep 

Of  sceptred  Jndali  spread  — 
A  thousand  folded  fleeces  shone 
Like  snow  on  mountain  Lebanon. 
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*  Far,  far  aluug  the  purple  heights 

Tlial  stntdied  uito  die  sky, 
Scatter'd  as  in  calm  snmiiier  nigbt^. 

The  doods  in  Heaven  lie ; 
When  distant  founts  are  heard  to  play 
And  the  low  wind  is  hushed  away. 

*  Silently  rose  the  hour — when  He, 

Once  well  in  Jndidi  lenowo, 
€3ttne  to  his  temple  suddenly, 

Oaine  veiled  and  alone : 
A  stranger  in  that  pleasant  land 
Their  Others  gathered  from  His  hand. 

'  He  whu  hath  parsed  tiie  palace  by. 

In  lowhr  nioft  to  ntX, 
Th»  dweller  m  eternity, 

Tile  contrite  bosom's  ^est : 
Thongh  angels  were  his  neralds^ then 
His  message  sent  to  shepherd  men. 

'  Watching  among  the  dark  green  hillft, 
In  the  night  shadow  roUM 
Listening  but  to  the  iu-4dt  rills 
The  low  bleat  of  the  fold 

They  saw  the  awful  mantle  furl'd 
That  wraps  from  us  the  hidden  world. 

'  And  voices  not  of  this  world'u  mirth  ; 
But  gladness  &r  mofe  deep  ; 
Fofms,  such  as  wslk'd  the  andent  earth 

Or  broke  on  holy  sleep, 
Stturtling  the  dreamer's  oazzled  eye. 
Swept  in  unearthly  qpioDdoar  by* 

*  They  heard  the  word**  which  riever  now 

n»  ear  of  nigbt  may  hear. 
For  earth's  polluted,  nded  brow 

Feels  no  such  presence  near : — 
And  pathless  is  the  mountain  sod, 
So  long  by  angel  footsteps  trod. 

, '  Thou,  who  hast  walk^  the  world  alone, 

With  sad  and  wesiy  feet; 
Tbov,  who  didst  leave  thine  ancient  throne. 

Thy  straying  sheep  to  meet ; 
Tho*  fallen  and  lost  the  guilty  spot. 
Yet  oh,  do  Taou  forsake  it  not. 


(  m  ) 


Aet.  X.  LITSRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  course  of  October  will  appiw,  in  one  volttm«  octavo,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Functional  and  iStnictiiral  Chanjres  of  the  Liver,  in  the 

ProgTPSR  of  Disease,  with  numerous  Ca^^es,  exhibitin<]r  the  Invasion, 
Symptoms,  Profrress,  and  Treatmeiit  of  Hepatic  Disease  in  India. 
By  W.  £.  £.  Cunwell^  M«R.I.A.»  Surgeon  of  the  Madras  Kbtabli^h- 
meut. 

In  the  Press,  Schleirnui^Mr's  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
translated  from  the  German.  By  WiUiaa  IMma,  |tf*A.,  FeUow  of 
Trinity  CoUege»  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Eiutaoe  Carey  has  in  the  Press^  A  Memoir  cf  the  Rev. 
WilUam  Carey«  D.D.>  more  than  finrtv  veaia  Bliaaiiyptiqr  in  Iiidia»  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Cfollege  of  Fort  WiUiam,  &e;»  &e. 

The  Work  will  comprise,  a  review  of  his  early  life  and  entrance  upen 
the  Christian  Ministry,  by  Himself*— A  recollection  of  his  early  fife, 
by  a  beloved  Sister. —  An  "  Attempt  at  n  Mf-moir,"  Sec,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.— A  Critique  upon  his  Character  and  Labours  as 
an  Oriental  Scholiir  and  Tninslator,  by  Dr.  WiUon,  Professor  of  Orieo* 
tal  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxiord,  &c.,  Uc. 
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BIOGEArUT. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  Wife  nf  the  Rev. 
W.  £Uu,  late  Missionary  ia  the  South  Sea 
Idsild%  lad  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society;  containing  no- 
tices of  Heathen  Socioty— of  the  details  of 
Misdonaiy  Life— and  of  the  manifesta- 
tiona  of  Divine  fUthfiilMis  in  severe  lod 
^wgacted  sugBriuga.    By  Ae  Itev.  W. 

EDtTATIOJrf, 

A  Practical  Introduction  to .  £n|gUs<b 
ConiMiltioB,  fouaddl  on  Bufc«r*i  Pro- 

fresrive  Exercises.   Jfy  Ban  J.  JUmu^ 
'cap.  8vn.,  ?j.  f^d. 
A  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography.  By 


7tm  Union  waA  Co-operation  of  CMrt^ 

ian  Churches-,  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
Loughton,  April  SOth,  1835,  at  thi  First 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  South-West  Eaaex 
Assodatton  of  Bi^Niit  Churches :  and  pi^ 
««M Si  MrmqvMfe  BylWMtBnch. 

14. 

Hie  Kiagdom  9i  Christ  in  Conflict  vtth 
the  Kingdoms  of  this  World,  a  Diacamu 
Helirered  in  Gteorge  Street  Chapel,  Msn- 
chetter,  June  10,  IHS^  at  the  AsFMnni<Hi 
of  ibe  Bqitiit  Gbureliet  hr  tiie  Goimik» 
of  York  and  Laneafter,  and  pubfiAedst 
their  request.  By  the  IleV.Bi.  ~ 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  It. 
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Art.  I.    The  Fulness  of  Time.  B3  the  Rev.  W.  Maxwell  Heihering- 
ton,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  463.   Londoo,  1834. 

TT  is  impossible  to  look,  even  superficially,  on  the  course  of 
^  events,  as  marked  out  in  the  leaaing  and  imdeinaUe  fects  of 
luatory,  aller  discarding  all  that  may  oe  fictitioas  or  douhtful, 
withoat  feelinff  «t  least  a  suspicion,  tnat  ire  are  oontcnip1atiii<,^  a 
acene,  not  of  detached  parts,  nor  of  combinations^  each  complete 
in  itself,  but  altogether  distinct  from  similar  processes  going  on 
-in  other  quarters.  The  ^  mighty  maze  ^  is  not  '  without  a  plan."* 
There  is,  evidently,  not  merely  partial  coherence,  hut  universal 
connexion.  We  percdve  not  only  action  and  reaction,  but  con- 
tinuation and  propfress.  Yet  it  is  extremely  difficult — -perliaps 
even  more  tlian  difficult— to  detect  and  follow  out  the  presiding 
and  connecting  principle  that  has  linked  together,  as  it  were, 
these  separate  bundles  of  active  and  social  existence,  in  one  con- 
sistent and  continuous  system.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  labour, 
arduous  indeed,  but  of  tlie  deepest  and  noblest  interest,  to  inquire 
into  the  mystery  of  l^rovideuce ;  to  explore,  in  a  patient  and  per- 
nevenng  spirit,  that  half-opened  yoliime  in  which  are  written  the 
ways  and  woiics  of  men  wise^  hnvet  iUnstnooB»  m  flidr  own  oon- 
ceita  and  conventions,  acting  out  in  imiffliatiop  thdr  own  lofty 
acheaies,  yet,  all  the  whOe^  nnconecionsly  ftdfiUing  the  high  and 
unalterable  will  of  heayen. 

One  of  the  most  common  hinderanees  to  the  soooessful  pvose- 
CQtion  of  these  inaaunesy  presents  itself  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  mind  tales  up,  and  the  cxclusivcncss  with  which  it 
maintains,  a  favourite  idea.  In  tlii?^  temj^r  numberless  hypo- 
theses have  been  constructed,  and  accomraodated  ad  lihifum 
to  suit  a  special  selection  of  facts ;  or,  quite  as  o^en,  the  facts 
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have  been  dislorled  to  fit  the  hypothetical  firame-milc.  Hintt, 
plauflibilitiesy  contiadlctionfl,  floating  on  the  miftoe  cr  holLUig  in 
the  dark  reoesses  of  history,  have  all  and  each,  in  thcur  turof, 
been  brought  in  aid  of  theoiy ;  and,  pobably,  after  all  the  pains 
that  haTe  Deen  bestowed  upon  the  sidi|eet»  we  are  not  much  nearer 
to  a  satii^ictoiy  adjustment,  than  were  our  ancestors  of  the  olden 
time.  StUl,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  j^at,  though  some- 
times penrerse  ingenuity,  has  been  displaved  in  the  endeaTour  Is 
work  out  this  most  desirable  solution.  Genius,  learning,  perse- 
verance, have  been  employed  in  the  research,  and  not  altogether 
ineffectually.  Light  lifi??  been  cast  on  imyiortant  portions  of  the 
great  scTicmc,  and  bright  glimpses  have  been  caiight  of  its  ad- 
inirnble  consistencya  and  its  Steady  progress  to  an  appointed  con- 
summation. 

Mr.  Hetherington  has  made  a  fair  essay  toward  a  further  ex- 
planation. He  is  an  eloquent  ^Titer  ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  shrewd 
investigator;  aiul  when  wo  speak  of  his  views  as  being  more  ex- 
tensive than  profound,  wc  do  not  mean  to  describe  them  as  merely 
superficial,  but  as  cxliibited  on  a  broad  scale,  somewhat  better 
suited,  perhaps,  for  an  escape  from  circumst^mtial  difficulties,  than 
for  their  removaL  His  general  plan  shall  be  stated  in  his  own 
words. 

*  The  principle  to  be  developed  in  the  following  work  is  this.  As 
we  fully  believe  tliat  God  brinjjs  every  man  through  that  kind  of  disci- 

Sline  best  siiiti  J  to  his  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  to  the  pm- 
uction  of  tlmsf  rcsnlts  which  It  IS  His  plefBiirc  to  have  prodnoed ; 
so  we  hold,  that  the  world  itself  ha^i  been  Itrought  through  a  similar 
coarse  of  moral  and  inteUeetaid  cnhure,  prepamtory  to  the  ooming  uf 
Him  was  m«rffeited  tadeatrey  thewoifairfihedeTOl  and  bnag 
In  mrliMing  ri^fteoasdeii^  To  establish  this  view,  it  will  be.  neoeiK 
MBty  tO  pvov^  tm  the  process  of  culture  through  which  the  world  was 
broTif^ht,  was  expressly  adapted  to  draw  forth  into  foil  maturity  the 
various  powers  of  i\\v.  general  mind,  as  they  naturally  arise  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  ;  that  all  these  leading  powers  actually  were  thus 
excited  in  natural  succession;  and  that,  while,  if  the  Christian  era  had 
come  earlier,  it  would  have  intercepted  their  devel<u[mientj  if  it  had 
been  longer  dckjed,  man  woold  have  snik  into  teaiOk  a*aaw*«f  da> 
generacy,  and  even  imbecility,  as  to  bav%  'materially  fi  ffiitiatii  Ibe 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  in  lei^ding  forth  Ul  Son  la  liilfilllie  kw  aad 
aave  the  ainnerw'  p.  10* 

A  further  parallel  is  drawn  between  individual  and  social  cha- 
racter in  their  development  and  tendency.  Man  and  men  b^in 
with  ihbgs,  and  and  with  inftrencei.  la  tavages,  the  senses  m 
ihaipeDedf  to  an  eiqidsite  edge,  and  in  ^eir  pefctfptioii  af  detiifa 
they  acwaken  the  aatonisliment  of  dviliied  men ;  Imt  of  general 
principles  they  ara  aptiiely  ignorant.  Vapour  Is  to  them  a  moe 
s^  that  teUa  of  didtar  or  rclmhnient:  the  odiiKtioii  of  its 
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powers  in  the  steam-engine  belongs  to  a  long  training  and  a  dis- 
tant age.  Centuries  divide  the  sensual  from  the  intelleetnal. 
The  life  of  man  supplies  a  further  parallel.  *  Youth  is  acute  in 
'  tolled  perceptions ;  maturity  and  experience  acmiire  general 
*  ideas;  and  pnilosophy  attains  general  principles/  Thus,  in 
the  irorid*8  cbudhood,  nie  social  and  political  qualities  are  formed 
and  unfolded.  The  process  advances  with  adyancing  years: 
forms  of  policy  adjustment  of  rights,  definition  of  interests,  gra- 
dually but  surely  stru^e  into  a  settled  and  advanti^^eous  shape  i 
a  higher  principle  bc^ns  to  mingle  with  the  fermentuig  elements, 
and  public  morality  is  acknowk^gsd  as  the  basis  of  £t  poUtioil 
system. 

*  It  will  furtlu  r  be  ^Mtnd,  that  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  powerful 
principle  in  the  haman  mind  tlian  those  from  which  civil  polity  and 
common  Tnnrnlity  sprinfr,  capable  of  controlling  both  ;  tlio  principle,, 
namely,  of  religion,  or  that  which  impels  men  to  l>elicvc  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  and  to  render  Him  due  worship.  The  influence  of  this 
mighty  principle  will  be  found  to  be  altogether  supreme  iu  promoting 
the  goon  or  the  eril  of  man>  according  as  it  may  itself  be  puve  or  cor- 
rupt. To  trace  the  redprocatlng  hiioenoe  of  these  throe  great  prin- 
ciples upon  each  other^  and  upon  the  common  mind>  daring  tlie  de- 
Twopment  of  its  powers  in  the  several  stages  of  its  procuress ;  and  to 
nrnrK  hon-  the  %-arious  leading  events  of  general  hi«t(iry  were  so  ar- 
ranged fls  to  nourish  each  and  all  in  their  natural  process  of  growth, 
and  to  the  full  amount  of  their  inhereot  abilities^  will  engaee  no  small 
pari  of  mi^  attsntion*  We  riiaU  titos  be  led  along  the  pith  hj  vhidi 
the  whole  hnann  lace  has  tniveUed  toivards  thai  mighty  oonioeiMe  of 
dcsdniesj  the  folneas  of  time and  by  the  aid  of  the  leadiiig  ideas 
already  stated^  may  be  enaUcd  to  unravel  the  complicated  structure  of 
human  society  till  we  arrive  at  a  few  intelligible  master-principles, 
and  to  comprehend  B<»ne  portion  of  that  infinite  and  gracious  Wisdom 
which  pre-aetermines^  arranges,  per\'ades,  and  governs  all  things  in 
such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  His 
ereatniesv  and  to  Ihrnbh  the  greatest  display  of  Hw  onm  most  gjooons 
and  mercilid  attrifaateo.'  pp^lfl,  18. 

It  will  be  ubviuus,  that  all  this  must  include  distinct  and  even 
opposite  views  of  the  social  system,  both  in  character  and  ejects. 
If  there  be  a  tendency  to  good,  there  is  also  an  impulse  towarda 
eyil?  The  development  of  the  relisipus  prioc^let  withcut  Divine 
intervention^  mawfarts  itsdf.in  iliAata^ittdi^  attendant  demo-, 
mliintiona*  Adypnpement  in^art^  a^  tfM(a^,  high  inteUectu^ 
ntuinmeni)  cannot  control  nor  co|iniaict  this  fatal  lapse.  The 
vanity  and  malignity  of  the  ]»i|ii||n  spirit,  undh^ed  by  the 
kl&owlcd^e  and  cordaal  xeoqpticn  of  religious  truth,  will  not  1^ 
hpld  bsf».  ftqm  the  worfc  f£  desti«i9tioq  by  aught  that  hiunip 
motiT^  can  suggest.  .  . 

*  1ft  llien,  the  csoiie  ef  enr  ressswhe  8  shall  ensMs  ns  to  Aoa%  that 
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this  double  process  held  on  its  way  with  equal  front»  at  once  ciilti« 
Tatiog  die  munis  jpowm  of  man,  in  all  poMiUe  fektaooa,  and  op  to 
tiieir  highest  pitch ;  and  at  the  same  tiiBe>  by  an  inoessant  conrae  ef 
demoralisation  and  degeneracy,  proving  the  ntter  impossibility  of  any 
physicalj  intellectual,  or  moral  cnlture  to  rescue  man  irom  the  cor- 
ruption and  misery  of  his  fallen  condition,  without  the  infusion  of  an 
entirely  new  principle  ; — if  this  can  be  made  clearly  to  appear,  then, 
the  period  in  which  the  whole  converging  lines  of  the  multiform  pro- 
cess met  in  mature  completion,  may  well  indeed  be  termed  "  the  ful- 
ness of  time  '*i  and  the  express  fitness  of  the  position  It  oocnpiea  in  the 
world's  history^  both  to  the  natme  of  man  ana  to  the  oeufse  of  events, 
will  tend  to  sapply  another  vindication  and  illustration  of  the  wise 
and  merciful  proviaenoe  of  Him  "  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  bcigjUi- 
ning,"  '*  who  doeth  according  to  His  aviII  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
{imong  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  and  ^vho  causeth  "  all  tilings  to 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Him^  and  are  the  odled  ac- 
cording to  His  purpose." '  pp.  14«  15. 

It  will  be  seen  at  olice^  that  tbis  is  an  interesting  thesis,  re- 
quiring  no  slight  ezerdfle  of  the  mental  fiunilties  in  its  illu». 
tiation ;  and  when  we  &d  outsdves  justified  in  saying  of  the 
Work  in  wbicb  its  demonstration  is  attempted,  that  we  have  found 
in  it  much  valuable  matter  and  important  suggestion,  we  bope 
not  to  be  understood  as  intending  censure  by  Uie  intimation  of 
an  opinion  that,  fi>r  the  complete  exhibition  and  proof  of  such 
eomprehensiTe  propositioos,  were  required  an  ampler  collocatian 
and  a  more  severe  discnsslon.  •  In  fact,  the  design  is  too  large 
and  crowded  for  the  canvas ;  and  there  have  followed,  as  the 
inevitable  con«?equcnces,  somewhat  too  much  rapidity  in  the  nar- 
rative, and  more  of  omission  in  the  details,  than  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  satisfactory  treatment  of  a  subject  so  rich  and  so 
complicated.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  following  para- 
graphs will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  give  a  fiair  general  view  of 
Mr.  H.'s  scheme. 

In  the  few,  but  generally  just  and  Rtrikiii<i:  comments  which 
occur  in  reference  to  the  antediluvian  era,  we  hnd  one  bUtement 
which  appears  to  require  modification.  Mr.  H.  assigns,  as 
amon^  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  extreme  degeneracy  of 
mankind  durmg  that  period,  the  length  of  human  life,  and  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil.  Respecting  the  first,  he  infers,  from  the 
reddessness  of  death  and  its  results,  manifested  among  onrsdw, 
in  ^^  profligacy  of  a  race,  the  oomparad?e  duration  of  whose 
enstence  is,  on  the  largest  caleulalioD,  as  one  to  ten,  that  H  must 
in  those  days  have  operated  most  injuriously,  by  placing  at  a  tern 
scarcely  realisable  from  its  remoteness,  the  dcise  of  life.  We 
suspect  that  there  is  not  much  value  in  this  suggestion.  Judging 
«m  general  principles,  it  should  seem  probable  that  the  btevity 
manrs  continuance  upon  earth,  and  the  rapid  lapse  of  time,- would 
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haiA  M  ftequent  and  as  little  he^ed  subjects  of  oomment,  as 
they  may  do  at  present.  The  moialist  of  the  ancient  imld^  if 
questioned,  in  his  thousandth  ye|ur,  of  the  number  and  colour  of 
iu  days,  would  reply^**  Few  and  evil  while  the  youth  on  the 
celebration  of  his  first  centenaiy,  might  heaTe  a  sigh  at  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  last,  and  at  the  quick  succession  of  those  steadily 
lecorring  veYolutions  of  the  great  time-marker,  which  warned  him 
of  the  season  '^appointed  unto  all.^  And  that  reflection  would 
be  as  transient,  and  that  warning  as  lightly  heeded,  as  they  are 
with  us,  in  our  restricted  space  of  three-score  years  and  ten. 
With  the  Millenarians,  as  witli  the  beptua^rcnariaiis,  the  motive 
would  !>e  the  same, — the  absorbing  interest  of  the  present  plea- 
sure and  tlie  p.issing  hour. 

The  period  before  the  Deluge  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the 
scries  of  dispensations  which  takes  origin  from  that  awful  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  justice  ;  and  Mr.  Hetl  iLriiigtun  gives  it  as 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  antcdihivian  a^e,  that  it  was 

*  the  development  of  the  paradisiacal  state,  when  tainted  by  the 

*  infusion  of  sin.**  For  all  purposes  of  actual  inquiry,  the  first  in- 
<  dications  of  human  character^  as  expressed  in  social  and  politiod 

ustittttions,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  patriarchal  times :  of  these 
the  *  normal  type,^  to  use  a  fhshionahle  phrase,  ui  to  he  found  in  the 
histoij  €i  Mdchlaedek,  whom  Mr*  H.  identifies  with  Shem»  and 
finds  m  his  person  a  perfect  example  of  that  *^  royal  priesthood^ 
which  belonged  to  the  patriarchs  of  old  '  before  uieir  power  had 
merccd  in  monarchy,  and  their  sacred  fiuictions  passed  into  tlio 
^hmds  of  a  separate  priestly  caste.^  While  the  sacerdotal 
royalty  of  these  eminent  men  is  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
Melchiaedek,  their  religious  belief  is  preserved  in  the  book^  of 
Job,  wherein  also  we  may  find  the  ^  dark  traces  of  eomiption 

*  effacing  the  noble  lineaments  of  that  earliest  creed.'' 

The  system  of  government  that  prevailed  in  E<^ypt  was  ])ri- 
inarily  a  continuation,  and  nUiinately  a  corru])tion,  of  the  pa- 
triarchal state.  We  cannot  say  that  we  quite  adopt  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hetheringtun,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  first  peopling  of  tlie  territory  of  the  Nile.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  diificulties  whicli  ojipused  themselves  to  the  di- 
rect march  oi  tlie  children  of  11am  in  their  progress  towards 
the  possessions  allotted  to  them,  would  send  them  round  by  tlie 
straits  of  Dabelmandeb ;  a  hypothesis  so  loaded  with  impro- 
babilities, as  not  to  tempt  us  to  a  moment's  discussion.  We 
sgfce  with  him,  however,  in  his  convicdon  that  the  boasted 
^yptiaa  science  has  been  gready  oTerrated,  though  we  cannot 
thmk  that  *  every  ^ing  in  Egypt  may  be  chaiacteriaed  byab- 

*  sence  of  combination  of  means  ;  at  least  if  we  rightly  apprdbend 
the  import  of  the  phrase.  Then  was  a  cordial  union  between 
the  monarch  and  toe  priests  for  purposes  of  oppression,  though 
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the  diyision  of  power  might,  hy  introductng  an  elenent  of  weak* 
ness,  tend  lo  the  gradual  nitiffatiim  of  thai  stem  denotaoi.  In 
lihe  retj  boBcaa^  Eowe?ar»  of  tms  debased  and  degrading  system, 
Ae  joint  product  of  tynunny  «nd  aanentitioB,  there  were  preaerredt 
in  mrod  and  vahralien  tnidition»  tae  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
Old  die  firindples  of  fnrhneval  governnmt.  The  Jews,  first  ad« 
initted  as  guests  and  colonists,  but  aHerwards  oppressed  as  cap. 
tiTes,  carried  forth  with  them-  in  their  miraculous  ExodnSy  the 
Hl^t  destined,  in  its  glorious  ea^pMMiony  to  enli^ten  the  world, 
tmiffh  eonfined»  during  a  long  ancceesloB  of  yean,  to  a  despised 
people  and  a  narrow  territory. 

If  the  history  of  Egypt  avail  only  as  the  exhibition  of  man  in 
t"hc  infancy  of  liis  intellect  and  his  institutions,  we  Peem  to  ad- 
vance a  step,  when  we  are  brought  in  wntact  witli  the  nobler 
people  and  the  more  vigorous  monarchies  ot  Assyria  and  \H- 
bylon.  The  view  increases  in  brightness  and  promise  as  we 
approach  the  kingdom  of  Jk'ersia  and  its  spiendid  aristocracy. 

*  This  was  the  closing  youths  the  epening  manhood  id  the  worUtf 

i\'heh  intellect  bcgrin  to  nssumo  the  ascendancy  over  sense,  preparatory 
to  the  departure  ot"  the  one,  and  the  coming  dominion  of  the  other. 
Sjnnptomii  (tf  a  similar  character  began  to  glimmer  on  the  orit  ut  of 
the  world's  iiorizon,  even  before  the  sun  of  Persia  had  reached  its 
noon.  The  western  expeditions  of  Darius  Hystaspes  brought  liim 
into  eontael  with  Greece,  where  gemns  was  aliesdy  btghining  to 
hunUi  thiss  wamos  bv  which  umnneraUe  eonqnests  were  spedUly 
to  be  addeved.  Inflated  rather  than  inspired  by  the  demon  of  vam- 
glorious  arrogance  and  domineering  pridet  Persia  thought  to  cmsh 
the  infant  Ilerniles ;  and  in  her  baffled  and  disgmeeftil  recoil  there 
was  displayed  an  omen  of  tlie  futiure,  which  at  once  fVireshowed  and 
led  the  way  to  its  own  fuUiloient.  The  reign  of  intellect  was  evi- 
dently uppioacLing;  and  where  could  its  throne  be  erected,  but  on 
the  sheves  of  Oieeoe?  All  that  could  be  done  for  elevating  man  above 
the  level  of  the  mere  antmals,  in  what  regarded  the  wants  and  mttfiea- 
tiens  of  the  senses,  hsd  been  done  by  Persia ;  and  the  world  1eaint» 
and  never  has  forgotten  the  lesson :  but  this  very  refinement  of  sea* 
8ual  pleasures,  if  it  elevated  and  idealized  them,  confirmed  the  tyranny 
which  they  too  readily  acquire  over  man.  Had  no  process  f  ilhnved  to 
break  their  rod  of  magic  power,  the  recovery  of  the  human  race  tu  a 
more  spiritual  existence  would,  humanly  spt  uking,  have  been  iniji'iN- 
aible.  To  prove  this  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  uuce  mure 
to  the  death-like  dormancy  of  soul«  in  which  Asia  haa  dnbered  efsr 
mot.  It  was  now  time  for  aaodier  nation  to  take  the  lead;  sad 
since  tlie  physical  nature  of  man  had  now  been  fully  developed,  to 
give  full  scope  and  ample  culture  to  his  mental  being,  if  happily  hs 
might  thus  be  rescued  from  his  degraded  condition.'  pp.  229, 23d. 

In  the  enerffeth:  democradea  of  Greece,  then»  arc  to  be  recog- 
nised the  world*a  manhood;  and  the  AutliDr  tnces^  in  the  faiS- 
liant  mythology)  the  pei&eted  InatitiilioDs,  and  the  high  kteU 
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IotUmI  qualities  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  ijie  *  Bigns  of  the  times'*  as 
accommodatin|;  ifayeBMelves  to  his  theoiy.  Into  the  pftrtknilan 
of  this  deduction  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  enter ;  nor  can 
we  dispky,  in  detail,  the  arguments  and  illustrfitions  by  which 
he  elucidates  the  Romaii  lii story  and  character,  witli  reference  to 
the  same  general  views.  Much  vaUiahle  instruction,  however, 
is  elicited  on  all  thc??e  points  ;  and  in  particular,  the  circum- 
stances of  tlic  Jev.  i^,]i  State,  in  tlieir  connection  with  tlic  different 
sitagcs  uf  the  world  prugiciiii,  are  set  forth  with  precLi»iuu  and 
ability.  •  , 

Btfening,  now,  to  tLe  esUiaet  given  in  a  former  page,  our 
mden  will  be  able  farm  aome  general  notion  of  tbe  Autbor^a 
bypolbesia  conoeniing  *  the  fuhaess  of  timei^  Tbat.  tbe  worlds 
fnttmlled  by- sin,  was  to  paw  tbrough  a  .peeuHai  and  expedi^ 
iBfntal  inocess,  exemplifying  in  every  stage*  tbe  energy  of  buman 
uiiellect  and  wiU«  but  theur  total  inefficacy  to  effect  the  great 
nond  liberation ;  and  tbat,  precisely  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
experiment  had  been  completely  tried,  and  had  failed  signally 
and  bopelesslj^  Qo4  interured,  and  tbe  XHivine  Liberator  came. 

'  Snefa  tree  tbe  eonditioii  and  disxaeter  of  man  trhen  the  Roman 
aspire  attained  its  zenith 4ibo^(mghly  matured,  and  thoroughly 
corrupted.    Short  of  that  pointy  maturity  had  not  be^  reached ;  be^ 

yo7!d  it,  irrccovcmble  dogenemcy  must  have  eommonced.  Tlion  m  iis 
the  crisis  of  human  destiny  ;  for  tht;  Lrrcmlh  of  tbe  luiinan  being  had 
arrived  at  the  rijx-m-ss  yf  tidl  uiuuhoutl ;  and  the  bin  of  his  fallen  na- 
ture had  displayed  iu  ijiten^  malignity.  In  that  puiut  met  all  the 
eonverging  liiiie  of  ProvideBtial  guManos,  acoormng  to  which  had 
been  mapped  eat  the  vaEUNis  aUotments  of  the  race  of  Adam.  To 
Ibe  momentous  charaeter  of  that  epoch  all  the  voices  of  piopheoy  bore 
concurrent  testimony ;  because  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man  fore- 
taw  in  what  manner,  nnd  at  what  time,  wonld  be  accomplished  His 
own  pre-deterniinate  counsel,  and  thus  governed  nature  and  revelation 
iu  huxmuuious  agreement  with  the  laws  of  infinite  and  eternal  Wis- 
dom* Then, — when  that  had  been  fulfilled  whidi  was  written^  Z 
frill  deatiey  the  idsdsm  ef  tbe  wise*  sod  brine  to  nodung  the  under* 
standing  of  the  prudent,*' — when  <«the  world,  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,** — when  the  last  efforts  of  man  had  been  exhausted,  and  the 
last  foundation  of  self-dependence  destrnycd,  and  the  la^^t  hope  of  self- 
recovcrv  passed  away, — when  the  heart  of  tiie  universe  seemed  hushed 
into  a  dread  pause  of  indutinite  forebodings  and  silently  anxious  ex- 
pectation,—was  it  manifest,  that  "The  FulKess  of  Timb 
4ad  ooHft;  and  then,  **  God  sent  ftith  His  800^"  tbtt  the  world 
throQsfa  Him  might  be  saved,  and  **  that  whoso^cr  belicveth  in  Him 
eboold  net  perishj  but  have  everUstii^liCk'*'  pp.86&>870. 

Mr.  llctherington  has,  in  a  note  of  moderate  dimensions,  made 
a  spirited  eH'ort  to  solve  the  great  enigma  of  moral  fristsnce— ^ 
Mokmy  unde  €t  quaref  Tne  essay  is  eompaccly  «nd  devcrly 
wiitM&i  aad  the  raHH  ii  iiMrolved  in  none  of  tbal  obscurity 
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wlnfih  netaphysidani  a]>peaT  so  marvriboBly  to  afliset»1mft  whidr, 
though  it  nmy  be  a  source  of  the  sublime,  is  quite  as  oommonlv 
^  cause  of  great  conftialoii.    The  aohition  is  proposed  wiib 

*  much  dilHdence^ ;  yet,  it  it  obnooa  enough,  that  the  Author 
indulges  a  little  (|uiet  self-congratulation,  in  the  belief  that  the 
path  of  inqnir}'  is  henceforward  cleared  of  its  most  formidable 
obstructions.  For  ourselves,  wc  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we 
cannot  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  and  tliat,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  entire  speculation  does  but  add  one  more  to  the  al- 
ready numberless  instances  that  go  to  prove  how  easily  a  theorist 
can  pay  himself  with  words.  The  great  flaw  of  almost  ever^ 
attempt  at  ejecting  this  grand  demonstration,  lies  in  the  substi- 
tution of  subordinates  rar  primariea:  aD  the  iohitions  thai  we 
hm  eeen«  deal  only  with  eecondaiy  coneidentieiia;  and  |ieKha|ie 
it  is  not  witihiii  the  langie  of  htnaaii  intellect  to  rise  higher.  Of 
Mr*  Hetheraigton''s  notions  we  cannot  saj  even  this :  so  far  as 
they  will  hear  handling,  they  belong  to  thie  *  tertiary  fonnatioiis.* 
He  sets  out  with  assuming  our  absolute  ignorance  '  of  what  eoo- 

*  stitutes  the  essence  of  any  substantial  existence,^  and  travels  ev 
through  various  illustrations,  until  he  finds  it  to  be  *  the  charac- 

*  tcristic  of  human  knowledge,  that  we  know  .substances  but  hv 

*  their  qualities,  and  qualities  but  by  their  oppositcs; — that  we 

*  do  not  know  what  any  thins?  certainly  and  essentially  is ; — and 

*  that  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  any  substance  or  its  qua- 

*  lities,  is  an  approximation  to  knowing  what  it  is  not.'*  This 
Tiew  of  things  is  then  transferred  to  the  moral  world.  That 
combination  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  we  call  nimd^ 

*  is  absolutely  unknonii  to  us  in  its  nature  or  eneuce;  and  all 

*  our  Icnowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  its  qualities,  which  we  com* 

*  monly  term  aUHbuiet.^   These  qiislities  or  attributes  *  ftllow 

*  the  ssme  law  already  spedfied  in  the  qualities  of  material 

*  things,  and  are  themselves  disooYerable  only  by  their  contrasts : 

*  right  is  defined  and  marked  out  hy  wronff,  justice  1^  injustice^ 

*  evil  by  good/  The  genexal  summsiy  m  uiese  mws  we  hafe 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  If  the  precediiig  view  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  know  Jcd^ 
of  all  created  intdOgenoe  oonaists  in  the  perception  of  contru^tii ;  uiid 
that  the  neoessarv  mode  of  acquiring  knowleclge  is  to  endeavour  ts 
discover  what  a  thing  is  noi,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  approximatiaa 
of  know'iTii;  what  it  is.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  sepentes  ttaelf  into 
two  j^cat  diviiiions,  namely,  negative  and  affirmative  or  po.fitrrr,  of 
-which  the  negative  is  the  jirlor,  and  the  more  suited  to  tlu-  miture  ot 
created  mind.  Hence,  in  order  that  good  might  be  known,  it  was 
neoeswty  that  setl  should  he  nennitted  to  exist.  For  if  evil  had  not 
been  pennitted  to  enter  into  the  ereated  univerM!,  that  miivme  a^glit 
have  been  perfectly  ^ood  in  itself,  and  also  u  the  eyes  of  its  all  hcoe- 
Toleat  Creator  j  but  it  oooJd  not  hare  undsislood  or  apprscialed  ths 
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goodness  of  its  own  condition.  In  order  to  |Hiint  out  the  excellence 
of  good,  tbe  gracioBS  Ci«Bt«r  permitted  tlia  oditeiioe  of  its  opposite, 
evO.   TUb  diirk  qoaUty  tiiemre  exi^ 

but  ftr  its  results ;  as  that  method  by  wbkh  aJooe  the  spiritiial  cm* 
tun  could  have  obtained  tke  intelKgent,  and  ooDsequentlv  the  rational, 

grateful,  and  adoring  perception  of  good,  and  of  Him  who  is  essential 
goodness.  Instead  of  being  an  imputation  u])*)n  the  goodness,  or  the 
wisdom,  or  the  power  of  Gcd,  that  evil  exists  in  the  universe  which, 
for  His  own  glory  in  the  manifestation  of  His  infinite  attributes.  He 
created  by  the  word  of  His  Power,"  it  may  perhaps  be  the  unavoid- 
able molt  of  the  impeiiectkni  inddent  to  created  existences,  uid  at 
die  same  time  tihe  wise  method  by  which  is  displayed  the  gracidnsnns  of 
His  own  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  created  intelligence,  devised, 
gidded,  and  overruled  by  infinite  wisdom^  nerey,  and  love.' 

pp.410,  411. 

With  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  closing  sentence  of  this 
dtatloDy  we  eordially  agree ;  and  we  suspect  that,  independendy 
of  any  dieofy,  they  will  be  found  to  include  all  that  we  can  know, 
or  need  be  anxious  to  know,  concerning  the  high  and  mysterious 

discipline  to  whicli  they  refer.  It  does  not,  however,  strike  us 
that  they  nrc,  morally  or  argumentatively,  either  the  scqriffnr  or 
the  corollary  of  what  lias  gone  before.  Firmly  believing  that  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  cannot,  by  any  fair  process  of  reasoning, 
be  made  to  bring  in  question  *  tlie  gcodness,  or  the  wisdom,  or 

*  the  power  of  God,"* — thorouglily  satibtied  that  its  presence  in 
the  world  is  the  '  unavoidable  result  of  the  imperfection  incident 

*  to  created  existences,"*  and  that  it  tends  to  enhance  thegracious- 
ncss  and  the  wisdom  of  God's  dealings  with  men, — we  cannot  yet 
think  that  Mr.  Hetherington  has  succeeded  in  ascertaining  cither 
the  best  or  the  most  plausible  way  of  arriving  at  these  conclusions, 
even  if  the  whole  of  bis  premises  be  allowed.  To  tJiese  premises, 
however,  we  object—j/lrs/,  that  Mr*  H.^s  doetrine  fails  in  8appl;r- 
ing  an  argument,  either  adequate  or  appropriate,  Ibr  the  admis- 
sion  and  tokndon  of  what  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  dbeet  invasion 
of  God^s  sapemacy:  and  «eoofti%,  that  he  is  apparently  in 
error,  when  ne  maintains  that  all  knowledge  is  relative.  We 
may  be  veiy  unsystematic  In  our  views ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  ourselves  comprehend  how  goodness  can  be 
less  positive,  either  in  itself,  or  in  that  happiness  which  attends 
its  possession  and  exercise,  <m  the  supposition  that  it  has  never 
been  disturbed  by  the  presence  and  temptation  of  evil.  Even  on 
his  own  shewing,  surely  the  apprehension  that  evil  might  be, — 
that  there  were,  in  the  contingencies  of  moral  existence,  dark  and 
disastrous  possibilities,  opposinj^  good,  and  bringing  in  misery, 
— such  a  knowledge  as  this,  without  the  actual  experience  and 
contact  of  corruption,  woultl  be  enough  for  that  comparison  and 
contrast  which  Mr.  H.  thinks  necessary  to  the  science  of  good. 
But  we  see  no  necessity  even  tor  this  couccssiuu.   It  seems  pidiu 
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to  usy  tluit  the  knowledge  end  experience  of  good  are  m  Umbh 
sdves  Ueediw  of  the  most  positive  and  eialted  land;  while  the 
men  Imowk&e  of  its  opposite  eaa  he,  noUtii^  more  than  «  cif. 
cumftanoet  enhancing,  it  may  be,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fbrmer» 
but  making  no  alteration  in  its  essential  qnatitiee. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  Tolume  without  again  speaking  stvoBg- 
ly  in  its  praise.  Were  we  asked  to  recomoMnd  •  fafief  but  w3k 
compacted  view  of  the  hiatoty  of  the  world,  we  are  not  awiie  tbnt 
we  could  refer  to  a  better  or  more  interesting  book.  The  com- 
position Is  animated,  and,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  of  doubt- 
ful taste,— as  where  ^  c  arc  told  of  '  the  surges  of  guilt  and  ruin, 
'  thtit  gurgle  greedily  round  the  perishing  race  of  Adani»'— ache* 
lar-iike  and  impressive. 


Art.  11.   The  Whole  Werhe  of  the  Bight  Rett,  Jeremf  Taylor, 

with  an  Es$aw$  bkgr»ohkol  end  CritieaL  3  Veils.  loyal  8ve> 
Loodon,  1835. 

TF  it  is  true  of  the  mn^s  of  writers,  that  they  come  into  the 
world  like  drops  of  raiu  into  the  sea,  of  which  the  ocean  takes 
BO  notice,  cither  of  their  coming  in  or  their  going  out,  it  is  yet 
gratitying  to  observe  that  some,  at  least,  are  launched  like  stately 
vessels,  well  freighted  and  manned  tor  a  long  and  pros])erous 
voyage.  Tins  lias  been  prc-eminciuly  the  case  with  an  unuijually 
large  number  of  the  writers  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  sdll  ride  gloriously  and  successfully  over  the 
wide  waste  of  watera.  It  cannot  be  the  mere  love  of  what  is  old, 
that  haa  aecoied  to  them  the  admuratton  and  bngeviqr  which 
ao  &w  of  the  modems  an  VikAy  to  enjoy.   Horace  haa  well  aaid: 

Jam  Saliarc  Nurnw  carmen  qui  iaudat,  ci  iilud 
Quod  mecuin  ignorat,  Aoius  vull  scire  ridcri ; 
JngeniU  non  illc  favct  plaudilque  sepuUis, 
Noeira  ted  mpugnat,  noe  noHraque  Uvidue  odU» 

Lih.  IL  Ep.  i. 

There  are  undoubtedly  valid  reasons  to  ho  found  for  that  re- 
viving partiality  to  our  older  writers,  which  is  evinced  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  reading  public  in  tlie  present  dav.  The 
very  fact  of  the  republication  and  sale  of  so  many  of  the  old 
autliors,  supplies  a  demonstration  that  they  are  deemed  at  least 
to  })ossess  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  measure 
of  praise  to  which  they  are  bcvcrally  entitled;  but  there  seems  to 
he  none  as  to  the  fact^  that  tbey  are  worthy  of  being  prf^crved, 
and  in  the  wfmt  honourable  manner.  Now,  without  troubling 
ounelvea  or  our  leadeia  with  an  inquiry  uilo  the  comparative 
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ttMfiM  of  tlie  older  writen  and  the  iiii»denifl,  it  may  be  inteieethig 
to  «fptate  die  (goeetloD,  why  so  considertUe  a  ntiufaer  of  the 
mcr  happen  to  be  distingaisbed  by  those  tttbstantial  and  splen- 
did qualities  which  are  unhrenaUy  eoneeded  to  them,  and  which 
are  allowed  to  entitle  them  to  pre-eminence  in  our  national  litera- 
ture. How  is  it  to  be  explained,  thnt  the  century  to  which  they 
mostly  belonged,  shines  forth  between  those  which  preceded  nnd 
those  which  have  followed  it,  like  the  milky  ^ay  across  the 
heavens  P  To  us  it  appears  unquestionable,  that  much  is  to  be 
attributed  to  what  may  be  denominated,  the  roinantic  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  There  waaa  novelty  and  an  excite- 
ment in  the  events  oi  those  times,  highly  fitted  to  work  upon  sus- 
ceptible spirits* 

It  is  a  ftbt  safficiently  obyionSy  and  of  great  interest  in  the 
philosophy^  of  mind,  that  external  circumstances  possess  a  mighty 
influence  in  fpyfina  a  jjermanenl  direecion  to  the  powers  of 
tliought,  and  in  oiuHng  into  operation  the  various  endowments 
of  native  genius.  Men  aie»  in  an  astonishing  degree,  made  by 
drcuttstances.  Theie  are  tides  and  currents  m  human  affairs, 
which  bear  them  away  to  their  intellectual  destiny.  The  first 
and  chief  excitement  to  human  tliought  is  furnished  from  without. 
There  is  the  hand  which,  thonr^li  it  docs  not  make,  yet  shapes 
the  clay.  Just  as  the  climate  ot  a  country,  which  is  itself  regu- 
lated by  physical  relations,  is  the  principal  cause  into  which 
must  be  resolved  the  varieties  of  vej^etable  and  animal  produc*> 
tions;  so,  the  social  relations  and  the  external  circumstances  of 
a  race  of  men,  an  age,  or  a  nation,  have  a  vijiible  and  direct  in* 
fiuence  upon  their  endowments  and  mental  exercises :  these  pre- 
pare the  channel  in  which  their  thoughts  are  to  flow,  and  supply 
an  impetus  to  the  stream,  or  impart  a  odoaring  and  imprc^pM- 
tion  to  the  waters,  as  soils  usually  do  to  the  currents  that  pass 
Offer  them.  It  is  flrom  the  dreumstances  in  which  human  beings 
are  placed,  that  the  motives  and  stimulants  to  all  mental  opera- 
tions  are  famished.  The  intellectual  character  is  formed  by  the 
habit  of  such  thinking,  and  the  habit  itself  is  resolvable  into  the 
laws  of  mental  association.  Without  entering  further  here  into 
the  elucidation  of  this  principle,  which,  we  conceive,  may  be 
traced  in  all  ages  and  nations,  we  pass  on  to  observe,  that  it  m 
minutely  applicable  to  those  smaller  sections  of  human  society 
which  are  formed  by  difierences  of  religious  opinion  and  |«ao> 
tice. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  nations  and  ages  have  a  mental  type  or 
character  determinable  by  their  civil  and  pohtical  institutions, 
their  national  transactions,  their  commercial  and  domestic  habits, 
or  cffen,  to  a  certsln  eitant,  by  their  geographical  situatioii  and 
loeal  relatiiens  to  other  sections  of  the  great  numan  fiunily,  it  will 
equally  fellow,  that  the  relative  dicomstanoes  of  a  sect  or  religious 
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ptt^f,  in  reference  to  other  sects  end  professtonB,  will  eaeri  a 
oomeumding  influence  over  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  miie 
distingtiished  and  leading  individuals  within  that  sect.  There  will 
be  n  specific  character  formct^  upon  the  c^cneral  basis  of  national 
cliaracter,  as  that  was  formed  u]ion  the  primitive  endowments  of 
nature.  The  raw  material  derived  its  qualities  conjointly  from 
the  seed  or  stock  t()(i;ethcr  with  the  climate;  but  now,  that  ma- 
terial conies  to  be  worked  up  into  ;i  sj)ecific  comn^odity,  ;inil  that 
commodity  again  is  influenc^ed  in  its  texture  by  the  degree  of  per- 
£?ction  to  w  hich  the  machincir  employed  in  its  production  was  at 
the  time  brought.  We  m  nr  cqoomi  ftoni  thfaikiag  that  then 
it  BO  original  diflmoee  iii  niadt,  or  that  any  two  minds  ezpoaed 
from  the  eariieet  tnuninj^,  all  dnoagh  their  coiine»  to  the  same 
influeaoety  would  exhibit  the  same  resulta.  There  may  be  aa 
great  primitive  diveraitieB  in  minds,  for  angfat  we  know,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  diacoYer,  aa  among  the  wions  raw  materials  which 
the  operative  has  to  weave  into  webs.  These  native  endowments 
or  susceptibilities  may  be  as  diverse  as  cotton  from  silk  and  flax 
from  wool ;  and  ns,  in  each  mind,  the  property  is  not  simple,  Imt 
con^])lex,  the  original  diversilies  may  be  all  but  intinite,  and,  be- 
fore full  development,  utterly  unassignable.  Probably,  they  arc 
8o.  It  seems  worthy  of  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  ot  God  to 
believe  they  are  so.  But  all  we  contend  for  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  illustration  we  have  used,  that  the  artist  determines  whether 
the  commodity  shall  be  fine  or  coarse,  figured  or  plain ;  the  dyer, 
whether  it  ahall  be  Uiie  or  green»  and  the  eonaamer,  whether  it 
ahdl  be  a  garment  of  this  shape  or  that ;  whether  it  shall  be  the 
tanestry  of  s  ro^al  Uirone»  or  the  attire  of  a  punpet  for  children. 
The  corresponding  influenoe  in  the  formation  or  national  and  in- 
dividual character^  we  attribute  to  drcumstanoea.  And  yet  these 
are  so  various,  ao  complicated,  so  undefinable  and  untaqgibley 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  them  at  their  work.  We  .rather  see 
whaf  they  have  done,  than  when  or  how  they  did  it. 

It  will,  however,  \jc  readily  admitted  by  our  readers,  tlmt  all 
circumstances  of  a  religious  nature  have  an  influence  on  tiu-  edu- 
cation, mental  culture,  readin*?,  conversation,  and  literature  ot 
an  age.  The  degree  of  unpurtance  attached  to  points  of  doc< 
trine  or  practice  in  which  one  party  differs  from  anotlicr,  will  be 
the  rule  for  determining  the  degree  of  tenacity  with  wbieii  these 
points  are  to  be  held,  inculcated,  and  contended  for.    This  will 

S've  anintenaenem  aiid  energy  to  the  mind,  when  it  appliea  to 
e  study  of  these  points,  and  wiU  moat  pobablv  bring  them 
oftener  under  review,  and  keep  them  more  nabituaUy  heme  the 
contemplative  faculty.  They  will  become  subjects  of  interest  to 
be  always  maintained, — points  of  honour  never  to  be  abandoned. 
The  degree  of  ability  with  which  the  favourite  positions  are  as- 
aailedf  will  but  awdcen  new  encigieB  in  thoae  that  have  to  deSead 
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thm*  Talent  on  one  ride  will  evoke  talent  to  meet  it  on  the 
other ;  eloquence  will  call  Ibrth  eloqiwnee ;  and  thus,  by  the  ool* 
lirion,  both  or  all  the  conflicting  paraes*  may  be  raised  to  hlsher 
exeiclees  of  thought  and  leaeon,  while  nch  la  imparting  to  those 
that  are  following  in  the  same  line  of  study  or  argument,  the  ad- 
vantages of  strenuous  application  and  lengthened  experience,  like 
an  accumulated  capital  to  commence  trade  with.  How  far  what 
is  called  genius  itself,  which  has  been  usually  defined  to  consist 
in  a  combination  of  faculties  entirely  original,  may  be  influenced* 
in  its  very  r.irly  Ftac^e^?  of  dcvclo])mcnt,  by  circumstances  such  as 
those  nlready  noticed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  How  far  the 
imagination  of  parents  may  affect  the  genius  of  their  ofi'spring,  is 
beyond  human  science  to  detcDiiine  ;  but  that  there  is  such  an 
influence  traceable,  in  some  instances,  is  certain  ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  it  extends  much  beyond  the  particular  cases 
al]u(l(*d  to:  they  fall  under  a  f^cncral  law,  and  are  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  as  exceptions.  But  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  more 
genius  at  one  period  of  a  people's  history  than  at  another,  and  of 
the  appearance  of  genius  or  its  decline,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain classes  of  eztmal  cinsumstanoes*  liunishes  additional  con- 
fiiinatlcHi  of  these  remarks.  If  the  prindple  we  have  stated  be 
a  tme  one, — that  is  to  say»  if  it  be  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
ease  under  review, — ^it  will  not  be  limited  in  its  applieatmn  to  any 
one  cbss  of  minds,  or  any  particular  order  of  circumstanoes,  but 
will  embrace  all,  so  far,  at  least»  as  it  is  fairly  applicable  ;  reserv. 
ing  always  the  individuality,  the  peculiarity,  of  each  mind ;  for 
we  will  assume  that  no  sober  and  considerate  reader  would  wish 
«s  to  believe  any  thing  else.  The  principle  itself  seems  to  de- 
pead  upon  the  laws  of  thought,  and  is  intended  to  include  whaU 
jsver  may  exert  a  seminative  or  impregnating  influence  upon  those 
powers,  either  in  the  way  of  conceptions  or  emotions.  Was 
there  not  an  intellectual  and  literary  cliaractcr  formed  by  our  coun- 
ti^men,  during  tlic  period  occupied  by  tlie  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
which  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  ]ieculiar,  eminent, 
and  in  bold  contrast  to  the  preceding  age,  presenting,  indeed,  a 
8ort  of  mental  stride  in  advance  of  time  ?  It  seems  to  have 
started  up  at  once,  or  in  an  unusually  short  space,  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Reformation. 
The  ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  that  event  had  kindled, 
continued  to  bum  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  great  writers  among 
the  different  sects  of  Protestants.  From  the  time  when  Martin 
Bucer  .and  Peter  Martyr  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  our  two 
universities,  learning,  in  all  ito  branches,  had  ezpenenoed  a  le- 
nailuUe  revival.  A  race  of  Enslishmen  arose,  who,  for  the 
lahoriousness  of  their  researdiea,  the  extent  of  their  classical  at- 
tainmento,  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  thmr  acquaintance  with 
antiqui^,  and  above  all,  for  the  charms  of  native  genius,  rivalled 
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tlie  most  polished  and  accomplished  of  their  oontiiieiital  neigh- 
bours, and  imparted  a  splendour  left  tlieagevliieb|iiodiicedtheid| 
and  which  yet  rempiiw  unparalklal 

We  do  not  iQteod  to  afBrm  dial  ibey  were  perfeet  modek,  or 
tihat  ^e  rapid  and  alnoet  pretematiml  matari^  they  attained 
was  altogether  free  from  ptterility.^  Their  joints  may  not  all 
haTe  bm  well  set ;  thdr  pronortions^  may  not  all  lui^e  been 
gracefbl,  nor  their  movem'entB'alwayfl  without  awkwardness ;  but 
none  can  deny  that  their  youth  was  gigantic  and  their  strength 
Herculean.  They  may,  indeed,  all  be  cluuged  with  a  fond  and 
almost  childish  devotion  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  scholastie 
snbtilties  which  had  loi^  been  the  igKm  fatni  of  the  leamed 
world.  Every  man  of  saence  and  literature  was  expected,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  to  range  himself  under  pome  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  difilectic  siibtilty,  and  to  lend  liis  aid  to  Riipport  s:ome 
one  of  those  barren  metjiphysical  syf;tems  which  had  attained  and 
preserved  so  dominant  and  disastrous  an  influence  over  tho  spi- 
rits of  men  from  age  to  age.  Profitless  and  weansomc,  however, 
as  was  much  of  tlieir  speculation,  and  nlavisiily  as  their  e*iilv 
studies  had  been  directed  to  these  refinements  of  the  schools, 
tliey  yet  derived  thence  an  abstractness,  an  acuteness  in  debate, 
an  adroitness  and  fertility  of  invention,  an  originality  and  pro- 
foundness and  boldness  of  thinking,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  were  inured  to  the  most  extraordmary  intellectual  toil  by 
the  siffinds  they  had  nuide  to  clear  fbr  themsttTes  a  path  tfoough 
those  interminable  wastes  and  bsnen  heaths  of  schokstie  leaai« 

a to  which  tihey  had  been  M,  and  over  whi^  thgr  had  been 
to  fsani  in  a  sort  of  oontemplatl?e  sofitodcL  Toese  fasMs 
had  impsffted  to  their  tmi^allons  the  most  uneontioMed,  often 
the  most  beautiful,  but  somedmes  Ae  most  fantastic  movements. 
Hence  their  philosophy  became  poetic,  and  tlieir  literature 
mantic.  They  dealt  more  in  fiction  than  in  fact;  they  laboured 
more  at  theory  than  at  practice,  and  their  genius  continually  outran 
theb  philosophy.  Among  all  their  writers  of  eminence,  we  find 
a  flow  of  thought,  a  strength  and  freshness  and  originality,  even 
in  their  speculations,  which  still  impart  an  irresistible  charm  to 
their  works.  They  exhibit  n.  luxuriance  of  imagination  which,  though 
often  wild,  is  always  beautiful ;  a  bold  and  adventurous  effort 
€>f  thinking,  which  is  indeed  distant  enouirh  from  the  matter-of- 
fact  order  of  the  present  day,  but  which  delit^htfully  reminds  one 
of  the  irrepressible  fertility,  the  universal  efnorescence  of  spring, 
when  Nature  seems  playful  in  her  youth  and  wasteful  of  her 
strength.  Yet,  this  was  accompanied  often  with  a  closeness  of 
application,  an  operoseness  of  research,  an  accumulation  of  learn- 
ing, the  very  conteraplatioji  of  which,  only  in  its  results,  proves 
wearisome  to  the  modem  scholar,  and  which  astonishes  and  con- 
founds us  the  more,  as  it  was  the  attendant  of  so  much  pure, 
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Mplendent  genius.   It  was  a  laboriousnm,  let  it  Im  wnuurked^ 

whicli  the  more  impatient  spirit  of  modern  times  has  denounced 
for  an  incumbrance  and  a  superfluity.  It  might  be  80  sometimee, 
but  it  was  usually  far  otherwise. 

Willie  we  are  descantinjr,  almost  indeed  at  random,  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  these  ancient  worthies,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe,  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  between  the  great  men  of  the  two  leading  parties 
— the  Puritans  and  the  Conformists.  The  Author  of  the  Ki^say 
prefixed  to  these  volumes  his  aoted  it  in  oUe  particidar,  between 
Taylor  and  Millmi.  The  emcUl  poiiil  or  eonlnMl  which  he 
aelectSy  h  an  important  and  aCnking  one:   The  Writer  says :~ 

'  It  need  hardly  bo  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  ■ 
as  well  as  of  the  "  gentle  prejudice  of  antiquity,"  as  he  himself  cuIIj*  it, 
led  Taylor  to  lay  no  mean  stress  on  the  extcrnaU  uf  religion  ;  ou  matters 
of  a  ritud  and  ecfeoumta]  netm.  No  one,  indeed,  could  believe  mere 
tmif  than  he  did,  thai  the  MMOeeef  nl%ioii  did  ace  consist  in  these 
things.   Yet  the  tendency  of  Us  nakoio  was  eridently  rather  to  over^ 
rate  their  importance,  than  the  contrary:  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
probably  nothing  but  a  Protestant  education  could  have  chock^Ml  thom  : 
while,  if  he  had  been  born  within  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  there  is  but  little  presumption  in  savins  that  his  reverence  for 
ancient  customs,  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  for&ts  and  festivals,  conse- 
crated by  the  example  o^       and  mvc^ed  by  hia  ardent  imagination 
with  ail  that  is  strilnng  and  imposing,  wcold  have  d^enerated  into 
the  mW  abject  superstition  ,*  and  though  we  oimnot  believe  that»  e?an 
under  such  circumstance*?,  Jcrpmy  T  iylor  would  have  lost  his  charac- 
teristic mildness  and  spirit  of  charit\-,  or  that  he  would  not  have  sus- 
tained a  reputation  worthy  of  compari^u  with  that  of  a  Feiitjloii  or  a 
Pascal,  yet  the  combined  mflacnce  of  imagination  and  of  hib  prejudices 
in  fimmr  of  antiquity,  would  jprobobly  havenstonl  him  one  of  the 
most  strenuont  ehampioos  of  that  wrv  syataaly  the  main  emna  of 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  expose,    tf  JeMtoiy  Taylor  erred,  how« 
ever,  on  the  side  of  excessive  attachment  to  matters  of  mere  ritual,  he 
erred  no  more  than  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries 
erred  on  the  opposite  side;  we  refer  to  Milton.    These  c^ent  men  in 
some  respects  mure  nearly  resembled  ooe  auother,  and  iu  others  were 
mmtt  eompletdy  unlike,  than  any  other  men  of  tfie  age.   It  la  art<^ 
niihing  that  any  one  widi'so  much  imagination  as  Milton,  should  hate 
JkMlhj  adopted  a  system  of  opinions  on  this  sublet,  at  the  remotest 
possible  distanoe  from  all  in  which  imagination  delights,  from  all  that 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  the  material  part  of  our  nature;  which  re- 
garded man  as  a  purely  spiritual  essence.    Still  more  extraordinary  is 
it  that  his  ima^uation,  after  rejecting  its  appropriate  aliment,  could 
sustain  itself  m  such  strength  and  vigour,  on  the  lew  simple  ab« 
atraetiona  which,  even  at  an  earlier  peitod,  fbrmod  hia  cned ;  or  Aafc 
the  poet  should  have  been  able  to  create  such  sublime  and  enchanting 
visions  as  are  often  presented  in  his  prose  writings,  from  such  unpro- 
niafaig  and  unpoiBtie  materisla.  We  Wve  nothing  to  do  heie»  however. 
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with  the  sigiml  tiinmph  of  genlut  and  ima<^iiiatioa»  wfakh  Milton  hat 
•Sieved  ;  wc  are  onlj  ooooeniod  to  point  ont  the  ORor  of  strif^iiiig 

Christianity  of  every  thing  external;  an  error  which,  if  generally 
ndoptfMl,  and  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  Milton  carried  it  in  his 
JiittLT  d'dvff,  would  Ik*  far  m(»rc  fatal  thou  the  opposite  error  of  hi,«5  grf^tit 
con  tern  Dorar^.    It  it»  ditiicult  to  say  with  what  excess  of  forms  religion 
may  still  exist ;  but,  except  in  the  instance  of  Milton, — and  where  is 
there  onoUunr  nub?— it  is  difficoh  to  mj  how  it  ahoold  onrt  Jtt  aU  in 
n  mind  that  rejects  all  thooe  ciraunitantials  which,  as  human  nature 
ie  at  i^roeent  oonrtitnted,  can  alone  effe<^naUy  fix  mar  duties  on  our 
mcmoncs ;  remind  as  of  the  times  of  their  recurrence ;  render  them 
more  easy  by  rendering  them  regular  and  habitual ;  and  bind  ujinn  u> 
the  performanw  of  our  clei'otions,  by  a  jiowerful  complication  of  as.-^- 
di^tions; — a  mind  which,  under  the  vain  apprehension  of  enslaving 
ftodf  to  the  external  and  inalei!al»  will  oheenre  no  art  bema  or  days 
for  devotions,  no  outward  signa*  no  particnlar  poatoreos  no  atated  plaee. 
Ooristianity,  though  the  most  sublimely  spiritual  ayatem  of  nhgnOf 
bns  n vailed  itself  otthe  aid  which  the  external  can  minister  to  the  imma* 
teriai,  just  sn  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  most  ethcient  provisions 
against  supcr^tilion.  Its  rites  and  ceremojiii  s,  its  external  observances 
of  all  kinds,  are  aa  few  and  as  simple  as  pu&mbie  ;  but  still  it  ia  net 
witboat  them.   Thai  divine  nhiloaophy  whidi  penradea  the  whole 
acheme  of  the  gonpel,  and  whien  haa  ao  eiaotly  adapted  it  to  the  intri- 
cate mechanism  ot  human  nature,  knew  man  too  well,  and  underatood 
too  perfectly  his  dependence  on  the  senses,  the  extensive  influence  of 
the  material  world  on  all  his  habits  and  associations,  and  the  inevitable 
fieccHsity  thnt  it  shmild  tend  p(>\\  erfully  either  to  ?ice  OT  vlrtuej  to  ne- 
glect so  important  a  feature  in  his  constitution. 

'  The  grand  difficulty,  however,  is  to  maintain  thia  middle  path  of 
wiadom.  Witii  that  panion  ftr  extremea  whieh  ia  ever  chaiaelmtic 
of  hnnan  nature,  we  see,  in  the  age  of  /eremy  Taylor  and  Miltan»  two 
parties,  one  of  which  endeavoured  toeneumber  Christianity  with  a  vast 
iramber  of  idle  and  £Emtastie  ceremonies,  and  the  other  to  st ri]>  it.  to 
very  nakedness,  of  all  that  is  cxtcrjuil.  These  tendencies  existed  ia 
difrerent  degrees  in  dilferent  individuals.  Jeremy  Taylor,  however,  on 
his  side,  carried  the  tendencies  of  his  party  to  a  much  less  fatal  extent 
than  Milton  did  on  hu.'  pp.  xliv.,  xlv. 

The  general  justness  of  these'remarhs  we  faUy  admit;  thoogh  we 
would  auggest  a  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  Milton,  to  assume 
that  he  would  have  made  the  habits  of  his  later  years,  habits  to  i 

certriin  doirrce  forced  upon  bim  by  circumstances,  a  standard  or 
an  example  to  Cinistiaiis  at  large.  Many  a  man  may  have  l^e^n 
driven  or  seduced  into  a  morbid  state  of  feeling  as  to  his  own 
piety,  into  a  species  of  abstract  and  solitary  devotion,  and,  as  it 
regards  the  externals  of  Christianity,  into  a  disrobing  of  it  to 
very  nakedness,  who  may  yet  have  been  far  from  wishing 
this  to  be  the  universal  sentiment,  or  from  thinking  that  such  a 
MQtimeni  cotdd  generally  subserve  the  interests  of  religion  or  of 
nankiiid.   Men  that  ftd  themaelvea  hutdlectiudly  derated  above 
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Am  ^Uowsy  ave  prane  to  make  exceptioDs  for  th«m8elv6t»  tad 
daiin  Immnnity  from  general  laws,  and  yet  they  would  not  iriah 
•those  laws  abrogated,  or  deem  them  unsuitable  for  others.  But 
the  Author  of  the  Essay,  by  bringing  theae  two  emuient  men  into 
eootraat  upon  one  point,  and  that,  as  it  appears,  by  no  meana  ad- 
vantageous in  its  results  to  that  greatest  of  poets,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  pursue  the  comparison  a  little  further. 
We  almost  wish  the  Tcry  acute  and  judicious  Essayist  had 
himse  lf  pursued  it,  as  he  might  readily  have  done,  in  other  par- 
ticulars. 

These  two  great  names  seein  to  be  naturally  associated  ;  and 
the  contrast  of  the  men,  as  well  as  their  resemblance,  always  af- 
fords us  delight,— the  one  as  the  poetic  theologian,  the  other  as 
the  theological  poet, — each  at  the  huad  of  their  respective  parties, 
and  Ixith  supplying  the  very  richest  ornaments  which  our  national 
literature  possesses.  Sentiments  more  opposed  upon  almost  all 
the  controversies  of  the  age,  styles  of  composition  more  diverse, 
er^habits  of  thought  and  reasoning  more  dissonant,  can  scarcely 
be  ima^ned ;  yet,  they  have  both  infhsed  so  much  of  power  and 
sqUimi^into  their  wntuigs,-^have  spread  over' them  such  beauty 
of  imagination,  such  grace  of  language, — ^diat'  h<miage  must  no| 
only  be  done  to  their  names  as  long  as  their  respective  parties 
shall  endure  to  priie  the  sentiments  and  opinions  they  defended, 
but  as  lon^  as  a  taste  fbir  what  is  great  and  beautiful  in  intellect 
shall  remain  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  The  names 
of  two  such  men  are  alone  suflicient  to  elevate  any  a^e  or  any 
country  to  a  proud  station  in  the  history  of  humamty.  The 
imagination  of  Taylor  constitutes  his  pre  eminent  endowment, 
Tt  was  clearly  not  well  balanced  by  judgement,  not  well  curbed  by 
taste.  It  may  be  said  to  form  not  thv  embellishment  merely,  but 
the  very  ground-work  of  all  the  other  rare  and  exquisite  qualities 
which  disting;uish  his  writings.  It  is  in  him  a  faculty  of  the 
most  surprising  and  enchanting  kind,  always  beautiful,  sometimes 
matchless  in  its  creations.  It  rarely  seems  exhausted,  and  almost 
as  rarely  seems  to  produce  exhaustion.  It  operates  with  the  fa- 
cility and  potency  of  a  fabled  magician,  making  beauty  to  come 
forth  out  of  (lefonnit) ,  and  fertility  out  of  barrenness.  He  will 
set  you  a  garden  presently  full  of  fruits  and  flowers,  nymphs  and 
ikuns,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  He  can  people  sotitude  with 
living  forinsy  and  mtke  it  vocal  vrith  angelu^  music.  If  his 
theme  should  be  common -place,  and  seem  to  oflbr  you  nothing 
but  the  even  dulness  of  a  plain,  no  tomes  of  lofty  or  arduous  dis- 
quisition lying  widiin  sight  of  it,  yet  he  will  encircle  it  presently 
with  delecuble  landscapes,  and  uke  vou  to  many  a  verdant  hill 
and  lofly  mountain,  whence  you  shall  noth  see  and  hear  the  tor- 
icot  of  hia  mi^ty  eloquence  pouring  with  the  majesty  of  the 
cataract  down  we  mountaois,  or  listen  to  the  fascinations  of  his 
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aoft  lute  echoing  amid  the  F^ylvan  scenes,  or  replying  to  tlie  rip- 
pling rill.  It  cntinot  be  denied  that  he  is  sometimes  extravagant, 
sometime'^  liordcring  upon  the  grotesque,  and  frequently  fantastic. 
His  imagination  weighs  down  and  cripples  his  understanding. 
Its  creations  are  m  various,  so  splendid,  and  so  rich,  that  they 
dazxle  hotli  his  own  and  hi'4  readers\judgement. 

In  this  respect  Mikon  had  greatly  the  advantage.  His  fancy 
never  overbears  his  reason.  There  is  a  much  sterner  logic  ]>er- 
vading  his  prose  wTitings.  This  gives  them  a  vast  superiority  of 
impression  and  effect  over  the  beautiful,  but  too  often  evanescent 
exhibitions  of  his  great  contemporary.  Taylor  was  much  more 
prone  than  Milton  to  fidl  into  lengthened  nietaphort»  to  pidnt  hia 
aUnslons  fidl  length,  and  work  out  every  ol^t  in  his  landscape 
in  detail.  But  Milton  rarely  do^  move  than  g^lanoe  at  an  imi^ 
or  Hint  a  metaphor :  it  has  the  beauty  and  rafudiw  of  a  shoolii^ 
star.  Taylor  sets  the  whole  hemisphere  in  a  btaie  of  light, 
and  is  not  Tciy  nice  whether  it  be  with  a  galaxy,  or  an  eihibition 
of  fire-wovks  and  bonfires*  Milton's  imagination  sparkles  or 
flashes  in  a  word  or  a  phrase,  or  at  the  utmost  in  a  sin|^le  line  or 
sentence  of  inimitable  beauty.  His  language  is  poetic,  but  not 
Jiis  style  of  linking.  His  words  are  often  figurative,  but  the 
thoughts  they  suggest  are  substantial  and  weighty.  Taylor  wrote 
divinity  liV-c  a  poet,  and  Milton  poetry  Vi^c  n.  divine. 

The  opposite  qualiti(vs  of  tliese  two  great  men  miglit  he  tracpd, 
the  one  to  the  severer  dibcipline  of  thought  and  reason  to  wliieli 
persecution  had  inured  the  Puritans;  the  other  to  the  unre- 
btrained  play  of  native  genius  in  the  literary  and  contemplative 
solitude  he  had  cuurted,  as  well  as  to  the  more  splendid  and  impos- 
ing forms  of  rclif^ion  arnidst  wliich  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
which  Ins  veiKjraUon  tor  religiuu  itself  forbad  him  to  qutalion  or 
to  move  from  the  ground  of  antiquity  and  authority. 

Many  of  the  other  mental  qualities  of  these  extraordinary  men 
corresponded.in  a  remarkable  deme  to  the  rapective  schools  of 
diipinity  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  to  the  line  of  politias 
which  tibey  fityomed.  The  abstract  and  homely  iadepmenoe 
of  Milton's  mind  fbund  an  element  in  the  theoretic  views  of  Um 
Puritans,  much  more  congenial  than  that  half-reformed  systm 
IHtestantism  whidi  was  charged  with  retaining  much  of  the 
pageantry  of  ponery  and  all  its  domination.  It  was  the  itrj 
same  intellectual  independence  which  subsequently  led  him  te 
abandon  Presbyterianism,  and  embrace  views  more  in  accordance 
with  his  cherished  notions  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  Taylor''s  imagination  imparted  an  air  of 
authority  to  whatever  was  memorable  from  age  or  association  with 
human  greatness,  and  gave  a  dignity  and  a  grace  to  tlie  impos- 
ing splendours  of  a  regal  hierarchy,  which  fettered  his  judgement, 
and  impeded  all  the  exercises  of  his  reason.   Hivea  the  very  ^M^ts 
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and  truths  of  Revelation  appear  to  gather  lustre  in  his  eye,  when 
set  in  the  pao^cs  of  the  fathers.  The  Author  of  the  Essay  has 
ably  and  candidly  treated  this  feature  of  Taylor's  character.  He 
says:-^ 

*  It  was  ranarked  that  the  prolMuid  enicUtum  ni  Jeremy  Taylor, 
more  especially  his  intimate  acyialntanee  vith  all  the  writingi  e£ 

(  cclL^^iustical  autiqitiity»  tended^  m  eoiganetiea  with  many  other  qua* 
iities  of  his  mind,  to  modify  his  reli^ous  character.  This  obienration 
hxs  been  already  partly  illustrated,  m  spenking  of  his  excessive  attach- 
ment to  what  was  external  and  ceremonial  in  religion.  This  effect  ^raa 
in  part  the  result  of  his  imac^ination.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
•  his  imaeination  sought  no  innovations ;  antiquity  had  alr^uly  deter- 
niaed  we  diieetionllahetildtake.  The  same  cause^  his  feuniliarity 
with  antiquity,  has  given  a  peculiar  tinge  to  Ue  religions  pbraaeokgy* 
and  iwdbably,  also,  in  Mane  measure  to  his  religions  feelm^.  Tnna 
we  find  him,  both  in  his  controversial  and  his  de^Dtional  writmgs,  per- 
petually adopting,  and  often  apparently  nnconscimisly,  not  only  the 
religious  terms  and  phraseology  ot  early  ecclesiastical  antlquitV:.  but  of 
those  devotional  aud  casuistical  writers  of  the  Roman  church,  with 
which  he  was  so  profoundly  acquainted.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  mode 
of  expression^  borrowed  from  these  sources,  requires  to  be  interpreted 
njth  eandonr,  and  will  kevitably  aflbrd  ahnnclant  room  ftr  snsnicioii 
sad  cavil  to  all  Uiose.who  have  not  made  themsdves  familiarly  ao- 
qosinted  with  the  general  strain  of  his  writings.  But  on  this  point 
we  need  say  little;  it  having  been  already  observed,  that  there  is  no 
writer  who  can  so  ill  afford  to  be  interpreted  by  single  expressions,  or 
insulated  passages.  For  instance,  hud  he  not  frequently  declared  his 
belief,  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  something  very  different  from  ex- 
ternal forms  and  ceremonies,  aud  that  the  want  of  it  can  never  be  com-, 
psnsated  hj  any  fiequencv  or  diligence  in  acts  of  mere  ontward  de* 
votioii^  one  wenld  aunost  do  led  to  think>  ficom  his  occasional  phraseo- 
logy»  that  he  imagined  there  was  a  species  of  mechanical  efficacy  in 
the  mere  number  and  assiduity  of  our  prayers,  fasts,  thanksgivings^ 
ahns,  and  other  acts  of  religion  and  of  charity.  Interpreted,  however, 
by  an  enlarged  view  of  his  writings,  and  not  by  an  exclusive  attention 
to  insulated  sentences,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  peculiar 
tinge  and  cuiuuriug  which  all  iiis  habits  of  thought  ccMcnmunicated  tO 
Us  style^  we  are  persmidsd  tim  is  little  ftimdatlfln  ftr  any  sndi 
SDspiewBs/  p.  idT« 

It  was  tiib  teademgr  of  his  thoughts  and  habits  that  made  him 
view  the  sentiments  and  practices  of  the  Puritans  as  a  sort  of 
Gothic  insensibility  to  every  thinf^  graceful  and  imposing  in  the 
externals  of  Christianity.  If  the  i'apist  bedizened  it  with  mere- 
tricious attire,  tlic  l\iritan,  in  his  view  at  least,  denuded  it  of  its 
lawful  dress  and  ornaments.  The  particular  cast  of  his  political 
opinions  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause.  Royalty  takes  a 
stronger  hold  upon  men  of  a  fervid  imagination,  than  any  other 
iorm  of  government.   Prelacy  came  next  to  royalty :  they  mutu- 
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ally  favour^  eacli  otbor,  and  ^"-'CTc  l)()t]i  more  fit  for  the  imaginS' 
tive  divine  than  for  the  independent  and  scrutinizing  spirit  of  the 
great  poet.  Taylor's  forte,  as  a  divine,  lay,  as  the  Essayist  has 
well  shewn,  in  ])ractical  suhjects,  not  at  all  in  controversial  points 
of  divinity,  lie  settles  notlung ;  we  had  almost  said  prove* 
nothing ;  but  every  admitted  principle  or  duty  which  be  takes 
upon  biro  to  enfinrce  upon  the  oonscietice  and  the  heart,  aeenia  to 
come  with  a  freshness,  and  a  fince^  and  an  attractive  beau^  or 
persuasive  eloquence  which  makes  it  irresistible.  Milton  ia  in- 
comparably more  oonvmcing  in  bare  arspsent,  more  powerful 
and  skilful  in  debate,  more  confident  of  ms  standings  and  clearer 
in  his  opinions.  Little  mindful  of  refinement,  of  minor  degandesy 
or  even  of  ease  and  grace,  he  is  Herculean  altogether.  The 
very  sound  and  cadence  of  his  sentences  is  rather  like  the  fuU 
organ  than  the  lyre  or  the  harp.  There  is  majesty  and  harmony 
in  all  his  tones ;  and  that  which  adds  so  much  to  the  sense  of 
completeness  and  perfection  in  the  whole  is,  that  every  thoiiirht 
seems  ftill-grown.  His  mind  prodnced  no  abortions,  and,  whether 
beautiful  or  otherwise,  his  intellectual  progeny  were  a  sturdy  race, 
and  all  of  the  masculine  gender. 

The  Author  of  the  Essay  has  very  justly  remarked  upou 
Taylor  6  erudition,  and  that  restless,  diftturbing  display  of  it 
which  vitiates  his  ver}^  best  productions.  Taylor  appears  to  have 
read  the  classics  and  the  ancients  generally,  to  remember  and 
quote  tlicm  on  every  occasion,  befitting  or  otherwise.  This  gives 
to  his  pages  that  pie-bald  appearance,  that  inlavinff  of  I..atia 
and  Greek,  which  aods  neither  to  the  beauty  nor  toe  roroe  of  hia 
own  thoughts,  but  seems  merely  fo  impede  their  flow,  and  diveria 
the  reader  fiom  the  |pood  bishop  to  some  worthless  schoolman* 
heathen  classic,  or  antu^uated  fotner,  whose  opinion  Is  not  worth 
a  straw,  and  whose  Latin  and  Greek  seem  introduced  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  make  us  wonder  how  he  should  ever  have  fixed 
so  much  in  his  mind,  or  why  he  should  have  fixed  it  there  at  all. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  read  the  classica,  and 
the  fathers,  and  the  schoolmen  too,  but  to  examine  them,  not  to 
quote  them  ;  to  correct  his  own  taste  by  the  best  models,  not  to 
clothe  himself  with  their  ornaments,  or  to  sustain  himself  by  their 
authority.  He  appears,  therefore,  less  pedantic,  and  is  always 
more  ready  to  create  for  liimself  than  borrow  from  others.  He  is 
evidently  more  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  and  more  disposed 
to  draw  upon  the  opulence  of  his  own  imagination,  tlian  to  cull  era- 
bellishmcnts  tVom  the  pages  of  classical  or  Christian  antiquity. 
With  a  taste  more  perfectly  classic  and  dignified,  with  an  ac- 
quaintance equally  extensive,  and  perhaps  more  minutely  accu- 
rate, Milton  quotes  Ic^s  from  the  sayings  of  the  classics,  but  al- 
ludes quite  as  often,  and  even  more  successfully  and  ornamentally, 
to  dassic  story,  evincing  a  more  acciurate  comprehension,  a  more 
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tboroiigh  mastery  of  their  subjects,  with  less  of  a  verbal  recollec- 
tion.  He  liad  evidently  *  drunk  deep'  at  the  same  fount  as  the 
classic  writers  themselves,  and  was  more  of  a  rival  than  an  ama- 
teur. In  a  word,  Milton's  imagination  was  quite  as  rich  and 
original  as  I'aylor^s ;  while  his  taste  was  more  perfect,  and  his 
jiidgemeiit  more  acemate  and  severe.  He  has  all  l  aylor's  bril- 
liancy without  his  conceits,  all  his  erudition  with  none  of  his 
pedantry,  all  his  variety,  harmony,  and  oopiousuess  of  diction, 
with  more  uniform  vigour  and  di^nit^. 

The  Essayist  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  character  of  Jeremy 
.  Taylor.  His  remarks  are  tnroughoul  just,  dear,  and  discrimi- 
nating. We  have  never  seen  so  accurate  and  so  comprehensive 
an  analysis  of  the  Bishop's  powers.  Admirable  as  is  Heber*« 
life  and  character  of  him,  it  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  inves-' 
ligation  or  critical  estimate  (ft  liis  writings.  The  portion  of  the 
Essay  uliich  treats  of  the  Bishop's  qualifications  as  a  ]ireacher, 
is  truly  admirable  and  important.  We  are  confident  that  our 
readers  who  may  not  Iiave  an  opportunity  of  jierusing  the  whole 
of  the  Essay,  will  feel  gratified  by  the  citation. 

*  As  a  preacher,  it  may  be  safely  aftirmed,  that  Jeremy  Tayldi's 
geiiiutt  veei&  too  poetical  tu  jpermit  him  to  obtain  tbe  very  mghest  cx- 
celUrnoe.  Grest  reputation,  it  is  true,  he  could  nol  hut  obtain ;  un- 
bounded admiiBtion  and  applause  would  necessarily  wait  on  doquenoe 
«o  sublime  as  his.  Still,  if  the  severe  principles  of  rhetoric  be  appli- 
cable  at  all  to  the  pulpit,  as  they  undoubtedly  are, — if  eloquence  there, 
as  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar,  be  considered  as  the  great  instrument  of 
coHi-'ic/ion  nm]  persuasion,  then  there  can  hardly  he  a  doubt,  that  what- 
ever tiie  rank  Jeremy  Taylor  is  fairly  entitled  to  huJd,  it  is  le^  than 
that  of  some  other  celebrated  preachers.  R^rdei  in  this  point  of 
view,  he  was  far  too  imagimaiive. 

^  It  %vill  be  observed  that  wc  arc  not  now  speaking  of  the  mere  vices 
of  style  or  maimer,  superinduced  by  circumstances  or  education ;  vices 
which  were  not  so  inucli  his  f>\vn,  us  thottc  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  from  which,  thercture,  scarcely  any  one  was  free.  We  arc  not 
speaking  of  tbe  quaint  conceits,  tlie  trivuluus  distinctions,  the  misap- 
plied leaming,  the  needless  subdivisiousj  the  quantities  of  learned  quo- 
tatioa,  with  which  his  sermons  abound ;  we  ate  speaking  of  his  geniua 
for  oratory  abttraciedhi,  and  in  relation  to  its  onginal  structure  and 
native  tendencies.  Thus  r^arded,  the  excess  of  the  poetical  tem- 
perament is  at  once  apparent.  He  deliirhts  in  luxuriant  description 
and  ample  illustrationjfbr  their  onm  sake  ;  he  never  thinks  of  employ- 
ing his  imagination,  as  the  urator  always  should,  merely  within  the 
limits  most  likely  to  subserve  the  great  pyacticsl  purpose  of  oratory* 
And  what  is  that  object  ^  It  is  not,  like  that  ni  poetry,  to  please,  to 
amuse,  or  even  to  instruct,  alone  ;  nor  indeed  at  all,  except  in  subor- 
dination to  a  higher  end :  its  object  is  to  convince  and  persuade,  and 
to  convince  for  the  very  purpose  of  persuasion.  The  eloquence  of  the 
orator  is  always  practical}  and  has  ever  an  important  practical  resrdt 
in  view.    It  follows  from  this,  that  the  oonaummate  orator  will  employ 
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all  the  fficTilties  of  his  mind,  strictly  with  reforonce  to  this  end  ;  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  argument  or  of  illustration,  will  he  sternly 
subordinated  to  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  tlie  imagination,  like  every 
Other  faculty,  will  uf  course  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  and 
controls  and  will  never  be  permitted  to  tnn^gnia  those  linuts  within 
wbidi  alone  it  can  conduce  to  the  proposed  end.  And  if  it  be  thua  ve* 

Sdated,  if  it  be  thus  constantly  rendered  subaervicnt  to  ends  higher 
an  those  of  delight  and  pleasure,  it  wiU  be  always  employed  with 
moderation.  Let  us  judge  of  this  matter  by  those  unerring  pmctiral 
maxims  which  nature  inspires,  and  which  we  instinctively  adopt  in 
common  life.  When  reallu  intent  on  gaining  some  important  object, 
when  reality  under  the  iniiuence  uf  impassioned  feeling,  though  the 
amd  will  often  give  ntteiaaee  to  deep  emotion,  by  figurative,  ave,  the 
ttoal  Igniative  lingnag|»»  it  wfll  never  seek  expfreosien  in  ftr>melied» 
•  ingenious,  or  prohmgd  dmiUtndei*  It  is  not  in  nature  to  do  so. 
OSch  conduct  would  argue  a  coolnesSt  ft  praoeditatien^  a  nrlf  pneanwiiaH 
of  mind,  totally  at  variance  with  intense  emotion,  and  would  m  general 
inevitably  give  the  lie  to  every  pretension  to  it.  The  imagintitiorr, 
therefore,  so  fur  as  employed  at  all,  will  be  employed  to  render  argu- 
ment more  perspicuous  or  striking  by  appropriate  illustration,  and, 
with  inositain  just  limits,  even  to  adorn  it ;  that  is,  where  the  pleasure 
it  imparts  may  be  made  direetl  J  snbservient  to  the  great  purpose  of 
persnaaion :  Imt  even  then  the  true  orator  wHl  let  it  appear  that  it  is 
anbsidiary,  and  not  principal ;  that  it  is  his  servant^  not  his  master. 
When  it  flashes,  it  vn]\  flash  like  the  lif^htninor,  to  consume,  and  not  to 
play  in  the  heavens  like  tlic  lienutifnl  meteors  of  a  northern  sky.  Its 
exhibition,  therefore,,  will  be  unifornily  characterized  far  more  by  forof! 
than  by  beauty,  by  energy  than  by  elegance;  and  vHll  be  restrain t-d 
leiUitbe  compressed  forms  of  metaphor,  never  permitted  to  expand 
mfeorthalnminanoeof  pielongediir  kmndab^  ' 

>         mmem  of  the  few  who  have  obtained  the  highest  rank  as 
evalon,  and  we  may  also  add  the  oompavative  ftdlure  of  the  Inai^y  who 
have,  notwithstnnffin^,  been  justly  accounted,  in  a  subordinate  sens^ 
very  eloquent,  go  to  prove  that  the  chief  elements  of  the  most  effectire 
eloquence,  that  is,  of  the  eloquence  wliich  is  most  likely  to  persiwdt; 
are,  vigorous  rea.^uing,  animated  by  intense  passion,  aiid  that  a  pro- 
tea  employment  of  the  imagination  is  absolutely  unfriendly  to  the 
esatoi^a  ital  object.   Sneh  k  m  eharaofesr  of  that  eloqiienoe  iHilch,  of 
all-  that  baa  been  uttered,  is  dona  entitled  to  be  denominated  perfect i 
•^we  mSMi  that  of  JDemosthenes.  It  may  be  "granted.  Indeed^  that  the 
exuberance  of  an  excessive  imagination  will  often  procure  M  thi 
orator  more  admiration  and  more  enthusiastic  denionstratTons  of  ap- 
plani^e,  than  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a  more  practical  eloquence, 
and  consequently  render  a  speaker  In  one  sense  more  •popular.  But 
tbsa  at  is  to  be  considered,  that  so  far  as  the  professed  end  of  the 
enter  is  conoerned^the  actual  persoasioil  of  his  Undienee  to  a  certain 
course  of  conduct, — all  this  is- a  very  Questionable  teat  of  bia  aMD. 
This  kmd  appianae  of  his  rhetorical  qualities  may  be  utteriy  wottUess, 
nay,  in  many  instances,  absolutely  detrimental;  for  it  Uot  unfte* 
qucntly  hapjions,  that  while  thoy  have  1>een  admiring  hhtt,  they  arc 
further  than  ever  £rom  being  suitabl/  impiessc»d  with  the  trath  and 
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importance  of  th<„*  Kciitiments  lie  hub  been  inculcating,  sim]>!y  because 
their  exclusive  udniiration  of  the  speaker  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  hit  subject.  They  have  been  attending 
a  spectacle;  t!hey  etjieeted,  they  Mniglit  th^  end  in  tiie  delight  they 
ihottld  enjoy  there:  it  vnVL  be  admitted 'they  have  been  very  wdu. 
amused  ;  but  it  is  now  all  over,  and  they  are  retiring  to  their  nomes, 
and  to  the  serious  l»!isiness  of  life,  ana — m  when  retiring  from  the 
theatre — their  first  object  is  to  forget  what  they  have  hearo^ 

*  There  may  be,  it  is  true,  much  dispute  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
ekeeasive  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  orator ;  it  mav  bo  justly  con- 
tended tiiat  mndi  will  depend  on  dieamatanoes ;  en  tne  ohamoter  of 
the  times,  on  the  habtta  w  the  andience»  en  certain  intellectual  pe- 
culinrities  of  the  speaker.  All  this  may  be  admitted,  withottt  Impair- 
ing the  general  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks  ;  and  !ronf»rnl  tnitti  is 
all  that  is  here  contended  for.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said,  that  \\  lien- 
ever  the  prevailing  feeling  of  an  auditor,  at  the  time  he  is  listening  to  a 
•peaker,  would  give  utterance  to  ttaelf  in  sudi  words  as  these ;  *<  that 
'n  fine/  ''thai Is  a  beaatifnl  iUuatration,"  ^  that  lean  ingenhtta  thought/' 
"that  is  a  brilliant  expression there,  however  the  anditor  may  ad- 
mire the  many  the  orator  has  failed  of  his  object ;  the  audioioe  are  realhf 
dnin«;  homage  to  the  speaker's  powers,  only  when  they  ferl  that  what 
he  is  uttering  is  important  truth,  and  are  silently  resolving  to  act  iipoii 
it.  Au  intense  ana  overpowering  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  subse- 
quent oonduct  influenced  by  what  they  have  heard,  or,  at  all  events, 
reoolutiena  that  they  wItt  adept  such  eonduet,— these  form  the  meat 
eonelnaiTe  test  ef  the  orators  eloquent  Sneeess  is  his  'highest 
praise. 

*  Not  that  the  orator  need  fear  thnt,  if  successful  after  this  unin- 
viting fashion,  he  will  be  defrauded  of  his  fiime,  fven  though  the  au- 
dience, at  the  time  he  is  addressing  thcni,  may  not  have  a  thought  to 
waste  on  him.  Yet,  alas !  it  is  this  fear  which  in  so  many  instances  is 
thesecret  of  fidseandambitiooseloouenee;  of  an  Injadieiovs,  and.  If 
the  orator  be  a  preacher,  the  criminal  attempt  to  employ  to  an  Undue 
extent  those  qualities  which  shall  fix  admiration  immediately  on  the 
speaker.  To  not  thu!*,  is  to  abandon  the  substance,  to  "Tusp  at  a 
shadow. — But  though  the  orator  need  not  fear  lest  he  should  be  de- 
frauded of  his  fame,  it  will  not  flow  in  ujwn  him  at  the  vertf  mmnetU  of 
his  success ;  it  is  a  reversionary  possession ;  it  is  when  he  his  eflected 
his  object,  when  the  exdteaient  of  his  andlenes  has  subsided,  wImo 
they  have  been  induced  to  act,  or  at  least  have  ntohed  to  act  aa  he 
iirouid  have  them,  it  is  then,  by  making  his  eloquence  the  subject  of 
distinct  reflection  or  analyds,  it  is  then  that  his  powers  will  be  Mt  and 
his  merits  appreciated. 

*  The  great  principle  which  should  regulate  every  orator  in  the  ge- 
neral management  of  his  powers,  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  best 
lllpstrated  by  the  manner  of  men  in  ordinary  lite,  when,  Kttie  tiilnk- 
ii^  that  they  are  sustaining  the  character  or  performing  the  office  of 
oraiors,  they  are  sincerely  and  deeply  anxious  to  persuade  their  neigh- 
bour to  some  importnnt  course  of  conduct ;  to  ]>erform  some  urgent 
duty,  or  confer  sonic  much  nceck  il  benefit.  The  man,  it  is  true,  may 
want  many  of  the  qualifications  of  which  undoubtedly  no  public 
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speaker  ehonld  be  dfigtitute;  he  may  want  edoeatkm,  coploaniflia  of 

language,  and  cometneia  of  style.  Still*  how  does  he  unoonadouily 
exemplify,  in  his  eonduct,  all  the  great  principles  which  ought  to 
actuiite  the  orator»— and  which  did  actuate  Demosthenes  !  How  docs 
he  select  just  thf>sf  aririiments  which  in  his  opinion  will  be  likely  to 
prevail,  and  abstuin  troni  all  of  u  questinnable,  or  even  useless  cha- 
racter! With  what  impassioned  carne^liiess,  with  what  simplicity, — 
the  infallible  evidence  of  sincerity, — does  he  express  them  !  If^  as  is 
likely,  when  nnder  the  influence  itf  intense  emotion,  he  OKpressea  him- 
eelf  fignratiTcly,  how  few»  how  oondensed  such  expressions  are !  All 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  pracUcal  illustration^  mote  er 
lets  strikingy  of  these  remarks. 

*  But  suppose  all  this  reversed ;  suppose  the  conduct  either  of  the 
too  plnlosophical,  or  of  the  too  imaginative  orator,  (who,  it  must  be 
recoliertt.Hl,  profess  to  have  ]irecisely  the  same  t)bject8  in  view,  only  ua 
a  larger  :»cale,)  should  be  uciupted  in  private  life.  If,  for  instanoe,  a 
man  who  wianed  to  obtain  an  important  benefit  from  another^  instead 
of  taking  for  granted  that  the  same  paesiona  and  8ympathies»  the  same 
principles  of  action,  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  his  n^hbour  as  in  his 
Own,^inst^d  of  selecting  those  practical  arguments  which  suggest 
themselves  frmn  thi*  re1ntif»ns  in  which  the  parties  stood  to  one  another,—- 
should  enter  into  cxriain  lengthened,  refined,  elaborate,  and,  it  may  be, 
metaphysical  arprunu  nts,  to  prove  that  beiu  \ okncc  is  a  duty  ;  and 
after  haviug  thus  proved  w  hat  the  man  never  duiibLed,  (who,  iu  tact,  was 
only  in  doubt  as  to  wh^her  in  this  particular  case  no  was  called  to 
exerdse  benevolence  or  not»)  he  ehomd  treat  him  to  aome  elaborate 
disquisition  on  the  sublimity  of  those  principles  he  inculcates  ;  and 
what  is  at  least  as  Md  as  all  the.  rest,  express  the  whole  of  this  edify- 
ing? hnranjrnf'  in  the  languairf*  of  a  florid  :nul  extravagant  rhetoric,  or 
in  far-fetched,  laboured,  and  fantastic  imagery  ;— what  should  we  say? 
To  say  that  the  party  addressed  would  listen  to  the  whole  with  con- 
temptuous coolness,  aud  be  possessed  with  a  most  absolute  persuasion 
that  the  idle  talker  could  have  no  practical  object  in  view  whatever, 
and  cared  not  whether  he  obtained  the  benefit  he  sought  or  not,— 4o 
say  that  the  speaker  would  infallibly  fail  of  his  object,  and  that  he 
d^rved  to  fan, — would  be  the  least. — We  should  pnmcunce  him  the 
most  ejrregious  fool  imaginable.  And  yet  he  is  not  a  greater,  —  not  so 
great,  if  fully  on  a  larger  scale  be  greater  folly,— as  the  orator  who 
com  111  its  the  very  same  errors  in  addressing  a  public  audience. 

'  it  is  not  asserted,  indeed,  that  so  complete  a  departure  from  the 
prindiplea  of  practioal  rhetoric,  as  the  above,  is  often  seen  in  a  public 
maker ;  or  tlmt  even  if  there  ever  were  such,  it  could,  under  such 
diiferent  circumstances,  be  eqnallf  glaring.  That  there  are  infinitdy 
varied  degrees  within  which  such  faults  may  display  themselves,  docs 
not  affect  the  general  principles  here  laid  down,  in  proportion  as  such 
t'liults  exist,  however,  they  must  necei^sarily  exert  a  pernicious  in- 
liuence,  and  iu  that  proportion  \\  \\\  they  defeat  the  avowed,  and,  in- 
deed, the  onlj  wvrthif  object  of  tlie  orator. 

*  Neither  is  it  meant,  that  nothing  more  ia  demanded  of  an  orator 
than  of  any  man  in  private  life  who  endeavours  to  perwade*  Fkr 
from  it.   The  diflerenoe  of  the  dreumstanoes  will,  no  doubt,  dktate  a 
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proportiomUe  dUfafieiioe  of  eondnct;  and  the  grcAt  omnplexity  of  in- 
tdwctiial  effort,  wlueb  efficient  pnUic  apaJdng  implies,  requues  uii* 
qneetionably  the  highest  order  of  genius.  Still  the^eneiBl  principles, 
somewhat  modifiedj  are  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  most  etfective 
eloquence  is  nlwavs  crMiipounded  uf  the  s^tme  ?reat  elementar  althou^ 
they  mav  be  cuiijuined  in  very  ditfercnt  proi>ortions. 

*  Whether,  indeed,  the  peculiarities  whicn  distinguish  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  ooold  ever  be  introditoed  into  the  eloouence  of  the  pulpit, 
to  the  same  extent  as  into  that  of  the  senate  or  the  bar  ;  ar»  if  at  aU» 
to  what  precise  extent  they  could  be  introduced  ;  are  qnestimia  wludi' 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  can-, 
not  conceal  his  opinion  that  they  might  be  adopt(*d  much  further,  not 
only  than  they  ever  have  been,^ — for  as  yet  they  liave  scarcely  been 
recognized  at  uU,— but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  at  first 
sight  probably  be  thought  practicabk. 

*  It  must  be  admlttM,  indeed,  that  sinoe  the  doquenoe  of  the  pulpit 
haa  so  much  to  do  with  the  general  principles  of  huDUUi  chanuster  and 
conduct,  and  with  topics  which,  though  abstnustedly  of  overpowering 
magnitude  and  sublimity,  yet  relate  to  the  future  and  invisible  M  orld, 
far  more  of  general  reasoning  and  of  imaginative  description  are  par- 
donable in  thii>,  tiian  in  any  other  si)ecies  of  eloquence.  We  conc^e* 
also,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  j)ulpit  is  in  a  great  measure  didactic  j 
and,  moreover,  that  it  affords  little  scope  for  that  intense  enotion, 
those  transports  of  passion i  (at  least  of  the  more  powerful  kinds  of 
passion,)  which  so  generally  accompany  successful  eloouence  on 
merely  secular  topics.  The  strongest  feelings  of  which  it  aoinits,  have 
little  in  couiinon  with  tliosv  turbulent  and  tumultuous  ciJutLions  in 
which,  as  imtiiediately  promnting  to  enerpetic  action,  human  nature 
most  delights,  and  the  mere.dispky  of  which  tends  to  excite  a  sym- 
pathy so  much  more  pcofonnd  tnan  the  exhibition  of  those  gentle  and 
subdued  feelings  which  must  ever  reign  in  the  boaom  of  the  minister  of 
Christ. 

'  All  these  abatements,  however,  by  no  means  imply  that  the  elo- 
f]uence  of  the  pulpit  is  something  totally  and  essentially  different  from 
uloqueoce  of  any  otlier  kind.  They  only  indicate  the  modifications 
and  limitations  under  which  the  same  eeneral  principles  must  be  ap« 
plied.  As  long  as  It  ia  admitted  thai  m  ol;|eet  of  the  Christian  orator 
la  to  convince  and  to  persuade,  and  to  convmee  that  be  aiMp  pennadi^ 
— and  that,  moreover,  to  the  most  important  conduct ;  as  lone  as  thi^ 
nature  on  which  he  is  instrumentally  to  operate  is  essentially  tne  same ; 
and  as  long  as  the  same  great  conditions  of  persuasion  must  be  <X)m- 
plied  with ;  so  long  must  the  Christian  preacher,  if  he  would  be  suc- 
eessfnl,  mana^  hia  tastes  and  habits,  and  discipline  hia  fiu^ulties,  in 
aoeordance  with  the  principles  of  universal  rhetorie* 

'  It  ia  to  be  feared,  that  the  true  rea8r)n  why  the  pulpit  has  in  pro- 
portion produced  so  much  less  really  effective  eloquence  than  the  bar 
or  the  senate,  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  preacher  is  placed,  or  (ascribed)  to  the  pecnlinrity  of  the 
aubjecl-matlcr  of  his  eloquence,  but  to  the  melancholy  fact, — uni- 
venallv  charaetoristic  of  our  fallen  raoe,— that  both  the  speaker  and 
bis  anoicttoe      less  deeply  the  importiint  tratba  of  religion  thin  lb« 
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most  in  considerable  topics  connected  with  the  present  life.  The  remote- 
and  distance  of  the^  truths  leave  them  comparatively  little  power 
to  affect  the  mind :  oonfleqaently  the  preadier  has  often  been  tempted 
t»  tmt  them  In  «  cold  and  prdMonal  nmnner;  and  the  audlenoe,  to 
-dbttaDdoariaiitt  disquisitions  to  please  their  reason,  or  brilliant  illus- 
tration to  amuse  and  delisht  the  hncf,  rather  tlum  that  wliich  alone 
would  satisfy  them  in  otner  cases, — ^])nictical  arguments  to  oonvinoe 
the  understanding?,  and  motives  directly  prompting  to  action. 

*  But  whatever  the  causes  \vhich  have  led  to  this  result,  certain  it 
IB,  that  the  principles  of  the  most  effective  eloquence  have  been  far  les:» 
influential  in  this  department  than  in  any  other ;  and,  should  a  vast 
angmentatioii  of  piety,  or  more  just  principles  of  ilielorie  in  relerenee 
to  this  sabjeetf  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  ooncurrenoe  of  both, 
lead  to  an  entire  revolntioii  bOffihof  opinion  and  practice,-*^  refirolution 
which  in  our  opinion  must  take  place  before  the  eloquence  i)f  the 
pnlpit  can  attain  its  proper  ascendancy  or  exercise  its  lM;itimnte  in- 
tiuence> — the  great  mass  of  printed  sermons  will  excite  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  Christian  church. 

'  Vast  numbers  of  them.  Indeed,  will  be  read  and  admired  as  much 
as  ever,  and  justly :  bat  they  ikhBI  be  admired  for  betn^  what  ikejf  wft, 
cxeellent  disscrtatioiis  on  [mrticular  points  of  theological  sdenoe ;  er 
tmderlnl  spedmens  of  metaphysical  subtlety  and  profound  reasoning, 
of  acute  criticism  or  ingenious  speculation  ;  of  beautiful  and  impressive 
description ;  of  rich  and  variea  imai^en' :  many  of  them  will  be  re- 
garded as  well  fitted  for  the  closet,  where  even  poetry,  and  the  delight 
it  brings,  may  often  serve  indirectly  the  offices  of  eloquence,  as  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  retired  hours  of  a  contemplative  or  meditative 
piety.  But,  whatever  their  merits  in  these^  or  other  reqpeets,  the  great' 
mass  of  printed  sermons"  wfll  be  regarded  as  totally  destitttte  m  iH 
the  chaiBOteristics  of  "  sermons,"  if  by  that  term  is  meant, — what  is 
g:enerally  meant, — a  certain  species  of  persuasive  discourses.  That 
they  should  over  have  boj-n  delivered  from  the  pulpit  with  such  pre- 
teitsioTis,  ami  published  under  such  a  name,  will  justly  apj)car  the  mml 
astounding  of  paradoxes.  Few  and  far  between^  indeed,  along  the 
vast  range  of  pulpit  literature,  are  those  passages  which  fully  exem« 
ptily  the  principal  we  have  endeavoured  to  iUnstiate:  at  all  events, 
tbongfa  MM  woofaMc  specimens  mi^t  be  selected  limtt  the  oonpo- 
•itions  of  .nuist  oelebrated  preachers,  such  passages  have- no  sort  of  |no- 
portion  to  others.  Perhaps  Chrysostom  is  the  man  in  whom,  ool- 
withstanding:^  his  general  resemblance  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  inch  paa> 
sages  most  frequently  occur.'    pp.  xxxviii-^xli. 

AAer  this  long  extract,  we  sliall  not  be  expected  to  append  any 

obscr\'ations  of  our  own.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  the  most  at 
teiuivc  perusal  by  preachers  of  all  classes.  It  contains,  indeed, 
the  substance  of  all  that  needs  be  said  on  pulpit  oratory,  and  i? 
worthy  of  being  expanded  into  a  treatise  or  manual  for  students  of 
theology.  We  feci  tljat  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the 
whole  Essay.  It  bears  tliroughout  the  marks  of  extensive  reading, 
sound  criticism,  and  a  mature  judgtniciit.  It  only  remains  for 
Ub  to  buy,  that  the  edition  of  Bishop  Taylor  s  worlds,  here  presented 
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to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Westley  and  Dayis,  is  admiimbly 
''got  up\    It  is  altogether  the  eneapest,  fmwt  oomprete,  md 

we  should  even  say  the  handsomest  cditfon  that  has  ever 
been  published.  We  trust  its  success  will  ftilly  repay  the  ent^- 
prising  spirit  wliich  has  sent  it  fc)rth.  Tlie  Essay  is  withont  a 
name,  but  u  c  liave  little  doubt  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same 
pen  as  ))ro(lii(  ed  the  masterly  preliminaiy  dtsaertation  to  Presi- 
dent Edwards's  Works. 


Art  in,  LgOar  §0  Lord  Gknelg,  Secretary  of  State  fiv  the  Colo- 
nies ;  oontaining  a  Report,  from  penonal  OiMemiftion,of  the  Work- 
mg  of  the  New  System  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies.  By 
JiMw  IniMBb  Svo.  pp.  119.  Londoi^  188^. 

T^HE  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  this  valu- 
able  Heport,  having,  during  long  intercourse  with  the  IVcst 
Indies,  experienced  inconvenience  from  never  having  been  in  the 
Colonies,  determined  last  September  to  visit  tliem,  in  order  to 
observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  working  of  the  great  experiment, 
VOL  the  success  of  which  this  country  is  so  deeply  interested. 
Previously  to  his  iiepartiue»  he  waited  upon  Hb  Majesty'*s  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  points  upon  which  GoTemment  desired  information ;  tad  he 
was  tumished  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  with  certain  heads  of  inlpiury, 
as  well  as  with  letters  of  introduction  to  flie  Cblonial  Gove  mors. 
The  colonies  which  he  visited  in  succession  are,  British  Guiahay 
Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua, 
St.  Kitfs,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  Jamaica ;  all  the  West  India 
islands,  in  fact,  except  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  Tobago^ 
Tortola,  Anguilla,  and  Montserrat. 

Our  readers  nrc  awnrc  that,  of  the  700,000  negroes  in  these 
colonies,  Jamaica  contjiins  nearly  one  lialf;  and  llfirbadoes,  whie]! 
ranks  next  in  poimhitinn,  contains  a  tburtb  of  the  renKiimlcr.  Of 
the  white  and  free  coluured  population  of  the  West  Indies,  these 
two  colonics  contain  together  more  than  one-half.  The  settle- 
ments of  British  Guiana  rank  next  in  importance,  comprising  a 
population  of  between  3000  and  4000  whites,  between  7OOO  and 
8000  free  men  of  colour,  and  90,000  negroes.  Then  follow  in 
order  of  their  population,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Grenada,  St.  Yin- 
eetft,  St.  Kitt's,  Dominies,  St.  Lucia,  Tortok,  Tobago,  Nevis^ 
•nd' Montserrat.  The  success  of  tiie  ezjperiment  majr,  however^ 
he  tested  as  well  on  a  small  scale  as  on  a  large  one;  and  a  pecu- 
lisr  interest  attaches  to  Antigua,  which  haa  distinguished  itself 
by  setting  the  noble  example  of  dispeusbg  with  the  a{iprentice- 
ship.  *  The  bold  step,^  Mr.  Innes  remarks,  *  of  masters  gratiu*- 
*  tottsly  giviiig  freedom  to  thirty  thousand  slaves  in  one  day,  and 
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*  thereby  making  their  own  Bubsistence,  and  that  of  their  families, 

*  dependent  on  the  voluntary  labour  of  those  whom  they  had 

*  previously  held  in  subjection,  is,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel 

*  m  the  annals  of  the  world/  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  6rst 
instance,  lay  before  our  readers  the  substance  of  Mr.  Innes's  Re- 
port respecting  the  workufig  of  the  system  of  free  labour  m  this 
colony.  Next,  we  shall  examiiie  his  account  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  colonies  where  the  apprenticeship  system  is  woddng 
favourably;  vis.  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  and  St.  Kitt's;  and  we 
shall  then  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  causes  of  the  less  satisfiie- 
toiy  results  of  the  Abolition  Act  in  the  important  colonies  of 
Jamaica  and  Guialia,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 

Antigua  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  being 
about  .54  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  59,B38  acres, 
of  which  only  15,000  arc  uncultivated.  The  population  consists 
of  less  than  2000  whites,  about  5400  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
about  30,000  negroes.  The  estimated  value  of  its  exports  is 
about  i?500,000.  This  island  has  for  many  years  taken  the 
lead  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves ;  and  Mr.  Innes  states,  that  tlie  principal  reason  assigned 
for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  apprenticeship  is,  that  *  the  slaves 

*  were      lar  advanced  in  civilization  as  thobe  iu  the  other  colo- 

*  nics  are  likely  to  be  at  the  end  of  itJ* 

'  After  havin?  conversed  with  tibe negroes  here/  he  proceeds,  'Tinted 
the  schools,  and  observed  the  respectful  deportment  and  decent  ap- 
penmnce  of  every  class  of  the  labouring  population.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  apprenticeship  stands  every  chance  uf  terminating  iji  tlie 
other  colonies^  before  the  apprentices  in  some  uf  them  will  bear  a  coin- 
parison  with  the  present  state  of  the  n^roes  in  this  island.  Here, 
moral  and  religioos  instruction  are  attended  to  more  exteaairdy  thaa 
I  have  witnessed  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  aboat  one-fifth  of  tht 
whole  population  is  undergoing  instruction ;  a  proportion  that,  I  be> 
h'rvo^  exceeds  that  of  most  countries  far  advanced  in  civilization.  A 
French  admiral,  making  a  totir  of  the  island  while  I  was  there,  ex^ 
pressed  to  me  in  strong?  terms  his  surpri^  and  gratitication  at  witness- 
ing such  a  general  diiiusion  of  the  blessings  of  education.  The  largest  , 
Moravian  mission  in  the  world  is  here.  There  are  twelve  ministers, 
and  at  eadi  settlement  there  is  a  scfaool.  The  eoloof  contributes  £900 
cunency  annually  in  aid  of  the  mission.  The  mimster  at  the  hesd  of 
the  principal  settlement  informs  me,  that  the  number  of  r^'stered 
Moravians  exceeds  15,000*.  If  any  of  these  conduct  themselves  im* 
pr(»{)(  r]y  in  any  relation  of  hfe,  they  are  expelled,  or  suspended  until 
their  penitence  is  made  manifest.   The  Mozaviaaa,  however,  do  not 


•  The  United  Brethren  have  twenty-six  settlements  in  the  West 
India  lUands  and  Dutch  Guiana,  which  have  under  their  care.  38,316 
negroes,  of  whom  19«S36  are  communicants. 
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ontstrip  in  zeal  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Knglaod^  aome  of 
whom  labour  greatly  beyond  their  strength/ 

Mr.  Innes  does  not  mention  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Antigua, 
which  has  six  stations*  under  five  Missionaries,  and  numbera 
2740  members  *  in  society/  The  favourable  picture  he  draws 
of  the  results  of  these  efforts,  is  supported  by  the  evidence  giTea 
before  the  Commons^  Select  Committee  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Loving, 
agentlcnum  of  rrtloiir,  tlie  Editor  of  a  Weekly  Rep^ister  pub- 
lished in  his  nativi'  colony.  After  stating  that,  ot  late  years, 
a  remarkable  inprovcmcnt  in  the  state  of  manners  among  the  free 
persons  of  colour  had  taken  place,  he  is  asked,  '  To  what  do  vou 

*  attribute  that  alteration  of  manners  V  *  I  attribute  it,'  is  his 
repl) ,  '  to  the  increased  advance  in  education  as  well  as  in  spiri- 

*  tual  knowledge/ 

*  Has  any  remarkable  improvement  taken  place  lately  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  free  pu]mlation  of  Antigua  ? — It  has. 

'  Has  a  eorresponding  improvement  taken  pbioe  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  shve  popoktioD  Unqiiestiomibly  it  has,  and  I  can  verj  easily  ae- 
oomit  for  it«  It  must  be  well  known  to  persons  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject any  attention,  that,  since  the  earliest  histtny  of  the  colonies,  the  la- 
bour«?<>f  the  inissionnries  there  have  been  nif>st  incessant  and  most  intlefn- 
tigable  in  instructing  and  enliglitoning  tiic  nuiifls  of  all  their  congrega- 
tions, both  free  and  jjlaves:  tlii  slavt  s  especially,  being  the  largest  num- 
ber,  they  have  naid  particular  atientiou  to.  At  that  time  the  exertions 
of  the  EstaUisoed  Church  slept ;  and  I  may  go  as  fieff  as  to  wr,  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  population,  not  one-tentn  belonged  to  the  Establish- 
sd  Churdi;  nor  did  even  that  tenth  derive  the  TOneiit  they  ought  to 
have  got  from  religious  instrnctioa  irom  that  Establishment. 

'  What  were  the  esta!)lishmrnts  from  which  they  derived  instruc- 
tion?— ^The  Moravian  and  Wesleyan,  not  the  Baptist:  thov  Imve 
never  been  in  the  Windward  Islands.    This  uniform  degree  of  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  sectarians  has  advanced  the  slaves  consi- 
derably in  moral  and  religious  knowledge ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that,  once  that  quarter  of  the  world  has  beoi  eieeted  into  a  bishopric, 
the  Bishop  of  mrbadoes  has  used  the  most  indefiitigable  exertions 
trilieh  oould  possibly  have  been  expected  from  him,  to  assist  in  further 
advancing  that  knowledge  which  nad  become  so  prevalent  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Wesleyan  and  Moravian  missionaries.  .....  I  attribute 

the  sudden  advance  in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  erection 
of  schools,  bv  the  Church  Ebtablishment ;  because,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  disposition  which  the  sectarians  had  to  do  the  utmost  iu 
tiienr  power,  yet,  the  want  necuniary  means  frequently  prevented 
them  nokn  extending  that  knowledge  in  the  way  they  would  otherwise 
have  done  ;  but  the  bishop  having  been  furniuied  with  ample  means 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools,  he  has  done  so;  and  the  ministers 
of  the  6ospel  there  beinir  under  the  direction  of  a  most  able  man,  the 
archdeacon,  aided  as  he  is  b^  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  I 
think  that  matters  are  now  going  on,  in  the  scale  of  religious  education, 
'most  cheeringly  indeed  Of  all  the  islands  in  that  archipelago,  it 
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has  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  (he  island  of  Antigua  hm  a 
more  intelligent  slave  population  than  any  other/ 

MmMies  of  Evidatee,  1934-.1937. 

Mr.  LovincT  sul)sc(jueTUly  stated,  that  he  thou;^^bt  nine- ten thsof 
the  slaves  of  Antigua  attended  some  place  of  religious  worship. 

The  experiment  wliidi  IVIr.  Innes  considers  as  so  bold  a  one, 
ha<i,  indeed,  been  already  made  in  this  island  on  a  small  scale.  In 
December,  37I  captured  negroes  and  36  Creole  escheated 

slaves  were  enfranchised  by  the  Crown ;  and  Mr.  Loving  justly 
adduces  the  coodiict  of  these  people  rinoe  tbdr  Hberatiini,  as  *  a 

*  fair  proof  by  which  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  any  cak>nia2  daves 

*  for  speedy  emancipation/  Some  of  them  hsd  been  in  the  island 
as  long  back  as  fourteen  years ;  others  had  been  '  not  many  yean 
*'  horn  their  native  wilds.  Almost  all  had  attached  themselves 
either  to  the  Moravian  or  Methodist  communions^  or  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Five  months  after  their  emancipation.  Sir 
PatricTc  "Ross  expressed  his  satisfaction,  in  a  despatch,  at  being 
able  to  report  to  tlie  Home  Government,  that  he  had  not  received 
a  single  complaint  against  them  ;  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
committed  by  a  magistrate  for  the  most  trlHing  offence;  that  there 
had  not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  any  a]>plicHtion  from  them  on 
the  score  of  poverty,  and  that  they  apjieared  to  be  in  general 
industriously  occupied  in  providing  for  their  own  livelihood  *• 
In  August,  1831 »  Viscount  Hemck  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  hb  entire  satisfiwtion  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  he  had  thence  deriyed  to  proceed 
to  the  emancinatiou  of  all  slaves  belonging  to  the  Crown,  in 
every  colony  wnere  such  were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Loving,  in  June, 
183^,  bears  his  testimony,  not  only  to  their  continued  good  con* 
duct,  but  to  their  exemplary  industry.    '  With  the  soUtary 

*  ception  of  a  case  of  petit  larceny,'  ne  says,  *  no  others  of  ^heir 

*  whole  number  had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the 

*  island '  down  to  the  period  when  he  left  it  in  the  July  ]ireceding. 

*  With  reference  to  their  industry,  it  is  not(irious  that  most  of 

*  the  laborious  work  in  the  town  of  St.  John  is  perlbrmed  by 

*  them.    But  the  most  remarkable  facts  are,  that  not  fewer  tlian 

*  five  per  cent,  have  purchased  their  own  houses,  including  three 
^  freeholds ;  and  of  the  37I  who  received  their  certificates  of 

*  liberation,  only  one  man  and  fiyo  women  have  returned  upon 

*  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  even  these  were  obliged  to  do  so 

*  by  medical  advke,  because  they  were  decrepit,  wd  unfit  for 
'  labour/  (MinuieB  ofEMmuse  bifinre  the  Comment  CommtMw, 
1988.) 

It  is  fimm  no  wish  to  detract  from  tho  merit  of  the  ooloiiists  of 


*  Minutes  of  £videaoe  befine  the  Iiords'  Csmmitte^  p.  9:22. 
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Antigua,  that  we  adduce  these  facts  to  shew  that  they  acted  with- 
out rashness  in  giving  immediate  freedom  to  their  slaves.  In  one 
respect  only  they  ran  any  risk  of  inconvenience.  Hitherto,  no 
free  men  bail  been  suffered  by  the  planters  to  engage  themselves 
as  agricuUaral  labourers,  lest  they  should  inject  into  the  minds 
of  the  slaves,  ^  notions  of  liberty  incompatible  with  the  interests 
^  of  their  owners.^  The  iie<;ei8aiy  oonsequence  of  this  precaution 
WM,  to  fix  •  Stigma  upon  fi^d  labouz^  ao  that,  apart  from  Ha  se- 
verity, the  employment  would  be  xeaaided  by  a  liee  n^io  as 
degradatioii.  Mr.  Loving  gaye  it  as  nis  opbion,  that  one-tfaiid 
of  the  slaveSy  if  emanctpated  at  once,  would  not  return  to  field 
labour,  unless  flome  law  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
diem  to  those  pursuits  in  life  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up* 
The  third  part  who  would  not  5^0  labour  would,  he  conceived,  be 
persons  that  had  been  disgusted  with  the  life  they  had  hitherto 
lived,  and  which  they  wished  to  get  rid  of,  ])ecause  they  deemed  it 
a  punishment.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  he  thought,  would 
attach  themselves  strictly  to  the  soil,  from  the  strengUi  of  their 
local  associations. 

'  Notwithstanding  this  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
notwithstandinjx  this  fear  of  want^  still  you  state  that  your  belief  is, 
that  the  first  immediate  consequence  of  emancipation  would  be,  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population  having  recourse  to  u  vagabond  life  ? — I 
am  of  opinion  that  one-tbivd  of  tbem,  fkeoi  kturd  iruimi$tt  mid  ermd 
matte,  and  other  tibis^  bave  so  omnpletely  torned  thsir  mf  ads  sgslnst 
agncnltoral  pursuits,  that,  in  the  event  oiF  emancinition,  they  would 
put  down  toe  hoe,  expecting  that  they  could  get  labour  of  a  li^iter 
description  elsewhere*  by  which  tbay  would  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves* 

'  Then  the  first  effect  of  emaocipatiun  would  be,  either  a  suppression, 
by  force,  of  this  vagabondism  of  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  or 
a  eivil  eon^ulsioa  in  the  island  ?~Exactly  so/ 

MinuteM  tfEvidmee,  1967j  1060. 

The  apprehension  ex]:)rcsscd  by  this  witness,  and  participated 
by  other  smcere  friends  to  the  iibolition  of  ijiavery,  had,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  coubiderable  influence  in  suggesting  the  scheme  of 
the  apprenticeship ;  an  ejqyedient,  hovew,  whid^  it  icquired  no 
profimnd  ]aiowle4ge  of  humii  aatufe»  nor  any  pretematual  ftre^ 
sight,  to  predict,  would  go  ftr  towaida  nullify uig  the.  Abolitini 
Act|  whererer  it  should  be  velied  npon  as  the  mems  .of  -  fsoodng 
labour ;  while,  for  the  puipose  of  repressing  vagabondage,  poliee 
lestrictions  would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious.  The  planters 
of  Antigua  had  the  good  sense  to  nerceire  this,  and  they  reseived 
to  dispense  with  the  purgatorial  scheme.  Our  readers  shall  now 
have  Mr.  Tnnes's  report  of  the  result.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  ezpenmenty  the  attendance  oi  the  field  negroes  was  extremely 
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iireffular;  owing,  he  thioksi  to  tlie  rate  of  wages  being  fixed  too 
high. 

'Towards  tlie  end  of  September,  the  planters  became  lo  much 

alarmed,  that  an  investigation  was  instituted,  and  the  secret  council 
to  whom  it  n*a^  intrnsted,  after  obtaining  returns  of  the  worklnfj  of 
the  system  on  eighty  estates,  (half  the  number  in  the  island,)  made  a 
most  gloomy  report.  Gradually,  however,  the  attendance  increased; 
and  it  is  now  ebtiuated  that  there  are  at  work  (I  do  nut  mean  con- 
tinuously labouring,  but  giving  a  fiur  Bfaave  of  labour  ftr  fimr  or  five 
daya  in  the  week)  tiamX  inn^tkirds  of  thote  mho  worked  a#  dave$,  The 
remaimng  third  ootmtU  of  jfoung  persong  sent  to  eehool  hg  tkar  pa^ 
rents,  and  ef  men  and  nomen  settled  in  town  in  various  emplouments. 
There  are  very  few,  capable  of  working,  who  do  not  work  at  all  :  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  who  have  left  the  island.' 

On  retuming  to  Antigaa  from  St.  Kittys,  Mr.  Innea  found  that 
twenty-four  labourers  bad  gone  to  St.  Lacia,  to  work  the  soujfriere 
there.  Here,  then,  is  just  the  proportion  which  Mr.  Loving  anti- 
cipated, namely,  one-third,  who  have  withdrawn  from  field  labour ; 
but  mark  the  difference  between  hia  apprehension  of  what  this 
one-third  would  betake  themselves  to,  and  the  fact.  Instead  of 
having  recourse  to  a  vagabond  life,  they  are  either  at  school,  or 
'  settled  in  town  in  various  employments.'*  There  is  no  vaga- 
bondism to  suppress ;  nor  has  there  taken  i^bice  the  sli^^htest 
civil  convulsion.    *  On  estates  where  the  planter  or  attorney  has 

*  the  tact  to  conciliate,  and  to  make  tlie  labourers  feel  that  he  is 

*  their  friend,'  Mr.  Lines  proceeds  to  state,  '  the  crops  are  taken 
■*  ott  without  much  difficulty  ;  whereas,  on  plantations  where  the 

*  planter,  attorney,  or  other  person  in  authority  is  unpopular, 

*  there  is  very  {rreat  difficulty,  and  the  general  business  of  the 

*  estates  cannot  be  kept  up ;  the  consequence  uf  which  is  a  sacri- 

*  fice  of  a  portion  of  the  present  crop,  and  the  certainty  of  that  of 

*  a  atill  greater  part  next  yearV  Now  we  all  know  what  is  to 
he  understood  by  the  unpopularity  of  a  peraon  in  authority.  The 
cases  aUnded  to  are  those  to  which  Mr.  Loving  reftrnd,  when  he 
atated,  iiuAf  from  *  hard  treatment  and  cruel  uaage  \  a  large  priK 

'  portion  of  the  skyea  had  become  so  thotongbly  disguated  widi 
agricultural  labour,  that  he  anticipated  they  would  at  oaoe  put 
down  the  hoe.  It  appeaia  that  they  have  not  done  so,  but,  even 
on  these  estates,  continue  to  labour,  though,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  with  neither  the  good-will  nor  the  regulari^  that 
they  manifest  where  they  have  been  well  treated.  Can  we  wish 
it  to  be  otherwise  ?  Even  the  popular  planters  have,  it  is  added, 
found  it  necessary  to  stimulate  them  *  by  making  the  industrious 
'  of  the  first  class  to  enm  about  a  dollar  a  week  dnrin^  crop-time"*; 
(we  presume,  by  introducing  task-work;)  but,  after  crop,  ^vben 
there  is  comparatiirely  little  to  do,  such  a  stimulus  would  not,  ia 
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is  admitted,  be  necessary  ;  and  'it  may  ratlier  be  expected,  tliat  - 
*  even  the  wages  originally  fixed  will  not  be  maintained.'  Dc- 
siroufi  of  comparing  the  present  expenses  of  estates,  the  business 
of  which  proceeds  satisfactorily,  with  the  expenses  durin^;^  slavery, 
Mr.  Innes  went  into  details  with  several  planters,  and  he  found 
tbe  expenses  under  the  two  systems  nearly  the  same, 

'  The  planter  has,  us  formerly,  to  maintain  the  old  and  infirm,  htit 
he  is  relieved  from  tlio  burden  of  the  children.  The  expense  of  medical 
attendance  is  generally  reduced  one-third ;  there  are  no  Christmaii  or 
other  extra  al&wanccs ;  and  these  advantages j  added  to  the  saving  of 
food  and  elothing,  are  fully  equal  to  the  wages  paid/  * 

Mr.  Wildman,  an  experienced  planter,  calculated  that  the  cost 
of  liis  blaves,  converted  into  money,  taking  aged,  and  young 
chihlr(  and  females  into  the  account,  averaged  51.  per  head, 
per  atijium.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  .supj)()scd  that,  including  the 
aged  and  children,  more  than  three-fifths  could  be  efficient  la- 
bourers. If,  then,  for  fire  slaves  costing  251.  per  annum,  the 
platiter  had  to  employ  three  at  the  above  rate  of  wages,  aver^ins 
tot  the  Uiree  classes  less  than  lOd,  per  day,  and  they  worked  aU 
the  year  round  five  days  a  wcek^  this  would  amount  to  about  31/.» 
being  lOA  Ss.  id.  per  head.  But  he  would  not  raqube  this 
amount  of  labour  all  the  yett  round ;  and*  exoept  in  crop  time, 
this  rate  of  wages,  it  secmB^  ia  not  iikely  to  be  maintained.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that,  by  a  wise  economy  of  labour,  the  expense 
of  the  new  system  might  be  brought  far  below  tli:it  of  the  old 
one.  And  Mr.  Inncs's  testimony,  confirminq-  (  ur  previous  cal- 
culations, leaves  on  our  minds  no  doubt  ot  tlie  fact.  Absentee 
proprietors  indeed,  he  says,  can  have  no  reliance  on  their  estates 
being  sources  of  revenue,  except  by  letting  them  to  persons  on 
the  spot ;  and  he  gives  the  following  instructive  illustration  of 
his  position. 

*  There  is  a  fine  estate  here,  which,  I  believe,  will  not  pay  its  ex- 
penses this  yenr  from  the  crop  ;  and  it  is  the  genenil  opinion,  that  next 
year's  crop  woulii,  to  the  proprietor,  be  unproductive:  yet,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  charge  of  it  has  just  taken  it  on  tease,  at  a  rent  of  lOOOli 
itarluig  per  annual'*  Ibr  the  first  three  years,  and  1200/.  a  year  there- 
after;  eonsldefin^  no  donht^  that  wncn  freed frmn  the  lestrieted  au- 


•  Xiie  wages  fixed  on  were  \s.  Qd.  currency  per  day  for  labourers  of 
the  first  elaaa  on  sugar  estates,  and  U.  6<f.  currency  for  the  second 
c£h8«  Frem  Mr*  Loving's  evidence  it  appears,  that  the  wages  of  free 
labonreis  In  the  town,  as  artisans,  is  about  I#.  Qd.  sterling  per  day,  or 
8*.  currency.  In  Porto  Rico,  a  free  labourer  will  work  in  the  field 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  about  1*.  sterling  per 
rate  of  waL^'s  for  working  on  a  sugar-plantation  is  deemed  high  at  two 
piscllas  (about  1a.  iSd.). 
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thority  of  an  agcut,  aiul  invested  with  tlie  power  of  a  principal,  he  will 
be  able  to  briiig  back  and  retain  the  Libourers  whu  have  left  the  estate. 
li  ii  guppoaed  that  he  wiU  realize  iargelif  by  the  leaee,  and  tlie  fno- 
pHetoc  has  at  the  same  time  a  certain  locomej  good  security  hmg 
given  for  the  rent*  Other  estates  have  been  let  recently,  on  terms 
supposed  to  be  beneficial  alike  to  landlord  and  tenant.  These  transactions 
Khew  that  persons  of  experience  calculate  on  tiie  eventual  socoeas  of 
free  labour  in  this  island.' 

Surely  tliese  facts  will  open  the  eyes  of  absentee  proprietors  in 
this  country.  Another  very  striking  fact  is  adduced  in  the  Author^ 
leport  of  St.  Vincent,  winch  wiu  not  be  out  of  place  here,  iia 
shewing  how  adyantagcoudy  the  expenses  of  cultivation  might 
he  dinunished  by  the  introdnction  of  a  better  system  of  hus- 
bendzy. 

'  In  support  of  this  opinion  T  n\ay  <|Uote  the  experience  of  a  cren tie- 
man  in  the  island  (St.  Vincent),  who  in  a  few  years  has  reiuk  rrd  most 
important  services  to  the  colony.  Although  not  brought  up  to  tarniing, 
he  nad  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  land  near  tiis  residence 
in  Yorkshire.  Bein^  a  man  4^  researa,  he  sought  informatioii  iron 
aprieultural  publications  and  practical  hmaers,  and  soon  acquired  coo^ 
siderable  knowledge.  Finding  his  estate  in  this  island  managed  at 
great  expense  in  proportion  to  its  crops^  he  determined  to  visit  it,  and 
endeavour  to  discover  the  eanse  ana  npply  n  remedv.  After  reniding 
a  short  time  on  his  plantation,  ho  took  the  management  into  his  own 
hands.  Ruin  was  universally  predicted.  Instead  of  the  verification 
of  this  prediction,  he  k  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  euiight- 
eaed  as  well  as  successful  planters  in  the  island.  He  has  greatly  le- 
dueed  expenses ;  fin  some  departmenie  more  one  half ;  J  snd  he 
has  almost  doubled  the  cropt.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  hia  nsig^ 
hours  in  having  abtmdance  of  land*  which  enables  him,  without  dimi- 
nution of  canc-ciilt!vation,  to  allow  rest  to  one-fourth  ;  be  has  taught 
his  apprentices  the  best  way  of  cultivating  their  provision  ground: 
without  allowing  any  of  it  to  rest,  he  has  so  arranged  the  succession  of 
crops,  that  the  same  article  will  only  be  raised  from  the  same  ground 
at  mtwvals  of  six  years,  which  prevents  its  impoverishment ;  he  has 
thns  given  them  an  interest  in  what  waa  fbrmenf  otdy  a  bbcNur;  and 
he  hsA  no  apprehension  that  his  apprenticss  will  desert  him  on  the 
termination  of  the  apprenticeship,  should  any  leave  him,  he  donbta 
not  that  there  will  be  competition  for  the  vacant  cottages  Mid  glomid% 
instead  of  his  having  to  seek  for  occupants.' 

So  strong  i«  the  attachment  of  the  negroes,  indeed,  to  their 
cottages  and  grounds,  that,  in  this  same  island,  several  non-pr«e. 
dial  appreiiticcij,  who  are  entitled  to  freedom  in  1838,  have,  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  thtm,  applied  to  be  classed  as  praxlials, 
that  they  may  not  be  free  till  1840.  Under  such  circumstances, 
what  room  can  there  he  to  fear  a  withdrawmcnt  of  labourers  from 
the  soil  ?   Nothing  but  cruel  treatment  coafd  drive  them  nwny. 
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But  wc  have  yet  to  notice  the  operation  of  the  free  labour  sys- 
tem in  Antigua  upon  the  interests  of  the  negroes  tliemselves.  The 
change,  Mr.  Innes  remarks,  has  operated  unequally. 

'The  mnn  \vlio  lias  merely  to  labour  for  himself^  has  benefited  • 
largely,  whilst  tlie  motlu  r  of  young  children  has  had  to  submit  to  a 
great  increase  of  labour  and  care. ....  The  mothers  generally  are  so 
oiuritmMfor  the  edveatkm  ^  tkdr  ekUdrem,  thai  manvare  kept  at  school 
after  they  are  capable  of  worhing  for  eubmienee,  Thia  deprives  the 
planter  cc  maaf  ef  thoae  on  whom  he  had  calculated  to  team  his  thud 

class  or  gang  As  marriages  increase,  {and  they  are  increasing 

rnjiuUif,)  the  custom  of  thro^nng  the  whole  support  of  children  on  the 
iMuther  will  diminish  ;  and  as  domestic  comforts  ndvance,  females  wiH 
be  pri^rebtsively  withdrawn  from  field  labour.  I'iiis  is  a  necessary 
eoaaeqiience,  to  whidi  the  planters  must  not  shut  their  eyes :  they 
nmat  endcayour  toeoniiterhalaiioe  aoeh  leaa  of  laboiir  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  diaoomiea  and  Inventiona  Ibr  ahridgjuag  it.' 

This  cantioii,  cieepi  so  liv  as  regaidfl  wisdom  of  eocmom 
lag  Iftboiir,  can  scamly  be  necessary,  smoe  txy  withdbmwment  of 
hands  arising  from  the  advaaoe  of  civilisation  is  sure  to  be  ooon- 
terbalanced  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  labouring  populadon ; 
and  both  together,  by  at  once  increasing  the  competition  for  em- 
ployment ami  for  local  settlement^  and  by  creating  fresh  nodTeB 
to  industry,  cannot  fail  to  give  the  planters,  before  long,  an  amply 
sufficient  command  of  labour:  po  that  wages  will  speedily  be  re- 
duced to  their  minimum.  Even  now,  wherever  task-work  is  had 
recourse  to,  the  labourers  perform  it  expeditiously  ;  and  Mr.  Inncs 
admits  that  it  might  be  introduced  much  more  extensively  with 
advantage. 

\Vc  now  leave  it  to  the  verdict  of  our  readers,  to  decide 
whether  the  experiment  of  substituting  wages  f(/r  the  whip  has 
not  succeeded  in  Antigua  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  most  san- 
iruine  Abolitieiditt  erer  ventured  to  antidpate.  That  the  transitioa 
has  been  made  without  any  disturbance)  with  scareeW  any  ten^ 
porary  ineonveniettcey  withonty  so  fiur  as  appears,  sny  loss  to  the 
planters  in  this  Island,  is,  we  admit,  greatly  owing  to  the  laudable 
attention  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  slaves.  That  £Mt»  however,  leaves 
without  excuse  the  slave-holders  of  other  colonies,  who  have  dis- 
countenanced and  even  vehemently  opposed  any  similar  efforts  to 
prepare  the  negroes  groaning  under  their  tyranny  for  emancipa- 
tion ;  nor  can  tlicy  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  their  own 
wrong,  by  detaining  tlie  slaves  in  bondage,  because  they  have  kept 
them  in  ignorance  and  degradation  so  as  to  disqtialify  them 
morally  for  a  state  of  freedom.  That,  under  such  circumstances, 
no  inconvenience  bhouki  result  from  the  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected.  But  it  is  eridenty  fVom  the 
Antigua  experinent,  uat  tne  eanses  whidi  tendeied  a  transitiott 
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from  slave  labour  to  free  labour  at  all  haaardous^  ave  to  be  re- 
soWed  into  tbe  vidous  economy  which  had  become  identi6ed  with 
the  old  system^ — via.  absenteeitm,  bad  hutbaiidry»  exduatve  re- 
liance upon  manual  labour,  and  the  sacrifice  of  capital  to  produce 
immedtate  returns  in  the  shape  of  sugar-crops,  which,  like  the 
gold  mines  of  Brazil,  have  pnoved  ruinous  riches  to  most  of  their 
possessors,  We  shall  see  presently,  that  the  only  doubt  that  re- 
mains as  to  the  safety  and  expediency  of  an  immediate  adoption 
of  free  labour  througoout  the  colonies,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Innes, 
or  indeed  of  any  competent  witness,  relates  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  ^  precious  bane,^ — the  staple  of  the  sugar 
colonies. 

Let  us  now  sec  how  the  a]iprcnticcship  scheme  is  reported  to 
be  succeeding  in  some  of  the  culonics.  The  island  in  which  Mr. 
Innes  found  it  '  workin^^  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  planters 
*  than  in  any  other  colony,^  is  St  Christopher  s,  commouiy  called 
St.  Kitt's. 

'  Planters  who  had  anticipated  difficulty  in  taking  ofT  their  crops^ 
admit  that  they  have  experienced  none,  and  tliat  tlic  work  for  the  en- 
suing crop  is  further  advanced  than  usual.  Even  tlic  termination  of 
the  apprenticeship  is  now  looked  forward  to  with  dimini.slied  appre- 
hension, and  there  arc  ner&uns  ol  |»roperty  in  the  island  desirous  of  in- 
creasing their  stake  in  land.  This  happy  state  of  uflairs  is  accounted 
%  for  by  m  nflffioes-lMTing  dtseoverad,  en  the  oothnaking  in  August, 
that  insttboraiiiatioa  would  be  promptly  suf^retatd  and  seveiely 
punished;  while  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  by  their  firmneaai  taaghS 
the  apprentioes  that  good  oondaet  alooe  could  arail  thtn/ 

These  circumstances  have,  no  doubt,  had  a  beneficial  inflo- 
enoe;  but  they  wiH  not,  of  themselyes,  account  for  the  sood  con- 
duct of  the  labourers.  Mr.  Innes  does  not  adrert  to  uie  hifln* 
enoe  which  education  or  religious  instruction  may  have  had  upon 
the  negroes  of  this  colony,  fSrther  than  is  indicated  by  the  signi- 
ficant rematk,  that  '  the  schools  are  numerous  and  well  attended.' 
The  Wesleyan  Misaimry  Society  has  five  misslonaiiea  in  Cfak 
island,  who  occupy  seven  stations ;  and  there  are,  Accbrdhig  to 
the  last  Report,  2,495  members  in  society.  The  Moravians  bafe 
ahn  lonrf  hnd  a  mission  here.  It  is  evident  that  the  instruction 
of  the  people  has  been  l)cttcr  attended  to  thnn  in  most  of  the 
colonics;  and  we  ititi r  tirom  Mr.  lunes's  report,  that  .irrricuiture 
is  in  a  much  more  unproved  state.  The  plough  is  m  extensive 
use  ;  there  arc  about  five  steam-engines,  and  the  same  number  of 
water-mills;  and  an  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  in  1831, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  free  labour.  That  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  inducing  ficc  j)crsons  to  work  on  sugar-estates,  is  not  sur* 
prising,  considering  the  idea  of  degradation  connected  with  what 
naa  himerto  been  slave  labour.  On  one  estate,  the  proprietor 
baa  adopted  a  qratem  ef  Hee  labour  without  relinquishing  the  «p- 
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pienticefllim^  and  says,  it  gim  tiiliafiu:tioD»  *IYit  ipipniaiinn  Me 
paid  far  task-work,  not  by  the  day,  and  find  themsdnt  hi  ted 
aod  dothing*  On  another  estate,  unqualified  freedom  was  tfhren, 
on  the  Ist  of  Ai^nst,  to  all  the  slaves,  amounting  to  264 ;  of 
whom  only  thirty-six  continued  to  work  on  tbc  estate  for  hire, 
and  these  not  regularly ;  the  remainder  having  disperse  them- 
selves over  the  island.  We  suspeet  that  the  proprietor  of  this 
estate  was  an  ^sentee,  and  that  the  attonicy  to  whom  it  was  then 
let,  was  *  unpopular,'*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other<« 
wise  so  large  a  proportion  would  have  loft  tlie  spot. 

The  scheme  of  uniting  free  labour  v  ith  the  apprenticeship  has 
been  adopted  by  a  Nevis  plantcv  on  one  of  two  estates  which  he 
holds  in  that  island,  where  tlie  apprenticeship  system  is  working 
worse  than  in  any  other  colony  visited  by  Mr.  Inncs :  on  his 
other  estate,  'the  apprentices  reject  the  arrangcmcTit !'  Nevis 
does  not  contain  half  the  number  of  negroes  that  art:  i'ound  in  St. 
Kitt\s  ;  but  the  contract  between  the  state  of  the  tW4j  adjuiuing 
islands  is  very  striking.  The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Inncs 
is,  that  '  many  of  the  estates  there  are  managed  by  inexperienced 

*  persons ;  the  overseers  are  frequently  hind  merely  for  crop 

*  time ;  and  the  consequenee  is,  constant  complaints  both  hy  and 

*  against  the  apprentices.^  Not  only  is  the  agriculture  of  this 
isbnd  far  behind  that  of  St  Kitt's,  hut  the  handful  of  whites 
who  have  here  enacied  the  two-fold  part  of  legislators  and  slave* 
holders,  appear  to  enjoy  an  unenviable  pre-eminence  in  eveiy 
moral  disqualification.  It  is  a  lact  which  speaks  strongly  against 
the  planters  of  Nevis,  as  compared  with  those  of  St*  Kittys ;  that 
while,  on  the  slave  population  of  the  latter,  amounting  in  181 7 
to  20,168,  there  was  a  decrease  of  only  100  in  the  ten  years  fi>U 
lowing,  the  decrease  in  Nevis  during  eleven  years,  on  a  popu- 
lation of  9,600,  was  190,  or  nearly  four  times  as  great. 

Nevis  is  the  island  in  which,  about  twenty  years  at^n,  Kdward 
Iluggiiis  was  indicted  by  tlie  law-oilicer  of  the  crown  for  Hoi^ging 
a  slave  to  death  in  the  public  market-place,  and  was  acquitted, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Act  on  which  he  was  tried  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  enforced,  but  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots 
in  lilngland.  The  facts  were  admitted;  but  their  diabolical  per- 
petrator was  defended  and  upheld  by  the  majority  of  the 
planters  ;  arul  some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their 
stats  at  the  next  election  for  taking  part  against  liim !  The  pro- 
ceedings of  that  iniquitous  petty  legislature,  in  mockery  and  do- 
fiance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Home  Govemment,  have 
vied  in  th^  spirit  with  those  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  *;  and 
we  infer  iam  a  statement  m  the  h»t  Report  of  the  Wesleyan 
Miasbnaty  Society,  that  a  similar  feeling  prevails  with  respect  to 


*  See  Anti^Slavery  Heporter,  Vd.  III.  pp.  13, 81. 
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the  bbouff  of  the  misdoiuunos  there.  The  pemge  we  sefcr  to  it 
MB  fellows : 

'  We  have  in  tlic  course  of  the  year  opened  one  new  chapel,  and  en- 
larged our  other  three ;  but,  notwithstanding  having  thus  provided 
•  above  1 JOO  extra  sittings^  ourplaces  of  worship  are  still  well  filled, 
and  toinetiines  overflowing.  The  above  new  diapel  was  kindly  «nd 
spontaneously  fitted  up  for  our  use  at  the  sole  €xpen8e  of  the  Hon.  G. 
Webbe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  whose  liberal  and  friendly  dispo- 
sitmn  hns  not  only  vindicated  mir  charnctcr  and  conduct  when  nxpersed 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  during  the  powerful  excitement 
connected  with  the  change  in  the  nesroes'  cunditiun,  but  has  also 
aided  us  in  carrying  into  eifect  many  plans  for  the  exteninoa  of  om 
work*  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  acknowledge  the  hand  o£  God  in  raising 
US  up  such  a  friend,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  atmmg 
u  ceriam  clou  ran  powerfiiliy  against  us.'  *   Bepori/or  1835,  p.  56. 

Mr.  Innes  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  police  force  in  thii>  islanu, 
nor  any  treadmill,  nor  any  cells  for  solitary  confinement ;  that, 
consequently,  there  It  little  use  in  ordering  pnnishmeDts ;  that 

*  to  send  an  appentiee  to  priaoo  is  to  gratify  him,  the  nUtons 

*  being  liberal,  with  abondent  anece  for  exerase.*  Such  wexe  the 
representations,  no  doabt»  whicn  he  reoetTod  from  the  planters; 
and  which  shew  that  they  still  rely  upon  coercion  aloney  in  order 
to  '  enforce  the  labour  allowed  by  law/  We  hear  nothing  of 
schools ;  and  the  pious  efforts  ol  the  missionaries  are  evidently 
not  coiintcnanced  by  the  legislature.  Under  such  circuTnstances, 
who  can  wonder  to  find  it  stated,  that  '  the  greatest  gloom  and 
'despondency  prevail Mr.  Inncs  sny,  *  In-  should  not  l>e 

*  surpriBcil  to  find  it  proposed  in  tlie  I  louse  of  Assembly  to  forei^o 

*  the  apprenticeship';  although,  ho  add.s,  he  'cannot  understand 

*  how  labour  can  be  secured  m  frectlom,  when,  under  apprentiie- 

*  ship,  the  Attempt  to  enforce  it  tliub  ikils."  That,  after  visiting 
Antigua,  he  should  not  understand  this,  is  strange.  The  ap- 
prentieeship  worked  by  means  of  the  treadmilly  most  prore  moie 
oostly  and  ansatSsfactoiy  to  all  pardee  than  the  system  of  fiee 
labour. 

We  now  turn  to  Barhadoes,  where  Mr.  Innes  ftund  *  the  an- 

'  prentieeship  working  as  satis&ctorily  as  the  most  sangnuine  could 

*  haye  anticipated.'  It  is  true  that,  on  his  second  visit  to  thai 
colony,  he  found  the  apprentices  *  had  been  giving  trouble,^  and 

were  not  'worlcin^^  so  well  in  June  as  in  the  March  preceding. 
Tills  was  ascribed  tn  the  disallowance  of  the  Police  liiU,  which 
had  led  tlie  a]) prentices  to  suppose  that  there  were  no  means  of 
coercing  labour.    The  system  of  coercion^  then,  is  not  altogether 


*  The  total  number  of  members  in  society  in  Nem  is  reported  to 
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abandoned.  In  so  large  an  island,  we  might  expect,  indeed,  that 
vltv  diOcrcnt  results  would  attend  tlu'  working  of  a  plan  which 
admits  of  so  material  a  tnoditicatioii,  according  to  the  character 
and  policy  of  tlie  individual  planter.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  experiment  has  to  be  made  in  Barbadoes,  are  somewhat 
peculiar;  some  of  them  favourable,  others  unfavourable  to  its 
success.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 
First,  the  expedients  elsewhere  adojitcd  for  the  al>ridgemciit  of 
labour  are  unknown  in  Barbadoes;  the  plough,  which  might  be 
extensively  used,  is  not  in  general '  approved  of,**  and  ^  the  estates 
'  are  not  \aft  enovigh  to  admit  of  toe  expense  of  mwliineiyJ^ 
Secondly^  it  is  not  the  custom  of  this  island  to  allow  negroes  land 
for  raising  providons;  the  planters  supply  food.  There  is  con- 
sequently neither  the  same  hold  upon  the  negroes,  whose  attach^ 
meat  to  their  provision-grounds  fixes  them  to  the  soil,  nor  the 
fiamc  encouragement  to  their  industry.  Thirdly,  owing  either  to 
the  stigma  attaehing  to  field  labour,  or  to  prohibitory  enactmentSf 
.  DO  free  persons  are  found  labouring  in  the  field ;  and  so  lon^p  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  apprentices  must  be  expected  to  submit  to 
this  labour  with  reluctance.  The  circumstances  favourable  to 
tlic  working  of  the  system  arc  tlius  enumerated  by  iVlr.  Innes,  in 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  British  Guiana,  which  he  had 
just  left. 

'  There,  (in  Guiana,)  the  population  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  agriculturist :  here,  it  is  more  than  adeqnate.  There,  the  waste 
I:<n<l  capable  of  producing  provisions  is  abuiuUnt :  here,  there  is  no 
productive  land  uncultivated.  There,  the  wunts  of  the  nc^roos  are 
lew,  being  almost  confined  to  fi>oci :  lierc,  civilization  being  fur tlicr 
advanced,  their  wants  are  comparatiyely  ntUEnerous*  There,  the  lood 
sttechment  is  weslc  or  unknown,  from  the  eolony  being  of  reoent  set- 
tlement ;  here,  strong  to  excess.  Between  Mixm  creolesy  the  pmUst 
remoteness  of  the  importation  of  their  respeetiye  ancestors  confers  su« 
periority ;  whilst  the  Barbadian  Creole  of  recent  standing,  in  yielding 
to  such  n  claim,  prides  himself  on  his  superiority  over  the  Creoles  of 
ererj  other  colony.  There  are  many  other  dibtiiiguibliing  points  that 
might  be  enumerated,  but  these  are  suiBcieat  to  account  lor  the  Abo- 
lition Act  pres&iug  injuriously  on  the  one  colony,  wkiUt  U  ^en^fiii  tk9 
otter.  I  use  the  word  benefit,  it  hewg  my  impression  that  the  Bsr- 
bidoss  planter  has  not  to  apprehend  peconiary  sacrifices  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  anptentioeship ;  and  it  must  be  delightful  to  him  to 
be  sarroundedt  ana  to  have  his  land  cultivated,  by  free  labourers,  in- 
stead of  slaves  All  classes  of  negroes  here  are  very  decently 

clothed.' 

On  the  sulgect  of  the  education  of  the  apprenticed  labourers, 
Mr.  Innes  says  not  a  word  ;  giving  as  the  reason  for  his  silence, 
that  the  island  *  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  residence  of  a 

*  bishop  and  an  archdeacon  who  are  eminently  qualilied  to  imj)art 

*  the  fullest  information.''    Barbadoes  has  indeed  been  highly  fa- 
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voured  in  having  ko  faithful  and  exemplary  ar.  instructor  and 
reprover  nmon[!'  her  resident  clergy  as  Archdeacon  Eliot,  to  'whose 
persevering,  but  not  unopposed  labours,  a  great  improvemtnt  in 
the  state  of  thin;_rs  is  chiefly  attrihutable.  The  earliest  attempt 
to  give  gratuitous  school  instruction  to  the  coloured  children  in 
Barhadocs,  was  made  hy  a  layman,  Lieut.  Lugger,  Royal  Artillery, 
so  recently  as  1818.  Since  then,  schools  in  connexion  with  tlie 
Established  Church  have  been  instituted  throughout  the  colony, 
by  the  authority  of  liii>hop  Coleridge ;  and  there  is  now  *  scarcely 
^  a  town  or  villaee  througnout  the  diocese/  the  Archdeacon  says, 
(in  1832,)  *  *  irSere  a  knowledge  of  ihe  ChrisfiaD  dutiesi  mccoia- 
'  panted  with  instniotkm  in  reading  and  miting,  is  not  bnmgiu 
^  within  reach  both  of  the  ftee  coloured  and  of  the  alaTe  pouu- 
^lation.^  Thia  is  good,  80  lav  as  it  goes.  We  should  havt  liked 
to  know,  however,  now  these  schools  arc  attended  and  managed. 
It  appears,  from  the  same  high  authority,  that  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  is  degraded  and  vicious*  *  The  indifference 
^  and  even  opposition  of  the  master  to  the  marriage  of  his  slaves,* 
<  the  ridicule  with  which  the  manii^es  of  slaves  are  often  treated 
'  by  those  who  exercise  authority  over  them,''  *  the  licentious  and 
'  unhallowed  connexions  openly  formed  between  the  superior  and 
'  hie  dependent,''  *  the  want  of  legal  encouragement  to  the  marriar^e 

*  of  slaves,'  and  the  heathen  ignorance  in  which  the  slave  pojni- 
lation  are  retained,  are  adduced  by  Arclulcacon  Kliot,  among 
the  causes  of  the  prevailing  licentiousness  and  the  infrequency  of 
marriage  which  he  deplores.    The  iinniorality,  he  says,  in  one 

Elace,  could  not  be  greater  than  under  the  existing  law.  While 
e  bears  willing  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  many  proprietors 
towards  tlicir  dependents,  he  is  compeUcd  to  declare,  tliat  acts 
of  cruelty  were  committed  without  either  punishment  or  public 
censure  iallinj^  on  the  oflender,  and  that  the  laws  afforded  no  ade- 
ouaie  protection  to  the  bondsman.  In  the  same  work,  we  find 
tne  venerable  Author  combating  the  assumption  that  die  slaves 
would  become  idle  on  obtaining  their  fireedom ;  by  renuu^ting,  that 
the  free  blacks  of  Barbadoes  hM,  by  theb  supeiior  indnsbry ,  drbsn 
the  lower  orders  of  whites  from  almost  every  trade  requiring  sldfl 
and  continued  exertion.  He  allows  that  field  labour  was  in  greet 
disrepute,  being  *•  alwayis  associated  with  the  whip  and  the  driver, 

*  and  other  tokens  of  personal  degradation;  we  cannot  therefore 

*  wonder,'  he  remarks,  *  that  it  is  general^  shunned.    The  first 

*  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  existing  dislike  to  this  qiedei 

*  of  cmploymont,'*  would  be,  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  to  engage  the 

*  great  mass  of  our  population  in  a  kind  of  vohmtaiy  free  Uboiir» 


•  Eliot's  "  Christianity  and  Slavery."  See  £cl.  Rev.,  3d  Senob 
Vvl.  IX„  p.  387. 
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*  of  whidi  the  profits  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  peicepCibly  accrue 

*  to  tbemsdves.   To  work  spontaneously  and  nir  our  own  imne- 

*  diate  benefit,  is  the  distinctive  character  of  fteeuen  ;^  (a  nobU 
axiom,  which  the  framers  of  the  apprenticeship  scheme  would 
have  been  wise  to  bear  in  mind;)  nor  would  those  who  had 
earned  advantages  by  field  labour  be  likely,  he  contends,  to  re- 
gard it  with  dimtisfactian*   ^  Would  they  not  rather,  if  permis- 

*  sion  were  allowed  them,  continue  to  woric  for  their  masters  as 

*  fenants  on  the  estate,  receiving  cither  wages  in  money  for  their 
'  labour  or  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ?  I  believe  the 
'  present  condition  of  the  sugar-plantations  in  tlioi^c  States  of 

*  Sdiitli  ATiicrica  whicli  have  granted  entin'  freedom  to  their  slaves, 

*  will  furnish  a  saiisfactory  answer  to  the  question."* 

The  Archdeacon's  .  uggtsiion  seems  to  liave  induced  one  planter 
'  of  great  intelligence  and  experience  '  in  the  culouy,  to  commence 
a  system  wliich,  after  eighteen  months'  trial,  he  informed  Mr. 
Ituies,  was  working  admirably. 

*  To  a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  clnklrcn,  Ijc 
giires  two  acres  of  land,  with  a  comfortable  cottage,  in  consideration  of 
their  providing  themselves  with  every  thing  except  medical  attend- 
ance, and  giving  to  the  estate  equal  to  eight  days*  labour  of  one  person 
per  wedc:  when  there  are  more  than  four  ehildien^  an  aUowanoe  is 
made  for  the  extra  nomber.  The  arrangement  is  for  twelve  mcmths, 
and  the  apprentieei  who  have  entered  into  it  are  highly  pleased ;  they 
find  two  acres  sufficient  for  rotation  of  crops.  The  extension  of  the 
plan  ,  the  planter  expects,  will  enable  him  to  obtain  sufficient  labour 
afier  the  apprenticeship.' 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it  ?  And  but  for  the  apprenticeship, 
similar  arrangements  would  have  been  generally  adopted.  Upon 
the  whole,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  enabled  to  judge  pretty 
accurately,  how  natters  stand  in  Barbadoes ;  how  it  is  that  tho 
apprenticeship  system  works  more  beneficially  there,  than  in 
Guiana  and  Jamaica,  and  why  it  does  not  work  still  better 
namely,  because  it  is  not  free  labour 

In  Grenada,  the  ^nmc  system  is  reported  to  be  '  working  so 

*  nnicli  more  satistactorilv  than  the  planters  had  anticipated,'' 
that  some  of  them  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  freed uin  of  the 
apprentices  with  *  diminished  apprehension."*  A  great  waste  of 
labour  and  a  defective  husbandry  have  hitherto  prevailed,  of 
\\hich  the  planters  are  now  becoming  sensible;  and  some  of  them 

 2  

•  And  because,  it  might  be  addi d,  the  IVHssions  have  been  able  to 
df»  little  for  Barbadoes.  The  Wcsk)  au  iMissionarv  Society  had  but 
three  teachers  stationed  here  before  the  Abolition  Aot^  and  numbered 
imh  480  members  in  society  (358  free  and  122  slaves)  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1<)0>000.  The  Moravians  have  also  a  small  settlement  m  the 
island* 
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arc  disposed  to  hsTeiecovne  to  the  expeHment  of  importing  free 

labourers  from  Germany ;  an  absurd  project,  if  it  is  expected 
that  the  emigrants  will  be  retained  in  the  capacity  of  agricultural 
labourers.  At  present,  arrangements  have  been  entered  into 
with  the  apprentices,  (the  stipendiary  magistrate  being  a  party  to 
the  agreement,)  which  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  The  appren- 
tices are  to  work  the  same  as  they  did  before  the  1st  of  August, 
in  consideration  of  having  continued  to  them  all  the  allowances 
beyond  the  Uw  that  had  been  ciutomaiY,  and  a  proTinon  haia% 
made  fat  die  duldren  under  six  yean  of  age-  For  estm  labour 
•ome  pUntera  pay  money ; — ^we  premme  ibr  task-woik.  The 
iMttToes  generauy  speak  French,  and  are  Roman  Cathdks. 
There  are  many  Sunday,  and  some  day  schools*  Thehr  priests, 
probably,  eontrumte  by  their  influence  to  keep  them  in  order. 
There  are  three  Wed^an  Missionaries  stationed  in  the  island, 
but  their  success  seems  to  be  but  limited,  as  only  2G2  free  persons 
and  173  slaves  are  reported  to  belong  to  their  society. 

In  St.  Lucia,  the  apprentices  appear  to  be  working  steadily 
eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  which  allows  five 
hours  for  cultivating  provision  grounds,  of  which  they  arc  allowed 
as  much  as  they  can  cultivate ;  and  they  employ  the  Saturday 
diligently  in  labouring  for  themselves.  There  is  a  large  free 
population :  they  do  not,  of  course,  work  on  sugar-estates,  but 
are  not  idle.   *  All  the  labouring  classes  here  are  particnlariiy 

*  fi>nd  of  finely,  and  will  work  to  obtain  it.^  The  colony  is  not 
in  a  prosperous  state,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  planten^ 
the  injurious  operation  of  the  old  French  law,  and  the  defideney 
in  the  revenue  of  the  colony ;  but,  as  Mr.  Innes  mentions  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  n^proes,  we  may  rank  this  with 
the  colonics  where  the  apprenticeship  system  is  working  satis- 
factorily. In  Trinidad,  the  vexatious  and  uncertain  state  of  the 
colonial  laws,  half  Spanish,  half  English,  operates  in  like  manner 
very  prejudicially,  and,  added  to  a  want  of  confidence,  a  deficiency 
of  population,  and  an  utter  dearth  of  religious  instruction,  must 
oppose  formidable  obstacles  to  the  working  of  any  system.  The 
mass  of  the  labouring  population,  as  in  the  ci-devant  French 
islands  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  are  Roman 
Cathoiie,  and  there  is  but  a  single  Protestant  place  of  worahip  in 
the  idaiid*  Scarcely  any  thing  is  doin^  in  the  way  of  instruction, 
and  the  nedected  state  of  the  population  is  a  reproadi  upon  this 
OMmtiy.  The  sugar-planters  are  nearly  unanimous  diat  no  re> 
liance  can  be  placed  on  procuring  labour  afrer  the  apprenticeship ; 
but  this  opinion  is  in  the  teeth  of  facts  which  shew  that  fiee  la- 
bour miglu  be  commanded  by  proper  arrangements.  '  Four  csi^ 
'  goes  of  Africans  liberated  under  the  mixed  commission  at  the 

*  Havannah,'  had  arrived  and  been  located  there.  The  last 
'  cargo,"  consisting  of  \50  males  and  152  females,  who  arriYed 
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recently,  had  been  bound  as  apprentices  for  three  years,  on  the 
condition  of  having,  in  addition  to  the  usual  allowances,  4</. 
currency  per  dav  of  actual  labour,  for  the  first  year,  lor  the 
second  year,  aiid  Ks.  for  the  third  year.  Mr.  Inncs  had  the 
gratification  ot  ascertaining  that  these  labourers  m  univenally 
giving  satisfaction. 

In  Dominica,  under  the  apprenticeship  system,  the  field  work 
is  carried  on  with  little  spirit  on  the  sugar-estates,  but  *  it  has  not 

*  been  necessary  to  inflict  ,  many  punishments.^  The  apprentices 
tinl  diligently  enough,  it  would  appear,  for  wages,  at  the  sulphur- 
works,  which  promise  to  be  more  productive  to  the  proprietor 
than  his  plantations 

We  may  add  St.  Vincent  to  the  colonies  in  which  the  system 
b  working  doubtfully.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Innes's  arriyal, 
the  apprenticed  labourers  on  three  estates  had  refiised  to  work,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  respecting  the  alIowancp«  for 
extra  labour  to  which  they  were  eiititled.    'It  had  been  neccs- 

*  sarj^to  resort  to  n  5;tron<:^  dcinonstration  of  force"*;  and  before  liclcft 
the  island,  they  had  resumed  their  labour.  Tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  the  colony,  but  many  complaints  were  made  of  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  work  was  performed ;  and  apprehensions 
were  expressed,  that,  after  the  apprenticeship,  the  present  popu- 
lation would  not  work  continuously.  Yet,  no  measure  had  been 
taken  to  supply  the  expected  deficiency;  only  one  planter  bad 
adopted  task-work ;  scarcely  any  thing  had  biecii  done  for  the 
abrulgeiiieiit  of  labour,  the  planters  wishing  to  *  avoid  outlay 
the  plough  is  not  mudi  used ;  in  short,  the  planters  are  impro- 
▼idently,  ignorantly,  and  stupidly  adhering  to  the  old  system  as 
frr  as  uiey  can, — ^with  the  noble  exception  abready  referred  to,  of 
the  Y^vkshire  proprietor,  who  is  affbtding  them  a  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  possibility  of  at  once  increaring  thdr  crops 
and  reducing  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  colonies  in  which  the  apprentieediip 
is  giving  the  least  satis&cdon;  and  first,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
leaders  the  unfavourable  view  which  Mr.  Innes  gives  of  the 
ttate  oiP  things  in  British  Guiana. 

Here,  it  is  important  to  premise,  that  Mr.  Innes  found  himself 
compelled  to  assent,  on  investigation  of  the  facts,  to  the  startling 
position,  that,  with  all  tlic  advnntages  of  British  Guiana,  sugar- 
cultivation,  OQ  the  aggregate,  has  been  a  decidedly  losing 
business. 

*  There  m  some  splendid  exceptions,  as  in  mining,  where  almost 
nrfacely  fortunes  have  been  realized,  and  others  liavo  been  moderately 
Successful  j  but,  tiiklrirr  the  whole  colony,  the  capital  sunk  has  not 
yielded  an  adequate  return.  My  (previous)  impressions  were  different  ; 
but,  after  taking  each  estate,  and  obtaining  extensive  information  from 
parties  conversant  with  details,  the  bahuoe  agamst  ade^te  rstum 
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was  so  great,  as  to  leave  the  que&tion  free  fnm  doubt.  If,  then,  the 
aggregate  of  sogiur-ciiltiTation  hat  nol  been  profitaUe  iHiilst  plantm 
liad  tne  oommand  of  labooren,  it  la  maniftal  that«  wlm  dqnrned  «tf 
that  command,  British  Ouiana  most  OMie  to  be  a  great  sugar  oolonyw 
It  will  be  said  that  the  outhiy  in  scttlinff  estates  having  taken  place, 
the  cultivation  will  be  continued  while  the  income  exceeds  the  annual 
expenses,  not  including  interest  in  outlay.  True:  but,  if  the  revenue 
leaves  nothing  for  iutercst^  planters  in  debt  must  be  ruined,  and  an 
end  be  pot  to  the  eztensioa  of  ragiMiltifatioQ,  or  to  its  pieaerniliBB 
at  now  ezbtiiig.' 

And,  surely,  sound  policy  would  lead  us  to  say,  the  sooner 
the  better.  If  sugar-cultivation  cannot  be  made  profitable  under 
what  have  been  deemed  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  to 
the  planter,  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  this  country,  to  keep 
up,  by  bounties  and  duties,  and  at  an  immense  cost  in  military 
snd  naval  fiiroe,  so  nmirofitable  and  rumoiu  a  system.  Now,  1^ 
before  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  BnraD  £dwaids  (a  writer 
with  wbom  Mt.  Innes  ought  to  be  fiuniliar)  asserted  that,  owinff 
to  the  great  expense  of  cultivation,  ^  notlun^  could  have  saved 

*  the  planters  from  ruin,  but  the  advanoed  ptioe  of  sugar  in  the 

*  marEeta  of  Europe : '  and  it  is  no  wonder,  lie  vsniarks,  after 
entering  into  a  lengthened  exposition  of  the  case  of  the  West 
India  planter,  that  *  a  sucrar-eFtatc,  with  all  its  boasted  advan- 
'  tagcs,  should  sometimes  prove  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of 

*  its  unfortunate  proprietor,  which  is  dragging  him  to  destruction.** 
Between  the  years  177^  ^^'^  17^2)  according  to  a  Report  from  a 
Committee  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  there  had  been  177 
estates  sold  for  debt,  and  55  thrown  up,  while  92  more  remained 
in  the  hands  of  creditors.  It  is  no  new  discovery,  then,  that 
sugar-oultivatlon  by  slave-labour  is,  on  the  aggregate,  a  losing 
concern ;  and  that  the  sugar  produced  by  free  labcmr  would,  bnt 
for  protectiiig  duties,  drive  the  slave-laliour  sugar  out  of  epfetf 
maraet. 

We  arc  not  aware  that  this  country  would  bava  any  raaaon  la 

Xt  British  Guiana's  ceasing  to  be  a  great  sugar  colony.  Tbe 
of  these  colonies  does  not  depend  upon  their  being  simr 
colonies.  The  exclusive  attention  paid  to  sugar-cultivation  has 
hitherto  operated  most  prejudicially  in  retarding  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  India  Islands,  a8  well  as  in  all 
other  respects.  But,  should  the  present  gigantic  experiment  fail, 
Mr.  Innes  says,  *  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  vast  extension 
'  there  will  be  of  foreign  slavery/  AVe  contemplate  no  such 
consequences  under  the  worst  that  can  happen  ;  being  well  as- 
sured that  free  labour  and  free  trade  together  would  soon  lead  to 
the  extirpatton  of  predial  slavery,  by  the  sure  method  of  under- 
eellmg  the  praduots  of  slave  labour. 
We  have  aheady  seen,  however,  that  even  in  the  West  Indaest 
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sugar  may  be  profitably  cakiviled  by  free  labour.  AnA  tt  aaems 
to  lie  now  all  bat  XLVrmmSfy  adariMed,  .that  Ibe  labour  k  ibe 
cheapest,  where  it  can  be  ateadily  ceminaBdecl.  The  appventioa^ 
abip  acheme  is  an  expedient,  not  for  eommanding  lalMNHr,  butibr 
coercing  it  wbflie  it  cannot,  by  the  ordinary  motima  to  hnman 
indnstiy,  be  commanded.  It  rests  ila  defence,  as  a  measure  of 
policy,  upon  the  impossibility  of  commanding  it  under  the  circiiTn^ 
stances  wnich  jslavrry  itself  has  produced.  There  is  free  labour  to 
be  had  in  (riiiana  ;  aiul  *  there  are  many  instances  of  free  ne- 

*  groes  remaining  on  coftee-estatt  s.""  But,  in  the  whole  of  British 
Guiana,  Mr.  Inncs  was  disappointed  at  being  able  to  hear  of 
only  one  free  woman  and  one  free  man,  who  continued,  after  libe- 
ration, to  laluuir  in  the  field  (in  a  sn^ar-cstate,  and  they  had  pe- 
culiar tics  to  tlic  estate.  There  are  many  instances  of  their  con- 
tinuing to  work  on  sugar-estates  at  other  than  field  labour,  bat 
the  hoe  is  the  badM  cv  slavery  ;  and  it  has  been  usual,  when  anj 
of  the  negro  tradesmen  or  domestics  have  misb^aved,  ^to 

*  threaten  to  send  them  to  the  field,  thereby  marking  the  field 

*  labour  as  degrading.^  Not  only  so,  but  free  men,  in  most,  if 
not  all' of  the  colonies,  have  been  prohibited  from  working  at  field 
labour.  And  ptt  now,  the  planters  complain  of  the  iinwilling- 
ness  of  the  apprentices  to  work  in  the  field  on  swgar-cultivTtion, 
which  they  naturally  regard  witli  much  the  pame  ti-olinL'  tliat  an 
linghsh  labourer  would  relish  htinf;  eni^-aucd  to  work  at  a  tread- 
mill. Still,  the  apprentices  submit  to  the  necessity  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  could  be  expected. 

'  There  en,  of  course/  Mr.  Innes  says»  'exceptions  in  so  extensive 
a  cQlaoy ;  but  I  should  say,  spealdng  generally,  that  where  a  good 

understanding  exists  between  the  manager  and  apprentices,  (ana  the 
want  of  such  good  understanding  is  probably  as  often  attributable  to 
one  side  as  the  other,)  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtainintr  the  la- 
bour that  the  law  exacts,  although  bomc  of  it  is  done  with  lesa  cure 
than  formerly ;  but  when  the  apprentices  take  a  dishke  to  any  of  those 
pboed  over  thenif  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ebtsin  the  legal  qnaalitx  of 
wefk.' 

We  rejoice  to  hear  it.  ^^'e  arc  <^\'dd  tliat  coercion  fails,  where 
iJl  treatment  has  alienated  the  negroes  lioiu  their  employers. 
That  tiic  Demerara  i^lanters  should  be  unanimously  ot  oi^inion 
that  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  (  xpect  the  continuous  labour  of 
tlie  ne^oes  on  sugar-plantations  after  the  apprenticeship,  proves 
what  has  been  their  conduct  towards  their  slaves.  It  is  acmiitted 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  even  in  Guiana,  that  firee  negroes 
will  w^k  on  eofllie  and  cotton  pkntations.  Then,  there  is  nothing 
IB  tbe  aharaeter  of  the  negro  that  prevents  the  aoocess  of  the 
experiflMnt  ai  free  labour.  But  the  curse  of  4avery  peouUailjr 
hanga  about  sugar-coltivatiott;  and  those  who  hanre  hitherto  ox* 
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eluded  and  rejected  free  labour  on  sugar  estates,  are  now  mtir- 
niuring  that  they  cannot  at  onee  oonmand  it  1  In  Guiana,  there 
vonld  Mm,  indeed,  to  be  a  worse  chance  of  commanding  it, 
than  in  most  of  the  colonies,  from  the  slighter  hold  which  the 

planters,  through  tlieir  own  criminality  and  imprudence,  have 
upon  the  nc  ^^rocs.  in  the  first  place,  the  negro  labourers  have 
no  provision-grounds  to  link  them  to  the  soil,  but  are  supplied 
with  tish  and  plantains.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  for  the 
mo«t  part  without  any  education.  Tlicir  common  language  is  a 
barbarous  jargon  called  Creole  Dutch,  of  which  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  seat  out  from  this  country  can  scarcely  understand  a 
wora.  *  In  the  country,  it  ta  only  domeadcs  and  head  people 
*  that  are  dothed^ ;  and  the  negro,  when  free«  will  have  to  ao 
nuire  a  taste  for  the  luxury  or  6nery  of  dress,  before  he  will  &d 
the  inducement  to  work  m  the  supply  of  that  new  want.  Mar- 
riage has  been  very  partially  introduced  *,  and  is  discountenanced 
and  nullified  by  the  contempt  shewn  by  the  whites  for  the  domestic 
ties  or  moral  interests  of  the  negroes.  Polygamy  is  allowed  in 
many  districts.  For  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  children,  *  nothing  has  been  done/  Tlie  coloni^f^  have  gone 
to  a  very  heavy  expense,  we  are  told,  in  huilding  cimrches,  and 
providing  for  the  clergymen ;  but  in  some  districts  the  deficiency 
is  remarkable.  On  the  Corrantyne  or  east  coast  of  Berbice, 
comprehending  a  district  of  fifty  miles,  there  is  not  a  single 
church ;  and  in  other  parts  ol  iierhice,  '  the  planters  give  up 
'  part  of  their  buildings  for  occasional  service/  Of  Demerara, 
nothiu^  is  said  in  this  respect.  Its  colonists  enjoy,  with  a  few 
.  exceptions,  an  unenviable  notoriety,  which  would  make  any 
dalms  to  religious  feeline  on  their  part  very  suspicious.  In  no 
other  colony  has  there  taken  place  a  more  frightful  destruction  of 
human  life.  The  decrease  of  the  slave  population  in  this  colony, 
during  twelve  years,  (1817 — 1829»)  wa^  1  -,037,  in  a  population 
of 835,000 ;  including  in  the  latter  sum  5,508  imported  I  And  this 
decrease  receives  melancholy  illustration  from  another  return. 
Among  a  population  of  62,0()0  plantation  slaves,  the  number  of 
offences  recorded  as  punished,  in  a  single  year,  was  20,157,  of 
whom  H,  were  numien  ' !  In  iJcrbice,  in  a  population  of 
21,00<),  Llicre  were  UOOO  ])inn.shments !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  these  are  among  the  colonies  in  which  the  apprenticeship 
scheme  is  not  working  quite  so  well  as  could  be  wi&hcd,  and  in 
which  the  planters  despair  of  commanding  free  labour?    It  is 


•  The  maniam  of  slaves  in  Demerara,  reported  from  Nov.  13Ui, 
1827>  to  June  99th>  1838,  were  93;  via.^9S  by  ministers  of  the 
Chmreh  of  Engiaud,  40  by  a  Reman  Catholic  priest,  and  31  by  Wcs- 
leyan  missumaries. 
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proper  that  the  state  of  things  should  be  thotmighly  understood ; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  add  a  few  parttcolais  from  the  Tables  of 
the  Population,  &c.,  of  the  Colonics,  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  his  Majesty.    Berbioe»  according 

to  the  last  fe?i^r!«;,  tn]<eTi  in  Oct.  1827,  contains  a  population  of 
523  whites,  (the  malt  s  being  four-fifths,)  1,161  free  blacks,  (of 
whom  were  females,)  and  21,792  slaves*.  Total  2.3,476. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the  co- 
lony. 

Mtikb  PttfekorPiwSdMolL  lCal»  Ftn.  Told.  How mppoftA.     Bxpen<ie.  Private 

,t'  t.  1I.  School*. 

NewABH        FMeScbooL  Ml    Sl>     61.      By  voluntary  Dovv.i.villd 

MMPdaiB.    (On  MadiMSfMMii.)  contributkHU,     GirU..l5i>  IB  £lght. 

•mountinK  to 

£m  ««.  (Jrf. 

Donicrnra  and  Essequibn,  contained,  according  to  the  last  returns, 
3,()0()  whites,  6,370  free  coloured,  and  69)470  slaves:  totals 
7^,840.    We  find  no  return  of  schools. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  six  missionaries  in  the 
colony  of  Berhice,  ami  six  in  Demtrara  and  Essequibo,  whose 
joiut  returns  give  only  1,255  scholars,  in  the  lleport  for  1034'; 
aad  there  had  been  261  adults  baptized,  and  170  marriages  within 
tile  year.  The  Wesleyan  Missionaij  Society  has  four  teachers 
itattoned  at  George  Town  and  Mahaica  in  Demerara,  who  report 
to  haye  in  their  sdiools,  106  free  boys  and  girls*  and  63  slaves : 
total  168.  The  membsrs  in  society  are  399  free,  1,406  slaves: 
total  I8O7  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  two  catc- 
cbists  in  British  Guiana,  and,  in  two  schools,  160  scholars.  Such 
appears,  so  far  as  we  can  glean  information  from  scattered  sources, 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
population  of  *  the  ma[rnificent  province  of  .  British  Guiana^^ 
comprising  nearly  100,000  human  beings  ! 

Jamaica  was  the  last  colony  visited  by  Mr.  Innes ;  and  here 
again,  but  from  causes  of  a  somewhat  tlilferent  character,  he 
found  the  apprenticeship  working  so  unsatisfactorily  as  to  pro- 
duce upon  his  mind  the  conviction,  that  *  the  gradual  diminu- 

*  tion  of  the  sugar-cultivation  during  the  apprenticeship,  and  its 
<  almost  entire  annihilation  tbereaftery  can  be  averted  only  by  the 

*  early  adoption  of  decided  measures  fas  enlightening  the  appren- 
'  ticeSy  and  by  the  enactment  of  laws  to  enforce  industry  under  a 
'  state  of  freedom.^  With  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  this 
important  colony,  it  will  he  proper  that  our  readers  should  have 
our  Author's  report  more  in  detail,  and  in  his  own  words. 


*  A  Uter  return  gives  552  whites,  1>151  free  coloured,  Slj319 
slaves. 
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•  I  hsire  obtemd,  with  the  deepest  remt,  that  between  the  appren- 
tices  aud  those  in  atitlmntv  <>vcr  thctn,  there  i«  «n  extensive  feeling  of 
mutual  distrust.  Except  in  tine  district,  the  iiet^roes  are  much  l<*ss 
respectful  in  tlieir  deportment  towards  the  whites  than  in  the  »>tiier 
culuuies :  they  api)eur  to  consider  that  their  roaatera  are  unjustly  with* 
hdding  freedom  from  them,  and  that  their  labour  ia  wiAoat  naumei^ 
ation,  although  in  most  districts  they  enjoy  prmleges  and  advantagaa 
greatly  exceeding  what  it  ia  in  the  power  nf  j  lantern  in  other  coloniea 
to  confer.  1  find  the  apprentices  on  some  estates  po»;f?c8sed  of  wealth, 
and  enjoying  luxuries,  unknown  in  most  other  colonics.  It  is  quite 
common  to  see  them  ridinj^  to  church,  &c.,  on  their  own  hori»es  or 
nmles ;  aiid,  on  one  estate  I  visited,  two  had  gig8>  (subject  to  anaual 
tamofi^Oeormcy  each,)  driven  by  blacks  in  fivcryl  Thepaalw^ 
land  In  many  quartets  Is  unrivalled;  and  the  planters,  geoendly,  aie 
most  liberal  of  it  to  the  sppreotioes,  who  are  permitted  to  rear  lunii^ 
&c.  Provision-ground  is  nlso  peculiarly  luxuriant ;  the  apprentices 
are  not  restricted  in  quautitv,  mid  they  have  every  facility  afforded  (in 
manv  instances  at  great  cxjk  ii-o  to  the  estates)  in  conveying  their 
extra  provisions  to  market.  For  the  cultivation  of  their  provision- 
rnuna  tb^  bsve  tiie  balf  ef  every  Friday,  aud,  thronghott  the  year, 
Siey  have  Satwday  wholly  to  themaelTes.  8till>  disttost  aad  diasetii^ 
Aenon  are  nearly  universal ;  and  I  have  nol  SMt  with  an  individual  «f 
experience  who  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  even  a  chance  of  maintaia 
ing  sugar«cultivfition  after  the  apprenticeship,  except  on  estates  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced.  Unfortunately,  this  gloomy  anticipation  is 
likely  to  assist  its  owu  accomplishment ;  it  induces  (>erdous  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  thcu*  leaving  the  oolony,  to  form  all  their 

flans  snd  regulate  their  prooeedings  on  the  calcuiatioB  of  retiring  in 
840,  when  the  apprenticeship  will  teittiinale.  I  however  hope  that 
measures  will  be  speedily  adopted  to  reaasore  them,  and  prevent  m 
great  a  calamif  v  :iv  the  secossinn  of  persons  of  wealth  and  experieneSj 

at  the  time  their  intlncnce  will  be  most  wanted. 

*  The  two  leading  evils  of  this  island  are,  absenteeism,  ;in<l  what 
may  be  termed  a  monopoly  of  attorneyships ; — these  place  liic  n^roes 
at  a  distaoee  from  tboee  to  whom  th^  ought  to  be  able  te  looli  as  tihcv 


beat  friends.  There  are  whole  pariabea  with  acahiely  a  reaident  jt^ 
prietor  of  magnitude ;  and  in  an  examination  into  the  working  of  the 

apprenticeship,  which  took  j»luee  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  November  last,  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  parliamentary 
papers,  that  one  gentleman  was  examined  who  had  forty-eight  estates, 
with  a  population  of  about  10,000  uuder  his  charge.  Another  witness 
bad  charge  of  twenty»nine  estates,  (besides  one  of  his  own,)  with  from 
7  to  8,000  apprentices.  When  the  aise  and  population  ^  estates  ate 
oonsldered.  It  will  be  obrieiis  that  only  a  nominal  superintendence  ean 
be  exercised  by  such  attome3r8,  even  when  the  properties  are  coo- 
tiguous ;  but  that  when  they  arc  scattered,  ;h  fretpiently  the  case, 
no  one  not  gifted  with  ubiquity,  can  even  -jo  tli rough  the  form  of  at- 
tending to  many  of  the  important  duties  ui  uu  attorney.  There  arc 
Instances  of  estates  upwards  of  100  miles  distant  from  each  other 
being  nndcr  the  same  attorney ;  and  100  miles  here,  eenaidnring  the 
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*  To  these  combined  evils  of  absenteeism  and  attornoy^hip-mouopoly, 
may  be  traced  tiiuck  of  wkat  in  di«tre&aing.  and  alarmaig  in  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  But  ixx  ftb60iiteeiam>  it  ia  impoiiiMbltt  that  the, 
aigron  dunild  not  bsve  admioed  fiirtlitf  iSbm  thef  aavt  dotte  m  dwl- 
iMkion.  Had  a  proprietor  resided  on  eaolk  estate,  he  would  tew 
fimnd  it  for  his  interest  and  comfort  to  be  surrounded  by  persons  wImi 
coiilrl  read,  and  understand  the  duties  of  social  life;  he  wonld  hava 
studietl  to  enlii^hteu  those  on  whom  his  own  comfort  so  much  de- 
peatled,  and  with  whom  he  must  be  in  daily  intercourse.  Attitrneys, 
whose  visits  are  necessarily  short,  suifer  little  or  no  per:iunai  iiicon- 
▼eBunee  from  the  knonum  of  tho  negroes,  wkh  whom  tihey  nrely 
eone  in  oontaet,  |£rir  ootmnvnieationa  being  principally  wkh  tiw 
OFerseer.  Overseen  an  so  engrossed  bjr  their  duly  labcmus  ocmp^ 
tion5i,  that  they  hnvc  no  time  to  bestow  on  the  mental  improvement  of 
those  under  them ;  and  the  bwik-kwpers  arc  too  siiborfliimte  to  inter- 
fere. Thus,  with  few  e?5cejitioiis,  tlie  daily  busin€b:>  of  the  estates  of 
absentees  proceeds,  without  in:itructi(m  forming  any  part  of  it ;  and 
tkn  negroee  eie  nMooi  n  ftmiljr  at  t&eii  heed  by  whose  example  tbqr 
nMit^ptoit.  In  ena  of  die  parkte  I  Tinted^  the  tinut  was  in  the  fe* 
ooueetion  of  some  of  the  residents,  when  about  forty  close  carriagea 
were  seen  every  Sunday  taking  feunilies  to  church ;  whereas  there  are 
now  only  two  such  carriages  in  the  pariah,  the  other  fiimilies  having 
desertLcl  the  island.  In  some  large  districts,  it  is  uncommon  to  meet 
with  a  married  man  of  iniluence.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  expect  a  high  moral  tone,  or  much  reoird  to  external 
religious  observances*  Indeed^  where  there  is  not  leady  aoceas  to  tbo 
society  of  amiable  females  of  edueatioa,  indifoeaee  to  enr  highart 
duties  will  ever  be  soon  found  to  prevail.  Almost  every  man  I-  con- 
versed with  deplored  the  stite  of  society,  and  expressed  anxiety  for  its 
im^irtix  i  inent ;  but  too  Tiiany  have  cntiingletr.ents  in  which  they  have 
been  involved,  in  opposition  to  their  juilgui^'iit,  to  be  able  to  set  the 
example  the^*  desire  with  eifect ;  and  therefore  the  amelioration  will  be 
s  Work  of  time,  and  must  be  ItHinded  on  the  introduotioQ  of  nMiried 
famibesy  and  the  encouragement  of  married  men  in  every  department. 
Hitherto  maniage  has  been  an  obstacle*  if  not  an  inaapefaUe  bar>  to 
employment  as  overseers  and  bocik-koepers.* 

*  Kven  with  every  advantage  of  residence,  an  attorney  of  the  present 
day,  wIh)  fnithfully  discharges  liiii  duties,  has  no  ordinarj-  ditnculties 
to  con  load  against  in  making  the  new  system  work.  It  is  oulv  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  overseeta  and  book-keepers  should  be  ont  oi  humoor 
with  a  system  that  dqirives  them  of  authority  to  wbic^  they  bad  been 
always  acousloaied.  Almost  io  a  mam,  Ihey  have  predicted  ruin  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  change,  and  therefore  ihetf  cannot  he  ear- 
peeled  to  be  over-zealous  in  overcoming  ohslaclcs  to  the  falsification  of 
their  predictions,  csjMicialfy  as  their  own  vnmediate  incomes  are  m4  dem 
pendent  rni  success,' 

'With  regard  to  the  workjug  of  the  apprentiesship  system.  Ism 
afilid  I  cannot  rei>ort  fiiTounbly.  I  do  not  think  that  tksve  baa  been 
ninch  of  the  crop  of  this  year  lost  for  want  of  labsnr*  pianteia  having 
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devoted  all  their  strength  to  taking  it  off;  but  this  has  been  to  the 
neglect  of  other  branches  of  the  business,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  cane-fields  for  next  crop  are  in  many  places  so  dirty  and  overran 
with  weeds  that  full  returns  cannot  be  expected  Iraiii  tbem.  Fewer 
fields  hftve  been  planted  this  year  then  usual ;  in  short,  every  spedei 
of  work  that  could  be  postponed  gave  way  to  sugar-making,  and  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  impoasibic  to  make  up  by  subsequent  exertions 
for  the  n prelect.  It  is  morf^  difficult  to  secure  continuous  extra  labour 
here  at  a  moderate  rate  tlum  in  dilu  r  colonies,  from  its  being  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  apprentice  to  apply  his  own  time  toiui&ingprovi&ioDSy 
than  to  work  for  hib  master  at  reasonable  wages ;  and  on  Saturday  they 
do  wH  think  of  winkingt  that  day  being  &iroled  to  marketiqg,  Ae. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  roads  in  the  netehhottiliood  of 
towns  present  a  lively  appearance,  from  tlir  nnmber  of  well-dressed 
negroes  resorting  to  mtirkct  ^viih  fruit,  vegttaMes,  &c.,  on  their  heads. 
In  «nving  that  extra  labour  can  only  be  obtained  regularly  by  paying 
liighly,  1  b^  to  exclude  the  digging  of  cane-holes,  which  is  generidly 
done  at  less  expense  than  before  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  yet,  being 
perfonned  as  task-work,  the  negroes  exert  themaslvcsb  and  earn  largely 
m  a  short  time.  I  saw  the  pay-list  of  an  estatOf  where  the  holes  were 
^Mtr  feet  square*  and  about  aut  inches  deep,  where  able-bodied  ap- 
prenti<'cs  had  been  paid  frequently  equal  to  Gs.  Bd.  per  day.  Each 
plantiT  must  regulate  the  wages  according  to  his  soil  and  system.  On 
some  KtJites,  cane-hoies  are  three  feet  and  a  halt  square,  nnd  mx  inches 
deep ;  on  others,  four  and  a  halt  and  ten  inchc^i :  diiicreot  mioi  uf 
wages  must  of  course  be  established.  In  soma  diatriets*  ratoons  yield 
fifty  j)er  cent,  more  than  eane-pUmts ;  in  others,  cane-plants  prodoee 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  ratoons.  In  some  districts,  ratooning  is  not 
carried  lieyond  three  yeara;  in  (^hers,  it  is  extended  to  ten  and  fifteen. 
These  discrepancies  are  easily  accounted  for  :  hut  it  is  unneccasary  to 
trouble  yon  with  explanations^  my  object  being  merely  to  state  the 
existence  of  such  variety. 

'  I  have  found  the  working  of  the  apprentices  very  mnck  influenced 
by  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  special  magistrate  of  the  diatiict. 
Where  the  special  magistrate  understands  and  performs  his  duty,  the 
working  ia  comparatively  little  complained  of;  but*  where  he  is  de- 
ficient, complaints  arc  universal,  and  a  grent  sacrifice  of  the  intorests 
of  the  planter  is  the  consequence.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  R])ecial  magistrates,  for  on  them  mainly  depends  tiie 
good  or  bad  working  oi  the  apprenticeship  system.  Here  the  duties 
of  the  special '  magistrate  are  moie  arduous  than  elsewhero»  end  I  can- 
not help  remarking  that  these  ftwctionaries  are  still  inadequately  paid. 
It  is  impossible  Siat  persons  of  their  rank  in  society  can  pay  kouae- 
rent,  keep  up  the  requisite  establishment  of  horses  and  servants^  and 
support  even  a  moderate-sized  family,  on  450/.  a  year.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  of  those  who  are  married  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  families  beiiind  them,  thu.s  de^iriving  themselves  of  the 
happiness  of  domestic  liie^  and  the  community  of  the  benefit  of  having 
iamiliea  of  respectability  located  in  every  district  of  the  island ;  a  con- 
sideration which,  I  r^ret  to  say,  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  ap* 
pdntments  to  official  situations  in  the  colonies.   As  there  is  nothing 
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tlial  to  much  ftirwardi  ImjpnifmMiiit  in  the  Weit  Indies  as  the  settle- 
ment ef  re8i>cctable  families  tberc,  it  Is  eainestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  never  in  future  be  lost  sight  of.' 

'The  coffee-planters  nre  so  little  apprehensive  of  being  injured  by 
the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship,  that  I  have  witnessed  instances 
of  increasing  cultivation,  and  have  heard  of  the  contemplated  esta- 
blishment of  new  plantations,  as  well  as  of  speculations  for  rui^ug 
ginger,  pimento,  and  tofaacoo^  by  free  kbonr.  When  all  are  ime,  it  u 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  growers  of  such  articles  will  have  diffieoltf 
in  procuring  labourers.  Now  that  the  number  of  free  labonurers  is 
extremely  limited,  they  will  not  work  cmitinuously,  even  on  such 
productions.  It  %vas  mentioned  to  me  by  an  old  resident,  that  in  his 
neij;hbourh*x»d  eighty-three  slaves  had  some  years  nfjo  been  made  free 
under  a  will.  They  were  located  on  a  j)imento-waIk,  and  during  crop 
had  an  offer  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  picking :  only  thirty-seven  were 
tempted  to  this  easy  labour  by  sneh  enormous  wages  the  first  year, 
and  thirteen  the  second  jest ;  snbsei^nently  not  one  would  pick  ;  they 
support  themselves  by  raising  provisions,  and  fishing. 

*  Some  of  the  families  lately  imjjorted  from  Kntiland  nrn  working 
satisfactorily  on  a  cuifee-estato ;  and  I  think  that  if  the  uegnjes  should 
refuse  to  work  when  free,  coiiL-e-planters  may  euiiiy  sup^>ort  their  cul- 
tivation by  English  fhoiiUes. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  primary  object  ought  to  be,  to  advance 
the  present  negro  p<)])ulation  in  dvilisation  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  to 
make  them  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and  willing  to  work  to  procure 
and  retaiii  them.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  ^johools  in 
central  siiuati«ms  ;  attendance  must  be  made  compulsur\ ,  until  they 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education,  it  may  be  de- 
serving of  consideration,  vmether  the  negroes  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  contribate  towards  the  payment  of  tesehers:  firam  the  liberality  of 
the  planters,  every  deserving  negro  has  or  may  earn  the  means,  and 
they  value  most  what  they  have  to  pay  for.  When  negroes  are  civilised, 
they  will  not  readily  give  up  comfortable  cottages  and  abundance  of 
provision-lands.  It  is  civilization,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
cottages  and  grounds,  that  will  form  the  hold  of  the  planter  on  the 
labour  of  the  n^oes.  It  is  cl«ir  they  do  not  gcnerallv  contemplate 
the  abandonment  of  their  present  dwdlings,  for  it  has  oeen  observed 
in  almost  every  quarter,  that  when  a  negro  has  to  repair  or  build  a 
oottage,  he  is  doing  so  more  substantially  and  with  greater  care  than 
formerly,  under  the  persuasion  that  at  the  enrl  of  the  apprcn'ic'^ship  it 
will  become  his  own.  I  have  heard  of  uimy  instances  of  apprentices 
who,  wishing  to  buy  their  freedom,  and  \n  some  cases  hav'ng  even 
gone  the  leuj|rth  of  paying  for  it,  withdrew  from  the  contract  on  learn- 
ing tiiat  freedem  wonld  be  aeoompanied  by  the  forfeiture  of  their 
dwelHngs  and  provisien-greunds/  pp.  83—  1 08. 

Now  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  is  it  not  clear,  that  no- 
thing but  ill  treutmcut  would  drive  the  n^oes  into  vaga-bondage  ? 

We  resret  to  find  Mr.  Imies  depreeatiDg  the  iVequent  naov 
mem  male  to  the  special  magiatntes,  *as  destroying  the  good 
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*  *feclir\g  that  ought  to  be  cncoiiragwi  betwwn  the  negroes  and 

*  their  employcrsr  Hu  must  be  aware  that  such  good  feeling 
cannot  exist,  while  there  is  so  much  occasion  for  zippeals  to  ihe 
special  magistrates,  Who  are,  after  all,  but  too  likely  to  lean 
towards  the  planter.  In  fact,  fpedal  magistrate  ^ho  dares  to 
do  his  dtt^  towards  the  apprentices,  is  placed  in  a  very  trying 
and  unenviahle  situslton.  Etcit  diificnl^  is  thrown  in  his  wav 

5 ihe  operation  of  the  colonial  laws ;  ana  he  mns  no  small  risk 
drawing  down  legal  proceedings  against  himself  for  committing 
io'ofiender.  A  case  of  this  description  ia  now  pisnding,  of  which 
■the  particulars  luire  been  communicated  to  us,  and  in  which  « 
special  magistmte  hmt  been  serred  with  notice  of  an  action  for 
^blae  imprisonment,  hy  a  ruffian  who  refused  to  give  bail  for  his 
appearance  to  answer  for  a  most  wanton  and  cruel  outrage ;  al- 
though  the  grand  jury  have  returned  a  true  bill  against  the  of- 
fender. All  that  a  special  magistrate  can  do  in  a  case  of  tlie 
most  violent  a?F;iult,  is  cither  tt>  fine  the  offender  5/.  currency, 
(31.  sterling,)  or  to  take  bail  lor  his  appearance  at  the  quarter 
sessions  or  assizes.  In  the  ibrmer  case,  the  fine  goes  to  tlie 
Crown,  and  the  injured  person  has  no  reparation,  but  is  sure  to 
bring  clown  on  Iny  head  tixe  vengeance  of  the  man  against 
whom  he  has  complained.  In  the  latter  case,  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  prosecution  are  thrown  upon  the  marrijitrate  or  the 
poor  witnesses;  and  the  magistrate  is  liable,  as  in  the  case  above 
referred  to,  to  the  annoyance  and  additional  expense  of  an  action 
for  false  imprisonrnent.  Is  it  to  be  endured,  that  the  magistrates 
sent  out  by  the  Bridsh  Government  should  he  exposed  to  such 
risks  and  sud^  temptadons  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutyf  Bat 
sttch  IS  the  spirit  of  the  colonial  law.  that  it  renders  the  spedal 
mMnstracy,  so  long  as  the  apprenticeship  lasts,  almost  pow^less. 

With  regard  to  a  remedy  tor  one  of  *  the  two  leading  evik^  of 
■ihis  island,  absenteeism,  Mr.  Innes  does  not  venture  to  antki- 
pate  any  great  acoesnon  of  resident  proprietors ;  but  he  *  looks 
^  to  an  impfovement  in  society  mm  ike  difimMe^  of  ik$ 

*  pkmUrs.'' 

*  I  hold  it  to  be  imposbiblc,'  he  says,  *  to  make  tho  majoritv  of  RUgar- 
estates  sources  of  revenue^  without  a  system  of  ecououiy  aiul  uiani^e- 
ment  such  as  can  only  be  coadncted  by  actual  rsiidentsl  who  can  ap- 
ply daily  or  hourly  superintcadencej  rad  who  can  check  eBtravaganoc^ 
«nd  rsvess  grievances^  without  control.  Wit^  such  ^  SfSitm,  esiaUi 
which  mould  entail  loss  on  non-residents ^  might  be  muk  productive  19 
lahorions  men  of  a^ncnffural  and  planting  experience ;  and  therefore 
such  parties  will  no  doubt  be  founa  to  give  fair  rents.  Hiis  would 
supply  a  class  of  society  much  wanted,  nnd  lead  to  many  ol)vious  ud- 
vantages  to  the  community  at  large.  I  am  acquainted  with  an  instance 
of  an  ever^ser.  having  recently  offing  a  iiberal  rent^  with  guud  ae- 
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curity,  for  an  estate  which  has  been  unproductive  to  the  proprietor  for 
several  years  past ;  and  I  have  heard  of  many  negotiatioiis  now  in 

A  liberal  rent,  with  the  prospect  of  the  apprenticeship  termi- 
nating in  five  years !  Yet,  the  overseer  must  know  what  he  is 
abiiut.  What  a  plundered  and  persecuted  body  arc  the  West 
India  proprietors!  They  have  been  ])lundered,  but  it  has  been 
by  their  own  attorneys,  planters,  and  slave-drivers,  who,  now  that 
their  reign  of  abused  power  is  approaching  its  term,  are  thus 
coniii^  forward  to  purchase  or  lease  the  estates  which  were  going 
to  nun  under  the  <nd  system  c^conropt  and  costly  a^cy.  We 
now  find  even  the  clumipicms  of  the  West  Inoui  interest,  re- 
proaching the  proprietors  with  having  suffered  themselves  to  be 

*  persuaded  or  compelled  by  the  representations  of  the  stupid  and 

*  violent  assemblies  in  the  islands, — stupid,  violent,  and  ultra- 
liberal  these  clubs  of  slave-^lrivers  have  ever  been,"  * — and, '  for- 

'  gctful  of  all  their  professions, — ^faUad,  too,  to  the  inevitable  cer« 
'  tainty  that  they  had  no  hope  of  carrying  on  West  India  culti- 
'  vation  but  by  the  just  compromise  urged  upon  them,' — having 
pertinaciously  refused  every  reasonable  proposition,  till  bribed 

*  by  the  ready  penny  to  be  extorted  from  the  people  of  England  I 
And  what  is  i.ow  the  conduct  of  these  stupid,  violent,  and  ultra- 
liberal  apprentice-drivers  ?  We  have  the  testiiiiuny  of  Mr. 
Innes;  that  the  overseers  and  book-keepers,  naturally  out  of 
humour  with  a  system  that  takes  the  cart-whip  out  of  their  hands, 
aie,  ahnost  to  a  man,  throwing  every  difficulty  in  die  way  of  its 
working.  And  as  to  the  eondu^  of  thdr  snperion»  the  rec^ 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shew  that  thc^  have  im* 
proved  in  neither  insdom  nor  moderation.  A  patriotic  writer  in 
the  Jamaica  Watduaan,  who  signs  himsdf  A  Native,*"  has  given 
an  ^lanation  of  the  late  rupture  between  the  ExecutivejUid  iht 
Lcgiuatuiey  which,  though  it  rests  on  anonymous  authority,  we 
deem  not  unworthy  of  being  adduced  in  iUastration  -of  the  present 
posture  of  afiairs. 

M  know  that  the  ftsfaisn  hts  been,  wiA  a  eeit^  naito»  rseklessly 
to  oppese  eveiy  thing  coming  from  the  'fizeontive  or  tue  Gemnncnt. 
This  they  absnrdlv  call  patriotism  or  indepsadenfle.   Igoonmee  and 

Srejadice  would  be  the  more  proper  appellatives,  for  it  cannot  be 
enied,  that,  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these,  may  be  traced  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  been  offered  to  every  humane  or  tolerant  measure 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  Wedded  to  the  old 
and  antiquated  notions,  and  with  minds  narrowed  and  bigoted  by  the 
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uariiui  and  lyruuiiical  systeDi  whidi  has  so  long  prevailed  iu  thii 
vhod^  the  mm  to  whem  I  diode*  with  loiiie  fare  cxoeptione,  are 
aolately  incanaUe  of  looking  beyond  the  ]ireaent,  or  taking  such  an 
extendled  ana  mend  view  S  tlie  nilijects  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration, as  tne  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  demand.  For 
an  example,  I  need  go  no  further  than  tiio  ajtprrnficrxhrp  plnn,  (he  nrm 
frintjul  source  of  all  the  dijj'i  rrnrcs  irhich  csisf  in  the  uiuMd,  and  iJig 
cause  qflhe  rupture  between  the  Ejcccuitvt;  and  tht  House  of  Assemitdg, 

Let  the  impartial  obaerw  ef  the  aet  ef  tiiaft  kte  body  say,  whether 
prerieiit  to,  or  linoe  the  abolition  <^  skverf,  they  have  regarded  the 
subject  of  cmaiicipatioii  in  the  light  they  oii^t  to  have  done,  or  have 

leffislated  on  any  one  occasion  in  the  manner,  or  with  those  \nevi^ 
which  ought  to  have  dictated  to  them  the  proper  mode  of  prrKcdure. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  abolition  act,  their  only  object  seems 
to  have  been,  their  every  entr^  directed  tovvards,  the  securing  to 
themselves  abeolute  power.  It  was  in  vabi  that  a  gentkmaa  now  ab- 
aent  ttm  the  island  (and  whose  ptinciplss  I  admit  are  m  maaj  re* 
spects  opposed  to  mine^  but  who  in  that  respect  took  the  nuet  esneet 
and  enligntened  view  of  the  subject)  pressed  them  to  adopt  certata 
measures  of  rather  a  liberal  and  humane  kind.  The  determination 
was,  to  hold  un  the  foundering  bark  until  she  was  enjitjlfed  in  the 
vortex  of  the  apprenticeship.  And  what  has  been  the  blind  and  foolish 
policy  adopted  since  the  decree  against  slavery  has  gone  forth  f  It  ha* 
Mm  to  Ttgam  at  much  a»  poniSk  the  absplmie  pomer  which  ihai  mm- 
atre  annmUated.  To  this  end  every  effort  has  been  directed,  and  it 
would  be  astonishing  indeed,  if,  entertaining  such  dissimilar  Tiews,  the 
Government  at  home  and  the  Legislature  here  cotild  agree  as  to  the 
enactments  deemed  by  the  latter  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  ^pood 
order  in  the  colony. 

'  Having  paid  mi  cui^tly  a  price  a&  twenty  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  emandpation  of  the  negroes  in  the  colaiiieB,  the  British 
people  naturally  expect  that  they  will  be  odnsidered  and  treated  as 
neonen,  yielding  unrequited  labour  to  their  late  master  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  Colonial  Legislature  unfortunately  views  the  negro  through 
a  different  medium.  Jis  members,  thnnaclves  apprentice-masters,  can- 
not bring  their  rnindx  to  regard  I /ion  as  tree  men  ;  and  hence  the 
struggles  to  re-inveii  themselves  fviik  the  unlimited  and  arbitrary  au- 
ihorUi^  rvkich  they,  prtmtMU  to  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  possessed,  and 
the  mnntiomtmUl  rmptmre  consequent  upon  omch  endeovowro*  Jbsd  thu 
matt  eomiinue  to  be  the  case  toioigattkettpproiiticuhipiattt,  ami  Mel 
men  constitute  the  Legislature. 

'  To  expect  that  the  British  Government  and  people  will  yield  to 
the  chimorous  and  unrejisoiiable  demands  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  is 
absurd ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  the  Ji/rmer  will  be  driven  either  to  da 
away  miih  the  remainder^ the  apprenilcethiv,  and  declare  the  negroes 
obtAuelyfree,  er  d<;prise  the  kurnd  if  Ut  Ugithtioe  right-^  r%il 
which  hat  been  most  grossly  abused  and  appUed  to  the  worst  of  pur^ 
potet/ 

One  of  the  points  u])on  nhich  the  Marquis  of  SHgo  has  given 
offence  to  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  clique^  is,  hia  di&countenaiicii^ 
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the  immimtioiiy  or  what  has  been  justly  termed  the  *  white  sla- 

*  vety^  scheme,  and  his  haTing  spoken  of  the  mortality  among' 
iSbtt  poor  Geman  emigrants  as  ^  frightful.^  Mr.  Innes  admits 
that,  *  as  emigration  has  hitherto  heen  conducted,  much  mia- 

*  chief  and  little  good  have  resulted  from  it.'  For  mere  labourers^ 
he  says,  *  I  have  heard  of  none  equal  to  the  Africans  who  havO' 
'  been  ruleased  uiukr  the  mixed  commission,  and  sent  to  Tri- 
'mdycr;  and  he  follows  this  remarkable  admission  with  the 
following  suggestion. 

'  It  may  be  dsaemn^  of  the  eodudsiatioa  of  Gotenmient*  how  far 
it  may  be  made  eompatible  with  viewi  of  philanthropyy  to  enooarage 
inangianentB  for  importing  negroes  from  Africa,  under  similar  in- 
deotnies  to  those  entered  into  by  persons  from  Madeira  end  els^ 
where/ 

Thi«?  would  come  to  nothing  short  of  re-establishing  a  man- 
trade ^  under  not  quite  so  specious  a  pretext  as  led  to  tlie  ori- 
ginal importation  of  Afrieans  into  the  Spanish  colonies.  But 
it  appears  that  British  capital  is  still  lar^^ely  employed  in  the 
slave-trade  itself ;  a  startling  and  horrible  I'ait,  uhich  makts»  the 
above  suggehtiou  the  mure  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  Mr.  Innes 
says 

'  In  the  course  of  my  tour  through  the  colonies,  I  have  had  frequent 

conversations  with  na^nl  men  on  the  open,  daring,  and  successful 
continuance  of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  they  one  and  all  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  British  Government  should  afford  facilities  to  it  by 
making  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  uur  packet-station.  They  say,  St, 
Thumuii's  is  principally  supported  by  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  the  inhabitant^  avad  themselves  most  liberslly  of  the  means 
oar  packets  afford  of  proenring  infonnation  of  the  stations  of  oor 
meuHif-war,  which  information  is  speedily  conveyed  to  the  shivers.' 
I  am  not  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  naval  men  assure  me»  that 
the  packet- station  mi^ht  be  removed  to  the  British  island  of  Tortola, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  service,  whilst  the  removal, 
and  the  making  that  island  a  free  port,  would  benefit  Tortola  and  the 
neighbouring  British  islands,  which  arc  greatly  in  want  of  all  tiie  aid 
die  British  Government  can  give  them.  It  is  notorious  in  Jamaica, 
that  British  capital  is  largely  employed  indiiectly  in  the  slave-trade. 
Large  and  numerous  shipments  of  goods  from  Liverpool,  &c.,  arrive 
here  merely  for  trans-shipment  to  ports  from  which  the  trade  is 
carried  on  direct ;  from  these  ports  tnc  eoods  are  sent  to  Africa  in 
exchange  for  slaves.  The  officers  of  his  Majesty's  Customs  here 
niav  he  able  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  this  liead,  should 
Goverimicat  desire  to  investigate  the  subject.  Some  of  the  finest 
fa^t-sailing  schooners  that  belong  to  this  island^  have  been  sold  for 
the  skve-tnide^  and  are  actively  employed  in  it:  indeed,  I  am  in<- 
fi»rmed  that  ssme  government  sAeeners,  distinguished  for  fast  sailingi 
sold  since  tbe  war»  are  now  in  the  same  service.'  pp.  105«  106» 
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Mr.  Inpes  tfiinkt,  that  it  oagbt  to  be  the  primaty  object  with 
the  plaaten,  *  to  advtnce  the  present  negro  population  in  dvil- 
*  isation  aa  laat  aa  possible^  in  order  to  make  them  '  willing  to 
'  work,  to  procure  and  retain  its  advantages':  and  yet,  almost  in 

the  same  breath,  he  recommends  the  importation  of  nntaiicrbt, 
uncivilized  Af'ricanb!  How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tory recommetidations  ?  True  it  is,  that  the  ])resent  negro  po- 
pulation is  already  too  far  advanced  in  civilization  to  suit  the 
views  of  the  ohstiiiatc  adherents  to  the  old  system.  They  would 
prefer  wild  Africans. 

liut  nothing  short  of  a  total  change  of  system  can,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  save  the  people  of  this  country  from  being  duped,  the 
compeniatibn  money  ffeom  bein^  thnnrn  away,  and  the  proprie- 
lota  themselvea  fnmi  being  mmed.  Sugar-growing  bad  eeued 
to  be  profitable  by  dave  labour :  it  is  not  likely  to  pay  much  bet- 
ter under  the  apprenticediip  system,  which  provides  a  redundrtnt 
supply  of  labour,  without  giving  •  command  over  it,  such  as  can 
be  exerted  only  by  means  of  wiiges  or  the  whip.  But,  so  long  aa 
the  base  and  dishonest  hope  is  cherished,  of  re-establishing  the 
coercive  ^^v'^tem,  tliere  is  little  chance  that  those  vigorous  re- 
forms of  a  viciouR  agricultural  economy  will  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  magnihcent  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Innos's  pamjjlilct  fully  bears  out  the  correctness  of  the  an- 
ticipations exprtisscd  by  ourselves,  in  common  with  the  most  in- 
telli|^ent  fnends  to  Emancipation,  to  the  inefficiency  of  Lord 
Stanley's  transition  scheme.  The  negroes  arc  quite  as  well  fitted 
fe  freedom  aa  they  will  be  in  the  year  1840;  and  no  greater  in* 
convenience  would  have  resulted  mm  their  immediate  ubentioiiy 
as  in  Antigua,  than  ia  likely  to  enaue  from  the  termination  of  the 
apprenticeuiip  in  those  very  coloniee  where  they  areaopnoaed  to  be 
the  least  prqwTed  for  the  change.  A  withdiawment  oc  a  portion 
of  labour  waa  reasonably  to  be  expected;  and  to  meet  this,  a  de- 
termined effort  to  economiae  labour  by  means  of  the  plough  and 
machinery,  and  to  Btimulate  labour  by  task-work  and  otncr  in- 
ducements, would  have  been,  as  we  believe,  in  almost  everv  in- 
stanct^  adequate.  But  the  whole  crew  of  slave-drivers,  the  brutal 
villains  mIu)  have  prdwii  hardened  in  profii^^acy  under  the  cart- 
whip  regime,  imiat  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  be  good  economy  to 
pension  them  of!';  or  let  them  go  seek  emjjloyiuLnt  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  Nut  only  so;  the  entire  apparatus  of  agency 
must  be  changed,  and  a  wholesome  system  oi  tenancy  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  nuddle  men»  with  their  train,  of  overseers* 
managers,  storekeepers,  &c.,  whose  salaries,  together  with  the 
waste  attaching  to  every  part  of  the  economy*  have  hitherto 
swaUowed  up  the  profits  of  the  proprietor. 
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Art.  IV.  Horcp  Hebraicce ;  an  Attompt  to  discover  how  the  Ar- 
gument of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  uudersUiod 
by  those  therein  addressed.  With  Appendices  on  Mesuah's  King- 
dom, &c.,  &C.  By  George,  Viscount  MandeTiUe.  I^ondon. 
Royal  870.  pp.  668. 

^^HIS  is  the  age  of  pfitririnn  authorship.  How 'many  noble 
names  arc  enrolled  aniorif^  the  contrifnitors  to  our  lite- 
rature, either  as  oriu;inal  writers  or  as  translators!  This  wc 
may  in  a  p^reat  measure  ascribe  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
ihe  times,  which,  connnencing  with  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
n  working  its  way,  like  leaven,  to  the  opposite  extremes.  The 
greatest  impediments  it  has  hitherto  had  to  eiRdimter,  have  been 
in  its  progress  upwarda.  Luxury,  indolence,  and  dibsipation 
hmre  been  fkr  more  unpervkms  to  iti  influence,  dian  ignorance, 
reckleMnesB,  and  poveror.  Yet,  even  tlieae  it  has  partially  ccm- 
quered.-  Men  who  comd  boast  no  hereditafy  diatinctiona,  but 
who  held  the  letters  patent  of  their  nobility  immediately  from 
Almighty  God,  have,  by  their  surpassing  talents  and  acquirements, 
forced  tbemseWes  within  the  privileged  circle,  and  imparted  weight 
and  worth  to  an  order  whose  intellect  and  virtue  were  sinking  far 
below  the  average  value  of  the  mme  qualities  among  their  in* 
feriors  in  rank  and  station.  In  science,  in  classical  learning,  in 
the  fine  arts,  ts])ccially  in  poetry,  several  of  our  nobility  have  at 
least  aimed  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  last  few  months  have 
exhibited  two  productions  firom  patrician  pens,  that  cannot  in 
strictness  be  classed  under  either  of  these  heads,  and  which,  though 
exceedingly  different  in  their  nature  and  execution,  treat  on  sub- 
jects that  do  not  often  occupy  the  studies  of  any  but  professional 
dmiiee  and  dieologiana.  Lord  Broagfaam^g  Natural  Theology, 
and  Viaoount  MandeTilkTa  Hone  Hemieee,  are,  as  respects  their 
audion,  yety  extraordinary  perfennances;  Not  that  in  a  moment 
wo  would  be  supposed  to.compare  the  two  men,  either  in  their  in- 
lellaetual  powers  or  in  their  oualifleations  as  writers.  In  both  re- 
spects, the  one  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other;  yet  is  the 
work  of  Lord  Mandeville  eruuite,  ingenious,  full  of  criticisin  and 
elaborate  argument,  discovering  great  diligence  in  collecting 
materials  ;  and  we  wish  wc  could  add,  equal  labour  in  arranging 
and  applying  them.  But,  as  the  object  of  the  task  whicli  he  im- 
posed upon  himself  was  to  establish  ultra,  supralapsarian  Cal- 
vinism, and  the  millenarian  notion  of  Christ's  personal  reign  upon 
earth,  and  this  from  a  critical  investigation  of  a  portion  of  holy 
writ  in  our  view  the  least  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  main  attempt  as  a  failure,  while 
we  willingly  admit  that  there  are  many  subordinate  parts 
which  a  devout  mind  may  study  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  * 
Before  we  proceed  to  confirm  tnis  quahfied  judgement  upon  die 
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Hone  Heliraicae,  we  may  be  excused  for  expressing  the  Mcred  tatis* 
fiuHion  with  which  we  read  the  noble  Author^s  indroatioQ  of  die  cur* 
cuastauces  in  which  it  originated.  Lord  Mandeville  does  not  con* 
tent  himself  with  merely  writing  a  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine: 
he  exempli6e8  that  doctrine  in  his  life.  Whatever  errors  there  may 
he  in  his  views,  they  cannot  be  fundamental,  and  they  detract 
nothing  from  the  excellence  and  coTisistency  of  hi??  Christian  de- 
portment. The  Work  before  us,  it  seems,  was  drawn  np  in  por- 
tions, and  delivered  in  *  weekly  expositions  at  family  prayerK." 
Few  noble  families,  we  fear,  recognize  their  chaplain  in  tlic  head 
of  their  house.  The  master  of  the  fold  is  not  always  its  shep- 
herd. The  domestics  of  Lord  Mandeville  are  taught  more 
divinity  in  a  week*  than  a  whole  university  dispenses  in  a  year; 
and  tliough  the  system  to  which  he  is  attached,  in  the  hands  of 
some  ot"  its  abettors,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  licentious- 
ness, yet,  as  enforced  by  his  Lordship,  its  whole  tendency  ib  to  im- 
part and  to  invigorate  the  princi])le8  of  universal  holiness. 

We  have  said  that  this  Work  is  foundei  on  what  ia  called  the 
supniplapeanan  scheme ;  and  that  this  is  the  case,  the  following  ex* 
tracts  swBdently  prove.  The  phraseology,  too,  is  as  strange  aa  the 
doctrine  is  ultra.   Speaking  of  the  *  oneness  betwete  Christ  and 

*  bis  brethren,^  which  brethren  he  describes  as  *  the  many  sons  the 
captain  of  salvation  is  bringing  to  ^iary^  his  Lordship  teUa  us  in  so 
many  words,  that  all  of  them  weie  given  to  Christ  irrespective  of 
the  fall,  *  to  be  with  him  one  lump  in  the  boodle  of  life.*  (p.  245.) 
^  The  oneness,^  he  further  adds,  '  is  between  Christ  and  those 

*  sancrified  by,'  or  in  '   God  the  Father ; that  church  of  the  fiiet* 

*  bom  which  opened  the  womb  of  God^s  eternal  decree,  om  in 

*  and  with  their  head  before  the  consideration  of  the  fall, — **  jire- 
'  served  in  Clirist  Jesiis,"^  as  tlieir  federal  head,  in  the  decree  of 

*  the  means  after  the  consideration  of  the  fall,  and  in  consequence 

*  of  this,  they  are  in  time  effectually  called."  This,  his  Lordship 
continues,  '  accords  with  the  distinction  of  Goodwin's,  which  he. 

*  arrrues  out  in  his  work  on  Election.    "  That  God  had  respect 

*  to  man     U7ifallen,  in  his  election  of  him  to  the  end,  and  also 

*  unto  man,  as  fallen  into  sin,  in  the  decree  of  the  means  ;  "  so  he 

*  distinguishes  (Eph.  v.  23)  Christ  as  the    head  of  the  Church,'' 

*  in  the  supra-lapsarian  decree,  and  the  **  saviour  of  the  body,"" 

*  in  the  sub-lapswian  decree.'*   Again,  '  Messiah  is  introduced  as 

*  a  son  of  Adsim  befiire  the  otnuidmtioiiof  the  fidl;  and  the  sons 

*  of  God  before  their  redemption,  are  those  sons  of  Adam  in 

*  whom  the  VFi8dom^Mediaior  delighted  before  the  world  was.' 
(p.  247.)  In  a  previons  page  he  sa^^s,  *  that  the  commonication  of 

*  blessedness,  if  taken  simply  and  singly,  might,  I  conceive,  have 

*  been  accomplished  without  the  many  sons  having  been  peimittsd 
.  *  to  fall  into  sin,  but  by  their  having  been  u]^im  like  the  elect 

*  angebinonom^^ioay.' (p.835.)  This  itrai^  term,  wki^ 
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occurs  more  than  once,  hit  Lordship  admowledges  to  have  borrowed 
from  Hussey,  with  whose  subtilties  and  distinctions  he  seems 
mightily  pleased.  We  have  no  wish  to  controvert  the  general  pro. 
position,  '  that  the  foundation  of  God^s  covenant  dealings  with 

*  ns,  is  an  eternal  compact  between  Jehovah  and  Christ  C  though 
we  should  rather  say,  "  the  Father  and  Christ/'  But  we  think 
there  is  more -sound  than  sense  in  exclamations  like  the  following: 
'  How  comiorting  and  strengtlicnin«x  is  it  to  a  weak  believer,  to 

*  see  eternal  covenant  love — eternal  covenant  dealings — eternal 

*  covenant  relations — eternal  covenant  engagements,  begin  at 

*  Christ  the  head^  and  descend  from  him  to  the  redeemed  seed !' 
(p.  273.) 

The  very  strong  statements  which  this  Work  contains,  on  the 
subject  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  decrees,  are  neutralized 
as  to  any  dangerous  ejects  they  might  otherwise  produce,  liy  the 
antagonist  influence  of  such  views  of  the  Mediation  of  the  great 
Hk^h  jPriest,  as  to  his  sympathy  with,  and  lus  power  to  succour 
and  to  save  the  tempted,  which  are  ptesented  from  page  331  to 
page  339.  Appendix  O,  on  PerseTeranoe,  also  prores  wiA  what 
anzietjr  the  Author  would  guard^  the  interests  of  true  hofiness ; 
and  those  who  admit  his  premises^  dare  not  question  his'  con* 
elusions.  We  oonfess,  however^  this  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tiaaity  is  not  to  our  taste.  It  is  too  scholastic  and  metaphysical ; 
nor  does  it  quite  accord  with  our  oonoeptikm  of  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ."" 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  Work,  and  which  the  Writer 
labours  with  all  his  ability  to  establish,  will  appear  from  the 
followinn^  propositions.  After  maintaining  that  the  present 
government  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  of  co-ordinate  authority  with 
that  of  the  Father, — that  his  session  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 
is  only  until  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool, — that  when  this 
takes  place,  he  is  to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  never  more  to 
resume  it, — ^but  that  he  is  then  to  descend  to  earth,  to  enter  upon 
a  distinct  kingdom  of  his  own, — his  Lordship  thus  proceeds, 
illustrating  each  proposition  by  a  series  of  critical  and  other 
remarks. 

'  Prop.  I.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  the  qnicfc  and  the  dead 

at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom. 

*  We  have  hence  arrived  at  these  facts ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  up 
THB  KtNGOosf  to  God  the  Father,  upon  leaving  his  right  hand ;  and 
that  the  same  Lord  Jesus  enters  upon  his  kingdom,  when  he  appears 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  It  ma^  also  be  perceived,  that  the 
supreme  kiuMdom  of  God  is  the  one  m  which  Christ  rsigns  ibr  a 
Kflrited  period ;  and  that  it  is  Hm  own  kingdom^  in  which  he  shall 
reign  '*  Ibr  ever  and  ever." 

*  The  eternal  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  the  throne  of  his  Father  David, 
en  which  he  rsigns  snbject  to  the  Father.  This  is  the  hingdem  to 
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which  Messiah  come  s  when  he  comes  to  judgement,  but  lie  oomes  to 
ju^einent  as  Sou  of  ^lan. 

'Prop.  n.  The  judgemcDt  will  most  probably  oociq[iyaeoiMidenlilc 
time. 

*  Prop.  III.  The  judgement  ot  the  deed  or  wicked  and  the  reward 
of  the  saints,  apparently  shall  oomMeaoe  nmultaneeitalj  opon  the 
hlowiag  of  the  eetenth  trampet. 

Under  this  propontton,  the  Author  anticipatee  and  endesTann 
to  meet  an  objection  of  his  brother  ^fllenariana,  from  wht»m,  in 
gome  particulars,  he  acknowledges,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  h3rpo^ 
thesb  he  is  compelled  to  differ.  They  (the  Millenarians] 
maintain,  that  the  judgement  of  the  wicked  or  the  dead  will  take 
place  at  ^e  end  of  the  thousand  years:  our  Author  thinks,  it  will 
commence  with  them.  Here  we  have  a  great  deal  of  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  style  and  structore  of  the  Apocalypse ;  but,  after 
all,  the  difficulty  is  lamely  got  over,  or  wo  should  rather  say,  oIm 
stinately  remains. 

*  Prq>.  IV.  Wherever  Christ  commences  his  reign,  there  for  ever 
be  \vill  continue  it,  and  that  will  be  on  this  earth*   Ihis  is  supported. 

'  1.  Negatively. 

'  (1.)  This  earth  will  last  for  ever.  1  Chron.  xvi.  .^0;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
C9 ;  Jtciii.  1 ;  civ.  6  ;  Isa.  xlv.  17,  18-  The  destruction,  2  Peter  iii.  7j 
being  only  superficial,  us  the  tiood  was,  ver.  6,  and  see  ver.  13. 

(2.)  Tliere  is  no  mention  in  Scriptore  of  Christ's  leaving  Uiis  earth. 

8.  Positively. 

(1.)  Vmn  Ps.  Ixxxix.  29 ;  Mlc.  iv.  7* 

(2.)  Messiah  will  reign,  in  the  midst  of  Zion  his  churchy  in  the 
habitable  earth  to  come  ;  or  on  this  earth  renewed :  comp.  Rev.  iii.  21, 
withv.lO;  Heb.ii.5i  Kev.  xxi«  1«  2,  and  vor.  22  ;  Eaek.  ult.  Zee. 
ix.  10. 

(3.)  For  ever  and  ever.  The  possession  of  Canaan  will  be  for  ever, 
even  a  thousand  jzenerations,  Ps.  cv.  — 1 1 .  His  throne  shall  be  for 
ever  and  ever^  ft.  zlv»  and  Heb.  L  As  the  days  of  heaven^  Pt. 
]zxsiz.S9,or« '^asdieSun/Sa,  37-  It  shall  be  efcrbsting,  and  shall 
not  pass  away,  and  disll  not  be  destrayed,  Dan.  vii.  14,  (two  negatiTcs,) 
it  shall  be  for  ever,  and  there  shall  be  no  end,  Luke  i.  33,  and  Isa.  ix. 
7;  sec  also  1  Chron.  xvii.  J2;  Mic.  iv.  7  :  I  subjoin  Scnrlctt  the  uni- 
versalist's  translation  uf  Rev.  xi.  15.  **  The  ki^gd(^ms  of  the  world 
become  the  [kingtioms]  of  our  Lord,  even  the  Messiah  himself,  and  he 
shali  reigu  to  the  a^es  of  ages."  *  Heb.  i.  8,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God 
fis]  to  tte  age  of  tne  age."  Lufc^  i.  ^  The  Lord  will  eive  him 
the  throne  of  David  His  ftther,  and  he  will  reien  over  the  noose  of 
Jacob  to  the  iiges>  and  of  his  kingdom  there  wOl  be  no  end," — Ditto, 
This  last  is  not  only  positively,  hnt  negatively,  stated,  and  I  shodd 


*  Mr.  Sirr,  from  Griosbach,  reads  it  thus  ;  "  The  wordly  kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  is  come,  and  he  shall  reign  for  the  ages 
of  the  ages." 
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tbinlc  the  second  cbttte  eiphiiiilary  of  tbe  fint,  and  it  is  cletrly  ex* 

clusn  e  of  all  limits.  It  moreover,  I  conceive,  etplains  the  promises 
of  perpetuity,  or,  "unto  time  concealed  and  for  a  long  while^"  given 
to  David,  and  others,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

'The  dominion  of  the  second  Adam  will  extend  to  whatever  the 
dominion  of  the  first  Adam  embraced,  ur  to  wherever  the  curse  ex-- 
tended ;  Pa.  viiu.  Rev.  xzn.  3,    No  more  eune.**  (Perbapa  aleo  Ae^ 
iiL  21«)   I  will  oonclude  by  subjoining  Beverley*^  definition  of  tlie 
kingdom*     Tfaia  Idngdom  may  be  described  to  be  a  supreme  eegnomy^ 
or  govern ment,  and  dispenaation  of  God  towards  the  family  of  heaven 
aod  earth,  in  the  ftilncM  of  times^  wherein  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great 
Son  of  man,  who  was  first  visihly  humbled  to  the  denth  of  the  cross, 
shall,  in  the  very  same  nature,  be  so  exalted  far  above  princip:Uitiei 
and  powers,  aiia  every  name  that  is  named  in  heaven  and  the  earth, 
to  the  glory  of  Qod  the  Father ;  and  as  the  divinity  of  the  Eternal 
Word  united  to  Itself  the  human  nature^  retired  ita  glory,  that  the 
human  nature  might  be  in  a  humiliation^  wheieof  the  divine  was  in« 
finitely  incapable,  and  yet,  in  r*  i^ard  of  penonal  union^  was  said  to 
empty  itself,  and  to  malce  itself  of  no  reputation ;  even  so  shall  the 
Divin*'  pt^rson  so  economise  and  model  the  lustre  of  its  glory,  that  the 
humniiity  sliall  have  a  glory  as  singular  to  itself,  a*;  the  humiliation 
\s;tiis  ;  and  the  divinity  of  the  perstm  of  Christ  be  gloiihed  and  exalted 
In  this  glor^  ;  even  as  it  was  humbled,  and  became  of  no  reputation, 
in  the  humiliatioii  of  the  human  nature." '  p.  19%  9. 

The  exposition  and  commentary  which  arc  intended  to  csta* 
bHsh  these  propositions,  embrace  only  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  epistle,  and  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  fourth.  Wnat  the 
Author  deems  coUtteral  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  like- 
wise presses  into  his  service ;  as  the  second  Psalm,  Psalm  th6 
^mr.fifth ;  Ptolm  the  eighth,  and  ninety-fifth,  and  the  fifth  and 
twelfth  chanters  of  Isaiah.  But  that  ]Mnrt  of  h|s  task  in  which  he 
putsforth  all  his  strengthyia  the  passage  in  the  fourth  chanter,  where 
n  is  said,  *  there  remameth  therefore  a  rest  to  Uie  people  of  God.* 
This  rest,  he  strenuously  contends,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  land  of  Canaan:  this,  he  assures  us,  is  the  promise  made  to  the 
Fathers,  renewed  to  the  Israelites,  and  perpetuated  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  This  is  to  be  the  heaven,  the  onl}^ 
heaven  of  believers.  This  is  the  sabbatism  of  which  his  Lordship 
speaks  with  bo  much  confidence  and  with  a  satisfaction  bordering 
on  rapture.  ITerc,  afbcr  the  visible  heavens  and  the  earth  tliat 
now  is  have  undergone  that  renovjition  -which  will  make  them  fit 
habitations  of  the  Lord  of  Glory,  atid  the  myriads  of  his  re- 
deemed, Jesus  will  cstabli"^]i  Ins  evcilaning  kingdom,  and  in 
Canaan  erect  his  throne,  and  hold  liis  state  for  ever.  This  is  the 
ultimatum  of  all  his  Lordship's  labours.  This  is  his  scheme. 
And  a  sorry  one  it  is.  It  has  been  so  ofkcn  demolished,  that  it 
is  lint  rccjuircd  of  US  to  contend  with  a  shallow.    VVe  would  only 
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observe^  that  his  own  stat^ent  should  h«T6  induced  the  Autiior 

to  pause,  and,  before  he  arrived  at  his  conchisions,  to  have  taken 
up  the  whole  subject  in  the  Icrtjitb  rtnd  tho  breadth  of  it  ;  tn  have 
analysed  in  fact  the  whole  Scripture  testimony.  Perhaps,  liad  lie 
pursued  tliis  metliod,  he  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  make 
the  admission,  that  the  views  he  entertains  of  this  Epistle,  '  almost 

*  wholly  differ  from  the  many  expositions  of  this  portion  of  God*s 

*  word,  which,  at  diiftient  times,  have  been  given  to  the  church.** 
{.Preface.)  It  likewise  ap}>ear8  to  us,  that  at  the  very  outset  the 
Author  laid  •  niaie  for  himflelf.   His  attenkpt  is,  *  to  discover 

*  hov  the  afgiuiieiit  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have 

*  heen  uuderMod  hy  those  thereiD  addressed^;  and  all  along  he 
nroceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  believing  christianised  He- 
brews, who  had  renounced  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  and 
who  looked  upon  the  glosses  of  the  Rabbins  as  so  many  cunningly 
devised  fables,  were  guided,  in  all  their  views  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  hy  the  very  things  they  had  renounced,  and  by  nothing 
else.  That  tlu  IJnhhins  and  his  Lordship  hold  identical  opinion?, 
only  differing  in  their  application  of  them  as  to  the  person  who  is 
the  Alessiah,  we  consider  as  fatal  to  his  hvpothesis.  For  in- 
stance, is  it  any  support  to  the  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the 
world  is  to  continue  six  thousand  years,  and  that  tlie  beventh  is 
to  be  its  Millennium,  its  golden  age  of  blessedness,  that  the  same 
thing  is  affirmed  by  the  llabbinb,  and  contained  in  the  Jewish 
TalmudSy  Gemara,  Sanhedrim  Pereck,  and  other  authorities? 
Yet  so  confident  is  his  Lordship,  that  this  is  grounded  upon 
Scripture,  that  he  assures  us  diat  sisns  of  the  kst  Antichrist  are 
beginning  to  appear  among  us.  ^  Who,*  he  exclaims^  *  will  say  that 
'  these  unclean  spirits  have  not  gone  forth  in  our  land  ?  Are 

*  there  not  teachers,  separatists,  holding  a  very  low  standard  of 

*  conduct,  united  with  those  who  are  destroying  dominion,  and 
'  with  those  who  persecute  the  true  followers  of  Christ  ?'  (Page 
43*2.)  The  evil  of  being  separatists,  we  cannot  think  so  very 
great,  if  state  religions  are  in  general  what  his  Lordship  expresses 
his  fears  tliat  they  are.    *  I  fear,  it  is  true,  that  the  nations  of 

*  Euroj)e  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  called  Christian, 

*  have  heen  but  hypocritical  nations/  Separatists,  therefore,  may 
have  some  good  grouiiJ  fur  their  noiu  iifonoity.  But  it  seems, 
they  unite  with  thube  who  destroy  dominion;  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  nowers  and  dominions  are  tne  very  things  which  are  opposed 
to  Christ,  and  which  He  will  destroy  at  his  coming ;  and  the 
reason  they  are  so  opposed  and  so  obnoxious  to  divine  wrath,  his 
Lordship  supposes  to  oe,  their  rejecting  Jehovah  and  his  Christ — 

*  saying  they  derive  their  right  to  govern  from  those  who  are 

*  to  beaovemed,''  (Page  14f3.)  A  dreadful  heresy  indeed  in  the 
eyes  of  i  Tory !  To  support  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of 
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tbe  British  constitation,  oftmely*  that  all  power  originates  with 
the  pe(^le»  Is  to  reject  Christ,  and  to  rash  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
apostasy ! 

Apart  from  what  is  objectionable  in  this  volume,  there  is  much 
that  answers  to  the  analogy  of  faith.    As  far  as  the  noble  Writer 

keeps  the  grand  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  view, 
he  substantially  agrees  with  the  eminent  writers  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  :  which  ai  gument  is,  *  to  advance  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  gospel  above  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  that  by  reason  of 
'  Christ  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  revealed  by 
'  Christ."*  (Paf^e  33.)  In  laying  down  the  book,  regarding 
the  avowed  und  principal  design  of  the  Writer,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  much  learning  should  have  been  misapplied,  and 
so  much  lahour  expended  in  vain. 


Art.  V.    Poems.    By  Robert  Styles.    Post  Svo.    London,  1835. 

/^OllRECT  'sentiment,  devout  feeling,  easy  versification,  and  a 
few  of  tlie  glow-worm  gems  of  a  poetry  which  loves  to 
sparkle  among  the  violets  and  primroses  of  a  mild  summer 
evening,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  unpretending  volume. 
'  Kathcormac,"  the  last  poem  in  the  work,  kindles  into  something 
higher,  and  breathes  a  generous  and  patriotic  indignation  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  responded  to  by  every  heart,  except  that  of  the 
priest  and  levite:  if  it  can  he  predicated  of  such  heinns,  that 
numan  sympathy  has  found  a  place  in  iheir  bosoms.  <]f  course 
we  speak  of  those  only,  and  such  we  have  met  with»  who  at- 
tempt to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  atrocious  massacre  these 
lines  so  bitteriy  record.  We  present  the  following,  not  because 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  artide  in  the  volume,  but  simply  be^ 
cause  the  ps^  is  open  b^bre  us,  and  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  give  any  other. 

*  STANZAS. 

'  This  world,  'tis  said,  is  a  world  of  woe ; 
And  often  do  wc  find  it  so. 

Yet  let  us  not  despair. 
We're  journeying  to  a  better  one  ; 
And,  when  our  pilgrimage  ia  done. 
Shall  find  no  sorrow  there. 

'  Thouuli  rough  the  road  and  hard  the  fare, 
"  Endurance  "  is  the  badge  they  wear. 

Who  travel  to  the  skies : 
If  bright  and  fair  the  way  had  beeuj 
Our  hearts  would  linger  o*cr  the  scene. 

And  lose  the  heavenly  priie. 
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'  O  mBf  we  diea  sulmiMfe  hom. 
Nor  qaeation  iviial  we  ouj^t  to  knovr. 
And  some  have  understood ; 

That  trials  wc  so  keenly  feel. 
Our  heavenly  Father's  love  reveal. 
Who  8eo4«  them  for  our  good. 

'  Affliction  leads  ns  op  to  God ; 
We  feel  the  stn^e,  jet  kiss  the  rod. 

He  chastens  whom  he  loves. 
We  ctm  a  parent's  hand  discern. 
And  ]H"nitent  to  him  return. 
Who  thus  his  chUdren  proves.' 


Art.  Vh  llhutrafhus-  of  the  Annuals,  for  inr^(>.— 1.  The  Christuui 
keepsake. — 2.  The  Landscape  Annual. —.3.  The  Picturesqne  An- 
nuai« — 4.  The  Oriental  AnnuaL— 5.  The  English  Annuat 

npHE  decorations  of  the  Christian  Keepsake  arc  of  a  very  at- 
tractive  kind ;  at  once  bcautitlil  as  wurks  of  art,  valuable  as 
illustrations  of  important  localities  and  circumstancesy  and  inter- 
esting as  memorials  of  individuals  the  objects  of  our  attaditnent 
or  resfiect.   That  vhich  must  be  regarded  to  the  Rem  of  die 
co]l«!tion,  is  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison,  with  his  Chinese 
secretaries.    The  nne  intellectual  countenance  of  die  eminent 
Misrionaiyy  lodcing  out  of  the  picture,  is  admirably  given,  and 
die  accessories  are  yet  better :  tne  two  scribes,  intent  upon  their 
wcork,  are  drawn  with  much  skill.    The  limning  of  Wilberforee 
is  to  the  very  life ;  full  of  gentle,  yet  shrewd  and  animated  ex- 
pression.   Our  favourite,  however,  is  the  Cedar-forest  on  Leba- 
non.   There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  the  efFeet»  iriiich  should  have 
been  explained;  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  whether  it  is 
sunset,  sunrise,  or  some  accidental  illumination  that  gives  its 
peculiar  character  to  the  picture;  but,  whatever  this  may  be,  tlie 
drawing  is  expressive  and  interesting.    There  arc  two  subjects 
from  Bunyan,  by  Melville,  an  artist  who  is  aiming  high,  and 
with  much  ability:  the  '  Shepherds  on  Mount  Clear '  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  design.     Views  of  Antioch  and  Nazareth, 
with  scenes  in  Africa,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacilic, 
furnish  a  pleasing  series  of  picturesque  illustrations.  Portraits 
of  Fowell  Buxton,  Mrs.  Fry,  the  '  Atiiean  Prince,"  Mirza  Mo- 
hammed Beg,  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  increase  the  interest  of 
the  volume.    The  *  Chapel  leading  to  thp  Cave  where  the  Cross 
'  was  found,"  gives  a  striking  interior ;  and  a  vignette  of  IndliD 
scenery  and  superstition,  mxm  the  tide  page. 
In  die  Landscape  Amiual,  Mr.  Roberts  IbOows  up,  with  nn- 
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abated  spirit,  bis  iUustratumi  of  the  Alhambray  by  «  aeries  of 
dimwiiifis  from  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  pictures^pit  provinces 
of  Spam.    Andalusia  is  rich  in  subjects  for  the  pencil.  The 

Moorish  structures  wliicli  still  remain,  are  of  the  higliest  inter- 
est;  and  the  scenery  wliich  surrounds  the  cities,  and  horders  the 
streams  of  that  beautitui  region,  ^hiddens  the  lieart  of  the  artist. 
Cordova,  Seville,  Xerez,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  have  chieHv 
supplied  Mr.  Roberts  with  his  materials,  and  he  is  nut  a  man  to 
dismiiis  them  from  his  liand  tamely.  The  Mosque  of"  Cordova, 
and  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  have  supplied  him  with  two  fine 
Moorish  interiors ;  whilei  in  the  church  of  San  Miguel,  at  Xerez, 
he  eihiUta  a  naTe  and  transqit  of  the  most  loxariant  Gothic. 
The  Giralda,  at  Seville*  and  the  Ruiaa  of  Italica*  abew  the  tiaoet 
of  the  two  gveat^conqtierors  of  Spain,  the  Roomm  and  the  Amb.- 
But  we  really  cannot  go  on,  year  after  year,  tasking  the  small 
vocabulary  of  art  for  varied  tenna  of  discrimination,  to  distribate 
among  a  hundred  subjects  of  simibr  kinds,  though  of  different 
feature ;  and  we  must  dismiss  the  preset  vdume  and  it^  twenty- 
one  engravings,  with  general  and  emphatic  praise.  We  must 
not,  however,  turget  to  mention  the  exquisite  wood  cut  virrncttes 
which  head  the  dii&rent ch^iters i  they  are  at  once  beautiful  and 
illustrative. 

'  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual '  is  devoted  to  tlie  illustration  of 
PetcrsbuT^h  and  Moscow  ;  Ijoth  citic?  very  striking  and  pic- 
turesque, no  doubt ;  yet  not,  we  should  thiuk,  precisely  in 
the  way  that  would  be  required  for  the  purposes  Hif  an  Annual. 
Gveat  cave*  hovafvar,  baa  endentlv  been  used  in  the  getting  up ; 
and  the  Tarione  artiata  have  done  justice  to  Mr.  VickenTa 
dfmwings.  The  long  perspeedvaa  of  Petemfainghy  and  the 
atimngely  composite  architecture  of  Moscow,  a  wild  mtztma  of 
classic,  'Gothic,  and  Tartaiic»  have  affiwded  aoljecta  of  consider- 
able  novelty.  There  are  soma  intsaciiiiig  nenrs  of  the  Kimlin, 
and  two  good  church  interiors. 

The  '  Oriental  Annual,'  this  year,  is  much  superior  to  its 
second  appearance,  and  quite  equal  to  its  first.  The  weak  point 
in  Mr.  Daniefs  paintings  lies  in  a  too  implicit  reliance  on 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  mccljanism  of  his  art,  that  leads  some- 
times to  a  defective  discrimination  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and 
at  others  to  something  like  tameness  in  their  execution.  Of  these 
negligencies  there  is,  however,  but  little  in  the  volume  before  us ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  greet  a  favourite  artist  in  his  bast  mood. 
Great  care,  too,  has  been  emph>yed  in  dia  encutioB  of  thephtes. 
Bnmdard,  Pye»  and  other  able  engiaven»  have  put  forth  their 
atrength ;  and  the  consequence  has  neen  an  equali^  of  execution, 
always  desirable^  though  seldom  attained.  As  in  former  instances, 
Mr.  Daniel  has  given  uuidi  interest  to  some  of  his  landscapes  by, 
the  introdnctioii  of  slriklpg  animal  episodes.   The  tiger-bunt. 
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the  fight  between  the  lion  end  the  buffalo,  the  monkey  pln^iiMP 
the  crow,  are  of  this  kind.  The  Brahroinee  bull  and  the  email 
Ceyloneie  deer,  are  equally  beautiful,  though  more  qniet  repre- 
aentations.  The  ^  rich  Mohammedan'  is  a  design  characteristic 
enough,  but  somewhat  insipid.  The  *  Hindoo  woman '  is  better. 
Maskat,  with  its  singularly  wild  and  rocky  scenery,  its  narrow 
seas,  unci  its  picturesque  forts  and  vessels,  ftiruishcK  several  views. 
Indian  architrcture  here,  as  in  his  other  publications,  fiiuls  in 
Mr.  Daniel  an  able  illustrator :  some  of  these  buildings  are  very 
striking,  and  we  could  wish  that  in  a  future  volume  Mr.  D. 
Wduld  give  us  a  few  interiors  of  the  1  liiuloo  and  Jaiu  temples. 
1  he  tombs  of  Tatan  chiefs  at  Old  Delhi,  and  the  rnde  statue 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  nknd  of  Elephanta,  aie  weU  dioeen 
and  expresttve  tubjects,  as  are  the  two  or  three  more  geoml 
YiewB  which  occur  at  intervals.  There  is  an  exoeedingTy  rich 
and  attractive  drawing  of  a  jungle  and  lake,  with  a  small  temple, 
and  Hindoo  women  at  their  ablutions,  that  Is  an  espedal  &voartle 
with  us ;  and  we  should  include  in  the  same  prafeEence^  the  three 
very  beautiful  iUttSbrations  of  the  cave-temples  of  Elephanta  and 
Salsctte.  A  piquant  vignette  exhibits  a  distant  view  of  stream 
and  wood,  with  a  fore-ground  made  out  hy  the  roots  of  a  maDg;rove 
tree,  with  an  '  adjutant'  perched  upon  the  trunk. 

The  plates  to  the  *  English  Annual,"*  have,  we  believe,  been 
previously  before  the  public,  as  the  decorations  of  a  fashionable 
periodical.  They  consist  of  picturesque  views  of  nob]  cm  en's  seats, 
and  of  portraits  of  our  female  aristocracy.  It  is  nut  necessary 
that  we  should  criticize  that  with  which  the  world  is  already  fa- 
miliar, anv  ftnrther  than  hy  deseribiag  the  Work  as  of  a  pleasing 
and  popular  character.  The  lanficapea  are  by  Daniel,  and 
the  portraits  by  artists  of  eminence. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  literature  of  these 
and  the  other  Annuala  in  our  next  Number* 


Art.  Vri.  Scenes  and  C/iatarfa  isiics  of  Hindostan,  with  Sketches  of 
Anglo-Iudiuu  Society.  By  Euima  Roberts,  Author  of  "  IMemoirs 
of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York  uitd  Lancaster^"  &c.  In  thr«e  Vols, 
small  8vo.   London,  1836. 

T^ISS  Roberts  has  turned  her  rcsidenrc  in  India  to  most  ex- 
XtA  cellent  account.  Wc  have  not  yet  seen  a  work  descriptive 
of  our  territories  in  the  Eastern  world,  so  well  adapted  to  convey 
to  the  untravelled  reader  a  correct  and  vivid  idea  of  those  scenes 
"which  the  pencil  cannot  delineate,  and  those  characteristics  w  inch 
compose  so  large  and  essential  a  part  of  the  mural  picture,  but 
which  are  overlooked^  or  passed  over  as  too  minute  aud  trivial  by 
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polidciaiis,  statMCB,  and  scientific  travellers.  '  The  contents  of 
these  Tolttmefl,  consistiDg  of  the  Author's  observations  and  reooU 
lections,  are  <^  a  lij^t  and  desultoiy  naturey  snch  as  we  might 
ejqpect  to  find  in  the  familiar  correspondence  of  a  cleyer  and  ao 
oompUahcd  woman  who  nnited  feminine  tact  and  minuteness  of 
obsenration  with  the  masculine  tone  acquired  by  travel.  But 
they  will  answer  no  unimportant  end,  if  they  contribute  to 
strengthen  and  difftise  in  the  public  mind  that  feeling  of  curiosity 
respecting  India,  upon  which  alone  can  be  built  up  an  adequate 
interest  in  the  condition  and  destinies  of  the  most  splendid  co- 
lonial empire  which  Divine  Providence  ever  entrusted  to  a  i^uro- 
pean  power. 

*  During  the  long  period  in  which  the  Continent  was  closed  to 
'  adventurous  footsteps,  it  seems  wuudcrtul/  Miss  Roberts  re- 
marks, '  that  India  should  not  have  been  more  attractive  to  |)er- 

*  sons  of  truant  disposition.  The  works  of  Daniel  and  of  Salt  were, 

*  or  ought  to  have  been,  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  plains  of  Hin- 

*  dostan  possessed  objects  meriting  attention ;  hut  th^  were  suf- 

*  fered  to  pass  unheeded,  and  few  seemed  to  think  India  worthy 
'  of  a  thought,  until  the  puUteation  of  the  journal  of  the  late 

*  Bishop  Heber  afforded  newer  and  juster  ideas  of  a  cnuntry  re- 
'  plete  with  interest.'*  Maria  Graham,  adverting*  in  1813,  to  the 
same  apparent  indifference  of  the  English  public  respecting  India, 
and  the  rem :irl< able  deficiency  of  works  in  our  l^rtgiiapre,  contain- 
ing such  a  popular  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  scenery,  monu- 
ments, and  the  maimers  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  as  wc  are 
commonly  lurni^lud  with  by  travellers  in  countries  incomparably 
less  deserving  ot  not  ire, — thus  endeavours  to  account  for  the  fact. 

*  The  chief  reason  ])r()l);ihlv  is,  that  few  people  go  to  this  remote 

*  region  as  mere  idle  or  philosophic  observers ,  and  of  the  multi- 

*  tude  of  well  educated  individuals  who  pass  the  best  of  their 

*  days  in  it,  the  greater  part  are  too  constantl^r  occujned  with  the 
*'  cares  and  duties  of  tneir  respective  vocatiens,  as  statesmen^ 

*  soldiers,  or  tradersy  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  merely 

*  curious  or  interesting  to  a  contemplative  spectator.  Having, 
*•  for  the  most  part,  too,  the  prospect  of  a  long  residence,  they 

*  raiely  think,  on  their  first  arrival,  of  recording  or  digesting  the 

*  Impressions  which  they  receive  firom  the  spectacle  that  is  spread 

*  before  them  ;  and  wait  so  long  to  mature  and  extend  their  in- 
'  formation,  that  tlic  interest  of  novelty  is  lo«?t,  and  the  scene  be- 
'  comes  too  fiiniliar  to  seem  any  longer  worth  the  troulile  of  a 

*  careful  delineauer..'  This  is  not  all.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  those  ])ersons  wlio  go  uut  to  India,  never  see  much  more  of  the 
country  than  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghiy,  or  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
IVcsidencics  ;  and  an  intelligent  reader  of  Bishop  Heber*B  work 
will  be  in  possession  of  more  extensive  inftmation  respecting  that 
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Tasleoimtvy  wlHch  atwlchei  fram  Hiibet  to  the  ooeaa,  dun  nonjr 
a  mifitaty  Moa  impiiflODed  in  hb  oontonawntt,  oc  thin  the  civi- 
lian who  hat  paaten  ten  or  twonty  Taan  in  Calcutta.  Biahop 
Heher,  speaking  of  an  Engtiah  tnv^er  whom  he  met  wi^  at  tbe 
camtd  of  the  Oude  dominions,  aaya,  that  he  was  the  only  Eng. 
]i8l  I  man  whom  he  had  heard  o^  exoept  Lord  Valentiay  that  had 
visited  India  from  motives  exdnsiraj  of  science  and  curiosity 
since  the  country  has  been  in  our  possession.  This  gentleman 
was  merely  *  making  a  tour.'  Lord  Valentia's  volumes,  though 
a  valuable  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Kast  at  that  period, 
are  very  deficient  m  specilic  description  and  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion which  the  volumes  before  us  supply.  Mrs.  Graham ""s  journal 
contanis  only  an  gcconnt  of  what  could  be  .^cen  ot  ^rleaned  during 
a  few  months'  residence  in  Hombay,  an  excursion  to  Poonab,  «nd 
a  transient  visit  to  Calcutta  and  Madras.  The  Author  of 
**  bketches  of  India"  has  fumisVied  some  very  pleasing  picturesque 
illustratiunii ;  and  we  must  not  fort^et  to  notice  thi;  ponderous  and 
costly  "Oriental  Memoirs of  Mr.  Forbes.  The  Oriental  An 
nuai,  too,  has  served,  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  pencil,  liit 
graver,  and  Mr.  Caunter*s  graphic  pen,  to  fiunifiasiae  to  numerous 
leadeKBy  some  of  the  wonders  and  beanties  of  those  distant  legions. 
With  these  eiceptions,  almost  all  onr  modem  pnfaiicationa  on  die 
subject  of  India  are  entuely  oceitpied  eidier  with  iu  political  and 
nulitary  history,  statistical  iaqairies»  details  and  suggestions  re- 
lating to  its  tnde  and  commercial  resources,  or  learned  discus- 
sions respecting  its  mythology,  language,  and  antiquities;  in sQ 
which  the  mass  of  the  public  take  estrmely  little  interest 

This  popular  indifference,  at  first  view  so  unaccountable,  con- 
sidering the  attractions  which  India  ccmlnnes,  and  so  much  to  be 
lamented  in  its  results,  can  be  smrmounted  only  by  injectng  in- 
formation, in  the  shape  of  entertaining  detail,  into  the  reaiyng 
public ;  more  especially  information  relatinrr  to  tbe  living  man- 
ners and  human  interests  of  the  milHons  of"  its  inliabitnnts,  Fnch 
as  may  waken  tbe  sympathies  of  tlie  heart.  How  is  it  that  a 
stronger  sympathy  is  felt  in  tbe  nations  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  known  to  us  only  through  the  page  of  history,  than  in 
tliose  extant  nations  whose  interests  and  destinies  are  so  intimately 
mixed  up  with  our  own?  How  unreasonable  it  seems,  tliat  a 
nnlUun  of  modem  Greeks,  not  more  Christian  than  their 
former  Turkish  masters,  or  a  few  millions  of  Poles,  distinguished 
by  no  other  virtues  than  their  courage,  should  excite  a  more 
vivid  and  intense  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  British  public, 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  Orientals,  who  acknow* 
lito  the  British  sceptre,  and  in  whose  well-being  we  ought  to 
feelso  deofdj  concerned !  We  cannot  regret  that,  in  co|ineii« 
with  the  mat  moral  question  of  SloYcry,  ^e  West  India 
Imucs  shoiud  haTo  engwased  so  large  a  portion  of  pdiMc  attsn. 
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tion.  Nay,  we  think  that  the  Wcbt  ludia  islands  have  not 
InllMrto  attncted  diftt  portion  of  attentioii  trfaich  they  will  oom- 
inand»  when  iheir  aoenic  attnction8»  their  natural  lemicesy  and 
iJidr  intrinite  valne  as  colonies,  come  to  be  better  and  more  ge- 
nerally understood.  But  it  may  be  as  wdl  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
Calcutta  alone  numbers  as  its  inhabitants  a  larger  aggregate  of 
human  beings  than  are  contuned  in  the  whole  of  our  West  India 
posaessions ;  and  that,  were  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  islands  to 
DC  submerged  in  the  Atlantic,  it  would  not  occasion  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ko  much  human  life  and  happiness,  as  the  desoLition,  by 
any  physical  catastrophe,  of  the  single  province  of  Bengal.  The 
whole  white  population  of  the  West  Indies  would  not  stock  an 
Indian  city  with  inhabitants;  and  the  entire  population  of  both 
Americas,  horn  the  Polar  Sea  to  Cape  Horn,  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  British  India ! 

Such  considerations,  however,  appeal  to  the  understanding, 
but  take  no  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  therefote  do  not  toudi 
oar  sympathies.  We  sre  made  to  feel  for  others,  only  by  learning 
to  feel  with  them ;  and  we  sympathise,  not  with  aggregates,  but 
with  individuals.  Even  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist, 
then,  must  applaud  the  attempt  to  bring  the  minds  of  English 
readers  into  immediate  contact  with  the  various  nations  and  tribes. 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan,  Anglo-Indian,  Patau,  and 
Hindoo,  who  people  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  table  knds 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  is  of  tlie  liifrhest  importance  tiiat  the 
piil)lii*  generally  shonld  be  tauglit  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
Indian  atlairs,  and  in  the  administration  of  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that,  when  the  political  interests  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  human  beings  are  involved  in  the  questions 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Legislature,  there  may 
not  be  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  empt^  benches  or  a  listless 
house,  and,  on  the  part  cnT the  press,  afingid  and  superficti^l  notioe 
of  topics  which  parliamentary  gentlemen  deem  a  bore^  and  the 
public  do  not  care  to  tmdeistand. 

Miss  Boberts'*s  volumes  deserve  to  be  popular,  and  she  will 
achieve  a  great  and  beneficial  serviee,  if  she  succeeds  in  render- 
ing the  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindostan  interesting  and 
fiimiliar  to  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  is  really  a  very  delightful 
work.  We  shall  waive  all  criticism,  to  -^'hich  indeed  its  contents 
present  few  tcmpt?ttions  or  provocation^^,  and  proceed  to  give 
some  radier  eo])l()us  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  Author's  lively 
style  and  power  ot  description,  and  of  the  ample,  varied,  and 
minute  information  which  she  has  collected ;  the  result,  evidently, 
of  acute  and  dili<:ent  observation,  and  ot  no  ordinary  opportunities 
of  intercourbc  with  both  European  and  native  society. 

We  must  begin  with  her  attusing  description  of  the  Grovem- 
mentJioaBe;  for,  though  CeUnilta  Saa  been  often  described,  no 
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pceceding  tMYeller  Yum  taken  ua  ihroagli  M»  jmpmA  nmaeott  «f 
bnnan  Gurioattesy  the  palace  of  tlie  leptCBgnlative  oC  tke  Brituh 
BOTereignty  in  the  East. 

'  GmrBBHiaiHT  HOOIB,  CALCUTTiU 

'  Bishop  Hcber,  in  speaking  of  the  vice-regal  palace  of  Calcutta, 
nys,  that  it  has  narrowly  intsM  beins  a  noble  atrnctnTe :  peraont  of 
less  relinedy  or,  aa  MMne  would  call  it,  less  fastidious  taste,  do  not  coo- 
ear  in  this  cenaure,  or  admit  that  the  nrchitectoral  blunders  of  whidi 
the  critic  complaina,  bare  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  appear- 
ttfice  of  the  building.  It  is  altogetlu'r,  whatever  inav  1>e  tlu^  t\n\t 
of  its  details,  a  splendid  pile  ;  and  st  uHlmg;  isolated  on  the  Calcutta 
side  of  the  large  open  plain,  wiiich  torai.,  so  nia<jniHcent  a  quadrangle 
oppuhite  Chowrin^ee,  it  is  ^eeIl  to  tlic  greatest  adFautage  trum  every 
point,  being  sufficiently  connected  wit!i  the  city  to  shew  that  it  be- 
ionss  to  it,  yet  unencumbered  and  not  shnt  out  by  any  of  the  adjaaent 
buildings.  It  consists  of  two  semicircular  galleries,  placed  back  to 
back,  uniting  in  the  centre  in  a  large  hall,  and  connecting  four  splen* 
did  suites  of  apartments.  "  Its  cohimns,  lurn'ovcr,"  observes  the 
Bisliop>  "are  in  a  jmltrv  style;  and  instead  of  haviTi!T,  as  it  mi^r^t 
have  liad,  two  noble  stories  and  a  Ijasement,  it  has  tliree  stories,  ail 
too  low,  and  is  too  much  pierced  with  windows  on  every  side." 

*  Somewhat  of  eflhet  was  pfobably  aacriiieed  to  ooovenienoe  and  the 
aecomnBodatiofi  necessary  fur  tht  eatabtiahaint  of  the  govemor-gena- 
fal ;  but  tho  great  abjection  to  it  as  an  Aaiatie  reaidcnee,  which  dass 
not  appear  to  have  struck  tho  elegant  and  accurate  commentator.  Is 
the  want  of  colonnades  and  porticos.  The  principal  entrances  are 
approaclu'd  by  noble  flights  of  steps;  but  these,  being  without  shel- 
ter, arc  never  used  except  upon  state  occasions,  when  a  native  durbar 
18  held,  and  the  nobles  of  Hindostan  come  in  all  their  barbaric  pomp 
to  pay  their  respects  at  the  vice^regal  court ;  a  circumstance  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  praaent  day.  The  carriages  of  the  European  visit- 
ants driTe  under  these  steps,  and  the  company  enter  thvougfa  the  lewcr 
regions. 

*  The  effect  upon  a  stranger  who  has  not  been  previously  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  the  arranorement,  is  very  8!nr»iilnr.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  lively  imagination  to  escape  the  notion  that, 
instead  of  being  tlie  guest  of  a  palace,  he  is  on  the  point  uf  Itt  iag  con- 
ducted to  some  hideous  dungeon  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  The  hail  which 
opens  upon  the  dark  cloister  formed  oy  the  ardi  of  the  at^  abeva*  is 
large,  low, and  diml^  lighted,  completely  vmlizing  the  beam  tdeai  of  the 
interior  of  the  Inquisition*  A  good  deal  <if  rubbish  of  various  kioda^ 
piled  confusedly,  and  put  out  of  the  way  behind  rows  of  pillars,  tra* 
versing  the  length  of  the  hall:,  ftivours  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
place  of  punishment  ;  for  in  their  shapeless  ooscuntv,  these  fire- 
engines,  or  printiiig-prt >.ses,  or  whatever  they  maybe,  have  very  much 
the  anj>earajice  of  instruments  of  torture. 

'  Upon  the  iloor,  the  speotalwr  nho  has  imbibed  the  apprihueaisn 
that  he  has  been  entrapped  into  scMtoe  pandem«iiau  af  Mmr,  may 
see  thedeadbodiaaof  Un  viokiina  tea  tynuini  mweiiuiiaBl'  tkiddy 
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Btrewed  around :  human  fofliis  vppuattlj  wi^ped  in  windiag-abeet^ 

and  stretched  out  without  senaa  ar  motioa  ttpon  ibe  bm  pavement^ 

add  to  the  ghastly  effect  of  the  scene.  These  nrc  the  palanquin-hearers, 
who,  wrapped  np  frfim  head  to  f(»ot  in  long  coarse  cloths,  nrp  enjoving 
the  sweets  ot  repoise,  little  dreaming  of  the  appallinsr  spectacle  they 
pres^cat  to  unaccustomed  eyes.  Many  dusky  Hgures  move  about  with 
aoisel^  tread ;  and  were  it  not  for  erne  fcdeeoiing  circumstance^  the 
wbde  panorama  would  be  calculated  to  insptfe  bonor  and  ahnn.  In 
the  midal  of  tbeea  dreary  catacombs,  gay  partiea  of  visitors,  ladies  in 
ball-dresses,  and  gentlemen  in  foil  nni&nii,  are  pst^slng  aloag,  not  in 
the  least  discomposed  by  appearances  so  familiar  to  them,  eren  when 
there  is  the  additional  agnomen  of  a  fog,  which  in  the  rf»Ul  s^son 
Ubiiaiiy  casts  a  mystic  veil  over  these  &u}j terraneous  apartments. 

'  Emerging  from  the  damp,  darkne^is,  and  corpse-like  figures  of  the 
sleepers,  an  illuminated  vestibule  leads  to  a  staircase,  handsome  in 
ilielf,  bsfc  not  enctly  eafiaapendent-witii  tlw  mm  of  tibe  bnildin^,  and 
tbe  baUa  of  alate  to  ^cfa  it  ia  tbe  approach.  It  ia  not  until  tbe 
mtani  baa  gained  tho  atdkude  tbe  ball,  tiuit  tbe  eya  la  gfeated 
bv  any  portion  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  associated  with  our  ideas 
of  ?i  court.  Guards  arc  now  stationed  at  ititervnls  ;  those  which 
were  formerly  attached  to  the  Govemor-ei  ii>  lal  v,  t  re  a  splendid 
and  picturehfjur  set  of  men,  clad  in  stranjxe  and  striking  costume; 
warlike,  as  became  a  militaiy  power,  and  particularly  ornamental, 
ii  tba  appendages  of  state.  'The  spirit  of  retreBcbmeot  wbiob  baa 
]itely  deaeendad  to  petty  savlnga,  nnwortby  of  tbe  maiaara  of  ao 
nagnificent  a  territory,  has  remored  and  abolished  this  appropriate 
guard  of  honour ;  and  the  natives^  already  astonished  and  disappointed 
bv  tlie  cnntmst  afffirfled  by  the  sirnplicitv  nnfl  ]ilainnes8  of  their  Eu- 
ropean rulers,  ^\  itli  the  jM)nip  and  pageantry  ol'  oi  iental  courts,  viewed 
this  last  innovatiuii  disapprobation  and  regret.    As  the  visitor 

ascends,  the  turbaued  domestics  of  the  household  become  more  nu- 
sleroas ;  long  corridors  leading  to  tbe  wings,  matted  and  lighted,  nro- 
atnt  aobie  idwoa  of  tbe  astent  and  grandeur  of  tbe  building ;  and  at 
every  landing-pbioe,  tbe  necessary  panse  €mp  breath  ia  spent  in  ad- 
aiirdtion  of  tbe  contrivance  of  the  arcbiteet  to  ensure  a  cinnilation  of 
air,  which  comes  so  freely  through  the  connecting  griHcriHs. 

'The  suites  of  apartments  (h»v<»t<Ml  to  lurij<'  evrning-purtics  occupy 
the  third  story.  The  ball-rwim,  or  tlirone-rooin,  as  it  is  called,  is 
approached  through  a  splendid  ante-chamber ;  both  arc  floored  with 
dark  polished  wood,  and  supported  by  lonie  pillari^  leaving  a  wide 
•paea  in  tbe  centre,  with  an  aisle  an  citber  side ;  handsome  aofes  of 
UQe  satin  damask  are  placed  between  the  pillars ;  and  floods  of  li^t 
are  shed  throngb  the  whole  range  from  a  profusion  of  cut-glass  chan- 
deliers and  lustres.  Formerly,  the  ceilings  were  painted,  but  the  little 
reverence  shewn  bv  the  ^vh^te  ants  to  works  of  art,  obliged  them  to  be 
removed,  ami  ;^ilt  moulding  are  now  the  only  ornaments.  The  throne, 
never  particularly  superb,  is  now  getting  shabby  ;  a  canopy*  of  crimson 
damask,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  supported  upon  gdt  pillars,  ia 
raised  over  a  seat  of  erimaon  and  gold.  In  front  there  ia  a  row  of 
glided  chaira,  and  it  ia  the  etiquette  for  tbe  vioeioy  and  tbe  vioe-queen, 
upon  oooaaiona  of  state,  to  stand  beibre  tbe  throne  to  receive  the  pre- 
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■entetioiis.    There  is,  however,  nothine  like  a  drawiiig*raain  lield  it 

this  court ;  no  lord-chamberlain,  or  noblemen  in  waitincr  or  any  func- 
tionaries corresponding  witli  tlicso  personages,  except  tlie  aicl^»«5-de- 
cainp,  who  are  seldom  very  i  thcieut,  beinor  more  intent  upon  auiusiiig 
themselves  than  anxious  to  do  the  honours  to  the  company.  In  these 
d^nerate  days,  so  little  itwteis  kept  op*  tbat  after  the  lintlwlf-lioiir, 
the  repreaentativet  sovereignty  quit  ueir  dignified  post,  and  mingle 
with  the  assembled  crowd. 

*  There  is  no  court  dress,  or  scarcely  any  thing  to  distinguish  the 
public  nights  at  Governmont-liou'^p  from  n  private  party,  excepting 
that,  until  lately,  no  gentU man  was  permit  ted  to  appear  in  a  white 
jacket.  An  attempt  was  made  bv  Lady  Hasliii|^6  to  establish  a  more 
risid  system  of  etiquette ;  ilie  had  her  chamberlam,  and  her  train  was 
hdd  up  h\  ])ages.  An  intimation  was  given  to  the  ladies  that  it  was 
expected  they  wonld  a|ipear  in  conrt  plumes,  and  many  were  prevented 
from  attending  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  ostrich  feathers,  the  whole 
of  the  supply  beinc:  speedily  ^xinfrht  up;  and  as  it  was  not  considered 
allowable  to  substitute  native  products,  there  was  no  alterni^tivc  but 
to  remain  at  home.  The  extreme  horror  which  European  ladies  en- 
tertained of  appearing  to  imitate  the  nattves*  banished  gold  and  silver 
from  their  roMs.  Not  contented  with  the  diflhrence  in  the  lashioa  of 
their  garmenta>  they  refused  to  wear  any  articles  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, careless  of  the  mean  effect  produced  by  this  fastidiousness. 
Few  had  been  acrnstfnrnMl  to  European  courts ;  and  having  once  esta- 
blished rules  and  regulations  (»f  their  own,  they  stoutly  resisted  all 
attempts  at  alteration  and  iinKtvation,  every  arrival  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  customs  of  the  colony.  The  great  influx  of  strangers 
at  Calcutta  has  eflected  some  change  in  the  system.  Visitors  are  not 
now  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  leading  people ;  they  appear  in 
whatever  may  be  the  fasl  i'  it  in  Ki; inland;  and  instead  of,  as  nereto* 
fore,  boinir  omii^cf!  to  riji  oft  the  silver  trimmiTT^s  from  their  dresses,  or 
discard  them  altogether,  to  avoid  the  t])|u  lhuioii  of  nnulch  ^^irls,  thev 
are  allowed  to  siiarkle  and  glitter  without  provoking  many  invidious 
remarks.'  Vol.  III.  pp.  69— 76. 

'  Govenmient-hoase  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  guests  are  not 
allowed  to  introduoe  their  own  attendants :  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment are  numerous,  and  perfectly  equal  to  the  duties  required.  They 
are  handsomely  clothed  in  liverv,  nccordinp  to  the  Hiiuloostanee 
fashion  :  wearing  in  the  hot  weutin  r  wliite  muslin  vests  and  trowsers, 
with  cu milter hu mis  or  sashes,  twisted  with  scarlet  or  some  other  colour, 
and  the  crest  in  silver  in  their  turbans.  In  the  cold  weatlier,  the  vest 
is  of  cloth  of  the  livery  colour.  They  are  all  fine-looking  men,  and 
the  uoiibrmity  of  their  appearance  gives  them  a  great  advants^  over 
the  promiscuous  mtiltitude  usually  in  attendance  at  large  pwties; 
thou'^h  the  absence  of  the  personal  donn  stic  is  considered  by  many  a 
heavy  L:ri(  vance,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  are  deprived  by 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  indulgence  of  the  hookah.' 

lb.  pp.  77,  7B. 

In  former  days,  when  the  service  of  the  Company  was  nobility 
in  India,  society  in  Calcutta  was  split  into  as  many  distinct  and 
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jttkius  gradstioDt  as  the  Brahminical  eaates  ;  and  at  all  public 
gatartainmeptg,  lank  was  formerly  a  matter  of  much  greater  con- 
cern at  the  Government  House  than  at  St.  Jameses.  But  times 
are  greatly  altered  as  well  in  India  as  in  England ;  and  Prescrip- 
tion and  Etiquette  are  hcinc:  licrl  trodden  by  libera!  Innovation. 
The  following  sensible  rcni;irks  arc  dcservinir  of  attention.  They 
illustrate  at  once  the  arbitrary  nature  and  the  true  use  of  those 
conventional  laws  of  breeding  which  keep  familiarity  within  the 
bounds  of  respect,  but  wliieh  must  vary,  like  the  import  of 
jilirases,  and  the  accidents  of  usage,  according  to  the  aissocia- 
ti( >ns  which  form  the  shades  of  meaning  in  both  manners  and 
language. 

*  Without  wiahiug  to  impugn  the  modYei  npon  which  the  ftfmer 
rulers  of  India  have  acted,  it  is  impovnUe  not  to  admit  that  a  more 
hbenl  system  it  better  suited  to  the  pieeent  time.   Bonbtless  the  in** 

norations  which  have  taken,  and  arc  still  talcing  place,  will  be  very 
unpabitablo  to  those  who  remfmher  the  extraordinary  dignity  attached 
to  othcial  situations  and  white  faces  in  former  days.  But  those  who 
entertain  more  enlarged  views,  will  rejoice  that  some  of  the  barriers 
which  have  divided  persons  of  different  persuasions  and  different  com- 
plexiona  fsm  each  other,  have  been  brefcen  down  and  are  disappeaiw 
mg.  Bishop  Heber,  whose  kindness  of  heart  and  liberality  of  mind 
bave  justly  endeared  him  to  the  Indian  world,  was  the  first  to  shew 
an  example  to  the  intolerant  and  exclusive  patricians  of  Calcutta,  by 
opening  his  doors  to  respectable  persons  of  all  sects  and  countries. 
At  his  house,  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Greek,  and  Protest- 
ant churches  met,  together  ^nth  Hindo(»,  ^ioslems,  Jews,  and  Par- 
sees.  He  recommended  the  religion  which  he  preached,  by  the  prac- 
tieeof  the  widest  philanthropy ;  and  had  he  been  spared,' the  popu- 
Isrity  of  his  manners,  and  the  well-known  benevolenoe  of  his  dnposi* 
tion,  would  have  done  much  towards  the  removal  of  prqudioes,  which 
have,  for  so  long  a  period,  prevented  a  free  and  soeial  oommunication 
between  Knr<»p<'ans  and  Asiatics. 

•  A  few  native  gentleinen,  who  have  either  adopted  Knglish  cus- 
toms, or  are  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  not  to  be  guilty  of  any 
misapprehensioo  or  mistake,  have  for  many  years  mingled  freely  in 
the  fiishiooable  circles  of  Calcutta>  making  tbar  appearance  at  private 
parties,  and  joining  in  the  subscriptions  mt  nublic  amusements.  They 
were  distinguished  in  large  assemblies  for  tiie  elegance  of  their  eoa* 
tnme,  and  Uie  iplendour  of  their  diamonds  ;  and  persons  who  did  not 
enter  into  the  narrow  notions  w»hich  were  but  too  prevalent,  regretted 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  same  class  should  not  have  been 
encouraged  to  follow  their  examuie.  Latterly,  invitations  to  Govern- 
ment House  have  been  very  widely  extended  auiousst  the  natives  of 
rank;  and  the  introduction  of  men,  ignorant  of  the  nuesand  regulationa 
of  European  society,  has  given  ollence,  and  occasioned  disgust  to  those 
who  do  not  the  mesanie  to  be  expedient,  or  who  refuse  to 
udw  allowance  for  eerily  notione  and  rooted  opinions,  which  nothing 
but  moee  inthnate  association  can  diasipate*   Asiatics,  at  present,  are 
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not  aware  of  the  re*!trictions  impeded  ?n  Europe  by  ctiqiiette  and  good- 
breeding'  on  the  iiiiercourse  betwt  en  hidies  and  (jontlemcn.  They  se« 
thcni  cuiivtrst!  together,  dance  logtlhtr,  and  walk  arm  in  arm  to^>ther, 
aiid  wiieu  adaiitted  lu  the  bame  degre^i  of  faaiiliarityj  they  are  apt  to 
iMJce  very  ridieuloiia  tmpaatei.  Witbiiit  the  t lipht«at  Inteatloiial  nid»» 
Hest,  m  natiTc  gave  great  offence  by  aeethig  himaen  en  the  arm  of  a  lad/a 
diair  j  and  not  knowing  the  precise  limits  which  propriety  baa  marked 
out,  they  do  not  alwjiys  offer  the  ih  ferential  resp'ct  n-hich  women  ex- 
prrt,  ;ind  wliiclj,  rather  iuconsideratelv,  exact  more  strictly  from 
foreigners  tlum  from  their  own  countrymen,  who,  being  better  nc- 
quAint«d  with  the  rulesi  and  observancesj  are  less  excusable  iu  their 
■Mtdior  maMm*  At  thie  day,  the  dmee  of  decorum  neoeManr  to 
be  adopted  in  the  pretence  of  French  lames,  is  so  little  undentood  by 
John  BuUi  that  he  is  oootiniiaUy  ollering  insult  and  annoyance,  by 
exceeding  a  latitude  in  conrersation,  which  he  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  no  bounds.  It  is  thus  that  Asiatic**  offend,  and  constant 
intercourse  can  alone  render  them  acquainted  with  th<*  terni<  npou 
whieh  geutleuieu  mix  iu  respectable  fenialc  society,  it  is  certainly 
pat  my  agretaUe  to  be  obliged  to  giiw  the  lemoo ;  but  the  cenao* 
quenoea  are  tee  impettant  to  be  mmefeed^  espeeiatty  at  a  period  la 
vhich  there  are  aaoh  ttteng  manifiitatione  of  the  abaadaonenk  ef 
pnjodicfa  bitherta  aoppaatd  to  be  iaaurmoiwtable.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  81— ai. 

We  must  turn  back  |o  the  Orst  ▼olune,  to  eelcct  our  lUyr  Av^ 
ihor'^a  interesting  descriptipn  of  the  modem  (native)  canUal  of 
Bahar,  vhich  now  rank$,  in  wealth  oad  populatioii,  beyond  either 
Delhi  or  Agra.  Bishop  Hebcr  saw  Patna  only  from  the  river,  as 
he  passed ;  and  Lord  Valentia,  who  visited  it,  has  difinissecl  it 
with  a  very  brief  and  inadequate  notice.  So  far  as  we  recollect, 
M isH  Jiaberts  is  the  first  traveller  who  has  described  the  intecioc 
et  thia  atill  flourishing  emporium. 

'  Patna  ia  the  firt^t  native  eity  of  wealth  aad  impenaaee  paaied  bv 

the  voyagers  of  the  Ganges,  on  their  way  to  tho  upper  country.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  rivor  in  the  yirovince  of  Behnr.  wvA 
here  the  marshy  soil  of  ?5»  nua]  is  <  xrli  uigcd  tor  the  arid  siUids  ot  iiin- 
cjii&tau;  o^ueU  seldom  penetrate  tartiier,  and  from  thi&  point  the  hot 
win4s  cease  to  be  £elt ;  th<^  which  blow  in  the  damp  atmoaphm  of 
Bencal  not  being  worthy  ef  the  aane*  The  thermeiMler  nay  be 
equally  high,  but  the  heat  ootiide  the  house  is  more  supportable,  aad 
the  disiulvantage  of  which  many  complain,  ansiDg  from  the  useleaanea 
of  fafiics,  is  cotmterbalanced  by  the  pUasurcs  of  the  evening  drive. 
As  MM)n  as  the  sun  has  set,  it  is  practicable  to  go  out;  whereas,  in  the 
plaiuti  of  liiudu&tau^  the  air  does  not  become  cool  until  the  night  ia  fiu 
adyanoed. 

'  PaXnti,  theujgh  it  doea  not  contain  any  angle  bvilding  of  gieat  ea- 
lehrity  or  pecuhar  beauty,  if  rich  in  the  remains  of  Mooeuimaa  aplen^ 

dour,  and  its  appearance  from  the  river  ia  highly  piotaieBque.  The 
bouses  of  the  wonffJiy  classes,  ^v}li(•h  .ire  very  numerous,  are  handsome 
huildings,  flat-roofedj  and  enjcroun^^d  b)t  carved  balurtmdea.  Mauy 
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•re  of  considerable  extent,  and,  though  cxhiUtuig  the  ntoal  eyuipUHiH 

•f  np?lect  ,  ^vhcn  seen  from  a  distance  make  a  good  appf*nrancc. 

*  The  intermixture  of  these  residences  with  pcopnl-trees,  broad 
ghauts,  the  remains  of  (Gothic  gateways  of  dark  red  stone,  (which  pos- 
sess a  trulj  feudal  air,)  and  the  numerous  temples  deroted  to  Hindoo 
•ad  Jlootminaii  worahip,  prtdiMe  a  ttxikuig  met ;  and  when  tha  rim 
it  full  and  brimming  to  its  banks,  turret,  spilt,  and  dome  being  ie> 
fltoted  in  ks  brood  mirror,  the  coup^csil  is  exModingly  imposing.  .  .  . 

'  The  enormous  wealtli  of  Pntnn  is  probn))lr  the  chief  cfiiise  of  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  iiiiiabitunts.  Many  of  the  men  of  the 
city  are  exceedingly  rich  ;  and  at  a  durbar  held  by  Lord  Amherst,  on 
his  waj  to  the  upper  provinces,  one  of  them  offered,  and  it  is  said,  gave,  a 
kcof  rnptestohave  bismwieiastrtod  atthah«adaf  tbelist  «f  natifa 
fentleaMn  who  paid  tbd?  respects  to  tha  Cfovarnor-gmwial  on  Ibift 
ooBBlioil ;  tba  oonsequenoe  which  this  piMdena^  wonid  ensora  bim 
among  his  own  peoj>fe  Iwing  well  worth  the  monev  bestowed  upon  it. 

*  Patii  i  carries  ou  ail  extensive  trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manu- 
factories ot  table-linen  and  wax  candles.  It  also  possesses  very  expert 
workmen  in  every  department  of  mechanical  art ;  amongst  the  minor 
bnncfaes  are  biMUcages,  constnicted  with  great  ingenuity  and  am 
^eganoe ;  the  iraian  of  Mma  being  dslioMefy  inlaid  with  ivoiy,  wbila 
the  wires  of  others  are  strung  with  coloured  beads.  The  naavcs  of 
India  of  all  ranks  are  fond  of  kecpinf;  birds  flnmestic  pet*;  ;  and  at 
the  proper  masons,  persons  go  into  the  hill  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  rarer  sorts,  whieh  are  curried  about  for  sjile  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  beautiful  little  avadavals^  or  lalls,  as  they  are 
eommofdy  osUed  by  tba  natlrest  on  attennt  of  thchr  bright  ruby  coi- 
loor,  aia  in  great  reouest ;  tirase^  tmlbcr  with  many  other  liinds,  are 
aatilf  pfoenrable  at  Patna ;  where  ane  may  be  found  bears,  and  the 
fiercer  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  in  a  state  ot  captivity.  This  city  is  n 
jrrniul  mart  for  opium,  that  precious  commoditv  which  en  rich  e?5  so  many 
tit  the  native  agents,  who  as  tliey  wax  wcaitiiy  live  in  the  style  and  as- 
sume the  title  of  uawabs.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
a  vcyeteUe  wbatfb  it  mnch  caltbated ht  native  coaimnptioa  in  India; 
but  tbe  London  traders  who  recommond  their  rice  as  the  tme  pfodaet 
of  Patna*  arc  in  ener  in  Tending  the  grain  el  superior  quality  under 
that  name.  Hice  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  low  marsliy  tracts  of  Bengal, 
and  it  is  not  extensivrlv  cultivated  any  where  else  :  nor  dof>s  it  con- 
stitute the  food  of  the  people  of  Patna,  who  substitute  cakes  made  of 
tiour,  as  the  accompaniment  of  their  kaarita  ;  it  is  dear,  on  account  of 
ile  being  brought  mm  a  distence,  and  In  tbe  upper  praraoee  only  ap- 
pears open  gmnd  oeeesiflaa  at  tbe  Iddes  of  tbe  lower  evdett,  who  are 
exoeedinflj  eeonomical  in  (Mr  node  o£  living,  and  far  wban  the 
bazaar-prices  are  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance. 

*  The  streets  of  Putna  cnn  only  be  traversed  on  horseback,  or  ujion 
an  elephant,  being  too  narniw  to  admit  of  any  wheel -carriage  superior 
to  the  native  rhuly  a  creaking,  nodding,  nondescript  vehicle,  in  which 
ibe  ladies  of  the  coimtry,  conccnied  fnon  publie  view  by  liadr  eutaini^ 
huddle  themselyes  when  they  tiaval  or  pay  risilB.  The  best  houses 
9tm  tha  rim  ;  many  of  ibM  have  a  dismal  appearanoe  en  the  side  of 
tha  itiiBti  shMiqg  only  a  h^  hhurit  widJI,  psriM 
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windows  in  the  upper  story  ;  a  free  circulation  of  air  apparently  not 
being  considered  essential  to  health  or  comfort.  Other  mansions  are 
encloiied  in  large  walled  courts ;  and  in  passing  along  the  principal 
street  many  porticos  are  visible,  peeping  out  of  recesses,  or  sumll 

Suadrangles,  which  seem  to  be  the  entrances  to  stately  buildings  be- 
mging  to  people  of  rank.  The  honsee  tenanted  by  the  miodlhig 
ejaatei  are  ezceiedingly  crasy,  and  have  somewhat  of  a  Chinese  air, 
each  storylesaeniii^  in  siae>  and  standing  in  the  verandah  of  the  one 
below.  They  are  removed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  a  little 
from  the  public  path,  crowded  during  the  djiy  with  men  and  animals, 
(liorses,  buff.i!(x»s,  bullocks,  cainils,  and  goats,)  by  being  raised  upon  a 
phittV»rm  about  a  foot  high  from  the  street.  The  houses  occupy  the 
centre  ui  lln^  platform,  a  margin  being  iett  all  round,  which  some- 
times BtretdMs  beyond  the  verandah,  and  fonns  a  shelf>  or  eenntcr,  on 
which  the  goods  of  the  inMor  shopkeepers  are  displayed  ia  boskets, 
none  of  the  richer  and  more  elegant  articles  being  exposed  to  imblie 
vie^v  in  India.  The  shops  of  the  hukeemtf  or  apothecaries,  make  the 
best  appearrmce  ;  the?  arc  fiirnished,  in  the  primitive  style,  with  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  neatly  arranged,  and  n  niiiuling  the  stranger  of  the 
descr]])iii)ns  given  in  some  of  the  histories  of  London  of  the  ancient 
state  of  Bucklersbury,  when  simples  formed  the  stuck  iu  trade  of 
medicsl  practitioners. 

'  Amid  mndh  that  is  onsightly,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  ia 
the  long  avenue  which  stretdies  from  gate  to  gate  of  the  city*  every 
iew  yards  bringing  some  picturesaue  object  to  view  lofty  open  cn- 
polas,  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  Mogliul  architecture,  surmounting 
handsome  mosques,  are  contrasted  with  solid  towers  of  the  dark-red 
stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  material  in  former  times. 
The  houses  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  English  residents,  on  the 
first  occupation  of  the  city^  now  long  deserted  and  foiling  into  decay, 
have  a  singukur  and  mdanchdy  appearance.  Their  ooostmction,  after 
the  European  fashion^  shews  that  they  were  destined  for  foreignen; 
and  their  desolation  recalls  to  the  mind  the  tragic  &te  of  those  who 
trusted  themselves  to  a  hostile  rM>  smarting  under  the  recollection  of 
recent  defeat, 

'A  large  piece  of  ground,  consecrated  and  converted  into  a  Christian 
cemetery,  spreads  its  grass-grown  moundR  in  the  midst  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  heathen  and  the  uubcliever,  and  is  still  the  buriul-placc  of 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  dfe  within  the  reach  of  its  doleful  pre- 
cincts. The  crowded  chamois  belonging  to  the  CShristian  commumty 
of  India,  are  usually  sufficiently  dreary  to  fill  the  breasts  of  the  living 
with  horror  and  disgust ;  but  that  of  Patna  asserts  a  painful  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  rest,  and  if  the  dead  could  feel  discontented  with 
the  place  of  their  iutermcnt—  a  fact  supported  by  ghost-stories  of  great 
authority— they  would  assuredlv  arise  from  graves  dug  in  this  unhal- 
lowed spot,  and  flit  and  gibber  through  the  streets :  a  most  etfcctual 
plan  to  rid  themselves  of  their  Pa^m  and  Mooaulmau  ndgfabonrs, 
who  are  exceedingly  supentitions,  and  revise  to  enter  dwellings  whkh 
have  the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 

'  Those  who  are  willing  to  brave  th»  dirt  and  heat  of  a  closely-built 
citjf  may  find  much  amusement  in  an  eveniag^s  visit  to  Fatna.  The 
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streets  are  crowded  to  excess,  the  whole  male  popiilatiuri  swarming  out 
to  enjoy  the  dust>  ur  assembling  in  the  verandahs  to  smoke  their 
hookahs^  while  gazing  on  the  soene  below.  Native  paUcees,  taunjo/ms, 
md  rkuUs  ftvoe  their  way  through  maaiee  of  men  and  befi,  the  ai^ 
teadantB  being  little  scnipuloua  abtnit  the  manner  in  whidi  thef 
dear  the  avenues  for  their  masters'  equipagea*  Nothing  in  India  can 
be  done  without  noise,  and  the  din  of  the  passengers  is  increased  by 
the  cries  of  rholcPtfdorSf  and  the  incessnnt  vociferations  irf  fakerrs, 
stationed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  shops  are  all  lighted  up, 
and  as  the  evening  advances,  the  dusky  buildings,  which  rear  them- 
selves agaiust  a  dark  blue  ^y,  studded  with  innnmerable  stars,  have  a 
tDlenn  and  imposins  appeaianoe;  mndi  thnt  is  paltry  and  aordld  ia 
obieiiied  in  deep  abadowi  and  only  the  more  prominent  objecta  arb 
fivealed  to  the  eye.  Patna,  at  this  time,  aaanmea  a  gafgeena  aapeet^ 
presenting  a  succession  of  temples  and  palaoea  worthy  to  have  Men 
the  abodes  of  the  luxurious  IVfoghuls. 

*  Tlie  city  is  not  oftt^ii  lionoiired  !)v  European  \  i,sitors,  who  seldom 
approach  it  except  upon  duty.  \\'htn  theru  is  W)  jmrticular  object  of 
celebrity  to  attract  attciiliuu,  Aagli>~IudianJi>,  caher  from  contempt  or 
apathy,  rarelv  enter  the  native  townain  thdr  ne^hbooriiood  $  hw  take 
any  intemt  in  the  atndy  of  Eaatem  manneta^  and  they  aTC!»  (|enenUy 
apeahing,  so  caieleaa  of  pkavng  or  oflfendiag  the  people  amid  whom 
they  reside,  that  however  respected  the  government  may  be  forits  good 
feitn  and  whe  ordinances,  its  civil  and  military  servants  can  scnrcely 
fiui  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  in  their,  private  and  personal  charac- 
ter. Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  not  yet  had  the  effect  of 
softening  and  polishing  the  nkaimers  of  our  proud  and  disdainful 
islanders,  who  usually  contrive  to  make  themaelvea  haled  wherever 
they  go.  The  sracioaa  eiample  of  a  few  diatinguiahed  individuala* 
whoae  conrteay  has  mdeued  them  to  all  ranks  aiM  classes,  is  unfoiw 
tonataly  diareaarded  by  the  majority  of  British  residents  in  India.* 

Vol.  J.  pp.  170,  i— 181-7. 

Miss  Roberta  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  description  of  three 
mmed  oqpitals,  die  aitea  of  which,  thoiigh  overgrown  with  jungle, 
and  tenanted  only  by  the  wild  animalsy  atill  attest  their  ancient 
nagnificonce;  Gour,»Mandoo,  and  B^apore.  The  first  of  these 
is  stated  by  Ferishta  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Bengal  7^ 

J rears  b.c.  Its  ruins  may  be  traced  over  an  area  fifteen  milea  in 
ength  by  three  in  breadth,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  as 
popidoua  as  Peking  is  now.  The  Author  of Sketches  of  India 
iiaa  i^Tcn  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  scene ;  and  a  minute 
survey  was  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Creighton.  Both  accounts 
will  be  found  in  the  ^todcrn  Traveller.  (India,  Vol  Tl.,  pp. 
151__164.)  Still,  Miss  HoberU's  more  brief  deficnptiou  wdi  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers. 

'  India  alxnmds  in  deserted  Cities,— vast,  extensive  ruinai^many  of 
which  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  as  peopled 
only  with  desolate  creatures.  One  of  the  mo^it  remarkable  is  Gmir,  the 
aadent  capital  of  Bengal.   Thetemains  of  this  once  flourishing  place 
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•re  to  be  found  in  the  district  of  Diiiugepore>  a  few  miles  lo  the  aoutfap 
ward  of  Malda.  lu  deoline  and  abandoomcm  wtn  cttnied  by  tlie 
dflMTtion  4if  the  Ganges,  whidi  foanaAj  flowed  betide  iti  wnlle.  Abooft 
two  hvndnd  jcara  mo,  the  cooim  ot  the  river  took  e  new  direction, 
tvniiig  off  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  to  m  hicb  it  Lad 
bronj^ht  wealth  and  snnctity-  To  no  part  of  the  city,  occupying  a 
space  of  twenty  square  miles,  does  the  Gango  now  approach,  nearer 
than  four  miles  and  u  half ;  and  places  formerly  navigable  are  now 
twelve  miles  from  the  stream  which  to.unacoounwdj  end  cepricMNisIy 
lenook  ite  endcnt  bed,  leaving  behind  it  all  the  melandioly  come- 
quenccs  of  the  alienation  of  a  po\verful  ally. 

*  There  is  something  very  poetical  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  city  suffer- 
ing under  a  fntewJiicli  may  be  compared  to  the  miseries  resiiltin*^  from 
human  perhdy  ;  and  never  did  the  feliest  of  war's  dir.'  Iinnnllirtuiids, 
hre,  sword,  peKtileuce,  or  famine,  commit  more  feurtul  huvuc  tiiaii  tliat 
which  has  silently  and  stealthily  devastated  a  citv  once  an  hit,  that  it 
wae  atfled  by  the  Emperor  Humaioon,  th«  abode  of  paradiee.  The 
wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  chaiacterizes  Bengal,  has  nearly 
choked  up  the  magnificent  remains  of  Gour.  A  beautiful  lake,  adorned 
with  many  islands,  spread  itscrj  stnl  waters  to  the  castwiird  of  a  strong 
fortress  ;  but  both  the  lake  and  the  citadel  have  vanished,  and  the 
splendours  of  the  city  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  few  majestic  remains 
01  mosques,  towers,  and  pateways,  which  still  exiat,  to  shew  heiw  deeply 
it  wae  indebted  to  arehiteetnial  taste  and  ekill.  The  bnildinge  m 
Gour  were  very  aolidly  constructed  of  bricks  aada  ttooe  which  baa  been 
by  many  persons  mistaken  for  marble,  but  which  geologists  praomuB^ 
to  be  hornblende.  Vnst  quantities  of  the  materials  have  been  carried 
away,  and  sold  for  building  in  tiie  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
but  there  are  still  large  mases  of  strong  masonry  sciittered  over  the 
anr&ce  of  the  ground,  which  have  been  so  completely  covered  with 
bniihwood,  and  eo  intemixed  with  the  gigantic  roote  ef  treee  fimng 
■  themeelves  through  .the  rifte  made  bv  time  and  the  elements,  as  more 
to  resemble  huge  mounda  itf  earth,  tnan  the  renaine  of  human  habit- 
ations. 

'  The  bricks  with  which  Gour  was  built  are  remarkable  for  the  so- 
lidity of  their  texture,  the  shaqiness  of  tfieir  edges,  and  the  smtMtlhness 
of  their  surfaces, — characteristics  w  iiich  Lhey  have  preserved  through 
a  eerica  of  ages,  and  whiofa  have  rendered  them  a  very  mariniaUe 
commodity.  Many  beautiful  edificm  have  been  destroyed  without 
mercy,  for  the  s:ike  of  the  materiala ;  and  it  is  only  the  moat  soUd 
which  have  defied  the  rutldess  assaults  of  the  pick -axe  and  crow-bar. 
Mere  are  also  to  be  found  great  abundance  f>f  the  cnirse  enamelling 
resembling  Dutch  tiles,  which  at  uue  j)eriod  was  so  cornaionl\  used  in 
the  buildings  of  India.  The  paiutea  mosque,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  ^y  ooloura,  ie  profusely  decorated  with  this  ghunigi  and  the  tomb 
of  Hussein  Shah  ia  faced  with  bricks  beautifully  carvM,  and  glased  in 
blue  and  white. 

'  The  arch  of  the  principal  gateway,  which  in  picturesque  beauty 
cm  SCI  reel  V  be  surpassed,  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height ;  the  wall 
is  ot  correspondent  thickness,  and  its  mas.sy  strength  promises  to  defy 
the  ravages  of  time  for  centuries  tu  come.    It  cxlubits  all  the  splendour 
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of  deoontioa  eommoii  to  the  buildings  of  the  Moslem  conquerors  in 
India,  and  perhaps  no  scene  in  the  world  can  be  dignified  with  more 

solemn  grmndeiir  than  that  nhich  is  dis])hiyed  in  these  noble  remains^ 
forming  an  •  ntrance  to  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  jungle  ininfxin- 
able.  Annilsr  the  reeds  which  encumber  the  soil,  may  be  seen  the 
dwindled  relic;>  uf  fruits  and  flowers,  now  wild,  which  in  other  days 
sdorned  hixuriant  gardens:  the  palm-tree  still  flourishes,  but  tne 
coarser  yegetation  of  all  kinds  Is  too  redundant.  The  cirealatiOD  of 
air  ia  impeded,  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  wither  and  decay  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  from  these  deposits,  and  from  the  swamps  produced  by 
neglected  tanks,  miasma  is  created,  which  threatens  tlie  visitor  with 
disease  and  death.  A  few  feeble  nttcmpt'=  have  been  made  to  bring 
land  which  Nature  has  rendered  exuberuiiliy  fertile,  under  cultiva- 
tion;  but  the  patience  of  the  supine  Ben&^allec  hub  been  wearied. 
The  most  eflfectual  processes,  those  of  cutting  down  the  brushwood, 
and  bmrning  the  weeds,  have  been  nedcoted^  and,  content  with  a  bate 
snbeistenee  obtained  amidst  clouds  of  tormenting  insects,  the  foulest 
air,  and  the  most  noxious  vermin,  the  neighbouring  population  neglect 
the  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  which  lie  so  invitingly  before  them. 
The  tanks,  lon^:  neglected,  and  rendered  pestilential  by  the  impurities 
of  their  hUgnant  waters,  swarm  with  alligators,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  danger,  notwithstanding  the  pious  exertions  of  re- 
sident JaqveerSf  who  employ  themselves  in  tne  unenviable  task  of 
taming  these  stupid  and  hideous  monsters/   Vol.  III.  pp.  239 — ^243. 

Mandno  was  the  scat  of  a  F;]iort-lived  Mahommedan  dynasty  in 
the  fit'tcenth  century,  and  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Dhara- 
nugger  and  Oojcin,  the  earlier  capitals  of  Malwah  under  its  liheel 
and  liajpoot  rajahs. 

*  Though,  as  at  Gear,  vegetation  has  sprung  up  so  thiddf  and 
strongly  as  almost  to  overwhelm  many  of  the  buildings,  the  ruins  of 
Mandoo  have  not  so  completely  yielded  to  the  evil  influences  to  which 

they  have  been  exposed,  and  the  situation  is  much  finer  and  more 
striking.  Originally  Hindoo,  the  residence  of  the  Dhar  H  ijis,  it  af- 
terwards became  subject  to  the  Patan  government,  and  upon  its  cap- 
ture by  Acbar,  who  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Mahomedan 
States  m  his  neighbourhood,  it  fell  gradually  into  decay.  Mandoo  is 
built  upon  a  large  tract  of  table-land,  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
belonging  to  the  Vindhyan  range,  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  and  upon 
the  occupation  of  thia  part  of  the  country  by  the  British,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  shelter  for  predator}'  tribes,  the  strong-hold  of  Bheels,  who, 
after  robbing  and  slaughtering  in  the  plains,  returned  to  this  solitary 
fastness,  which  then  efl^ectually  secured  them  from  pursuit.  Upon 
the  occupation  of  Malwa  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  bv'  the 

British,  the  Bheels  were  deprived  of  this  sanctuary  Though 

the  Bheels  have  been  dispossessed  of  Mandoo,  tigers  are  still  there  in 
great  force,  preferring  the  halls  and  chambers  of  palaces  to  dens  and 
caverns  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Parties  who  come  over  from 
Mhow  to  visit  the  still  splendid  rt»mains  of  the  city,  are  in  some 
danger  of  encountering  tigers  in  the  streets,  they  being  tlic  sole  in- 
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UiitMtt»  with  the  exception  of  the  ami  Mai|ikntnt  of  {aqjaeen, 
wbo  supply  ft  OMiil  to  ihcir  fimr^botad  ttmpaaions,  wlm  othor  pom 
iitotroe. 

'  Notwithstmdintr  the  firiphtful  nee^lect  and  destdat ion  which  hare 
for  so  ioug  a  periuii  characterized  i^iandou,  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
ImildinaB  are  itill  ia  •  tolenble  fttte  of  piwcrytion.  It  poMcnoi 
■omeof  tha  moit  bouttiful  specimens  of  A^um  Aidiiteotoio  to  bo 
found  in  Hiildiatoil,  ond  ii  edobrated  for  its  reserydn  of  water,  tmA 
the  subaqueous  apartments  around  them,  the  luxurious  retreats,  daring 
the  hot  wind-:;,  of  tho  princes  and  potentates  of  this  once  populous  dis- 
trict. The  ship  or  water-pulace,  es  it  is  indiscrliiiinately  called,  is  one 
of  the  uioeit  remarkable  of  the  relicii  of  Mandou.  It  is  built  apon  a 
point  of  land  botween  twolirgo  taaks*  or  latbor  lakes,  and  is  as  modi 
admhod  for  tbe  beanty  and  the  piotoroaquonoss  of  its  aNbiteetaio,  as 
fiir  the  singularity  of  its  aitnatiin.  No  om  can  look  upon  tilts  d^ 
Uphtful  abode,  without  experiencing  the  most  painful  feelings  of  regr^ 
at  the  inevitnblf  dostrnction  tn  which  it  appears  to  be  doomed.  Not 
even  in  (ioiir,  arc  tliL-  si'n>;itii>ns  produced  bv  the  total  abaudonment 
of  a  ouce  j>plcndid  ciLy  by  its  human  iiil^abitautii,  of  so  melancholy  a 

natore  as  tbose  wbicb  are  exdted  tbo  awlnl  stillness  and  vtler  ao» 
litode  at  BCaodoo/   VoL  III.  pp.  949— 953. 

But  the  noblest  remains  of  ^lohamniedan  art  and  sj)kiuloiir  in 
the  Peninsula  arc  those  of  Jiejapoor,  styled  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh,  'the  Palmya  of  the  Deccan  '  *.    *  Were  it  not  for  tbe 

*  absence  of  marble,'  Miss  Roberts  says,  *  iicjuuore  might  vie 

*  witli  Delhi  and  Agra;  and  perhaps  neither  of  these  places  can 

*  boast  of  buildings  coual  in  magnificence  to  the  tomb  of  Mah- 

*  mood  Shah,  or  the  Durga  of  Ibfahim  Padsbftb  in  tbe  gardens 

*  of  the  Twelve  Imaums.^ 

'  Though  not  so  totally  abniKloned  as  Mandoo,  Bojnpore  contains  a 
very  scanty  popuhition,  composed  chiefly  of  Mahoniedan  priests  and 
religious  beggars,  attached  to  the  different  mosques  and  durgas,  the 

Eiorer  daeses  of  Mahratta^  and  a  few  more  orthodox  Hind<xis :  tbe 
tter  rejoice  greatly  in  a  small  tank  eontaining  liquid  of  a  milky  bn^ 
tidiicb  tney  assert  to  be  the  true  water  of  tbe  Ganges,  brought  by  a 
pious  Brahmin  to  the  city,  and  renewed  in  all  its  sanctity  by  some 
miraculous  proce««.  The  city  consists  of  t^vo  ]iart8,  both  surrounded 
bj  a  wall  ;  that  (  (unprizing  the  citadel  being  much  more  stronirlv  for- 
tified than  the  rcniaiuing  portion.  At  a  little  distance  it  does  not 
betray  tbe  min  and  desdation  which  lurk  within.  Cannuu  still  bristle 
upon  tbe  bastions,  and  tbe  immense  assemblage  of  towers,  domes,  pin- 
nacles, and  spires,  wbicb  sboot  np  into  the  sky,  partiaUy  intermixed 
^vith  tamarind  and  other  trees,  cfecei^es  the  distant  spectatots,  wbo 
cannot  imagine  that  they  are  lUiout  to  enter  a  vast  wilaemessy  wbeio 


*  Of  these  magufioent  mins,  a  description  will  bo  ibnnd  in  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  XIII.,  by  Capt.  Sydenham ;  and  another,  less  minute 
but  more  recent,  by  Capt.  Sykes,  in  the  Bombay  Transactions. 
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the  human  habitations  have  mnnbled  into  dust,  leaving  mosques  sad 
mausoleums  to  tell  the  tale  of  former  glory-  Thmip:h  thr  pnlnces 
which  once  graced  Bejapore,  could  not  have  been  inferior  in  splendour 
to  any  of  the  imperial  residences  still  existing  in  India,  they  have  suf- 
fered to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  tombs  and  temples  in  their  neigh- 
beurhood:  many  of  the  Utter  still  being  perfect^  ana  promuiog  to  mr* 
▼ive  dttrinc  maiiT  oeaturies-' 

'  Bejapore  is  celebrated  for  its  tamarind  trees.  The  groves  which 
hare  arisen  amidst  the  once  populous  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  this 
extensive  capital,  have  not,  as  at  Gour  and  Mandoo,  completely  usurped 
the  soil,  or  become  the  agent  of  desolation :  the  growth  of  vegetation 
is  slower  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  Deocan ;  and  the  green  canopy  of 
the  trees  and  the  oool  shades  beneath  them,  are  narticalarly  agreeable 
amidst  the  immense  masses  of  buildings.  The  inhabited  part  of  Be- 
japore bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  space  which  is  almost 
wholly  deserted  ;  larg;o  tracts  occur,  ontirelv  covered  with  ruins, — the 
remnants  of  dwelliii^-h(mses  long  laid  prostrate  on  the  earth,  Emei^- 
in^  from  these  dreary  looking  fragments,  we  come  to  some  splendid 
bmlding  stiU  entire^  and  while  passing  through  immense  quadrangles^ 
watexea  by  fbuntidiis  and  adorned  with  flowers*  we  can  scarcely  beueve 
th^  are  situated  aipid  a  wide  waste  of  ruins.  The  fort  h  garrisoned 
by  a  few  Mahiatto  soldiers,  who  keep  the  guns  in  tolerable  order ;  and 
every  season  increases  the  number  of  visitants,  attracted  hy  the  report 
of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  ])lac(\  There  are  several  tine 
tanks  and  reservoirs  of  water  kept  in  good  preservation ;  one  of  these, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Taj  Bowlee,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work- 
manship, surrounded  hj  a  serm,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
and  approached  through  a  noble  gateway.  Very  little  of  the  ground 
which  IS  unoccupied  by  buildinf^  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  around  the  city  exhibits  marks  of  neg- 
lect. The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  are  perhaps  too  poor  to 
repair  tlie  ravages  of  war,  or  they  have  not  yet  acquired  confidence  in 
the  security  of  property.  The  noble  ambition  which  would  lead  to 
tlie  restoration  of  nding  splendour,  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the 
native  character*  Though  displaying  a  passion  for  the  pomp  of  archi* 
tecture,  they  have  no  pleasure  in  preserving  the  works  of  others  from 
decay ;  comparatively  slight  exertions  would  suffice  to  nvert  the  f:ite 
which  seems  impending  over  Bejapore ;  but  if  left  to  the  public  spirit 
of  tlie  ruling  powers,  we  fear  that  there  is  little  chance  of  its  ever 
regaining  any  of  the  advantages  it  has  lost ;  and  it  is  impoiisible  not 
to  regret  that  this  beavtifiil  dty  belonged  to  the  ceded  portion  of  the 
district. 

'  Religious  mendicants  abound  in  Bejapore ;  these  are  chie6y  of  the 
Mahomcdan  persuasion;  although,  besides  the  small  pnnd,  supposed 
to  contain  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  there  is  n  Hindoo  temple  of 
such  great  antiquity,  as  to  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  tlie  Fandoas,  the 
architects  to  whom  the  cathedral-like  excavaLion^i  of  EHuru  are  attrii 
butcd.  This  teniple  is  extremely  low,  the  roof  restinff  upon  dusters 
of  pillars,  formea  of  uoA  stones,  and  apparently,  odonging  to  an 
age  earlier,  or  at  least  m£r,  than  that  which  |»roduced  the  magnificent 
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designs  and  ridi  iCDlplnfet  of  the  cave^templo.'— VoL  IILj  pp. 
256—269. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  pictures  of  Oriental  magnifioeaoey  our 
readers  shall  have  a  descnption  of  the  British  cantonments  in  the 
ndghhourhood  of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Etawah,  on  the 
Jumna,  which  *  exhibit  in  full  perfection  the  dreary  features 
*  a  jungle  station*'* 

^  U])on  a  wide,  sandy  plain^  nearly  destitute  of  trees^  half  a  dozen 
habitable  bungalows  lie  scattered,  intenirized  with  the  ntins  of  othcfSt 
built  for  the  aooommodatioD  of  a  larger  garrison  than  is  now  considered 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  plsoe ;  a  single  wing  of  a  re^mcnt  nf 
sepoys  being  deeme4  somcient  for  the  perfearntanoe  of  the  datiesof  thia 
melancholy  outpost. 

*  The  bungalows  of  Etiwvali,  though  not  in  their  primitive  stat<*  — 
for  upon  the  first  occupation  «»t  thpf?e  remote  junglen,  doors  and  windows 
were  not  considered  necessary,  a  jaump^  or  fmnxe  of  bamboo  coverdl 
with  grass,  answerine  the  purpose  of  ooth— are  still  safliciently  rude 
to  startle  persons  who  have  acquired  their  notions  of  India  Iroai  de- 
scriptions of  the  City  of  Palaces.  Heav}  ill  glazed  doors,  smenred 
o?er  with  coarse  paint,  secure  the  interiors  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  cold,  hot,  and  rainy  scnsons.  The  walls  are  mean  and  bare,  and 
wherr  nttenipts  are  made  to  colour  tlicni,  the  daubing  of  incxperieiic^i 
workmen  is  more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  common  whitewn«ih.  The 
fastenings  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  different  apartments,  if  tiiere  be 
any,  are  of  the  rudest  description,  and  the  small  portion  of  wood  em* 
ployed  is  rough,  unseasoned,  and  ccmtiniiaUy  requiring  repair. 

*  The  intercourse  between  the  brute  denisens  of  the  soil  and  their 
human  neighbours  is  of  too  dose  a  nature  to  be  agreeable*  If  the  doors 
be  left  open  at  night,  movable  lattices,  styled  jaffrys,  must  be  sub- 
stituted to  l<ef>p  fMit  the  ^eolvps  and  hyenas,  which  take  the  liberty  of 
pcrambulalmLi;  through  the  verimdiihs ;  the  gardens  are  the  haunts  of 
the  porcupine,  and  panthers  j>ro\vl  in  the  raf'ines.  The  choj)[)er,  or 
thatch  of  a  bungalow,  aifords  commodious  harbour  for  vermin  of  every 
description ;  but  in  laige  stations,  which  hsTc  been  long  inhabited  by 
Europeans,  the  wilder  tribes,  retreating  to  more  desolste  phioes,  sie 
rarely  seen ;  squirrels  or  rats,  with  an  occasional  snake  or  two,  form 
the  population  of  the  roof,  and  are  oompaiatiTely  quiet  tenants.  In 
the  jUH'^'les  the  occupants  arc  more  THimerous  ana  more  various  ;  wild 
cats,  iihtisaumps,  (a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe  ns  large  as  a  sucking  picr.^ 
vis  cupras/and  others,  take  up  their  abcide  amid  the  rafters,  and  nnike 
wild  work  with  their  battles  and  their  jpursuit  of  prey,  TJiese  in- 
truders are  only  divided  from  the  human  mhabitants  of  the  bunealow 
by  a  doth  stretched  across  the  top  of  each  room  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
sesnnsd  by  tapes  tied  in  a  rery  ii^nious  manner  behind  a  projecting 
cornice;  this  cloth  forms  the  ceiling,  and  shuts  out  the  unsightly 
rafters  of  the  huge  barn  above,  but  it  proves  a  frail  and  often  in- 
nnfficient  barrier  ;  the  course  of  tlie  assailants  and  the  assiiiled  may  be 
di.stiiictlv  traced  upon  its  surface,  which  yields  with  the  pressure  of 
the  combatants,  showing  distinctly  the  outlines  of  the  various  feet. 
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When  it  becomes  a  little  worn,  legs  are  frequently  seen  ])rotruding 
through  some  a^rture^  and  as  the  tapes  are  apt  to  give  way  during 
the  lains,  there  Is  a  dianoe  of  the  andcnied  appeaisnoe  of  some  himted 
aoimal,  which^  in  its  anxiety  to  eseepe  from  its  pursuers,  falls  through 
a  yawning  rent  into  the  abyss  below.    Before  the  introduction  of 
cloth Sj  snakes  and  other  agreeable  visitants  often  dropped  from  the 
bamboos  upon  the  persons  of  those  who  might  be  reposing  beneath  ; 
but  although,  where  there  are  no  dogs  or  cats  to  keep  the  lower  story 
clear  of  intruders,  the  dwellers  of  the  upper  regions  will  seek  the 
ground  floor  of  their  own  accord,  they  cannot  so  easily  descend  as 
Eeretofere.   Notwithstanding  the  Intflrrentioa  of  the  oottcw  canopy, 
however,  there  is  <^uite  soifieient  annoyance  withont  a  ehiser  ae«}naint«* 
anoe  with  the  parties,  for  night  being  usually  selected  for  the  time  of 
actiini,  sleep  is  effectually  banished  by  their  gambols.    The  noise  is 
somotimos  almost  terrific,  and  nervous  persons,  femalei*  in  particular, 
may  fancy  that  the  whole  of  the  machincrv,  cloth,  fastenings  and  all, 
will  come  duwn  along  with  10, (KM)  combatants  upon  their  devoted 
heads.    The  sparrows  in  the  eaves,  alarmed  by  the  hubbub,  start  from 
their  slnmbersj  and  tiheir  chirping  and  flattering  increase  the  tumult. 
In  these  wild  solitudes  indiviauaM  of  the  tnseet  race  perform  the  part 
of  nocturnal  disturbers  with  great  vigour  and  animation.  At  nightfall 
a  concert  usually  commences,  in  which  the  treble  is  sustained  by 
crickets,  gifted  with  lungs  far  exceeding  jji  power  those  of  the 
£uropean  hearth,  while  the  h;iss  is  cronkcd  foi  t  li  In  innumerable  toads. 
The  bugle-horns  df  tlic  inosquitos  are  drowned  in  the  dissonance,  and 
the  gurgling  acct)iii]»anin)ent  of  the  musk  rats  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.   In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  should  sleep,  Ioug-wooed> 
descend  at  last  to  rest  upon  the  weary  eyelids,  it  is  "bat  too  often 
diased  away  bv  the  ydls  of  a  wandering  troop  of  jackaUs,  each  animal 
apparently  enaeavouring  to  outshriek  his  neighbour.    A  quiet  night 
in  any  part  of  India  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  attainment ;  the  natives, 
wlio  steep  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  protract  their  vigils  far  beyond 
the  midnight  hour,  and,  however  silent  at  other  periods,  are  always 
noisy  at  night.   Parties  from  adjacent  villages  patrol  tlie  roads  singing, 
and  during  religious  festivals  or  bridal  revelries  every  sort  of  discordant 
instrument,  gongs,  and  bhiring  trumpets  six  feet  long»  are  brought  in 
aid  of  the  shouts  of  the  populaoe« 

'  Such  is  the  character  of  a  night  in  the  jungles.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  198—203. 

Tliat  which  many  readers  will  deem  the  raost  amusing  portion 
of  these  volumes,  cons'ists  of  the  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  man- 
ners and  native  customs,  which  give  a  peep  into  the  interior  of 
fitmily  arrangements,  and  conduct  ns  from  the  nursery  to  the 
cemetery.  We  have  a  lively  chapter  upon  *  shops  and  shopping  \ 
In  fact,  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  Author^s  observation 
that  might  be  set  down  among  the  characteristics  of  Hindostan. 
From  graver  topics  she  has  abstained ;  and  we  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  biame  ner  fi>r  her  reserve,  but  cordially  recommend  her 
volumes  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  VIII.  Grecian  Sculptures  comprising  a  Series  of  Engravings  of 
the  most  celebnitrd  Spocimcns  of  ATicicnt  Art,  a  ^rewt  Portif^n  of 
which  is  now  in  rhc  British  Museum;  in  numerous  Instances  ex- 
hibiting the  Figures  as  thev  were  previously  to  their  present  state 
of  Mutilation;  and  oiau)  bubjcctfi  which  have  beeii  totally'  destroyed 
since  their  representations  have  been  delineated.  Originally  pab« 
Bahed  in  Stnart  and  Rcvetfa  Antiqttitiea  of  Atbens*  with  ntuner- 
OD8  important  Additions.  Engraved  on  nearly  Two  Hundred  and 
Fiftv  Flates,  aild  exhibiting  upward*  of  One  Thousand  Figure 
With  Critical,  Historical,  De<icriptivc  and  Explanatory  Remarks. 
Pabiished  in  Parts,  Imperial  4to.   London,  1835. 

TT  is  certainly  needless  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  the  Elffiii 
Marbles^  and  it  most  be  almost  as  superfluous  to  lemiud  9ie 
leader  of  the  fiune  of  Phidias  and  Flmcles,  as  to  extol  the  talents 
of  Stuart,  Revett,  and  Pan;  artists  to  whom  modem  aiehitecture 
is  largely  indebted  the  most  splendid  series  Hf  engravings  ever 
produced  by  private  enterfnise  and  perseversnoe.  We  state  ilua 
without  hesitation,  as  die  expense,  labour,  and  danger  of  long 
continued  travels  among  a  semi-barbarous  people,  were  unde^ 
taken  and  wholly  borne  oy  the  devotedness  of  individuals,  unas- 
sisted bv  national  patronage. 

Works  of  art  are  peculiary  unfitted  for  verbal  criticism ;  and  the 
names  of  the  artists  engaged  are  the  best  criteria  of  excellence : 
we  shall  therefore  do  little  more  than  extract  from  the  first  Part 
a  brief  statement  of  the  proposed  contents  of  this  publication. 

*  The  drawings  are  by  James  Stnart  and  Nicholas  Revett*  Fstnten 

smd  Architects ;  William  Pars,  Travelling  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  ;  Wille?  Heveley,  £sq«> 
Architect;  C.  R.  Ryley,  and  Sir  F.  L.  Cnantrey,  ft. A.  Engravea 
hy  Aliamet,  Basire,  Baxter,  Blake>  Grigniou,  HaO,  Landseer,  Kfoses, 
Newton,  Sharp,  Sktltou,  Smith,  StotSeu'd,  R  A.,  Strange,  Taylor, 
Walker,  Woollett,  &c. 

*  The  following  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  subjects  in  readiness, 
-w  in  preparation  for  this  Work,  exdnsive  of  those  not  yet  actually 
commenced. 

'  About  a  dosen  views  of  the  edifices  whence  these  subjects  have 
been  obtained ;  several  as  restored  by  Stuart,  shewing  the  original  si- 
tuation of  the  sculpture  on  their  pediments,  friezes,  metopes,  <Src, 

*  Upwards  of  1(K)  plates  from  the  metopes,  friezes,  and  pediments 
of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens. 

'  Thirty  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens. 

*  Five  trom  the  Temple  of  Pandrosos,  at  Athens. . 

*  Two  from  the  Temple  of  Aglanros,  formerly  at  Athens,  new  to- 
tally fli  stroyed. 

'  Kine  from  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  or  Tower  of  AndnMMs 
Cyrrestes,  at  Athens. 
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'  Twentv-scTen  from  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lj'sicriktes^ 
qu^ntiy  called  the  Lanthorn  of  Demosthenes,  at  Atli 
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'  Three  from  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thruii)  lluji,  ul  Alht-us. 

*  Eight  from  the  edifice  called  the  Incuitadaj  at  SaloDicha. 

'  And  a  Iflfge  number  from  Tarioas  ooureei, — cameoej  medals^  hotts, 
baan-ralievi,  sepulchral  vases,  altars,  ioacriptfonsj  architectural  19e* 
tiuU  and  omamentoi, 

'  The  whole  forming  a  matchless  collection  of  exquisite  examples 
for  the  student  of  the  fine  arts,  of  pictorial  authorities  for  the  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  antiquity  which 
can  excite  the  attention  and  eng^  the  investigation  of  the  dilet- 
tante. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  «f  the  eneravings  in  Flsrts  I.  and  IL  . 

*  Part  I.  Theseus,  as  usually  obsignated ;  or  Hercules,  accord- 
ing to  Visconti;  from  the  eastorn  pediment  <>f  the  Temple  of  IVFinerva, 
at  Athens:  engraved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir 
F.  L«.  Chantroy.  Thb  statue  is  numbered  93  in  the  Elgin  Saloon, 
Sritish  ilkluseum. 

'  Statue  of  Helen;  Irom  the  Inosntada  at  flahmicha.  Bngtaved 
hf  Jehn  Hall*  ikm  a  drawing  by  Jiunes  Stuart. 

*  Basso-relkfe^  Zephyru4»  the  West  Wind ;  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds,  at  Athens*  Engraved  by  R.  Strangs,  from  a  drawing  by 
James  Stuart. 

*  Equestrian  Figures,  from  the  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
Elgin  Saloon,  54,  cast.  Engraved  ni  outline  by  T.  iiaxter,  from  a 
drawing  by  William  Pars. 

'  Beaso-rtlfieTo^  from  the  western  friese  of  the  Parthenon.  Elgin 
Salooii»  58,  cast  By  the  same  artists. 

«  Part  11.  View  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Temple  of  Mincrrti, 
at  Athens,  as  it  appeared  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  sculpture 
by  the  FrtI  of  Elgin.  JE^iigraTed  by  D.  Lerpiniere,  from  a  drawii^ 
by  William  Pars. 

'  Head  of  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Chariot  of  Night ;  from  the 
eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon*  Elgin  Moeo,  98.  Engraved 
by  Mr.  Issae  Taylor,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrey,  R.A. 
(IWsketehes.) 

'  Sculpture— Combat  of  Greeks  and  Persians ;  from  the  tnt%e  of 
the  Temple  of  Aglauros.  Elgin  Saloon/ 160,  161.  ,  Engraved  by 
W.  Shnrp,  from  a  drawing  by  W.  Pars. 

'  Eqii*  strian  Figures,  from  the  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
Elgin  Saloon,  56,  cast.  Engraved  by  T.  Baiter,  fim  a  drawing  by 
W.  Pars. 

'  P^eles;  from  a  terminal  bust  in  the  Townleian  Collection,  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Engraved  by  John  HaU,  from  a  drawing  by  C.  B. 
Ryli^/ 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  scarcely  rival  this  work 
in  extreme  cheapness:  a  flttost  praiseworthy  item  ia  lavour  a 
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work  intended  for  students:  at  the  same  time  we  obeerre  tliat 
fine  «litimi  in  ooiombier  qntrtOt  will  fonn  •  rerj  splendid 
work. 

]*|     M_.         _  ■  -    -  -  -  .  -  I  ■  

Art.  IX.  Ministerial  Solicitude  and  Fidelity.  A  Farewell  .*>crmon, 
addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Hollaud  Chapel,  North  Brixton, 
June  21,  1835,  with  a  brief  History  of  the  Autiior^s  Connexion 
with  that  Plaee  of  Wonihip.  By  John  Styles,  D.D.  8vo.,  pp.44. 
London,  1835. 

Tl^E  hold  ourselves  fairly  ezcuied  hem  noticing  single  ser- 
monsy  for  we  doubt  whether  even  our  powerml  aid  would 
ensure  their  sale.  Farewell  Sermons,  Ordination  Sermons,  Funcrnl 
Sermons,  are  very  proper  t1iin<Ts  ;  and  it  may  often  Ije  fitting  and 
expedient,  to  submit  thein  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  press;  but  the 
public,  in  these  busy  times,  cannot  be  expected,  or  at  least  cannot 
very  easily  be  induced,  to  take  mucli  more  interest  in  such  vpha- 
meral  publications,  than  in  a  paragraph  of  a  newspaper. 
confess  at  once,  tlicn,  that  our  motive  for  noticing  this  FarcA^tll 
AddrcBs  is  supplied  by  the  contents  of  the  Postscript.  The 
Author,  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  and  writers  of  the  day.  has 
been  brought  into  difficulties  through  not  duly  considering  the 
Hdmonition  contained  in  a  text  which  is  to  be  found  in  Luk?  xiv. 
88.  *  He  buUt/  he  tells  us,  '  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,'*  but 
h^  finrgol  to  consult  the  sister  virtue,  Prudence;  and  she  bas 
mwned  upon  the  wdl-meant  and  public-spirited  enlmiise. 
Holland  Chapel  ptoyed  a  failuie.  It  abioibea  fim-fiiUia  cr  the 
Freadi«r*«  income,  and  left  him  to  support  himself  ftoni  bis  pii> 
▼ate  resources,  and  by  hit  Uteianr  labour.  The  cauaea  of  uis 
fiuluse  are  tbiia  ingenuoiialy  esfdamed. 

*  In  the  first  place,  considering  the  state  of  the  iieigiibourhood,  the 
chapel  wan  much  too  capacious  and  costly  to  insure  a  sufficient  number 
of  hearers  of  a  decided  character  and  of  adequate  ability  to  sustain  the 
i^enht  of  its  expenditure^  Had  it  been  a  bntden  less  onasoos,  I 
mi^ht  have  triumphed  over  the  fickleness  and  fluetoataon  of  a  popu- 
lation that  was  subject  to  perjpetual  change.  In  the  next  plaoe^  as  I 
had  taken  the  whole  resjMnsibihty,  the  management  of  the  temponHties 
of  80  large  an  undertaking  was  incompatible  with  my  spiritual  duties; 
and  as  1  was  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  "learned  spirit  of  human 
dealing/'  I  was  unequal  to  a  task  which  I  ought  never  to  hiive  imposed 
upon  myself.  I  had  embarked  property,  and  few  were  willing  to 
sBsie  with  me  any  part  of  the  nsk.  J  iras  generously  assisted  by 
indiridoalsj  and  the  congregation,  mere  than  eaee,  esme  Ibrward  -▼cry 
Itberslly  to  my  aid  j  bnt  debts  aocumuhiiedy  and  ftelinff  the  deiieacy  oc 
my  sltnatien«  1  feared  if  I  picssed  leo  often  upon  Sie  resenreae  «f 
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others,  T  should  be  charged  with  being  idBah  and  «li<re>mfy,-**Mi 
imputation  which  I  drendod  to  i/icur. 

*  But  my  greatest  error,  and  to  which  I  mainly  attribute  the  dis- 
astrous result  which  hm  broiU(bt  me  so  painfull?  before  tlic  public, 
WUB  the  intfodnctiii&.c^  dia  I^ingr  of  the  dmioi  of  Bnglmcfintoa 
^stem  of  wotehip  which  oug^t  toJiaTe  been  madrad  by  a  definite  and 
cfeeiaTe  character.   My  motive  in  doing  thie»  wtm  to  oondliate  thit 
great  majority  of  the  residents  around  me,  who  were  attached  to  the 
forms  of  the  Episcopal  Kstsiblishment  ;  I  acted  under  the  advice  of 
others,  in  wht^  jiidi^nicnt  1  liad  conhdencc.    But  ftillibility  is  the 
character  of  all  human  decisions ;  what  might  have  been  reasonable 
and  expedient  jfifty  years  ago,  the  spirit  of  the  times  no  longer  reouired. 
I  thns  placed  myself  in  a  ftlae  poaition  witb  Chnrdunen  ana  Die- 
aenters,  and  especially  with  my  dissenting  brethren.    Churchmen  to 
whom  an  evangelical  ministry  wae  indispensable^  eoold  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege within  the  pale  of  their  own  Kstablishment ;  and  Dissenters, 
though  they  attended  a  chapel  where  the  Liturgy  was  used,  declined 
uniting  themselves  in  very  close  fellowsliip  with  a  minister  whom  their 
prciudices  represented  as  so  far  departing  from  the  simple  worship  of 
thor  iatbm.  By  eome  I  have  been  aoenaed  of  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
dple ;  bttt  1  was  not  less  a  Dissenter  because  I  adopted  the  Liturgy, 
nor  was  my  praotice  In  tiiis  respect  really  at  variance  with  my  wxdtings. 
Of  this  I  cuuld  not  convince  my  assailants,  and,  therefore,  permitted 
them,  unmolested,  to  reiterate  their  ctMisures.    I  may,  however,  be 
aiiowed  to  say,  that  I  have  been  misunderstood— I  will  not  add  mis- 
represented, ror  that  would  impugn  the  motives  of  some  whom  I  know 
to  be  conscientious,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  profoundest  respect. 
The  ea^pedient  haa  failed,  and  I  tmst  It  will  never  be  repeated.  The 
Litiinnr  is  a  noble  eomposition — it  breathes  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety, 
bat  iSssenters  do  not  need  it ;  and  by  introducing  it  into  their  poUia 
services,  they  encroach  upon  that  mone  which  is  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  which  is  their  appropriate  distinction.  Perhaps,  as  another  reason 
why  my  ministry  at  Holland  Chapel  has  failed  to  attract  many  who 
might  have  cordially  availed  themselves  of  it,  the  caiumuies  to  which 
f  have  mere  than  once  reftrred,  may  not  have  been  wjltbont  tb^  In* 
iuenoe.'  Character  is  nsefalnem ;  and  the  good  and  yirtuons  portloa 
of  the  community  should  be  more  on  their  guard  against  slanoer,  ea-. 
peeially  as  it  affects  the  repotation  of  ministeiev  than  against  any  other, 
vice-' 

We  have  transcribed  this  explanation,  not  merely  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  a  calumniated  man,  but  because  we  deem  it  important 
that  these  facts  should  be  placed  in  their  true  light,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  general  questions  which  at  prcbeut  arc  agitating  the 
public  mind.  A  -mean  and  ungenerous  triumph  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  allenadon  of  this  Chapel  from  the  Dinenten;  mid 
Its  late  minister  has  been  made  the  butt  of  gross  penonal  at> 
taeka  Iron  party  writera  in  whoae  eyes  bis  nonconibEiDity  is  hit 
real  and  only  ofiPcnoe.  We  decline^  fat  obvious  xeasonsi  ^ii^ 
into  the  pnidentialqiieituni;  but  auely  iio  tmaU  eoiiildenftuni  ii 
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due  to  a  num  wii<>  cim  mftke  the  loibwiog  appeal  to  the  reLigiiMit 

pubiiL. 

*  I  have  l>e<*n  n  minister  of  the  gos|)el  thirty-four  years,  and  am  now 
in  my  fiffv-fourth  rear.  Four  phices  of  worship  hare  hotu  built 
utitler  niy  auspices,  and  as  many  coiigregati<ms  raised  by  my  labour:*. 
Stor  tw#«f  dieieplMet^  Wmk  Cqwm md  Br^^itoo,  I  ooDeeled mbcnre 
ti  tbownd  poora  finm  iht  nUgkms  paUic  The  fmirtli^  Hulkiid 
€1uipel>  bjits  entire  tmprudttcUyenw,  has  eoitiiie  ^£3800,  and  twdlT« 
yetrs*  unwearied,  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  retaining  that  chapel,  un- 
succe^iful  exertions  ;  yet  hnve  the  moml  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
nefghbtMirh<Kid  been  nianv  and  signiil,  nor  are  they  yet  lost.  The  ele- 
ments of  a  large  and  prosperous  religious  interest,  to  be  ^tablisheti 
on  congregational  principles^  are  ai£ntiy  but  powerfully  worldog. 
Daring  the  whole  of  my  puUie  life*  I  liBve  adhered  strictly  and  etr- 
nestly  to  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth.  The  London  Blissionary 
and  other  Societies,  hare  received  all  the  support  that  my  little  influ- 
ence emild  obt  iin  for  t^rm.  I  hare  publishea  mnnv  \'rvl?imes,  and  my 
leisure  hour«  iiavc  been  devoted  to  adranclng  the  inHuence  of  true 
religion  through  the  medium  of  our  literature  ;  whilr  all  the  pecuniarv 
ad^'antages  I  have  derived  from  these  various  undertakings  have  been 
eoBseented  to  the  tuae  eraae.  I  eoaM  idd  miidi  inofe.  Let  wej 
oalumaiatora  and  tradncera  aoy  half  aa  rnndi.  What  I  hare  written, 
I  trust  n-ill  be  underatood  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  aaOM  apirit 
which  influenced  an  apo*?tle,  when  ho  was  provoked,  to  say,  "  I  am  a 
fool  in  iiloiying;"  and  with  him  I  trust  I  can  add,  **  God  forbid  that 
I  siuuihl  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus  my  liord,  by  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 
'  ^  While  I  thus  fearlessly  vindicate  my  cause  before  men,  I  hnmUe 
wjt^S  befcie  Oed*  Aflictlona  atite  not  out  tile  dnat  %  a  cahiiititf 
teeh  as  haa  he&Uen  me,  moat  be  intended  by  an  infinft^y  wise  «na 
gracious  Being  to  teach  some  aalntary  lesson,  and  to  accomplish  aeme 
important  object :  whnt  thut  lesson  is,  I  trust  I  shall  be  aide  tn  lenm  : 
ana  whatever  arc  the  designs  of  an  invcnitaliK/  iirovidencc  with  regard 
to  my  future  destination,  it  is  my  comfort  to  Know  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  God, — that  in  his  dispensations  he  is  most  kind  when  most 
ierere- that  the  mercy  wbldi  iniieti  wound  will,  in  dne  time,  heal 
it^and  that  upon  theae  who  trust  In  fain,  in  the  datleest  hour  he  wOl 
erase  light  to  rise/ 

We  shall  not  add  a  word,  except  to  express  our  satisfaction  at 
bcariBg,  that  a  new  clMipel  of  less  costly  dimensions  and  arcbi- 
teotwe  is  wm  rising  ia  the  inmiediate  peighbooriiiiod»  the  ex- 
pense of  mc^ang  whifih  is  idrtiidy  ia  gmt  meMore  puraded  ftr^ 
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TKATXU.  We«t  ladio*^     V>y  Dr.  Madden,  Author 

Uiiers  from  BrussaU.  in  the  Summer  °^  "II*''!^^"  ^Slf^ilSf'  ^iHi 

ui  ISiJo.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Thoroid.    In  port  9w%  with  a  ITrtS  J^WSgroTrilMlfl 
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Art.  I.    Slavery  in  Atnefica :  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and 

Tendency  of  the  Americou  Colonization  anH  the  Am«»ric:in  Anti- 
Slavery  hocictios.  By  William  Jay.  With  an  Introduction  to 
this  Edition  by  8.  11.  Cox,  D.D.,  late  of  New  York,  and  now  Pro* 
fessor  of  Sacred  Litaratore  in  Auburn  GoU^e.  Edited  by  John 
MoriMD,  D.D.   IShno.  pp.  uciv^  198.   Lobdon,  1835. 

TITDGFj  jay,  the  Author  of  this  exposure  of  the  true  cha- 
ractcr  of  American  Slavery  and  Anti-ne«Trc)isin,  is  well  known 
in  the  Atlantic  States  as  an  accomplished  jurist,  an  elegant  scho- 
lar, and  a  man  of  the  hif?hest  character.  He  inherits  no  mean 
name,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Johu  Jay,  LL.D.,  the  se- 
cond president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  statesman  of 
greftt  eelebrity,  and  mie  of  the  fiitlim  of  American  independenoe* 
His  son,  the  judge,  is  a  pious  EpiscopaHiii;  a  sect  which  in 
America,  as  with  us,  is  not  very  apt  to  take  the  lead  in  Tiolent 
movements.  A  work  proceeding  from  an  individual  occupying 
this  high  standing  conld  not  fail  to  produce  an  immediate  and 
fiowerftil  impression.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Cox  states,  that  it  cir- 
culates in  America  with  a  rapidity  that  is  extraordinary.    '  Even 

*  hostile  booksellers  are  beginning  to  like  it  for  the  sake  of  trade.' 
It  has  opened  the  rye«  of  not  a  few  ;  aiul  v,  ill,  on  tliis  side  of 
the  great  water,  remove  every  rcmainnig  vcbti^e  of  delusion  upon 
the  suhject.  l)r  Cox,  who  has  transmitted  it  for  publication  in 
this  coumry,  speaking  officially  as  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence ot"  the  American  Aiui-Slavcry  Society,  assigns 
among  other  reasons  for  wihlung  it  to  be  widely  circulated  here, 

*  that  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  British  Europe  roay^  be  di- 

*  rected  wisely  and  engaged  steadily  in  hehalf  of  ^e  suflering  and 
*•  the  dumb;  ^  and  *  that  ibe  mother  country  may  be  encouraged 
'  in  still  fbrther  achievements  in'  the  cause  of  universal  freedom 
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*  and  the  moral  elevation  of  the  ipeeies,  by  the  evidence  afforded 
'  that  her  noble  example  is  talismanic  and  electric  in  it<;  influence 
'  on  the  daucrhter  country,  though  followin*?  m  lier  path  too 
'  tardily,  It'iud  passihus  teqriis.''  Dr.  Cox  is  himself  well  known 
and  affectionately  remembered  in  this  country.  No  visiter  from 
his  native  shores,  since  Dr.  Mason,  has,  we  believe,  left  a  stronger 
impression  of  his  intellectual  endowments,  catholic  spirit,  and 
fervent  piety.  We  believe  we  may  date  from  hia  visit  to  Eng- 
land a  very  important  advance,  however,  in  his  self-emancipation 
from  the  prejudices  of  caste  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
Since  his  return,  he  has  stood  forward  apostohcally  and  heroically^ 
in  defence  of  the  claims  of  his  coloured  Christian  brethren;  and 
has  suffered  much^  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  before 
for  daring  to  umtSl  the  iMWoaal  prejudioea  of  his  ooiuitiyaeiL 
We  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  has  been  called  to  fill  so  honour- 
able and  important  an  office  in  one  of  ihe  moatTaliiable  ooUegiale 
insdtadona  n  Ameriea.  Dr.  Meiiaon,  die  Enslieh  Editor^  an- 
nouneea  hia  intention  to  devote  the  prooeeda  of  ihe  tale  of  the 
Volume  to  founding  a  scholarship  in  Autaum  College  for  the  pro* 
fesdonal  education  of  coloured  candidates  for  the  sacred  office. 
We  cordially  wish  that  the  sale  nay  be  niflENaent  to  allbtd  prafiti 
applicable  to  so  appropriate  a  purpose. 

All  this  ia  by  way  of  introduction;  but  what  need  we  tay 
more?  It  is  a  book  which  can  stand  in  need  of  no  forther  re- 
commendation, and  the  contents  of  which  we  are  anxious  that 
our  readers  should  make  themselves  ac(|uainted  with  by  actual 
perusal.  Having  receptly  gone  so  fully  into  the  subject,  in  re- 
viewing Mr.  Abdy's  Joum^,  (whose  statements,  by  the  way,  are 
ftilly  sustained  by  the  more  compact  evidence  comprised  in  this 
volume,)  we  feel  m  some  danger,  in  pursuing  the  discussion^  of 
failing  into  a  repetition  of  former  remarks. 

Our  object,  in  that  article,  however,  it  may  be  recollected,  was 
not  so  much  to  portray  American  Slavery  in  its  true  colours,  as 
to  expose  the  criminality  and  absurdity  of  that  malignant  anti- 

£athy  which  is  cherished  by  the  whites,  and  fostered  by  the  Co- 
tnisation  Society,  against  aU  Americans  of  mixed  breed.  This 
we  ittttil  etill  x^gM#  aa  the  wont  feature  of  the  American  dw- 
racter.  It  ia  a  more  gratoitoua  inault  to  homan  natm  and  te 
Creator,  than  the  holdmg  of  man  in  bondage;  it  ia  a  more  direol 
oontiayention  of  the?  fundamental  principle  of  political  equplity 
upon  which  ihe  American  Bepubuc  waa  haaed;  and  it  la  the 
principal  support  of  Slavefy  itself.  We  unfeignedly  rejoice  lo 
find  Dr.  Cox  apeaking  H)ut  thua  iiohly  upon  thia  point  in  fala  In- 
troduction to  tne  preeent'^lrork, 

<  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  the  whob  lyatan  of  oppremon*  aa 
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organised  and  cstablishad  evoy  where,  bat  aqpadallj  in  mj  mrtk 
eoonlry— and  America* 

 With  all  thy  faults 

I  love  tiiee  stUli  my  oonntry  1"-^ 

dependiiy  for  the  pivut  uf  its  supuort  and  its  movements*  on  the  car- 
dinal point  of— GniiOini!  Although  oar  own  cadavenms  white,  the 
taunted  albeaeence  ef  the  European  or  Cmicasian  race,  is  the  dlstine> 
tiou  of  a  small  minority,  and  certainly  not  the  original  or  standard 
complexion  of  the  species,  yet  we  make  it  the  criterion  and  the  paragon 
of  au  that  humanity  ought  to  be,  and  deny  almost  the  identity  <>f  the 
species,  when  its  millions  and  its  hundreds  of  millions  vary  on  a 
graduated  scale  of  imperceptible  changes^ 

**f1iiili  iniMHinisoiAiiinglntoAader 

from  the  European  while  to  the  Asiatic  Lrown  ;  the  Australian  taivny, 
the  American  red,  and  the  African  black.    But  still  all  are  jiivn,  and 
of  one  blood.    And  do  we  hate  our  brother  for  being  what  Goi>  mads 
Bin  ?   Diabolical  impietv !  Witness,  all  Nature  and  all  reason,  that 
tiiia  ia  bating  God  bimsuft— hating  him  in  the  works  of  his  hand  I 
oppressing  a  fellow-creature  for  the  act  of  the  Creator ;  piling  cruelty 
and  privation  on  his  devoted  body  and  soul,  because  God  mnoe  him  of 
a  hue  different  from  our  own !    Is  it  credible  that  if  thev  were  all 
vhite,  all  blanched  by  an  act  of  God,  in  a  Jtiomcid,  i/i  tlie  tiviukling  of 
itn  ctftf  that  they  could  be  retained  slaves  any  lonm:r?  that  their 
ri^bto  should  be  wIMj  annihilated  ?  their  dignity  as  God*s  nnfl«e  and 
his inuBortal  ofli^i^  ntterly  denied?   Abb  thby  msn? — ^ftis  is 
the  question  ftr  men  to  answer.   If  they  are,  there  is  no  .other  quea* 
tion.    If  they  are,  who  cares  for  the  height  of  their  stature  or  the  hue 
of  their  skin,  or  the  number  of  d^rees,  on  the  average,  in  their  na- 
tional facial  angle,  or  the  quality  of  their  hair,  or  the  form  of  their 
features,  or  their  lineage  from  Cush  and  Ham,  instead  of  Shem  or 
Japhet  ?  or  even  for  the  fietct  that  their  stolen,  and  abused,  and  infi- 
nitely-injured anowtcffs  once  Hved  in  hither  Aftloa?   I  ftar  that  nuU 
Hons  of  white  men  will  aettudfy  lose  their  touls,  by  reascn  of  the  deHU 
iahness  of  their  antipathy  to  a  coloured  brother  of  the  species ;  since 
without  loving  him  ivhoin  he  hath  seen,  with  an  affection  precisely 
identical,  how  can  one  love  God  whom  he  hath  $oi  seen  ?    There  is 
nothing  in  the  universe  more  impossible— nothing  more  tremendous  1 
—Repent,  O  Earth  V   pp.  xviii,  six. 

The  Intendty  and  violence  of  this  nalignant  fbdSog  towards 
the  free  coloured  population  arc  of  comparMiTely  recent  date  in 
America.   Lafa^^ette,  Judge  Jay  tells  as,  *  renuaked«  in  his  last 

*  visit,  with  astonishment,  the  a^avation  of  the  prejudices  against 

*  the  blacks  ;  and  stated  that,  m  the  revolutionary  war,  the  olack 

*  and  white  soldiers  messed  ttjgethcr  without  hesitation."  As  it  is 
of  recent  growth,  so  it  sprang  up,  and  is  still  found  operating  in 
full  force  only  in  the  Northern  States.   This  is  a  very  remarkable 
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crrcumsiancc,  tliotigh  nusceptiblc  of  easy  explanation.  In  the 
slnvp-lioldlng  States,  tlic  imaginar}'  physical  barriers  between  the 
two  races  are  levelled  by  a  tyrannical  licentiousness  ;  and  the 
j)n  indices  of  the  white-skinned  Yankees  are  laughed  at.  Fear 
dictates,  in  the  South,  tlnxse  banguinary  laws  enacted  against  ilie 
coloured  population,  bond  and  free  ;  wliile  in  the  North,  no  ^wch 
j>lea  of  political  expediency  or  personal  safety  can  palliate  tlie 
insolence  of  legislation.  The  fact  is,  that  the  C  olonizalion  So- 
ciety itself^  if  not  the  originator  of  this  feeling  a^nst  the  coloumf 
popvlatbn,  has  c<nitribQted»  more  tlwii  iBything  elee«  to  tettr 
and  a^navate  it;  both  by  excunng  and  justifying  the  oppreasian 
of  tbenee  negroes,  opon  the  iprooM  of  the  prejauoe  wbicn  it  has 
worked  upon,  and  by  giving  birth  to  fresh  enactments  of  the  most 
intolerant  deacripCioR.  Judge  Jay  oxptevly  states,  and  adduces 
ample  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  persecution  of  the  free  blacks 
is  mainly  inflicted  by  Colonizationists  tfiemselyes,  and  by  those 
State  legislatures  that  have  adopted  the  views  and  supported  the 
policy  of  thrit  Sorietv.  *  The  Colonizationists  arc  themselves 
^  mainly  tlic  cause  of  the  oppression  and  dcgradatioa  of  the  free 
'Uacfes; 

'  In  no  instance,  perhaps/  he  prooseds  to  say>  '  has  oolonisation  bad 
so  dirtct  and  obvious  an  influenee  in  augmenting  the  injuries  and  op- 
pression of  this  nnhapny  race  as  in  Connecticut.  To  that  State  have 
good  men  hmg  rejoiced  to  hnik  as  to  a  bright  pattern  of  a  Christian  re- 
pnlflic.  Tht  r*'  fli«'v  hrlu'IJ  politiciil  liluTty  in  its  highest  p'^rfiH^tion, 
and  ho  divested,  by  the  intluciicu  of  religioUj  of  thu^e  irregularities  of 
conduct  which  too  often  attend  it,  that  the  State  was  proverMalty  (Bs- 
tinguished  as  "the  land  of  steady  habits/'  In  no  part  of  tbe  world 
were  the  blesHings  of  education  more  highly  valued  or  more  generally 
diffused.  I'^hu  Colonization  Society  had  there  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people,  nnd  had  fuiind  in  Connecticut  divines  and 
politicianii.  and  in  tbe  ri^ligiuub  j)eriodiculs  of  Kcw-IIaveu*  aealous  and 
able  champiiins 

.  *  The  city  of  New- Haven  had  been  long  alike  distinguished  for  its 
literary  institutions*  and  for  the  sobriety  and  niety  of  its  Inhabitants. 
It  is  not,  thereforCr  sarprising,  that  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential  of  our  coroured  citiaens  were  led  to  believe  that  New- 
Maven  would  l>e  a  proper  sitr  frir  a  school  for  their  children,  and  that 
such  a  sehf'ftl  would  there  find  generous  patrons.  In  1  I ,  n  con-' 
vcntifm  was  lu  ld  iu  Philadelphia  of  delegates  from  tbe  free  coluuied 
peoole  in  other  States^  and  it  was  (letcrudncd  that  an  cffurl  should  be 

Diaoe  to  raise  {buds  for  '*  a  Collegiate  school,  on  f  be  maimel-labour 
system."  A  committee  was  appdnted  to  carry  tbe  plan  hfto.esosttCiBa. 
This  committee  pubBdied  in  Fhlladelpbia  '*  an  appeal  to  the  benevo- 
lent;" in  which  they  stated  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  school,  on 
aceotint  of  the  difficulty  which  crvlonrod  children  eT?p^n<»?rced  i>t  gain- 
intr  admiwion  into  ordinnrv  si  iinii:iri«v^,  or  mechanical  establishments; 
auii  liutt  Ihe  proptised  seuunury  wouid  he  iocated  at  ^ew-UaveUj  and 
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"  <^itablibhed  on  the  self-supporting  system^  so  ihut  tlw  student  nmy 
cultivate  habits  of  industry,  and  obtain  a  useful  mechanical  or  ugricuL 
imrtdvniemim,  while  pnrraiiMr  dwdcil  ttiidiM," 

'Toe  edoMtwn  c$  eoloiired  yeath  was  paUicly  countmaaoed  hr 
several  distinguished  divines  of  Pniladelpbui ;  and  J^l^shops  White  aiw 
Onderdonk,  and  the  Bev.  Doctors  M'AuIey,  Bedell,  and  Kly,  guve 
t}i<'  committee  writtoji  cortificatcs  of  their  approbation.  liittle,  :ilas, 
(lid  these  gentlemen  auticij)ttte  the  feeling  this  cfl^rt  would  excite 
among  the  Christians  of  New-IIaven.  No  soonor  had  intelligence  of 
the  intended  school  reached  that  city,  than  the  uiayui  iiuiumoncd  a 
town-meeting,  to  take  into  conaiderafcion  a  adieme,  said  to  be  in 
progren,  for  the  estaUisbnient  in  this  city  of  a  colleBe  for  the  education 
of  coloured  youth.**  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  Wi  September, 
1831 ;  and  it  was  ^resolved  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen*  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  FVccmen  of  the  city  of  New-IIaven,  in  dty-meeting  assenihled, 
that  we  will  resut  the  cstaMishTnent  of  the  ])r(»p()S4'd  college  in  this 
place  hy  every  lawful  nii  aiis.  '  This  resolution  was  preceded  by  a 
preiinilile,  stating  that,  **  in  conuection  with  tliis  establish uicut,  the 
immediate  aboliliou  of  slavery  In  tlie  United  States  is  not  only  reconi* 
■ended  «ttd  eMMwaeed  bj  the  advoeatea  of  the  pru|)osed  ooUege,  but 
demanded  as  a  right/'  and  that  the  propagation  of  scnttmeots  fovour- 
able  to  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves,  in  dUrtgard  of  the  civil 
iasiitutiona  of  tlie  States  to  which  they  belong,  and,  as  auxiliary  there* 
to,  the  con  temporal  I  eons  founding  <>f  cnllrges  for  educating  fj>lo«red 
people,  is  an  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  other  States,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged." 

*  That  the  education  of  coloured  citizens  in  Connecticut  is  an  un- 
wamntable  interference  with  the  internal  osnoerna  of  other  l^tes, 
and  that  the  friends  of  the  proposed  eoll^  ever  recommended  tiie  im- 
mediste  emancipation  of  slaves  an  dimregwd  of  the  eivil  institutions  of 
the  SMem  to  which  they  hdong.  are  assertions  which  the  Ma]ror> 
Aldermen,  Common  Council,  and  Freemen  of  the  city  of  New-IIavcn, 
prudpTitly  pf^rniitted  to  rest  on  their  own  aiithenty»  without  adducing 
any  oiIkt  (.  vidence  of  their  truth. 

*  But  surelv  the  pious  aiul  rxcellent  Colouizati<Miists  of  New-Haven, 
who  are  so  anxious  to  civilize  tiie  natives  of  Africa,  must  have  been 
indignant  at  this  attempt  to  keep  Americans  in  agnorance,  Ahw,  in 
that  crowded  assembly,  there  was  hut  one  voice  raised  against  Its  un- 
holy resolution,  and  that  w  is  the  voice  of  a  decided  Anti-Colo- 
nizationist,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Jooelin;  while  one  of  the  public  advocates 
of  the  resolution  was  the  Kecretary  of  the  New-Haven  Committee  of 
Corrcspon(lenc«>  of  the  Anieri«»n  Colonization  Society. 

*  It  is  not  very  reputal)le  to  our  republicanism  and  religion,  that 
there  sh(mld  be  any  necessity  for  seminaries  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
such  of  our  fellow-countrymen  as  happen  to  have  darker  oompiexioni 
than  our  own ;  but  still  less  reputable  is  It,  that  the  very  persons  who 
would  make  the  loudest  outcry  against  the  admission  of  coloured 
vouth  into  our  colleges  should  thus  object  to  their  having  colleges  of 
their  own.  The  Colonization  party  in  Ne^v- Haven  couhl  have  pre- 
vented thiK  faigh-handcd  opprus»iou,  but  their  inliucuce  wati  exerU'd 
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nut  for,  but  agaiust,  the  iaiprovenient  and  elevatitm  of  their  ciuioured 

'  Unhappily  for  the  cfaaneter  of  Connecticat,  for  thit  of  our  com- 
mon comitry,  and  even  «f  Christianity  itself,  the  proeeedings  in  New- 

Haven  were  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  miUagea  on  jfUHiet, 
humanity,  and  the  r%hta  ni  fireeni«n.'   pp.  23^24. 

The  case  of  the  persecution  of  Miss  Crandall  lias  already  been 
brought  before  the  Britisli  public  by  Mr.  Abdy.  That  ],idy  bad 
for  some  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  female  boarding-bchool  at 
Canterbtuy,  Connecticuty  when  a  pious  young  person  of  colour 

tf^ed  far  admitiioD  into  the  tcshool,  wiui «  view  lo  qualify  her- 
§m  teaching  oolonred  dukben.  After  some  hentatian*  Mm 
Cnmdall  eonsented  to  leocive  lier»  bst  aopn  Hnnid  that  the  in* 
tmder  must  be  dkmiesed,  or  ber  school  be  Inelcen  up;  and  aiit 
then  resolved  to  open  a  mIiooI  excloBiyely  for  coloured  fpib.  The 
notice  of  this  intention  excited  a  prodigious  commotion  in  the 
town.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  to  avert  the  im- 
pending  calamity  ;  and  a  Mr.  Judson,  who  acted  as  clerk  to  the 
mectino^,  declared,  that,  *  should  tin-  school  p^o  into  operation,  their 

*  sons  and  daughters  would  be  for  ever  ruined,  and  property  no 

*  longer  safe' !  (  Such  were  the  consequences  which  were  to  resnilt 
from  the  collecting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  *  young  misses  of  colour 
in  a  boarding-scliool  f  Miss  Crandall  refused  to  retreat  from  the 
ground  she  had  taken  ;  and  what  was  now  te>  be  done  ?  ller 
opponents,  '  the  civil  authority  and  select-men  of  Canterbury  \ 
appealed  to  the  Amerieaa  Coknsatioii  Society ;  and,  badoed  fay 
its  influenoe,  they  at  lengtb  induced  the  State  kj^islatiire  to  pasi 
a  law  soppressnig  die  achool^  and  all  odMn  of  a  nmilar  diaraelsr, 
on  the  pretext,  as  alleged  in  the  preamble,  that  sncfa  '  literary 

*  institatioas  for  the  inatmctioii  of  coloured  persons '  wofold  tend 
to  attract  them  from  other  States,  *  to  the  t^fury  of  the  people' 
of  Connecticut.  Well  may  Judge  Jay  stigmatize  this  law,  which 
has  obtained  the  appropriate  title  of  *  the  Connecticut  Black  Act', 
as  '  an  Act  alien  to  the  habits,  tlie  character,  the  religion  of 
'  Connecticut ;  an  Act  which  neither  policy  nor  duty  can  vin- 

*  dicate';  an  Act  '  which  will  afford  its  authors  no  consolation  in 

*  the  prospect  of  their  iinal  account,  and  which  their  children  wiU 

*  blush  to  remember.' 

*  No  oiXMier  was  the  passbg  of  the  Black  Act  known  ia  GaatarbDry* 

than  this  triumph  over  justice,  humanity,  and  cunstitutional  libsftr>  waa 
cel^rated  by  a /eu  dejoie,  and  the  ringing  of  bells.    Nor  was  toe  act 

permitted  to  remain  a  Aom]  letter.  Miss  Crandall  was  priisecuted 
under  it^  and,  being  unable  iu  |>r(K!ure  bail,  was  cuniniittcd  to  prison. 
The  next  day  bad  wa^  ubtaincd  ;  and  she  returned  to  her  school. 
Well,  indeed,  might  the  public  presa^  with  some  memorable  exceptions. 
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execrate  the  Black  Act ;  and  well,  indeed,  might  Mr.  Jndson  feel  im- 
potient  under  the  ubioquy  that  w&a  failing  upua  him^  as  the  chief  in- 
gtigBtor  and  managsr  of  the  porieeiiidon.  A  friiBiid  In  nised  U  * 
frioid  indeed."  And  mm  wm  the  time  when  he  needed  and  reodved 
tiiat  ooontenanoe  for  which  he  had  appealed  to  the  Colonization  Se^ 
detjr.  It  was  not,  probablj>  expected  tiiat  the  managers  erf  the  parent 
Society  wonld  ofticinlly  notice  the  appeal ;  but  a  mode  was  devised,  on 
the  part  of  Connecticut  Colonizatiouists,  of  publicly  exprcssinf;^  their 
approbation  of  Mr.  Judson's  conduct.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
claration that  "  all  men  are  created  equal/'  and  a  few  days  after  Miss 
dandall'a  imprisonment,  the  Windham  County  Colonization  Society 
eaavened»  and  appointed  Mr.  Jndaon  tbehr  ofalor  and  agent,  thus  pnK 
deining  that  hm  waa  the  man  they  dd%hted  to  honour.  Another 
■MOie  to  the  appent  was  in  a  ftir  days  heard  from  New  York.  The 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  City  Colo- 
nization Society  is  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
and  its  columns  were  l<m(Uul  \vith  criminations  of  Miss  Crandall,  and 
yindications  of  the  Black  Act.  "The  iuhabitanU  of  Cimterburv** 
were  declared  to  be  ''as  ouiet,  peaceable,  humane,  and  iuutfen:>ive 
people  aa  ean  he  named  in  tne  United  States."  The  eonatitntiooaUty 
of  Jthe  Blade  Act  was  hroadly  niaintained>  and  it  was  averred  to  be 
jast  such  a  law  in  its  spirit,  if  not  in  its  piovisionsy  as  we  are  in  the 
constant  practice  of  enforcing  in  this  dty,  to  prevent  onr  charitable  in* 
stitutions  from  being  filled  to  ovcrflftwing  with  black  paupers  from  the 
South,  and  white  paupers  from  Europe.**  Of  the  ^ntleman  who 
drafted  the  Black  Act,  the  public  were  assured,  "  a  warmer  heart  than 
his  throbs  in  few  bosoms^  and  the  African  race  has  no  firmer  friend 
than  him." 

« On  the  IBd  of  Angos^  Miss  CfandaU  was  brought  to  trial.  The 
trim  with  which  she  was  chaiged  was  fully  proved.  One  of  the  wit* 
nsSMS  testified :  "  The  sehocu  is  usually  opened  and  dosed  with 
prayer ;  the  Scriptures  are  read  and  explained  in  the  school  daily ; 
portions  are  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils^  and  considered  part 
of  their  education/* 

*  The  orator  and  agent  of  the  Windham  Colonization  Society  opened 
the  case  on  the  part  uf  the  prosecution  ;  and  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  be- 
lievedj  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  been  th^  first  man  in  New 
Bngiand  to  propound  pnbUdy  the  doctrine,  that  free  eebmred  persons 
are  not  citizens.  This  doctrine  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
Black  Act,  since,  by  the  fisderal  Constitntion,  citiaens  of  one  State  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  all  the  States;  and  the 
Jilack  Act  prohibited  coloured  persons  from  other  btates  from  gcsng  to 
school  in  Connecticut — a  prohibition  palpably  unconstitutional,  if  free 
blacks  are  citizens.  The  presiding  judge  submitted  the  cause  to  the 
jurv  without  comment ;  and  some  of  them,  having  scruples  about  Mr* 
Juaaon*s  new  doctrine,  refused  to  agree  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  a 
new  trial  was  consequently  ordered.  In  the  ensuing  Octowr,  Miss 
Crandall  was  again  placed  at  the  bar,  while  the  vice-president  of  the 
New-Haven  Colonization  Society,  Judge  Daggct,  took  his  sent  on  the 
bench.  The  cause  agniiif^t  the'  defendant  was  again  argued  by  the 
Windham  Coionizatioxi  orator  and  agent ;  and  Ju^  Dagget,  warned 
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by  the  Mdl  oT^dM  pmofiUng  tM,  of  Ae  mntm^f  <rf  €nltg>tiy ng  tlw 

oQBscwaoM  of  Ui£  jury,  deUvwed  an  elaborate  c^ajqg^  Biwdy  iiM  oii|r 
isdge  eakfyed  uusk  an  opportunity  of  defending  the  poor  and  &tlMr« 
less,  of  doing  justice  to  the  afflicted  and  needy,  of  delivering  the  spoiled 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor.  The  merits  of  the  cause  turned  oo 
the  simple  question  whether  free  blacks  nre  citizens  or  not,  Wc  mi^ht 
have  presumed  lliut  a  judge,  aware  of  ids  M>lemn  responsi[)ilities,  woulil 
^ve  prepared  himself  for  the  decision  of  this  niomeutouii  que:itiuu  by 
ike  most  potlcait  oi^  tlraroni^  lenurcii.  On  tiio  opuuon  he  mi^^ 
fmommot  would  perlwM  rest  Iho  fntoto  ^duostioa,  MmtmU  firoedaM» 
aild>  not  unlikely,  eTerJostiQg'bapiNiMSs  of  mnltitodos  of  his  fcUsir 
meo.  Under  such  oirrnimstsnfon,  tho  public  faai  a  right  Woaqpeot  iktU 
he  ^vould  resort  to  every  source  of  information  ;  that  he  xvouhl  consult 
the  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen  and  jurists;  investigate  {he  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  rlijlits  of  these  people  ;  study  the  proccedinjis  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  them ;  and  bring  together  such  a  mass  of  f^icts, 
such  an  array  of  arguments,  as  would  prove  that  his  decinon,  whatever 
It  night  be,  was  the  issnk  of  osnsdcotisiis  iaijuiry^  mad  that  the  bendi 
was  devated  fior  abore  the  nrejodieeo  aad  paasioiis  which  had  hsoaght 
to  the  bar  an  innocent  and  benevoluit  female . 

'  The  judge  in  his  charge  expresses  himself  in  the  following  word^; : 
Aio  the  me  people  of  coloar  ottiaeos?  I  answer,  no! " '  pp.  31r-dl. 

.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  infamous  decision  was  given  from 
the  seat  of  judgement,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state.  If  ^ udi 
JHn  the  fiiet»  Ste  Ccnatlta^ii  of  ibe  United  StAtas  would  be  tlit- 
nwat  baiefid  and  iniindtoiia  tbat  waa  ewr  ,adoipled  fay  •  im 
poplo ;  and  it  would  be  •  righteous  retribution  that  shoidd  odb* 
jugate- these  haughty  whites  to  some  daifc-akinaed  conqueror. 
But  the  statement  was  a  base  eelunmy  upon  the  ftdien  of  Ame- 
rican freedom.  The  Constttution  of  the  United  States  is  not  the 
fbderatiTe  lie  which  this  wicked  judge  would  represent  it.  The 
Cokmisationists  are  the  liars.  Tne  proof  that  the  free  people  of 
oolonr  are  dtixens  by  the  constitution,  is  ample  and  indubitable. 
The  following  facta  are  opposed  by  Judge  Jay  to  the  nqspttve 
allegation. 

1.  The  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  proTides,  that 

the  fVee  inhabitants  of  these  States  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
While  these  Articles  were  under  consideration  in  Congress,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  l??^*  the  delegates  from  Souili  (^arolina 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  in  behnlf  of  their  State,  that,  in  Article  4, 
between  the  words  'free  inhabitants,'  white  shonld  l>e  inserted. 
Which  amendment  waa  negatived  by  the  dcrl.sinn  of  ei(//if  ASfafes 
against  two.  Ten  years  after  this  memorable  decision,  wlicn  the 
new  Constitution  was  formed,  this  clause  respecting  citizensliip  in 
the  several  States  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation,  without  any  altieration  aifectiug  the  rights  uf  colpureti 
eilisens. 
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a  Tfe  A0t«f  Cm^ffom  of  1792,  m^mm^  tbe  milituh^ 
Iii»vidw  fiir  dieewobBiRt  of  HceeiiMf  mile  cHiaeai. 

Si  An  Act  of  Congress  of  1808  foibids  Ae  importotion  of 
sny  negro*  wulatto*  or  oAer  pef»m  of  colour,  not  being  a  natiTe, 
%  dtizeti ,  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United  States,  &c 

4.  On  the  4ui  of  September,  1826,  Governor  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  addressed  a  letter  to  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
demanding  the  ironiediate  liberation  of  Gilbert  Horton,  a  coloured 
man,  ns^  a  citizen  of  tbe  State,  be  baving  been  imprisoned  in 
'  Washington  as  a  fugitn  c  shive.' 

5.  Im])rcs8ed  coloured  sailors  have  been  claimed  by  tbe  Na- 
tional GoN  crunieDt  as  ^  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  ^ ;  and  co- 
loured men  going  to  Europe  have  received  passports  from  the 
department  of  state,  certifying  that  they  were  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States. 

d  Tbe  proposed  coniritalaon  of  tiio  new  State  of  Missouri, 
when  snbmitted  to  Con{;re8s,  being  fi>nnd  to  contam  an  art&dc 
eidliding  coloiured  dtisens  from  coning  te  settle  in  that  State, 
sndb  article  was  deemed  by  the  House  or  Representatives  a  viola^ 
tion  of  the  national  compact,  and  that  body  relused  temeiTe 
Missouri  into  the  Union.  A  oomptomise  was  at  last  agreed  to ; 
and  the  Congress  admitted.  Missouri  on  the  express  condition, 
that  the  offensive  clause  in  her  constitution  should  never  author- 
ize a  law  by  which  any  Htis^pns  of  any  of  the  States  should  be 
exeliKkd  from  the  enjovment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nitics  fcccured  to  then)  bv  the  i'ederal  Constitution. 

7-  1"  every  State  of  the  Union,  a  native  free-born  negro  may 
legally  take,  hold,  and  convey  real  estate.  In  eight  or  ten 
Stiites,  tiree  negroes  have  the  right  of  suffrage :  in  others,  this 
privile^  is  denied  to  them ;  but  tliis  cannot  atilct  the  question  of 
their  citiiensbip  as  established  by  tbe  paramount  authority  of  the 
Fedeial  CSenstitntion,  of  which  anch  Tsstriotive  laws  are  a  eontna- 
wmion  and  infringement  In  dw  dchatca  of  the  New  York  Con^ 
Ycntton  of  1821,  on  the  onesClon  of  admitttnff  die  free  blacks-  to 
the  right  of  siilBsage,  no  nesitation  was  made  In  recognising  them 
to  be  dtiaens ;  and  Rufris  King  C  no  mean  authority^)  eonckided 
an  argument  in  their  behalf  with  thesa  woids:  *  As  certainly  as 

*  tbe  children  of  any  white  man  are  citisens,  so  certainly  the 
'  children  of  the  black  man  are  citizens. '  Further,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State,  the  Article  on  the  elcchve  franchise  con- 
tains a  clause  declaring,  that  no  man  of  colour,  '  unless  he  shall 

*  have  been  for  three  years  a  citizen  of  this  State/  shall  be  i  n- 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  voting.  And  in  the  statute-book  ot  the 
State,  a  ])articular  t>ath  is  provided,  to  be  tendered  to  the  n% 
loured  voter.  The  election  lawis  ot'  other  States  limit  the  right  of 
suiiirage  to  *  free  white  male  citixcna  \ 

8.  AaMmg  tbe  laws  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  one  prbhiltitisg 
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any  negro,  *  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,^  or  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  from  tarrying  in  the  C^Mihkmi* 
wealth  loiter  than  two  numUis. 

Sndi  is  the  dedsiTe  evidence,  in  lihe  ftoe  which  Judge 
Dagget,  to  his  everiastii^  infamy,  declared  that  free  negroes 
were  ^  not  styled  cittsens  either  in  the  laws  of  Congress  or  in 

*  those  of  any  of  the  States.'  Under  hb  direction,  a  Teidict  was 
ffhren  against  Miss  CrandalL  The  cause  was  then  removed  to 
we  Connecticut  Court  of  Errors,  where  aU  the  proceedings  were 
set  aside  on  technical  grounds.  Tired  of  the  ]aw''8  delay,  the 
Mod  peo|^  of  Canteibniv  delemined  iqion  ejecting  the  school 

a  summary  process ;  they  accordmgly  mobbed  toe  house  by 
night,  and  smashed-in  the  windows.  Such  was  the  treatment 
which  an  inoffensive  female  received  at  the  hands  of  these  en- 
lightened repubhcans  !  The  school  was  of  course  al>andoned;  and 
the  efibrts  of  the  admirers  of  the  '  benevolent  system  of  Colonia- 

*  ation   were  crowned  with  success. 

Judge  Jay  does  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  many  good  men 
belong  to  the  Colonization  Society;  and  had  there  not  been  some- 
thing specious  in  the  idea  of  facilitating  the  emigration  of  the 
Pariars  of  the  llcpublic,  it  would  not  have  imposed  upon  so  many 
philanthropic  individuals,  both  in  America  and  this  country. 
Although  the  motiyes  of  the  colonizationists  have  now  become  so 
toanapamti'-althoiigh  the  tedhie  enndsion  of  the  coloured 
spsemcn  to  the  pesmntial  shores  of  Gtdnea  is  now  openly  ad- 
▼ocatedy-'Still  the  fiwce  is  earned  on  by  certain  parties,  of  pre> 
tsQ^i^^  a  regard  fat  the  inteiestB  of  that  venr  dass  who  tie  the 
nctins  of  the  cruel  and  senseless  prejudice  Metered  by  the  no> 
moters  of  the  scheme.  Tlie  Cdoniaation  Herald,  issued  mm 
Elliott  Cresson^s  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia,  beaia  as  m  motto, 
'  Whatsoey^^e  wonld  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
^to  them.'  This  Is  scarcely  hypocrisy ;  it  is  sheer  efirontanr*  In 
a  Number  of  this  journal  now  befixre  us,  there  is  a  letter  from  a 
Dr.  Proudfit  to  Arthur  Tapnan,  Esq.,  President  of  ^e  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  in  which,  addressing  nim  with  the  salutation 
'  Kes])ected  I'nend,'  the  Doctor  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Co- 
lonization Society  and  the  Abolitionists  have  the  same  object  in 
view  ;  nor  can  he  disoover  ^  any  cause  for  collision  between  the 

*  two  Institutions.* 

'  We  all/  he  says,  'profess  to  be  equally  impressed  with  the  horrors 

of  slavery,  which  deprives  a  fellow-being  of  tnat  liberty  which  is  his 
**  birth-ritrht,"  and  tn  wln'c^i  Tie  is  nnalienablv  entitled  by  the  Author  of 
his  nature  ;  we  oquallv  {Ic]ilure  its  existence  in  our  own  coimtry,  as  an 
evil,  civil,  political,  and  moral,  and  calling  londlv  and  imperiously  for 
redress.  The  iriendii  of  each  Society  profess  to  regard  in  the  same 
light  the  efaanctsr  of  the  odhmked  man ;  that  he  is  the  ofispring  of  the 
same  Father  with  ooiaslfes;  that  he  is  waked  by  his  destor  OQ.Oie 
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cepedtlee  for  feUdty  io  the  fkymu  of  God,  or  niicry' under  the  cx- 
prawums  of  his  wrath ;  and  the  professed  design  of  each  associatMni  is 
to  "improve  the  oimdition  of  the  coloured  laoe."  Our  diversity  of 
sentiment  consists  principally  in  the  manner  and  time  of  effecting  this 
desirable  object.  You  sup[)ose  that  his  situation  is  to  be  improved  by 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  ;  it  is  our  opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  gradual  process  is  preferable^  and  that  tliis  end,  so 
devoutly  to  be  desired^  may  be  better  accomplished  by  colonizing  ;  by 
pMng  him  iii  a  8itiwtioii»  where  he  will  enioy^  without  enj  bridge- 
ment,  the  riehts  of  the  man  and  the  Christuai)  and  where  the  oomt 
of.  his  oompkxion  will  be  no  obstacle  in  his  pedi  to  promotion.  It  is 
also  our  opinion,  that  as  the  coloured  man  is  an  exotic  on  our  soil,  that 
as  the  boundaries  of  his  habitations  "  were  fixed  originally  by  his 
own  choice  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  there  is  perhaps  no  region  on 
the  globe  more  congenial  to  his  habits,  more  adapted  to  his  physical 
nature,  or  where,  by  the  native  buoyancy  of  his  mind,  he  might  attain, 
mpUeetuidlv  and  mmiXlf,  that  degree  of  devntioD  to  which  he  is  en- 
'tplea.  li  li  also  oar  opmion,  that  there  is  no  other  medinm  throi^^ 
which  we  may  with  more  facility,  or  greater  prospects  of  success,  un- 
dertake to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civuization  and  Christianity  through 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa,  than  by  the  instmmentali^  or  her  own 
ebildreu^  ooa?erted  a^d  restored  to  her  bosom.' 

CaBnehflimsfceaftistfaieinpo^  Dr.Kimidfit 
wM  knows  that  uiae  is  aoi  the  vaaolest  posMfaUiQf  of  tnaspstt-- 
ng  the  slnye  populate  of  the  United  SiMes  to  Aftica ;  no,  not 
the  least  wish  to  dimioM  the  slnve  population :  the  olgect  is  simply 
to  export  the  ledimdant  increase,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  value  of  tlw 
slnve.  The  opention  of  the  Colonization  scheme  is  to  perpetuate 
slavery,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  coloured  persons  that  are  not  slaves. 
If  the  climate  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  ^adapted  to  the 
^  physical  nature  of  the  negroes,  why  should  not  white  lahsnxm 
be  employed  there?  The  very  pretext  for  slave  labour  is  derived 
from  the  climate;  and  yet  we  arc  told  that  the  continent  of  AiHcn 
is  the  only  region  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  black  man,—* 
aye,  and  of  the  mulatto,  whose  relationship  to  the  European 
family  is  attested  by  every  feature !  Is  not  the  white  man  as 
much  an  exotic  as  the  black  man  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic? 
Mi^ht  it  not  be  fairly  retorted  upon  those  who  are  for  sending 
their  coloured  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens  home  to  Afidca, — 
Go  home  yourselves  to  Europe — or  Botany  Bay. 

In  this  same  letter  we  have  a  description  of  Liberia,  which 
represents  that  colony  as  more  than  Utopia  realized.  *  Where,' 
asks  Dr.  Troudfit,  *  among  all  the  millions  of  the  human  family , 

*  will  we  find  a  populmtion  more  pure ;  a  moral  atmoqdieio  more 

*  uncontaminated  and  healthful  ?   In  what  settlement  or  village, 

*  or  city  of  our  own  oountry,  dviliaed  and  Christianlaed  as  wo 

*  tcgjud  ouradvcSf  shall  we  see  a  larger  pfoportion  of  the  inhabiU 
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*  auU  appearing  openly  under  the  sUndatrd  of  the  CroflS,  and 

*  throwing  wound  then,  in  thw  daBy  lalerooiiiwwitiiaKliiiCihcry 
<  the  9pim4imr  of  ewry  graee^  hj  liTing  toberiy,  liiid  Ti^teoadT, 
*i»d  godly  br.  Fhiudfit  doei  not  |iefcem  that  his  groafy 
exa^erated  acoount  tdls  aa  rnudh  i^atnst  him  aa  to  him  ;  that 
it  a^rds,  indeed,  a  much  stronger  reason  for  sending  to  Liberia 
for  black  missionaries  to  teach  the  Ainettcaiia»  who  come  so  fitr 
behind  them  in  the  splendour  of  every  gisaoe,  than  for  dieffnrham 
the  United  States  of  the  elements  of  so  pure,  and  virtuous,  ana 
industrious,  and  godly  a  population  P  Ilut  then,  in  America, — 
no,  not  in  ^Vincrica,  but  in  a  certain  fet^ction  of  the  United  States, 

*  Nature  appears  to  have  iuter|K>i>ed  a  barrier  to  the  amalgamation 
*of  tht  tv.0  cfistt  s,  of  Itself  inRipernble."'  That  is  to  say,  X'lfnrf* 
forbidb  the  tuition  of  coloured  young  htdies,  the  offspring  of  in- 
tercourec  between  these  same  irreconcilcable  tastes.  It  was  Nature 
that  mobbed  Miss  Crandall's  house,  and  smashed  her  windows. 
Nature, — and  a  most  deviiirii  Nature  it  is, — dictates  die  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanitv,  and  the  wanton  pmecBfiaii 
of  those  whose  only  ofienoe  Is  the  colour  of  their  skin.  This  same 
Amerioan  Nature,  after  having  thrown  down  the  bairim  of  God^s 
Uwy  has  raised  up  the  '  insuperable  barrier '  of  political  caste^ 
for  which  the  Colonizationists  contend.  Politiral  amalgamation 
is  whiit  is  dreaded)  and,  became  dreaded  as  all  but  inevitable, 
declared  to  be  impossible.  Taking  the  word  in  any  other  smse, 
the  living  witnesses  of  amalgamation  are  so  numerous  as  to  render 
the  falsehood  too  transparent.  Will  Elliott  Tresson  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  us  how  many  mulatto  ehildrcn  are  born  every 
year  in  the  United  Statcf,  and  who  are  Lhoir  fathers  ?  !<;  no 
amaigaiDatidU  of  blood  littraytxl  by  the  dubious  tinge  which 
renders  it  ditlieuU  to  pronuuiue  u]»on  the  parentage?  VVill  the 
Dr.  llcesc  who  has  undertaken  a  reply  to  Judge  Jay*,  deny  the 
Mlowing  facta? 

*  Slavery  is  not  confine*!  to  colour.  Air.  Paxtoo,  a  Virginia  writer, 
declares  that  "  the  host  bl(K)d  in  Virf^Min'a  flows  in  the  vcius  of  sdaves." 
lu  the  descrintion  lately  given  of  u  iugitive  slave,  in  the  public  pajM?rs» 
it  was  stated*  **  he  hss  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  uhite  wan/' 


*  We  Icam  from  this  No.  of  the  Coloiiiaatlon  Herald,  (Aug. 
1835,)  that  a  Dr.  Reese  has  addressed  some  'Iietters  to  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Jay,  in  reply  to  his  attsck  upon  tlie  American  Coloniaatioo 
Society  *;  but  \vc  have  not  seen  the  work.    J>r.  Reese,  according  to 

Elliott  Cresson.  has  •  hronght  into  view  so  inajiv  oa><»s  of  contnulictitm, 
misropr(niontati«ni,  iind  sophijitry,  as  entire  1\  to  destrov  tlie  eontideiicc 
ut  aiiy  cuiidid  reader  in  Air.  Jay's  statements.  He  has  entcrctl  into 
BO  elabonSe  ai^iment  to  shew  the  un«oMidncii&  of  tlie  Judge  s  cuu- 
clasisMSi  Isr  mm  was  ascessary ' ! ! 
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The  foflowing,  from  a  ^lissonri  pnner,  pmvw  tfaak  »  wiritv  mm  wmfp 
wkhoiit  a  misiake,  he  adjudged  a  slave : — 

*  **  A  case  of  a  slave  soing  for  his  freedom  was  tried  n  ft  \v  days  since 
in  Lincoln  County,  of  wliich  the  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
particulars : — A  youth  of  about  ten  ^ears  of  age  sued  for  his  freedom 
m  the  grmmd  that  ha  waa  a  irem  white  ^eraoB.  The  court  granted  hia 
petition  to  aue  as  a  paaper  npen  inapeetun  of  hia  peraoBr  Upan  hii 
trial  before  the  jury,  hff  waa  «Hniined  by  the  jury  md  by  two  learned 
physicians,  all  of  \vhom  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  very  little  if  any^ 
trace  of  negro  blood  could  be  discovered  hv  ;inv  of  the  extcmnl  nppear- 
auces.  All  the  physiological  mark^  of  diaiuietions  which  characteiiao 
the  African  descent  had  disappeared. 

'  His  skin  waa  fair,  his  hair  soft,  straight,  fine  and  white,  hia  eyes 
hhw^  hut  rather  dispaaed  tv  Awhaaht-nit  wionr ;  noae  pcamment}  thm 
lipa  sj&all  and  campletcly  covafing  the  teeth,  hia  head  rouid  and  waD 
larmed,  forehead  high  and  prominent,  the  eara  large,  the  tibia  of  the 
straight,  the  feet  hollow.  Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  hia 
claims,  he  w;is  proven  to  be  the  descendant  fif  a  mulatto  woman,  and 
that  )ns  ]irrirrejutor8  on  hia  mother's  side  had  been  and  stili  were  slaves ; 
consequently  he  ^vas  found  to  he  a  slave." 

'  The  laws  of  Suuth-Curolina  oxul  Vjkginia  expressly  recognise  Indian 
davea. 

*  Not*  only  do  the  kwa  acknowledge  and  pnataot  existing  shnrery, 
but  they  provide  fiur  radadng  free  person  tor  Acr«fttory  bwidage,  im 
South-Carolina, ./?iie«^  are  impoeed  on  free  negroes  for  certain  ofl^nces, 
nnd  in  default  of  pivment  they  are  made  slaves.  If  a  coloured  citizen 
of  any  othor  State  enters  Geor<;ia,  he  is  tioed  ;  and  if  he  cannot  niiso 
the  money,  he  is  sentenced  to  per]tetuial  slavery,  and  his  children  after 
him.  In  Ma^land,  if  a  free  nc^ro  marries  a  white,  the  o^o  becomes 
»ahraa»  la  anioit  enpoy  akva  mta^  if  a  firee  negro  eaanat  f^ntve  thirti 
1»  ia  five,  he  iahykwaald  ait  Tinblicaiietioii  aa  a  slave  fisr  life.  Thl» 
ia  hoth  kw  and  practice  in  toe  district  ef  Cofaimhia,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the  Urrited  States.  In  no  civilised  country 
but  the  nlnve  States  are  children  punished  for  the  cnmes  of  their 
parents  ;  Ijnt  In  these,  the  children  of  free  blacks,  t©  the  latest  posterityy 
arc  condemned  to  servitude  for  the  trivial  otfenoea,  and  often  for  tba 
most  innocent  acts,  of  their  ancestors.'    pp.  119,  120. 

Behold  the  barriera  which  Nature  hm  interpose  between  the 
caatea !  We  ihaU  now giv«ft  £bw  apeoKmeiis  of  tfaia  aano  N«timi'» 
legiaUtioii. 

'  The  maater  has,  in  point  of  fad,  the  aaaoe  power  over  hia  ahnra 
that  he  haa  over  hia  horae.  Some  fSew  laws  there  may  ht,  ^rbiddiqg 
the  maater  to  treat  hia  davewith  cruelty,  and  ao  dio  common  law 
every  where  forbids  cruelty  to  beasts ;  but  it  is  far  easier  to  enforce  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Any  spectator  of  cruelty  to  a  beast  may  or- 
dinarily be  a  witness  against  tlie  offender ;  but  a  slave  may  be  mutimted  , 
or  murdered  with  ini])unity  in  the  presence  of  hundreds,  provided  their, 
cunipiexions  are  coloured:  and  even  should  the  crime  be  proved  by 
competent  teatimony,  the  master  ia  to  be  tried  by  a  court  and  jury  wha 
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are  all  interested  in  maintaining  the  supreme  authority  of  slave-holderR. 
Unt  although  no  laws  can  in  fact  restrain  tlie  power  of  the  master,  yet 
laws  to  a  certain  degree  indicate  what  kind  of  treatment  is  tolerated 
by  public  opinion.  Thus,  when  we  tind  the  laws  of  South-Carolina 
kmting  the  tiaw  which  davet  may  be  oompellcd  to  labour  to  fiAea 
hours  a  day,  wo  mmw  ibm  aone  opiiuoii  of  the  aaout  of  toil  which 
SoQthem  maatna  think  it  right  to  inflict  upon  the  slavea;  and  when 
we  recollect,  that  the  laws  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
forbid  that  the  criminals  in  their  penitentiaries  shall  be  made  to  labour 
more  than  ten  hours  a  dav,  we  discover  the  relative  place  which  white 
felons  and  unoliending  slaves  occupy  in  the  sympathies  of  alare- 
holders. 

'  The^ilm ia  at  all  tiinos  liable  to  be  punUkai  afe  |iliiiiwi  if 
his  master ;  aad  ahiMU^jh  the  law  doca  not  waifOBt  him  in  wmrderimg 

the  slave,  it  ezpraaaly  ioatiiea  him  in  MtSmg  him,  if  he  dare  to  resist : — 
that  is,  if  the  dave  do  not  submit  to  any  chastisement  which  a  brutal 
master  may  of  his  sovereign  pleaaora  choowB  to  inflict^  he  may  le^gally. 
be  shot  through  the  head. 

*  In  South-Carolina,  if  a  slave  be  killed  "  on  a  sudden  heat  or  pa&sion, 
or  bv  utidue  correction,"  the  murderer  is  to  pay  a  fine,  and  be  impribun- 
odnmondit.  What  would  bo  tfcw^^of  oadi  a  punwhmcnt  for  the 
amrder  of  a  white  apprentice  ? 

*  In  Missouri,  a  maatrr  h  by  law  eipNMly  authorized  to  imprisoQ 
his  slave  during  pleasure ;  and  thus  may  a  human  being  be  legally  in- 
carcerated for  lire,  without  trial,  or  even  the  allegation  of  a  crime. 
The  despotism  of  tlie  alave-holder  in  a  negotiable  despotism  ;  it  is  daily 
and  hourly  bougiit  and  sold,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  delegated  to 
the  most  brutal  of  the  species. 

'  The  slavi^  bong  himaelf  property,  con  own  no  property.  Ho  may 
labour  fifteen  hoora  a  daVf  but  he  aoquirea  nothing  by  Ina  laiboDr.  In 
South-CaroUno,  a  ilavo  la  not  permUiei  to  keep  a  wm^  or  to  raise  and 
breed  for  his  own  benefit  any  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  under  pmn 
of  forfeiture,  and  ani/  person  may  tidce  such  articles  from  him. 

'  In  Georgia^  the  master  is  fined  thirty  dollars  for  suffering  his  slave 
to  hire  himself  to  another  for  his  own  benefit.  In  Maryland,  the 
master  forfeits  thirteen  dollars  for  each  month  that  his  slave  is  per- 
mitted to  leeeivo.wagei  on  hia  own  aoeoont 

<  In  Virginia,  everr  master  la  finable  who  jatrmiU  a  thwotownrkftr 
himself  at  wages.  In  North-Carolina,  *'all  hovaes,  cattle,  hogs,  or 
sheep,  that  shall  belong  to  any  slave,  or  bear  any  slave'a  moik  in  thia 
State,  shall  be  seized  and  sold  by  the  county  wardens." 

'  I  a  Mississippi,  the  master  is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  iet  a  slave  raise  oott<Hi  for  himself,  ^*  or  to  keep  stock  of  any 
description." 

^  Sneh  It  ib«  anxiety  of  lilie  akvo  lawa  to  lopram  e?0y  benotolent 
deairo  of  the  maiter  to  pramote  in  tbe  al^hteat  degree  tiio  independonco 
of  the  alave. 

'  Slaves,  being  property,  are,  like  cattle,  liable  to  bo  laaaed  and 

mortgaged  by  their  owners,  or  sold  on  execution  for  debt. 

'  A  slave,  having  no  rights,  cannot  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  to 
ask  for  redness  of  ixyuries.    So  far  as  he  is  the  aulject  of  injury,  the 
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W  regards  him  only  as  a  brBle«  and  vedvets  on  only  be  demanded- 

and  received  hv  the  o^vner. 

'  The  slave  may  be  beaten,  (robbed  he  (annot  be,)  his  wife  and 
diildren  may  be  insulted  and  abused  in  his  presence,  and  he  can  no 
MB  iaetitule^  en  action  fat  denuigee  then  hu  meiiei^e  heree*  Bnt 
cenBet  be  pneleetiid  by  hie  meeter^e  right  of  eetion?  No.  The 
weilM  aitiafe  peeve  special  injury  to  his  property  to  recover  damages. 
Any  men  may>  wkh  perfect  miptinity,  whip  anelher's  slave,  unless  he 
80  injure  him  as  to  occasion  "  a  loss  of  service,  or  at  least  a  diminution 
of  the  faculty  of  the  slave  for  bodily  labour."  Sucli  is  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland.  In  Louisiana,  if  a  third  person 
maim  a  slave  no  that  he  is  for  ever  rendered  unable  to  work,"  the 
olEender  pays  to  the  owner  the  filne  ef  the  ilave»  and  ia  eleo  to  be  et 
the  expenee  ef  hu  maintenanoe;  bat  the  udnrtniiate  alave^  mutilated 
or  crippled  for  life,  receivee  not  the  alighteet  compenaatidn*  The 
master's  fight  of  action  is  a  protection  to  his  properly,  not  to  the 
comfort  or  security  of  the  slave  :  indeed,  it  tends  to  degrade  the  lattec 
to  the  level  of  the  other  live  stock  on  his  muster's  farm. 

*  A  neocssai  y  consequence  of  slavery  is  the  absence  of  the  marrii\^e 
relation.  No  slave  can  cuumiit  bigamy,  because  the  law  knows  no 
BMMte  ef  the  mmlege  of  elavee  tbaa  fi  deee  of  the  raaifiege  of  bnitee. 
A  tIaTe  may  indeed  be  fermally  mviied ;  bat  eo  fer  as  legal  righta 
and  oUigationB  are  concerned,  it  is  an  idle  ceremony.  His  wife  nu^ 
at  any  moment  be  legally  taken  from  him,  and  sold  in  the  market. 
The  slave  laws  utterly  nullify  the  injunction  of  the  Snpreme  Laa^lHrer 
— "  What  God  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

'  Of  course  these  laws  recogtiize  not  the  parental  rdation  as  belong* 
ing  to  slaves.  A  slave  has  no  more  l^al  authecity  over  his  child  than 
a  eoer  over  ber  eel^ 

'  The  liCpilataTCe  of  the  ekve  StalM^  vImi  Malating  respecting 
davei,  leem  landless  alike  of  tibo  ditee  aad  the  affections  of  our 
ooounon  nature.  No  right  is  mem  sacred,  or  more  universally  ad- 
mitted, than  that  of  self-preservation ;  but  the  wretched  slave,  whether 
male  or  female,  is  denied  the  right  of  self-defence  against  the  brutality 
of  any  person  whonisoever  having  a  white  skin.  Thus  the  law  of 
Georgia  declares, — if  any  slave  shall  presume  to  strike  any  wfute 
penon,  upon  triid  m  convictbn  befeto  the  joetiee  or  justioet,  eoooiding 
to  the  direelieoeof  tfaii  aett  he  ehell,  fer  the  fiiet  offence,  suffer  such 
wmiidimeiit  ae  the  aaid  joetiee  or  juetiem  ehall  in  their  discretion  thiak 
it»  not  eitndiitt  to  fife  or  limb;  and  Ibr  the  leoond  offenee  aalfer 


IWBATH. 

'  The  same  law  prevails  in  Soath-GaroUnaf  except  that  death  is  the 
penalty  for  the  third  otfence. 

'  In  Maryland,  the  justice  may  order  the  offender's  ears  to  be 
cnpped.   In  Kentuofcy,    any  ncsro,  nralatto^  or  Jodmn,  bend  er 
JrteT  who  **  ehall  at  any  time  ^  fit  kamd  in  opposition  to  any  white, 
Mnan»  ehall  leoei ve  thirty  laehea  oa  hie  or  her  bare  baek«  well  laid  en, 
oy  order  of  the  justice/' 

'  In  South-Carolina,  "  if  any  slave,  who  shall  be  out  of  the  house 
or  plantation  where  such  slaves  shall  live  or  shall  be  usually  employed, 
or  without  some  white  person  in  company  with  such  ^ves,  shall 
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refute  to  submit  to  uiidei^  the  examinatfim  of  finy  white  penion,  it 

nhnW  hv  Inwfiil  for  am/  wliito  person  to  pnriue,  apprelrend,  and 
modcratchi  correct  such  slave  ;  nnd  if  f?iich  slave  shaJi  assault  and 
Strike  such  white  person^  such  slave  may  be  hAWVXShVr  killed."* 

pp.  320—123. 

boelc  of  a  dTove  foMc  tritfaoot  lioenBe  ^  tlM  tilantation,  or  with- 
out  the  limits  of  the  town  to  which  he  belongs.  So  tUw  in  Miariwi|i|it, 
Virginia,  and  Kontncky,     tlic  disf»retion  of  a  jnstice. 

'  In  South -Carolina  and  Georgia,  any  person  rindjiin;  more  than 
seven  slaves  together  in  the  highway  without  a  while  person  may  give 
each  one  twenty  lashes. 

'  In  KtfntwCKy,  Vir^nia,  and  MiMoilrf,  a  aim,  !br  keeping  a  gun, 
powder)  sbeC,  s  eM«  or  4illi«r  weapon  vAMttaawt,  oiRninlv  or  M&taM, 
ttm  be  whipped  thirtf«aise  lash^  hf  older  of  A  jtttitt. 

''Ib  North-Carolina  and  Tennessee,  a  slave  trovelHn^  withotitA 
pnfts,  or  being  fotmd  in  nnother  person's  negro  qnnrters  or  kifrheju  may 
be  ^vhipped  forty  lashes ;  and  every  alave  is  whiiae  company  the  visitor 
is  found,  twenty  lashes. 

*  In  Loaisiana,  a  slave  fur  being  on  horsehack,  without  the  written 
pemiltBloa  of  bi^mittCer,  inifimi  tfrettty^ipe  lashes ;  for  keeping  a  dog, 
tlie  lUte  fniniahmeiil. 

'  By  the  lair  of  Maryland,  for  "  rambling,  i4dlttg,  or  gcfhtgr  lAiiMd 
ia  tlic  irigbt,  of  riding  Korses  in  the  day-time,  without  leave;  ft  sliTe 
may  be  whipt,  cropf,  or  hranffcrf  on  tho  eheoV         tlie  Tetter  R,  or" 
otherwise  puoishedj  not  extending  to  life,  qt  90  aa  to  render  him  mttfil 
J'or  labour m" 

*  Such  are  a  few  s[>ecimens  only  of  the  punishments  inflidtedf'  Oir 
slaves  ibr  tfets  noe  orimiiMl,  ond  whkh  ll  h  fltfeerlr  inmisible  thby 
shmild  gmerally  know  are  AiiMdto  by-  law.'   pp.  flC 

*  The  slave  being  ooMidered  a  brute  In  all  eases,  except  whc^  eoelP 

a  eonsideration  might  operate  to  his  advantage,  cUt  iii  taken  to 
prevent  all  such  mentnl  illuminntion  n'^  n??sist  him  in  recovering 

any  portion  of  his  rights.  Ho\\ever  much  we  rnav  pride  r>nn»cl%*^ 
as  a  nation,  on  the  general  diffuhion  of  the  blessings  of  education,  it 
ooght  to  be  re<x>Ilected,  that  these  blessings  are  forcibly  withheld  from 
two  milHom  of  oar  inhabitants ;  or  that  one-dxth  of  oar  wIh^  popu- 
krtioii  k  doomed  by  Itiw  to  tke  groasett  kmoratice. 

*  A  law  of  ^MOi-Omilina,  passed  in  l869,iMitfaeti4te  tkeiiiffiction  of 
twenty  Jashes  on  every  slave  found  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  "  mental  instruction,"  held  in  a  cmifined  or  secret  place, 
althougli  in  the  presence  of  a  white.  Another  law  impo^  a  fine  of 
o£100  on  any  person  who  may  teach  a  slave  to  write.  An  act  of 
Virginia,  of  i  declares  every  meeting  of  idaves  at  any  school  by 
day  or  night,  fot  imtf action  in  reading  or  writing,  an  nnlawfiil 
aMemUy ;  and  any  justioi»  maf  Mid  tweMy  lashes  on  eikbh  ftmd 
in  such  school. 

*  In  North-Carolina,  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  or  fO  sell 

or  ppvc  him  anv  book  (Bible  not  excepted)  or  pirnphlet,  is  pnnished 
with  thirty-nine  kshesi  or  imprisonment,  if  the  offender  be  aftee 
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ne^,  but  if  a  white,  then  with  a  fine  of  200  dollars.  The  reason  for 
this  law,  assigned  in  its  preamble,  is,  that  **  teaching  slaves  to  read  and 
write  tends  to  excite  dissatis&ction  in  their  minds>  and  to  produce  in- 
surrection and  rebellion." 

f  In  Georgia,  if  a  white  teach  a  free  negro  or  slave  to  read  or  write^ 
he  is  fined  doUan,  and  imprisoned  at  the  disoretiini  of  the  oonrt ; 
if  the  offender  be  a  coloured  mm,  bond  or  free>  he  is  to  be  fined  or 
whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Of  course  a  fiither  may  be 
flogged  for  Uwching  his  own  ehild.  This  barbaiens  hiw  wts  enacted 
in  1829. 

'  In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  for  teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write  is  one 
year's  imprisonment. 

'  *  These  are  specimens  of  the  efforts  made  by  slave  legislatiiies  to  en- 
slave the  nMk  of  their  victims;  and  we  have  sorely  no  reason  to  hope 
that  their  souls  are  regarded  witii  more  compassion. 

'  In  vain  has  the  Kedeemer  of  the  world  given  the  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  his  professed  disciples  in  the 
slave  States  have  issued  a  counter  order ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
have  by  their  laws  incapacitated  2,000,000  of  their  fellow  men  from 
complying  with  the  injunction,  "  search  the  Scriptures."  Not  only 
are  the  dares  debarred  finom  reading  the  wooderM  things  of  Ood ; 
they  are  practically  prefented,  with  a  few  eieeptionB»  from  even 
hearing  of  them. 

'  In  Georgia^  any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  at  his  discretion,  break 
up  any  religious  assembly  of  slaves,  and  may  order  each  slave  present 
to  be  "  corrected  without  trial,  by  receiving  on  the  bare  back  twenty- 
five  stripes  with  a  whip,  switch,  or  cow-skin." 

'  In  South-Carolina,  slaves  may  not  meet  toother  for  the  purpose 
"  religions  worship  befibre  snnriss!,  or  aner  snnset»  onless  the 
wtajcrUy  of  the  meeting  be  composed  of  white  persons,  under  the 
penalty  of  tweitf|V  lashes  well  laid  on."  As  it  wul  be  lalher  difficult 
Ibr  the  slave  to  divine  before  he  goes  to  the  meeting  how  many  blacks 
and  how  many  whites  will  be  present,  and  of  course  which  colour  will 
have  the  "  majority^"  a  due  r^ard  for  his  back  will  keep  him  from 
the  meeting. 

'  In  Virginia,  all  evening  meeting  of  slaves  at  any  meeting-house 
are  vneonivocally  finrbidden. 

'  In  if  ississippi,  the  law  permits  the  master  to  snfibr  his  slave  to 

attend  the  pleaching  of  a  whiU  minister. 

'  It  is  very  evident  that  when  public  opinion  tolerates  such  lawp,  it 

will  not  tolerate  the  general  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.' 

•         •         «         •  * 

'  In  1831,  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones  preached  a  sermon  before  two 
associations  of  planters  in  Georgia,  one  of  Liberty  County,  and  the 
other  of  M'Intosh  County.  This  sermon  is  before  us,  an^  we  quote 
from  it. 

*    GenersUy  speaking,  they  (the  slaves)  appear  to  ns  to  be  without 

Ood  and  without  nope  in  the  world,  a  nation  op  heathens  in  our 
very  midst.  We  cannot  cry  out  against  the  Papists  for  withholding 
the  Scriptures  from  the  common  people,  and  keeping  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  way  of  life ;  for  we  wUhhoid  the  Bible  from  our  servants,  and 
VOL.  xiv. — K.s.  3  K 
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keep  them  in  ignorance  of  it,  while  we  not  use  the  means  to  tiavc 
it  read  and  cxjjhuned  to  thorn.  The  cry  of  our  perishing  scrranta 
comes  up  to  Uii  from  the  8uUry  phiius  as  they  bend  at  their  toil—- it 
comes  up  to  us  from  their  humble  cottages  when  tfaef  retom  at 
evening  to  rest  their  weary  limha^it  eomes  up  to  us  from  the  midst 
of  their  i  u  rioranoe  and  superstition,  and  adultery  and  lewdness.  We 
have  manifested  no  emoticns  of  horror  at  abandoning  tbe  souls  of  our 
sorvnnts:  to  the  adversary — ^the  roaiuig  UoQ  that  walketh  about  iifflriu£ 

whniii  he  may  devour/' 

'  On  the  5tli  Decemher,  1«>33,  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  South- 
Carolina  aud  Georgia,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  4>f  the  religious 
iustraetioa  of  the  coloured  populatiooj  made  a  report,  whieh  has  besn 
published,  and  in  which  this  language  is  used : 

*  Who  would  credit  itj  that  in  these  years  of  revival  and  beaevokat 
effort,  in  this  Christian  republic,  tliere  are  over  two  millions  of 
human  bein??-^  in  the  condition  of  ijkathen,  and  in  some  respects  in  a 
\\'(>rse  condition.  From  long  continued  and  ch»,sc  ohscrvation,  we 
believe  that  their  moral  and  religious  condition  is  such  that  they  may 
justly  be  considered  the  hkathkn  of  this  Christian  country,  and  will 
bear  comparison  with  heathen  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Hie 
negroes  are  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  and  ever  mul  he,  tinder  ike  present 
eUUe  of  lliiuf^s.  In  the  vast  field  extending  from  an  entire  State 
l)eyond  the  Potomac  to  the  Sabine  nVer,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ohio,  there  are,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  not  ifrcfrc  men  exdu- 
six^ely  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  In  the 
prei»ent  state  of  feeling  in  the  South,  a  niini<try  of  their  own  colour 
could  neither  he  obtained  nob  tolerated. 

'  Bu  t  do  not  the  negroes  have  access  to  the  Gospel  through  the  stated 
ministry  of  the  whites?  We  answer,  KO  ;  the  negroes  hare  no  regular 
and  efficient  ministry ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  diurohes ;  neither  is 
there  sufficient  room  in  white  churches  for  their  accommodation.  Wc 
know  of  bnty/i'<  churches  in  the  slave-holding  States  built  expressly 
f((r  their  use;  these  are  all  in  tiie  State  of  Georgia.  We  mav  now 
iuQuire  if  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the'  Gospel  in  their  own  hous«J& 
and  on  our  plantation  ?  Again  we  return  a  negative  answer.  They 
have  no  Bibles  to  read  bjy  their  own  linndes*-they  havu  no  fimiily 
altars ;  and  when  in  affliction,  sickness,  or  death,  they  have  no  ministsr 
to  address  to  them  the  cmisolatieiis  of  the  Goqpel*  ner  to  hory  them 
with  solemn  and  appropriate  scr%'ices.** 

*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Observer,  a  corre- 
spondent remarked:  "Let  ns  establish  im.s  icnaries  among  t>ur 'hti 
negroes,  who,  in  view  of  religious  knowledge,  aie  us  debasiugly  iguonmt 
as  any  one  on  the  coast  or  Africa ;  for  I  hazard  tbe  assertion^  that 
throughout  the  bounds  of  our  synod  theie  are  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  speaking  the  same  language  as  ourBelvee»  who  never 
heard  of  the  plan  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer." 

'The  editor,  instead  of  contradicting  this  broad  a!?«5Artion,  adds: 
**  We  fully  concur  with  what  our  correspondent  has  said  reepcctijig 
the  benighted  heathen  among  ourselves." 

'  Such  is  American  slavery — a  system  whicii  ciii&st^s  with  the  beasU 
of  the  field,  over  whom  dominion  has  been  given  to  man»  an  intelUgeat 
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and  accountable  heiu^,  the  initant  his  Creator  has  breathed  into  his 
nostrib  t^  breath  of  life.  Over  this  infant  heir  of  immortality  no 
mother  has  a  ri^t  to  watch— no  father  may  guide  hl$  feeble  steps, 
check  hia  wayward  appetitea>  and  train  him  for  future  usefuinesB/ 

happiness,  and  glorv-  Torn  from  his  parents,  and  sold  in  the  market, 
he  soon  finds  himself  lalxmring  among  straiii^'ers  under  the  whip  of  a 
driver,  and  his  task  augmenting  with  his  ripening  strength.  Day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  is  he  driven  to  the  cuttun  or  sugur-iiela, 
as  the  OK  to  the  fnnew.  No  hope  of  reward  l^hteoa  his  toll — the 
subject  of  insult,  the  victim  of  brutality,  the  laws  of  his  country  aflM 
him  n  >  ledreas — his  wife,  such  onlj  m  name,  may  at  any  teomeat  be 
dragged  from  his  side — bis  children,  heirs  only  of  bis  misery  and  de- 
gradation, arc  but  articles  of  merchandize — his  mind,  stupified  by  his 
oj)prpssors,  is  wrapped  in  darkness — his  sonl,  no  man  careth  for  it— 
his  body,  woni  with  stripes  and  toil,  is  at  length  committ^  to  the 
earth,  like  the  brute  that  peri&heth. 

'  Thitf  is  the  system  which  the  American  Anti-slaverr  Society  de- 
clares to  be  sinfial,  and  oug^t  therefore  to  be  immediatdy  aboHsned ; 
and  this  is  the  system  which  the  Americsn  Colonisation  Society 
excuses,  and  which,  it  contends,  ought  to  be  per]»etuul,  rather  than  its 
victims  should  enjoy  their  rights  in     the  white  man's  land." ' 

pp.  126—130. 

Such  is  American  slavery.  Wc  must  now  lay  l>efore  our 
readers  a  sample  or  two  of  the  laws  against  the  ^ee  blacks. 

*  In  South-Carolina,  if  a  fn  r  iiegro  "  entertains  "  a  run-away  slave, 
he  Ibrfeits  ten  pounds,  and  if  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  which  must  be 
the  case  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hnndred,  he  is  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  for 
life.  In  1827,  a Jrce  rvonian  and  iiar  three  chUdrcR  were  thus  sold,  for 
harbouring  two  slave  children. 

*  In  Mississippi,  every  negro  or  mulatto,  not  being  able  to  prune 
himself  free,  may  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Should  the  certificate  en  hb 
manumission,  or  the  evidence  of  his  parent's  freedom,  he  lost  or  stolen, 
he  is  reduced  to  h<^less  bonda^.  This  pro\  ision  extends  to  most  of 
the  slave  States,  and  is  in  full  operation  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

'  In  South-Carolina,  any  assembly  <;f  free  negroes,  even  in  the 
presence  of  w  hito  persons,     in  a  coiitiiicd  or  bvcrct  place  fur  the 

Surpose  of  mental  instruction,"  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  may  be 
ispersed  by  a  magistrate,  who  is  authorised  to  inflict  twenty  lashes  on 
each  free  negro  attending  the  meeting. 

'  In  the  city  of  Savannah,  any  person  who  tcuohes  a  free  negro  to 
read  or  write  incurs  a  penalty  of  thirty  dollars.  Of  course  a  father  may 
not  instruct  his  own  children. 

*  In  l^Iaryland,  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  order  a  free  negro's  ears 
to  be  cut  off  for  striking  a  whiia  man.  In  Kentucky,  for  the  same 
otfeuce,  he  in  to  receive  thirty  lashes,  **  well  laid  on.'*  The  law  of 
Louisiana  declares  "  free  people  of  colour  ought  never  to  insult  or  strike 
white  people,  nor  presume  to  conceive  themselves  equal  to  the  whites; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  yield  to  ihem  on  every  occasion,  and 
never  q>eak  or  ansiwer  them  but  with  respect,  under  the  penalty  of  im^ 
^risonment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case." 

3  K  2 
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*  The  oorpomtlon  of  Geomtowiv  in  die  diitrict  of  Colnmbia,  passed 
anonKnance  making  it  penal  any  free  negro  to  receive jfrom  the  fott- 
office,  have  in  his  jmx session,  OT  circulatOj  any  poUication  OT  wnting 

whatsoever  of  a  seditious  character. 

*■  In  Nortli-Carolina,  the  law  prohibits  a  free  coloured  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  attainments  ur  ecclt^ia&tical  authority,  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

'In' Georgia,  a  white  man  is  liable  to  a  iine  of  Jive  hundred  doUars 

for  teaching  a  free  negro  to  read  or  write.  If  one  free  negro  teadi 
another,  he  is  to  be  Jin^  and  whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ! 

Should  a  free  negro  presume  to  preach  to  or  exhort  his  companions, 
he  may  be  seized  without  warrant,  and  whipped  thirty-nine  lashes, 
and  the  game  number  of  lashes  may  bo  applied  to  each  one  of  hi» 
congregation. 

'  In  V  iigjnia,  should  free  nefp-oea  or  tlieir  ehildfen  aaesmble  at  a 
adiool  to  foam  reading  and  wnting*  any  jostioe  of  the  peace  may 
dismiss  the  school  with  twenty  stripes  on  the  back  of  each  pupil. 

'  In  some  States,  free  negroes  may  not  assemble  togotner  for  any 
pnrpose,  to  a  greater  number  than  seven.  In  North-Carolina,  free 
negroes  may  not  trade,  buy,  or  sell,  out  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  which 
tiiey  reside,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  and  receiving 
in  lieu  thereof  thirty-mne  lashes. 

'  The  lawB  of  Ohio  against  the  free  Uadcs  are  pecoliariT  detfrtablci 
becanae  net  originating  from  the  fears  and  prejndioes  of  sIa%'e-hoIdefa' 
Not  only  are  the  blacu  exclnded  in  that  State  from  the  benefit  ef 
public  schools,  but,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  unparalleled,  they  arc 
doomed  to  idleness  and  poverty,  by  a  law  which  renders  a  white  man, 
who  employs  a  coloured  one  to  labour  for  him  one  hour,  liable  for  his 
support  through  life ! 

a  late  law  of  Maryland,  a  free  n^gro  oomiog  into  the  State,  a 
ISaUe  to  a  line  of  fifty  dollars  ftr  e^reiy  week  he  remains  in  it.  If  he 
cannot  pay  the  fine,  he  is  sold. 

'  In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  for  instructing  a  free  black  in  a  Sundew 
School,  is,  for  the  first  offence»  five  hundred  dollars;  for  the  aaoood 
offence,  death  ! 

'  Such,  in  a  greater  or  1^  degree,  is  the  situation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens }  and  the  only  comfort,  the  only  con- 
solation, the  only  mitigation  of  their  sofleiinga,  which  a  Society,  ssid 
to  be  frill  of  Denevuenoe  and  the  hsllowra  impulses  of  Heamli 
own  mercy,"  proposes,  or  oven  mika  fat  them,  is  their  transportation 
to  Africa!'  pp.  16.17. 

Some  of  these  atrocioas  facts  will  not  be  new  to  our  readers,  since, 
in  our  review  of  Mr  Abdy's  volumes,  we  had  occasion  to  intn^duce 
a  portion  of  this  evidence  in  illustration  of  the  cruel  and  anti- 
diriatiaii  antipathy  which,  in  that  Article,  we  endeavoured  to  ana- 
lyse*.  Referring  our  readers  to  the  lengthened  obaervatiana  we 
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then  felt  it  our  da^  to  submit,  we  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  re* 
▼olting  iiilgect  viw  •  few  genital  reflections* 

In  the  first  place,  we  renew  our  protest  against  those  indiscriaii^ 
nate  and  unqualified  inyectives  levelled  at  our  American  faretfaren, 
as  a  people,  which  certain  parties  in  this  country  are  apt  to  indulge 
in,  wiio  nave  not  heretofore  been  distinguished  by  ^eir  seal  in  ue 
cause  of  abolition.  We  wiU  not  soften  down  our  lan^age  in  sttg- 
matiang  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  system  of  American  slavery ; 
but  we  cannot  forget  how  small  was  the  band  of  philanthropists 
who  stood  forward  in  this  country,  as  Jay,  and  Cox,  and  Tappan 
are  now  doin^  in  their  omti,  as  abolitionists  of  slaver}-  and  the 
slave-trade,  when,  as  now  in  America,  the  Court,  the  (  hurcli,  tlie 
Government,  the  Press,  and  tlic  great  mercantile  interests  were  all 
arrayed  against  them.  In  177^>  &s  Jucl<,^c  Jay  reminds  us,  the 
British  House  of  Commons  refected  a  resolution,  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man.  Yet 
that  trade  is  now  j)iracy  by  Act  of  rarliament.   In  on  a  bill 

being  introduced  mto  the  House  of  Lords  to  mitigate  tlie  horrors 
of  tM  tiade»  Lord  Chancellor  Thmlow  lidicukd  3ke  sudden  fit  of 
phtlanthropy  that  had  given  it  birth.  In  1791,  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  in  the  House  of  Comnonsy  speaking  of  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  BUTe*trade9  declared  that  the  measure  was  fit  only  the 
bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nor  were  these 
the  sentiments  of  solitary  individuals:  the  minority  of  both 
Houses  were  with  them. 

*  In  1793,  the  Duke  of  Clnrence,  now  William  IV.,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  ut  Lords,  declared  the  Abolitionists  to  be  fauaticti  and  hy- 
poeritesi  and  so  fu  violated  parliamentanr  decorum  as  to  apply  these 
epithets  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  bjr  name.  Yet  has  he  lived  to  crown  the 

la^Kiar,  and  fulfil  the  hopes  of  Wilberfbrcej  by  giving  his  asaent  to  the 
IhII  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 

*  Ten  times  did  Mr.  Wilberforce  bring  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic  before  parh'ament,  and  ten  times  was  he  doomed  to  wit- 
ness the  failure  of  Lis  efforts  ;  nor  \ras  this  detestable  commerce  snp- 
pressed  till  thirlif  years  after  the  iirst  motiou  of  it  had  been  made  in 
the  Heme  of  ComnMiis.' 

When  the  Abolitionists  of  the  United  States  think  of  these 
facts,  and  recollect  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  Wilberforce  and 
his  colleagues  by  a  chancellor  and  dignified  senators,  well  may 
they,  says  Judge  Jay,  *  thank  God  and  take  courage.'  And 
surely,  wlicn  we  recollect  these  facts,  it  becomes  us  neither  to 
despair  of  witnessing  a  similar  revolution  of  public  feehng  in  the 
American  republic,  nor  to  glory  in  the  aiisumed  superiority  of 
our  national  character  or  institutions.  The  country  which  has 
given  birth,  in  tbese  days  of  its  political  deccneracy,  to  such  men 
as  Judge  Jay,  F^coteor  Cox,  aira  their  ec&Ba^soeB^  must  still  be 
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wgMdad  M  •  land  rnhkhf  for  the  sake  of  llie  righloona  wiAin  it, 
HeaTcn  will  tpaiey  and  Britkb  Chrialaaiii  oiiglit  to  a&teroede  fa 
wilh  affecttonate  iympathy. 

In  the  next  place,  tbe  *  democncy,'  the  republican  institu* 
tions,  the  ^  voluntary  principle,^  the  non-Establishmcnt  polity  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  held  res]x>nsiblc  for  the  crime  of  slavery, 
with  all  its  demoralizing  consequences,  how  can  we  escape  frma 
the  inference,  that  the  aristocracy,  the  monarchical  institutions, 
the  Church  and  State  system,  the  Tory  ascendanc)  ot  the  re^n 
of  George  III.,  must  be  tried  by  the  same  test,  and  dtnouuced 
as  the  parent  source  of  the  moral  arkl  political  evils  connected 
with  the  filave-tradc  and  slaver}', — 1|^  JLynch  law  of  the  Cokmial 
Church  UBrauflta,  tluB  pcnaortioB  ot  wit  miwwiwiTffWj  ttoA  all 
tlie  atrodtiea  of  tin  Moaioodef  of  ibe  alaye  cdoiilea.  It  mvy  bt 
wy  MBTeiMit  to  faget  ihat  tbfe  Cteeh  of  Englaadwaa,  till 
wv  Ttoeadjj  a  8laTO*holder ;  that  tbo  aristocracv  of  England, 
witn  a  few  illnatriaiia  aioeptioiu,  were  the  chief  upboMm  of 
alavoy ;  that  ODnnanicalion  of  instruction  to  tlie  negroes  ui 
our  colonies  was  discountenanced  and  opposed,  when  undertaken 
by  the  despised  voluntaries.  All  this  must  Ik*  f^>rf^^r»tten  l>efore 
we  c;ui  with  deccnrv  inveigh  against  American  repuhhcans  and 
voluntaries  for  actnig  in  toe  same  way  as  English  nobles,  mcr- 
chants,  and  churchmen  did  a  few  bhort  years  ago.  Hut  tlie 
Americans  have  not  qnitesuch  short  memories  ;  and  they  wiii  not 
fail  to  retort  with  justiliable  severity  upon  the  iiippant  hypocriay 
of  their  present  Tory  rebukers  *. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that,  as  we  do  not  tliink  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Ftayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Arttdes  had  much 
to  do  with  the  EngUah  fiUTOotrade,  so  we  imagine  that  the  Ame- 
rican Constitution,  the  fundamental  principle  of  whidi  entitlea 
mSL  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  States  to  ail  the  privilegea  and 
immunities  of  citizenship,  ii  not  the  cause  of  conduct  in  direct 
Tiolationof  that  principle;  aar  is  RepubUcaniam  the  origin  of 
that  system  of  slaver}'  which  existed  in  America,  under  the  totter- 
in^  protectioti  of  the  British  crown,  In^forc  the  Colonios  separated 
trom  the  mother  cotintry.  We  admit  that  the  coiuluet  of  the 
American  slave-hokU  rs  and  black-haters  is  rendered  ti.e  more 
flaf^ant  by  their  \  lauts  about  their  own  political  frctdom  ;  but 
Mr.  Burke  remarked  long  ago,  that,  in  countries  where  slaves  ex- 
isty  those  that  arc  free,  are  by  fiu  the  must  proud  and  jtalous  of 


•  St**'  the  Kccurd  Paper  of  Nov.  h>,  a  jouriiai  infamous  for  the  piU"t 
li  ((/(ik  during  tiie  stniggie  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  defending 
the  iuwiuiuebg  of  slavery  in  precii^ly  the  tone  and  spiiit  of  the  Colo- 
nizationiats,  and  which  now  hniocritieally  turns  round  and  repcoadiei 
the  politicians  and  churches  of  the  United  States  &fr  not  taking  fait 
with  the  Abolitioaisisi 
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their  freedom, — the  haughtiness  of  dumi nation  there  combiiiiiig 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  ihat  a  very 
marked  departure  has  iakm  ^lace  in  America  from  the  fimda- 
mental  pindplei  of  the  Conititutioiial  RepoUicaniani;  and  if  we 
am  BO  longer  refer  with  aatHfiMtion  to  the  U«Aed  Statea  aa  the 
land  of  the  free,  Uie  aayluai  of  the  penecutcd^-^t  ia  became 
Uine  has  taken  place,  to  an  alarming  extent,  an  apostasy  from 
the  principles  of  tlie  Fathera  of  American  Independence,  the 
founders  of  the  social  structure^  What  would  VVashiiigtony  what 
would  Jef?er8on  think,  could  they  rise  from  the  dead,  of  the  pre- 
Bent  aspect  of  the  Republic? — Jefferson,  who,  "^ppaking  of  a  con- 
test with  insurgent  slaves,  said,  *  The  Alnii[:)uv  has  no  attribute 

*  which  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest/  VVashinirton, 
whose  unsullied  name  has  been  desecrated  hy  being  bevStowed 
upon  the  central  slave-mart  of  the  Union— the  most  infamous 
metropolis  in  (  hristendont,  tiic  American  Alppers  I 

But  how  has  this  disastrous  change  been  superinduced  P  Can 
it  be  traced  to  any  defect  in  American  inatitntiQiia — to  any  exccM 
of  popular  liberty^  any  feebleneaa  in  the  fKiwera  of  government, 
any  deficiency  of  the  meana  of  leligioua  inatnietion,  any  retro* 
ffieanon  of  the  puUle  mind  in  intelligence?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  allied ;  or,  at  least,  no  such  explanation  can  be  ren- 
dered even  plausible  by  the  shadow  of  evidence.  The  root  of  the 
whole  ma^s  of  evil  is  single ;  and  it  is  adequate  to  account  for  all 
that  is  anomalous  and  threatening  in  the  present  position  of 
aliiairs.  Slavery,  says  ISfr.  AVtbott,  '  is  the  fruitful  J^oiirce  of 
^  nearly  all  our  national  difficulties.    Slavery  is  the  origin  of  the 

*  Tariff  strife,  and  the  parent  of  Nullification."'    Slavery  is  the 
national  crime  which  threatens,  if  not  repented  of,  to  draw  down 
the  exemplar}'  punishment  of  Heaven.  Slavery  has  entailed  upon 
that  which  calls  itself  the  freest  llepublic  m  the  world,  that 
hideoua  maaa  of  legialatlw  enaetmenta  which  are  a  mocWry  of 
hsWf  and  which  render  the  Tnrlnah  despotism  mild  by  compariaon. 
It  baa  nlaoed  in  the  heait  of  the  oonntiy  a  aerrile  frie,  more  to  be 
dieadea  than  any  foreign  enem^;  an  element  of  danger  which 
may  St  any  time  hurst  forth  with  extermirating  fury.   It  haa 
created  new  States  which  have  brought  to  the  Federal  Union  a 
dowry  of  political  mischief  and  moral  corruption,  and  which  are 
to  the  Old  States  of  the  Federacy,  what  a  dead  carcase  would  be, 
tied  to  thf  living.     It  has  rendered  ever}'  Aniei-icaii         talks  of 
the  rights  ot'man  a  hypocrite,  aiul  made  tlie  braggart  of  liberty  a 
secret  cov.  ard.    And,  worse  than  all,  it  has  polluted  the  waters  of 
the  sanctuary,  mingled  uiihallo'^ed  fire  on  the  national  altar,  set 
the  ministers  of  religion  at  variance,  biother  against  brother, 
darkened  ilie  fairest  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  given  occasion 
to  the  enemies  of  our  Zion  to  insult  and  trinmpb  over  thoae  who 
exhibit  thia  palpaUe  ineonriatency.   Slaweiy  naa  induced  that 
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moral  blindness  which  has  perverted  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
more  respectable  ahettors  of  the  Colonization  scheme, — tlie  ini- 
quities of  which  we  have  but  half  unravelled  as  a  monstrous 
fraud  *.  Shivery  has  produced  that  moral  conflict  wliich  is  now 
agitatinrr  the  States,  and  shaking  the  very  frarae-work  of  the 
bocial  system ;  a  conflict  which,  by  its  issue,  will  determine  the 
future  destinies  f£  this  great  Republic. 

One  thine  only  can  saVe  America  from  political  nun.  Judge 
Jay  has  boUly  piodaimed  the  tnitii  to  his  dekded  coimti^meD. 
The  xemedy  is,  Ihe  immediate  aimihilatioa  of  slaYeKy— imme- 
*  diate,  totu,  unmialifled  emancipation,^  such  as  has  been  peace- 
ably effected  in  Mexico,  Bemtida,^  and  Antigna.  Let  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  United  States  unite  in  strengthening,  by  their 
best  efforts  and  fervent  intercessions,  the  hands  of  those  true  pa. 
triots,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  America.  They  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  onr  sympathy  :  nor  c;in  "Rritnin  be  consi- 
dered wholly  discharged  from  responsibility,  and  purpled  from 
the  guilt  and  stain  of  her  former  iniquities  as  the  great  Man- 
dealer,  till  not  only  her  present  dominions,  but  her  ancient  co- 
lonies, where  she  planted  this  upas-tree,  shall  no  longer  contain  a 
slave. 


Art.  II.  Thi  Great  Teacher:  Characteristics  of  Our  Lord's  MinisUv. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hams.   12mo.  pp.  Ivi,  397.  Lsodon,  1835. 

TX^£  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  on  Theology,  which  has 
afforded  us  more  gratification  than  the  present,  which  difr> 

plays  more  judgement  in  the  selection  of  its  materials,  or  more 
ingenuity  in  combining  with  its  principal  subject  the  various 
parts  of  the  entire  Christian  system,  without  perplexing:  the 
argument  or  diminishing  its  power.  But  for  a  somewhat  lengthv 
reface,  in  which  are  treated  certain  points  whieh,  we  think,  might 
ave  been  placed  with  advantage  in  the  body  of  the  Work,  toge- 
tlier  with  a  few  violations  of  taste  in  the  style  and  diction,  and  an 
occasional  reverting  to  topics  which  should  have  been  discussed  and 
dismissed  under  their  proper  heads,  we  should  pronounce  *^^he 
Gfeat  Teacher^  one  of  um  best  spedmena  of  theolo^^ 
which  the  jness  has  finr  many  years  prodnoed.  Tiiis,  how- 
ever,  is  not  its  highest  eiceUence,  The  nmdamental  tnitha  of  tfaa 


It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  hercj  that  the  annual  increase  of  the 
slave  popolatioa  in  the  United  States  is  54^000.  The  Coluuizatiuu 
Sooiety  has  exported  since  1816,  809  mammiitted  skves  to  Africa, 
being  equal  to  the  incnase  of  the  slave  population  Ibr  five  days  and  a 
half.  In  183^  it  exported  acne.  And  this  ia  the  Society  which  k 
to  prodnoe  the  gndmal  eztinetion  of  skvety  1 1 
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scheme  of  infinite  gnce,  which  it*80  dearly  states  and  beau- 
tifully  illustrates,  will  be  its  stronffest  recommendation  to  intel- 
ligent  and  enquiring  Christians;  whOc  the  purposes  to  which  they 
arc  applied,  and  the  manner  in  which  th^  are  enforced,  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  conscience  and  impress  the  heart.  Mr.  Harrises 
theology,  as  exhibited  in  these  pages,  is  at  once  dogmatic,  expe- 
rimental, and  practical.  It  is  divine  philosophy,  propounded  by 
no  mean  proHcient  in  the  science;  by  one  who  has  learned  of  the 
Master  himself,  by  whom  he  has  been  imbued  with  a  measure  of 
his  spirit. 

The  k  acling  object  of  the  volume  is. to  shew,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  best  teacher  ot  his  own  religion  ;  that  his  personal  nunistry, 
as  recorded  in  the  evangelical  history,  dwelt  on  all  the  essential 
doctrines  v  liic  li  wo  e  afterwards  expanded  and  more  fully  ex]>lained 
in  the  Apostolic  Writings  ;  that,  on  some  most  ini]>()rti4nt  points, 
he  was  even  more  copious  and  comprehensive  than  his  inspired 
followers ;  and  that  the  style  and  character  of  his  teaching,  place 
him*  as  an  instructor,  on  an  unapproachable  eminence. 

In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Harris  adverts  to  the  iact  of  Our  Lord^s 
discourses  containing  less  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  grace  than 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  On  this  point  he  has,  perhaps,  con. 
ceded  too  much.  What  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  gospel  has 
the  ministry  of  Christ  substantially  omitted  ?  The  obscurity,  which 
some  persons  imagine  Our  Lord  to  have  purposely  assumed,  in 
order  to  reil  certain  truths  which  his  disciples  were  not  prepared 
to  receive,  does  not  in  fact  exist.  There  was  obtuseness  in  their 
minds,  but  no  obscurity  in  his  teaching.  'I'hcir  eyes  were  not 
opened;  yet  the  sun  shone  with  unclouded  lustre,  though  not  at 
his  meridian.     Tf,  as  Mr.  Harris  states,  *  whatever  is  esscntinl  to 

*  the  Christian  system,  is  to  be  found  in  sffuhie  in  Our  Lord's 

*  teacliing,'  we  may  well  believe  that  he  did  liiat  |)erfectly,  for 
which  he  especially  received  the  unction  of  the  Spirit :  "  He 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel '\  And  we  may  certainly  infer, 
not  only  from  the  ])remises  on  which  Mr.  Harris  rests  his  conclu- 
sion, but  from  the  entire  Work,  which  confirms  it, '  that  the  whole 
'  evangelical  system,  as  developed  by  the  Apost1fl%  lies  in  its  germ 

*  in  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  but  that  such  is  the  flilness,  the  semi. 

*  nal  character  of  his  teaching,  that  even  their  epistles  do  not  cx- 

*  haust  it.*  The  observations  which  foUow  are  too  pertinent  and 
too  important  not  to  be  introduced  as  a  preliminary  to  our  fhrther 
notice  of  the  contents  of  this  masterly  performance. 

'  That  they  (the  Apostles)  have  put  us  in  jiossession  of  every  es- 
sential truth,' we  admit ;  that  any  fiindamontal  doctrine  remains  to  be 
discovered,  cannot  for  a  moment  In  imagined;  but  it  may  be  suggested, 
that  even  with  their  inspired  cpi^tli  s  in  our  hand,  and  regarding  those 
epistles  in  the  light  of  commeutaries  uu  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  there 
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yet  ranain  to  be  diteomed  in  bis  tetdiiiig  nevraipeets  of  aome  tnitlii^ 

the  immeasurable  cyinpaas  of  othen^  and  harmonies  subsistiti^  between 
them  idl,  beyond  the  perception  of  ordinary  vision ;  and  the  de> 
vclopment  of  Avlnch  is  reserved  to  reward  the  pioua  induatry  of  the 
devout  and  vigorous  mind. 

'  The  church  of  Ood  has  been  too  generally  amtent  with  the  jrreat 
surface-truths  of  revelation, — thusic  which  we  have  only  to  stoop  for  in 
order  to  possess, — but  which  are  made  ao  obvioua  ana  placed  ao  near, 
not  as  a  preoiinm  to  indolence^  but  in  aeooniBaodation  to  onr  mond  ia- 
curiousness  and  neceasitiea;  not  as  a  dispensation  from  diligent  invm* 
tigation,  but  aa  an  allarement  to  it  where  it  can  be  made,  and  to  ren- 
der it  unnecessary  ^vhorc  it  cannot.  *'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  " — in 
the  sense  of  celestial  truth — "  in  like  treasure  hid  iu  a  held ;  the  whidi 
when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hidcth  ;  and,  for  joy  thereof,  goeth,  and 
selleth  all  lixut  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  held ;"  and  buyeth  it  in  order 
that  he  may  ransack,  and  turn  up  every  part  of  it,  and  make  himaeLf 
master  of  all  its  treaaurea.  And  further,  it  is  as  if  the  same  ttaut 
while  digging  for  coins  and  concealed  jewels,  should  nnexpectadly 
happen  on  a  vein  of  precious  ore..  Ilithertor  we  have  done  HtUe  moie 
than  rollerf .  e^^timate,  and  classify  the  more  acce*^sih]e  treasures.  But 
let  the  shaft  which  is  already  he-iun,  be  sunk  deep  enougli,  and  the 
labours  of  the  mine  he  properly  c(*iulucted,  and  the  discovery  of  many 
a  rich  and  precious  lode  will  demonstrate  that  the  great  globe  it»elf  is 
not  more  interlaced  with  golden  veina,  and  filled  wilh  prcdooa  tbings, 
than  the  tield  of  revelation :  the  atorebonae  of  the  nnaeardiable  ricblBa 
of  Cbriat/  pp.  mx,  ui« 

The  Work  consists  of  five  Es.^ays.  The  first  treats  of  the 
Autlioritv;  the  second,  which  coni)>relic7idR  a  very  large  portion 
ot  the  Volume,  illustrates  tlie  ()riu;inaiity ;  and  the  tliird,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  are  dedicated  to  a  consideration  of  the  Spirituality, 
Tenderness,  lienevulciice,  and  Practical ne>:s  of  Our  Lord  s  teach- 
ing. Under  each  of  these  general  heads,  are  embraced  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  all  tending  to  establish  the  mam  seujx^  of  the 
proposition  in  aid  of  which  they  are  introduced.  The  whole  is  iuli 
and  sattafiictoiy.  After  first  glancing  at  what  is  familiar  to  tbe 
minds  of  the  moat  supeificiel  inqumra  into  the  troth  of  Chriii^a 
miaaloiit  naiiiely»  that  at  tbe  time  of  his  •ppeenncet  a  IXviae 
Teacher  was  needed,  dasired,  and  might  have  been  expected,  and 
that  his  advent,  in  all  its  eiicumatancea,  had  been  fineshcwn  bf 
the  prophets, — the  Author  proceeds  to  the  first  characterialic  ef 
his  teacning,  and  proToa,  that  it  was  the  authority  of  goodness,  of 
gieatness,  of  solemnity ;  and  that  it  was  legialatiTe.  The  last 
point  is  managed  with  considerable  ability. 

*  To  diaturb  the  majestic  repose  of  the  divine  hmt,  mrgom,  on  the 
part  of  him  who  attempts  itj  either  the  final  stage  of  insane  impiety, 
or  an  authority  clothed  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  original  lawgiver. 
Tn  this  latter  exalted  predicament  the  Saviour  claimed  to  stand ;  "  Aa 
the  Father;*  said  ha»  "hath  life  in  himaalf ;  so  bath  be  ghen  to 
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Son,  to  h«n  USt  in  limiaelf ;  and  hBifk  mvn  bim  aothoritjr  to  eieeato 

{'udgement  dan,  because  he  is  the  son  or  man."   "  AU  thinga  ara  de> 
ivered  unto  me  of  my  Father/'  In  the  exoreiae  of  hia  legal  supremacy^ 

he  may  be  said  to  have  rcviVd  the  laws  of  heaven.  "Not  only  did  he 
put  on  them  his  own  authoritative  interpretation,  from  which  he  per- 
mits no  appeal,  and  by  which  he  greatly  extended  the  syilirre  of  their 
jurisdiction,  in  bestowing  forgiveness,  he  even  controlled  and  suspended 
their  operation ;  he  pronoonoed  what  part  of  the  divine  oode  vnm  of 
perpetnal,  and  what  of  temporary  obligation  i  he  repealed  its  positive 
enactments,  and  enjoined  others ;  while,  by  laving  open  the  acenea  of 
the  final  judgement,  and  speakin|;  as  ^om  the  mysterious  cross,  he 
placed  it  on  another  basiH,  infused  into  it  a  new  vigour^  and  aogmented 
its  force  in  the  highest  decree. 

*  When  the  sanctimoiiioui>  phurisees,  impatient  to  accuse  him,  but 
despairing  of  a  charge,  alleged  against  hmi  the  trivial  act  of  his  hungry 
diidples,  in  plucking  the  eara  of  com  on  the  aabbath  day,  he  not  only 
eataUtehcd  the  innooenoe  of  the  deed>  bnt  with  what  an  air  of  ini- 
nitaUe  dignity  did  he  east  over  it  the  ample  shield  of  his  own  prero- 
gative ;  "  The  Son  of  man/'  said  he,  "  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath 
aay."  On  tniotlier  occasion,  ^v]](>n  the  s;mie  iinsippensablc  intolerance, 
and  cloaked  hypocrisy,  constriu  tl  un  act  of  healing  into  a  breach  ot  the 
sabbath,  he  again  asserted  his  Miperiority  to  the  law.  Rut,  \ ond 
this,  he  expounded  his  right  to  thai  superiority ;  he  declared,  ihuL  as 

the  opoatwna  of  the  Fauer  knew  no  intermiMion,  ao  neither  did  hie ; 
that  as  the  machinery  of  Providenoe  doea  not  panae  in  deferenoe  to  the 
sabbatic  law,  but  continues,  through  every  moment  of  time,  to  fill  the 
universe  with  its  i^ency,  so  he  acknowledged  no  restraint,  but  claimed 
the  same  unlimited  scope,  antl  infinite  freedom  of  activity  for  his  be- 
neiicenoe:  thus  clearly  jjlacing  his  own  miraculous  works  on  a  level 
with  the  Work<  <•{  (iod  ,  clenuiinlin^  the  Rarae  consideration  for  their 
character ;  and  assuming  ua  equality,  ur  ratlier  an  identity,  with  the 
Supreme,  in  will,  and  right,  and  power.  "  My  Father  worketh  until 
nowj  ana  I  work.  Whatsoever  tnings  tbe  Father  doeth,  those  things 
the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner."  But  his  dispensation  with  the 
law  of  the  sabbath  was  only  a  specimen  of  hh  supreme  authority.  By 
issninijr  the  final  nnd  sdvpreign  mandate  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  into  aU 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  he  virtually  an- 
nnlled  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  repealled  a  whole  economy,  casting  it 
back  among  the  things  that  were ;  while,  bjr  replacing  it  with  ordinances 
of  his  own  enactment*  and  sacred  to  bis  worBhip*  he  prodained  bimii 
aelf  the  fciuider  and  legislator  of  a  new  religieo. 

*  The  exercise  of  his  supremacy^  in  the  iustanoea  we  have  cited,  waa 
accompanied  by  the  most  illustrious  displays  of  authority^  in  deveJop- 
ing  and  enforcing  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws  of  morality.  Tne 
morality  of  the  IMosaic  rf»de  was  of  divine  dictation  ;  bnt,  in  revising 
its  statutes  and  giving  it  ] lerfection,  he  iiilKKluees  his  new  prescriptions 
with  this  preamble,  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old 
time — but  I  say  unto  you tbna  pladiur  bis  own  legislation  on  a  foot- 
11^  with  the  authority  of  Sinai ;  and>  if  not  actually  ellhcing  the  ori- 
ginal tables,  to  make  room  fat  bis  own  statutes,  yet  inserting  and  in« 
eomrating  these>  statutes  at  aleasuw^  and  publishing  them  as  a  part 
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of  the  eternal  law.  How  tender,  yet  inconcealable,  the  tone  of  au- 
thority in  which  he  said  to  his  disciples,  when  he  IVBS  only  a  step  from 
tiie  crosB,  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  To  regard  this  as  a  mere  republication,  seema  to  impugn 
the  modesty  whicli  distingnishcd  his  character,  for  it  represents  him  as 
claiming  originality  and  nnrclty  for  that  wliirli  is  only  the  revival  of 
an  obsolete  law.  But  with  that  ancient  precept  which  enjoined  love 
to  our  nei^^hbour,  this  new  command  has  no  affinity  except  in  appear- 
ance ;  it  differs  in  its  nature,  its  objects,  and  in  the  peculiar  consider- 
ations by  which  it  is  enforced.  That  preseribea  the  love  of  benevo- 
lence; lAtf  requires  the  love  of  complacency :  ikat  enjoins  loving  kiod- 
sess»  the  love  of  the  kind,  of  man  as  man  ;  (his  enjoins  the  love  of 
character,  of  virtue,  of  man  as  Christian ;  while  its  claim  to  novelty  is 
completed  by  the  divine  Legislator  proposing  his  own  example,  as  the 
model  and  motive  to  obrdience.  But  that  which  displays  his  supe- 
riority to  all  human,  ali  merely  delegated  authority,  and  which  places 
him  on  a  level  with  the  Supreme  Power  is,  that  having  enacted  laws, 
he  can  ensure  obedience.  The  highest  praise  of  an  earthly  lawgiver, 
is  to  adapt  his  laws  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  claims  of  abstract  ligbt, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  people  receiving 
them«  on  the  other.  He  can  do  little  more  to  promote  obedience  to 
them,  than  by  publicly  chastising  the  refractory  and  disobedient.  Btit 
the  great  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Christian  Church,  ha\  in<:  con- 
suited  our  nature  in  the  requirements  he  makes,  can  then  conform  our 
nature  to  his  authority;  having  authoritatively  announced  his  will,  he 
can  carry  it  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  our  free  volitions,  can  so  identify  it  with  our  thought^  and  almSi  ss 
blend  it  with  the  stream  and  current  of  our  consciousness,  that  in 
yielding  obedience  to  his  word,  we  are  only  obejring  the  actings  and  im- 
pulses of  oar  own  minds/   pp.  24—38* 

Under  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  think  the  Author  nii.:lu 
have  introduced  the  fine  observations  in  the  Preface,  on  the  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguished  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord  from  that  of 
all  the  proplieLs  who  had  preceded  him.  *  Preceding  pio})hets/  he 
remarks,  (page  29,)  *  jealous  for  the  Divine  honour,  had  scnipu- 

*  lously  guarded  against  the  rcaiotest  suspicion  that  thev  spake  in 

*  their  own  name;'  wliile  Our  Lord,  the  Great  Prophet  ul  Israel, 
he  tells  us,  in  the  Preface,  was  *  emphatically  his  own  subject." 
The  paragraph  thus  commenciiig,  we  uiould  like  to  aee  tmuKfred 
to  this  its  proper  place. 

Of  the  JBssay  on  the  OriginaUtv  of  Our  Loid'^s  teaching,  we 
have  not  space  for  a  complete  analysis,  which  it  richly  deserves, 
for  it  is  by  far  the  moat  Taltiable  portion  of  the  Work.  This 
Essay  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  and  exhibits  the  originality 
of  Our  Lord'^s  teaching,  concerning  God  the  Father — Himself— 
the  Holy  Spirit — the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  a  Spiritual 
Church — Satanic  Agency — the  Immortality  of  the  Soul— the 
Heaurxection  of  the  Body — the  Final  Judgement. 
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|n  the  Tveiuef  aq  o^eciion  is  anticipatefl  regarding  the  origin- 
ality of  Christ  (IS  a  teaij^eri  which  ought  to  have  been  preluoinacj 
IQ  these  asctiopfly  because,  more  or  lesa^it  i^pplie»  to  them  |iU»  We 
^ttote  it  OD  acoount  of  iia  i;eiieral  importanee. 

'  The  reader  is  pnAnhly  aware  l^t,  during  the  interval  vrfiich 
elapsjed  between  the  oessation  of  the  Old  Testament  orade  and  the 
advent  of  Christ,  many  new  terms  came  into  use;  especially  new 
epitliets  for  designating  the  expected  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  names,  Logos  and  iParadete:  and,  also,  thnt 
various  theological  opinions  prevailed;  which,  while  they  pl^ -fl'^^l  *in 
Old  Testament  origin,  were  taught,  if  taught  there  at  all,  only  by  in- 
ference and  suggestion.  Now  when  a  pjcrson  first  becomes  aware  of 
this  ftct^  and  fflscovers  also  that  some  of  these  terms  and  opinions 
were  adopted  by  Christ,  and  incorporated  by  him  into  his  New  Testa- 
ment recood,  he  mav  be  tempted  to  fiepreciate  in  thought  the  diTifiilif 
and  originality  of  tncsc  particular  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

'  But  let  him  reflect,  first,  that,  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  these  p<tr- 
ticular  truths ^ — the  persons  who  first  announced  them,  no  doubt,  de- 
rived the  idea  of  them  from  the  ancient  scripture^,  and  could  have 
pointed  to  the  precise  passage  or  passages  whieh,  in  their  opinioq, 
Imranted  the  idea.  Andl,  aeeondIj>  a$  to  oar  Lord^s  chim  h  hrighaUty 
in  teachk^  these  pariictdnr  trtiths-^thh  becomes  a  question  of  mei% 
.words.  For  though  originality  was  no  longer  possible^  in  the  sense  of 
novelty,  still  his  office  wss  origmal~he  was  the  fir^  io  announce  these 

truths  us  divine. 

'  Suppose,  for  exiimple,  au  inspired  proyilict  were  now  to  appear  in 
the  church,  to  add  a  supplement  to  the  cujioiiicul  books, — what  a  Bab^ 
pf  opinions  would  he  ^nd  existing  on  almost  every  theological  subject  ! 
—and  how  highly  probable  is  it  th^t  his  ministry  would  consist,  or 
seem  to  consist,  in  the  mere  selection  and  ratification  of  such  of  these 
Opinions  as  accorded  with  the  mind  of  God.  Absolute  origmalitjr 
■would  seem  to  be  almost  impossible.  Tlie  inventive  mind  of  man  has 
already  bodied  forth  speculative  opinions  in  almost  every  conccirnble 
form  ;  forestalling  and  robbing  the  ftiturc  of  its  fair  proportion  of 
novelties ;  and  leaving  little  more,  even  t«»  a  divine  messenger,  than 
the  office  of  taking  some  of  these  opinions,  and  impressing  them  with 
^he  seal  of  heaven.  Imagine  him  to  choose  for  his  theme — that  vmum 
^gtnonnm  of  the  church  in  every  age— the  subject  of  a  millenmum  ; 
and  majr  it  not  be  confidently  afiin^icd,  that  whatever  his  divine  doc- 
trine might  be,  an  anticipation  of  it,  if  not  the  identical  doctrine  it- 
self, has  appeared  already  among  the  thousand  theories  which  the 
church  ha3  heard  on  the  snhjcct?  Vet  how  important  the  office  which 
would  still  devolve  on  him,  in  evoking  the  one  truth,  and  dispersing 
ihe  multiplied  attendant  errors ;  and  how  worthy  of  a  teacher  sens 
frpvi  Ood.  Hiananly  speaking,  the  task  of  the  aged  Beer,4n  selecting 
fiewn  the  eleven  sons  of  Jesse  the  future  king  of  Israel,  was  easy, 
.compared  with  the  task  of  him  who  has  to  choose  from  a  multitude  of 
speculative  opinions,  nil  of  which  are  specious,  and  popular,  and  pos- 
:^sHed  (ff  an  apparent  lihci^GSS,  the  oue  heaven-boru  truth,  aud  anoint 
it.fojr  the  Lo^'d.  . 
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•  •      •     .    •  .  « 

'  Now  such  was  the  relation  in  which  Oar  liord  may  be  taid  to  hvn 
Btood  to  some  of  the  doctrinea  of  the  New  Testament* '  Originality^ 
in  the  sense  of  novelty,  was^  on  these  particular  subjects*  impossible : 
for  the  teeming  mind  of  anan,  quickened  to  activity  by  some  hint  of 
scripture,  had  already  occupied  the  ground  with  theories  of  every  grade 
of  merit,  and  opinions  adapted  to  every  ta«<te.  With  these,  !iy|K>- 
theticallv  speaking,  the  Saviour  might  be  acquainted,  or  he  might  r.ot. 
Ou  the  suppoiiitiou  that  lie  did  nut  know  them,  the  doctrine  he  taught 
on  either  of  these  subjects,  however  fiimiliar  it  might  already  have 
been  to  human  car8»  was  unborrowed,  original,  and  emphatically  his 
own ;  it  had  no  othet  channdi  in  its  descent  from  the  celestial  throne 
to  the  human  heart,  hut  his  own  inspired  lips.  On  the  suppcKiitioa 
that  he  knew  them, — his  office,  at  least,  was  on'iiinal,  and  equally 
dignified ;  for  still  he  proclaimed  the  particular  truth,  not  because 
man  had  patruiiizt  d  it,  but  because  he  knew  it  to  be  the  true  s;iying 
of  God.  And  mure  than  that,  he  redeemed  it  from  the  base  coui- 
panionahip  of  error,  and  made  it  free  of  the  universe.  He  not  merely 
leamd  it  from  the  gloomy  region  of  doubt,  but  enabled  it  to  dbine 
in  Its  own  light,  and  to  illuminate  the  surrounding  darkness.  If  he 
found  it  one  of  the  multitude,  he  raised  it  to  the  throne.  If  he 
found  it  a  guess,  he  left  it  a  doctrine — a  living  and  incorporated 
member  of  the  immortal  body  of  trutli.  If  he  found  it  an  outcast, 
he  took  it  within  the  pale  and  royalty  of  truth,  nnd  surrounded  it 
with  the  awful  sanctions  of  the  God  of  truth,  lie  proved  himM.'lf 
to  be  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.'   pp.  xxxi — xxxv. 

These  views  arc  followed  up  at  ])age  42,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Essay,  where  we  think  they  ought  to  be  placed,  liefure  he 
distributes  the  first  section,  which  treats  of  God  the  Father,  into 
its  distinct  and  separate  parts,  the  Author  briefly  shews,  that  be- 
sides the  circumstantial  originality  of  the  Saviour's  teaching,  his 
claims  lo  thi.^  quality  are  to  be  referred  to  merits  peculiarly  his 
own,  derived  from  additional  revelations  and  muuieutous  dis« 
closures  of  Divine  Truth. 

*  Had  lu*  only  commented  on  the  volume  of  nature,  had  he  even 
rend  from  the  book  of  the  universe  the  names  and  titles  of  its  author, 
our  advantage,  comnaratively,  would  have  been  sniall  indeed.  That 
volume  was  originally  meant  only  for  the  eye  of  sinless  huuiuniLy.  It 
Uttered  no  prediction,  awoke  no  presentiment  of  the  fall ;  in  no  part 
of  its  hallowed  contents  could  a  line  be  found  fbretolcening  woe. 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  transgression  dawned  on  the  world,  nn* 
eonsciMUs  of  the  impending  change.  The  sun  poured  forth  as  full  a 
Hood  of  living  li::ht ;  the  air  was  as  rich  in  fragrance  and  sonjr ;  earth 
and  heaven  appeared  to  live  in  each  other's  stiuies ;  nature  lay  open  at 
as  fair  and  bright  a  page,  as  at  the  moment  when  Gou  complacently 

Sronounoed  it  to  be  very  good.  The  tremendous  catastrophe  of  that 
ay  took  it  by  surprise.  So  far  from  furnishing  man  with  resources  for 
the  event,  it  was  itself  involved  in  the  calamity ;  It  was  cursed  fbr 
his  sake."  So  fiir  frf»ni  being  able  to  utter  a  consolatory  truth  in  hu- 
man ears,  it  required  itself  to  be  soiaoed  and  sustained^  ibr  it  Jay 
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I»rostrate  and  p&nting  under  its  I^Iuker's  frown.  Wounded  by  the 
stroke,  'Ami  cnni!)pred  with  the  weight  of  sin,  it  sent  forth  a  cry,  in 
which  all  its  natural  harmonicH  were  droMJUMl  :  a  cry  of  helplessness 
and  of  ftuffcring,  wliich  has  never  from  that  nnmient  ceased,  but  which 
has  gone  ua,  from  age  to  age,  waxing  louder  and  louder,  till  the  whole 
creati«n  has  become  vocal  with  woe,  '  and  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  antil  now,"  laboaring  in  its  pangs,  and  struggling  to  be 
free. 

'  So  fkr  from  sheAving  commiseration,  and  whispering  hope*  there 
is  a  sense  m  which  all  nature  stands  ready  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
God  with  man.  Take,  as  examples,  the  histories  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod.  When  tlje  former  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of  heaven,  all 
nature  expressed  its  svai^atby  with  its  injured  Maker ;  armed  in  his 
behalf^  and  put  itself  in  motion  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  latter 
aiFected  to  he  thought  a  god>  forthwith  an  angel,  jealous  of  Jehovah's 
honour,  descends  and  smites  him;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
meanest  insects  begin  to  devour  him  :  the  highest  order  of  created  in- 
telligence, and  the  lowest  form  of  nnlmal  existence,  the  two  extremes 
in  the  scale  of  creatioji,  unite  to  proiitrate  htkI  punisli  his  impiety. 
It  wiii  be  found,  in  the  liistory  of  the  divine  justice,  that  every  element 
of  nature  has  taken  its  turn,  us  a  minister  of  wrath,  to  assert  the 
quarrel  of  God  with  rebellious  man.  And,  be  it  remembered,  that  one 
m  these  elements  is  held  in  reserve  for  the  destruction  of  the  world : 
he  has  only  to  speak>  and  it  will  wrap  the  globe  in  living  flames. 
Meanwhile,  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  all  nature  under  a  solemn 
interdict,  not  to  minister  to  our  most  pres^.ing  wants :  he  has  laid  it 
under  an  eternal  ban.  Tn't  there  be  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my 
Gml ;  let  every  thing  be  at  war  with  him.  If  he  will  be  the  enemy 
of  God>  let  hiui  live  and  die  amidst  a  universe  of  frowns:  let  every 
thittff  in'  heaven^  earth,  and  hell,  be  armed,  and  ready  to  assail  him : 
kilSerebe  no  peace  to  the  wicked;  and  universal  nature  respond^* 
there  s^hall  be  none;  and  the  univer^l  experience  of  sinners,  as  it  sends 
up  its  reply  from  the  bottomless  pit,  declares,  in  accents  of  terrible 
despair,  Merc  f.r  none.  Could  the  sinner  but  open  his  eyes  to  the 
dreadful  reality  of  his  condition,  were  ho  endowed  with  a  power  of 
vision  like  the  servant  of  the  prophet,  he  Avould  find  himself  sur- 
rounded, not  indeed  with  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  to  guard  him,  but 
with  terrible  forms  of  anger  and  destruetioa,  waitine  to  dart  on  him, 
aad  make  him  their  prey.  He  would  find  hims£  standing  in  the 
great  theatre  of  the  universe,  with  every  eye  that  it  contains  fixed  and 
frowning  upon  him ;  with  every  weapon  in  the  infinite  armoury  of 
Go(],  ready,  and  levelled  against  him.  And  the  hour  arrives  when 
he  linds  that  sin  has  arrayed  against  him,  not  only  all  the  universe 
without,  but  all  the  powers  and  passions  within  him ;  that  it  has  armed 
him  against  himself ;  that  it  has  given  a  sting  to  everj  thought,  and 
turned  his  conscience  into  a  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  his  depraved  and 
m^verned  passions  into  fires  never  to  be  auendied. 

'  O  how  unparalleled  the  infatuation  of  the  man  who  pretends,  that, 
from  the  doubtful  and  scattered  iiititnations  of  nature,  he  can  collect 
the  materials  of  a  sufficient  creed  ;  whvn,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
$0  obviously  intermixed  with  the  fragments  of  a  violated  law.  Nature, 
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la^Ued^ »  still  aii  oracle  oh  otae  pdint;  and  irhm  oonstilted  on  tftaf 
point,  which  relates  to  the  ^reat  remedy  for  sin,  her  ajiontaneoas  re- 
sponse is,  it  IS  not  in  me:  it  is  not  until  man  has  examined  her  hy 
tortiiro,  tliat  he  extorts  some  doubtful  reply,  which  — his  vanity  being 
made  the  interpreter —is  found  to  coincide  with  his  ni«hos,  and  to 
flatter  hi&  pride.  On  the  fact  of  the  divine  existence,  indeed,  the  pro- 
testatioQB  of  nature,  are  positive,  loud^  uiid  unccaaing:  this  is  a  truth 
of  which  she  ia  never  maJdng  less  than  solemn  affirmation  and  oath; 
with  all  her  myriad. voices:  the  uniaterttitting  response  of  the  living 
creatures  heard  by  John,  is  only  the  echo  of  her  voice  in  the  sanctuarv 
above,  prodaiming  to  the  universe  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
But,  however  able  and  ready  to  enlighten  the  inquiring  mind  nn  the 
fact  of  his  existence,  she  could  do  nothing  to  dissipate  the  c^oiids  nf 
doiiht  and  gloom  which  had  gutliered  and  settled  into  thick  durkTiess 
round  about  his  throne :  on  the  anxious  subject  of  Ids  character,  and 
his  possible  ooodnct  towards  the  guilty,  she  hak  received  no  ^strnc- 
tions^  and  ts  silent.  By  the  introdaction  of  Sill,  our  condition  ha^ 
liecome  preternatural,  and  the  wisdom  thut  prescrrbes  for  us,  therefifie, 
moat  be  sapernaturid,  or  it  will  prove  a  physician  of  no  valae/ 

pp»4l^7« 

This  section  has  eight  subdi visions,  the  subjects  of  which  arc, 
the  Paternal  Character  and  Universal  Benevolence  of  God— 
his  Universal  Dominion  and  Providence — his  Love  to  IMan,  ex- 
emplified in  the  Mission  of  Christ — the  only  Means  of  Mercy — 
the  Free  Gift  of  Eternal  Life— Umversality  of  Invitation^ 
Chavacter  of  Christ  the  Chaitetei  of  the  iPather— God  ow 
Fathcffy  the  name  by  which  we  are  tiiigfat  to  iDvoke  Wm* 

The  most  striking  part  of  this  portion  of  the  Work,  ia  tlnl  in 
trbich  the  Author  describes  the  Cnaitcter  of  Cbrbt  as  the  Ckth 
riicterof  the  Father.  We  make  no  aipdogjr  for  quoting  it 

'  As  long  as  we  remain  imTnorRcd  in  sense,  we  most  be  indebted  for 
all  our  conceptions  to  sensible  objects:  hence  the  purest  and  most 
abstract  of  human  sciences  has  its  diagrams ;  and  Christianity,  the  most 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  employs  its  symbols.  The  same  neoesai^ 
has,  in  every  age,  expressed  itsen  in  ardent  desires  ftr  senaifale  manN 
festations  or  the  Divine  Being*  The  entreaty  of  IMoaes,  "  I  beseech 
tlicc  shew  me  thy  glory,*'  was  again  repeated  by  Philip,  wlwn  he  aid4» 
"  Shew  US  the  Father,  and  it  sufficcth  us ;  *'  and  both  requests  weTe 
only  tlie  eclio  nf  n  universal  desire  ;  n  c?e«;ire  of  the  mind  for  something 
to  sustain  it  in  its  most  etherial  of  et^brts,  its  endeavoun  to  think 
God. 

*  Another  necessity  requiring  to  be  met,  was  the  exaggerated  fear^ 
the  ^fenltent  sinher,  when  mterprcting  the  reeiond  office  of  tbe 
FaUier  m  the  covenant  of  grace,  into  a  proof  of  hh  aveiighig  inexor* 
'ableiless.   In  the  ministry  of  the  ^jOspei,  the  constant  reference  whidi 

is  necessarily  made  to  his  jnst  requirements  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  Deity,  is  extremely  Ha!)lc  to  produce  on  a  mind,  perturbed  T\nth 
guilty  an  impression  ot  dread^  which  no  mere  abstract  desciiptions  of 
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But  love  f>f  God  can  effiBCtfrnilr  remove ;  wludi  makes  it  tmpeesible  to 
speak  of  that  love  in  terms  ot  ^oeM.    Now,  of  both  these  necessities, 

the  Saviour  took  special  eogniranee;  against  each  of  them  ho  fully 
pruvided,  when,  standing  forth  before  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  the  perfect  representative  of  the  Father  j  and,  in  that 
capacity,  challenged  for  the  Father,  the  confidence,  and  alfectiou,  and 
cordial  idlegifince  of  manldttd.  <^  I  am  Sn  the  Father/'  aaid  he,  "  and 
the  Father  is  in  mc ^  Fhnn  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and 
have  seen  him.  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  shenr  us  the  V'BHh^, 
mv\  it  «;Tifficeth  ns.  Jesiis  snith  mito  h'.ru,  I^avc  1  ^jecn  so  long  time 
\\  \{]\  V nil,  and  yet  haat  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath 
seen  ine  liatli  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  tiiou  llien,  Shew  us  the 
Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me?  •  *  .  •  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me«  he  doeth  the  werka^ 
Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me:  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works'  Sake."    "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

*  Instead  »»f  leavinir  our  faith  to  apprehend  an  infinite  abstraction, 
he  has,  in  his  own  person,  invested  the  Deity  with  th;it  pmrcr  over 
mir  minds  which  a  defiHite  object  alone  can  exereise.  Instead  of 
claiming  our  alfectious  merely  for  ilie  invisible  and  impalpable  cause 
Of  'mercy,  he  urtiticft  'wilh  Hat  jfitMik  ahd  <ihaneiigei  edr  emhvaeiif 
aflfections,  by  pro^tidg  that  tlicfre  k  no  featsfe  to  m  loved  in  kiflmelS 
%)ncik  19  not  eqnidiy  to  be  loVed  in  the  diatacter  God;  that  if  we 
admire  the  tenderness  and  compassion  of  his  character,  wc  arc  admiring 
the  xcry  same  qualities  in  the  Father;  that  we  do  iujifsticc  to  hh  re- 
presentative character,  if  we  do  not  receive  it  entire  as  a  perfect  rain- 
plication  of  the  mind  of  God.  He  would  have  un  to  believe^  and  to 
act  on  tlie  bcHef,  that  aii  tn  ftom  attempting  to  biAe  tM  beffttUe  oat 
alfectiopfc  fbr'Godj  \jf  expressntt  fifr  vs  a  kMnew  to  ^trMeh  uie  heaii 
ef  God  does  not  rei^tond,  he  conld  not  have  omitted  a  single  expressitiA 
of  that  kindness  without  giving  us  a  defective  idea  of  the  divine  bene- 
ToliTfco  ;  that  so  Utterly  impossildc  wonld  it  be  for  him  to  give  ns  ah 
exaggerated  conception  of  that  benevolence,  that  could  we  by  any  pro- 
cess collect  and  concentrate  all  the  varied  expressions  of  his  grace  to  a 
focal  point,  and  reeHvethe  eflfect  of  the  whole  entire,  and  «t  once,  that 
%A»et,  after  all,  Weidd  be  a  baro  and  inadeqmite  implemion  ef  the  iM 
ef  Qod  to  man.  Whiltever  doctrine  of  graee  lie  propotinds,  tphateveir 
promise  he  gives,  whatever  deed  of  love  he  performs,  tvhatever  divine 
attractions  he  exhibits,  —  every  such  nttmction  in  him  is  to  he  regarflofl 
as  an  index  to  ihv  same  quality  indctinitely  greater  in  the  character  of 
Ood.  The  conduct  of  Christ  is  a  copy,  a  living  map  of  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  dWhiie  perfections,  reduced  from  its  infinite  dimensions, 
and  iolpdttod  to  n  scale  atndfonsly  adapted  to  the  feeble  viakm  ef  man. 
The  dtthmstei'  of  God,  so  infinitely  reduced,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  life«oir 
Xyhrist;  the  Excellences  of  Christ,  if  infinitely  magnified  and  restored 
to  their  or5!:jinnl  proportions,  nrc  to  be  found  in  the  perfections  of  God. 
The  t  liarncter  of  Christ  is  the  conception  of  a  lieing  of  infinite  amin- 
■blcness,  seeking  to  engage  the  heart  of  a  world  that  reasons  by  ana** 
logy,  and  to  enamour  it  of  divine  excellence.  How  often  did  ne  mr> 
^ihenttcale  tke  liib'of  -Jetos,  and  givell  cafrency  ea  a  tvpy  of  hit  otMn* 
VM  (he  iiamiiMy  AUber  y^M  liis  i^Urimi,  mi  ^intf^^M^  U^'iHiit 
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history  wliicli  now  belongs  to  Clirist  would  have  rclatod,  word  for 
word,  his  owni  condeaceildiug  grace  ;  so  tluit,  in  cvory  word  and  act  of 
Jesus,  wo  aru  to  recoguise^  iu  ellcct,  the  voice  and  luoveaieiiUi  of  pa- 
ternal love.'    pp.  66  —60. 

For  the  remaining  sections,  wc  must  refer  to  the  Work  itself, — 
except  that  wc  wish  to  intrtxUicc  under  the  head  *  Of  the  Holy 
'  Spirit/  the  valuable  and  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  con- 
tained in  the  Preface  ;  especially  as  we  agree  with  the  .Autlior, 
that  if  there  be  one  part  of  Our  Lord's  teaehiug  more  emplta- 
tically  entitled  than  another  to  the  ciiuracter  of  inexhaustible 
fulness,  and  which  distinguishes  Him  above  all  other  inspired 
iostruciors,  it  is  whut  he  taught  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

'  "  Ho  slinll  not  speak  of  himself,"  said  Clirkt;  and,  as  if  to  sup- 
ply the  delicicncy,  to  reward  and  pr«ivide  for  that  disinterested  and 
emphatic  biJence  of  the  Diviiie  Spirit  concerning  himself,  our  Ltird 
made  him  the  great  theme  of  his  own  last  discourses  and  ]irou)iseis 
And  when  was  ne  more  original  and  explicit  than  vlien  dwelling  on 
this  subject }  What  a  wt  tract  of  new  tmth  did  he  add  to  the  do- 
mains  of  £uth,  all  fertiUzed  and  enriched  with  the  effluence  of  the 
Spirit !  On  what  topic  was  he  more  evangelical  than  on  this  ? — even 
antedating  the  style  of  the  cpisth's,  and  leaving  little,  if  any  thing,  for 
them  to  add  eitlier  m  unction  or  in  fulness.  What  subjeet  did  he 
equally  rely  on  to  console  his  disciples,  and  to  fdl  them  with  expect- 
ation in  the  prospect  of  his  own  departure?  He  was  iu  search  of  the 
atrongest  solace  $  and  he  had  an  infinite  Yariety  of  subjects  to  choose 
from ;  but  out  oif  all  that  multitude  the  topic  on  which  he  choae  chiefl j 
to  insist  was  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  what  kftj  thinn 
did  he  predicate  concerning  him  ?  What  names  of  greatneaa  and  good- 
ness did  he  bestow  on  him  !  He  made  him  the  great  promise  of  his 
new  dispensation !  And  yet,  what  doctrine,  what  Icadiug  doctrine  at 
least,  is  less  insisted  on  in  the  chtirch  than  the  doctrine  of  divine  in- 
fluence.'' And,  consequently,  what  promise  is  less  fultilled  to  Uie 
church  than  the  promise  of  the  Spirit?  It  is  true,  an  occasional  ser- 
mon is  preached  on  the  subject,  just  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  duty :  and 
an  occasional  restlessness  is  observable  in  parts  of  the  church ;  but, 
alas  I  it  is  a  starting  in  sleep,  rather  than  an  awaking  out  of  it ;  like 
the  spasmodic  motions  of  a  person  who  is  visited  in  sleep  hy  the  rt*- 
proachful  remembrance  of  an  important  duty  which  ho  has  cMnsc  ii'usiy 
neglected;  it  is  the  involuntary  agitations  of  the  slumbering  ciiurch, 
convulsively  answering  to  the  unwelcome  reproaches  of  the  uu&luuiber- 
ing  conscience.  Other  prophecies  are  considered  {  but  the  jaomise  of 
the  Spirit,  the  great  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  the  gospel,  is  doomed,  by 
general  consent,  to  stand  over  for  future  consideration.  Other  blessings 
are  desired  ;  hut  this,  which  would  bring  all  blessings  in  its  train; 
which  is  otfered  in  an  abundance  corresponding  to  its  infinite  jdcnitude, 
an  abundance  of  which  the  capacity  of  tlie  recipient  is  to  he  tlie  onlv 
limit ;  of  this  we  are  satisfied  with  just  so  much  as  will  save  our  sleep 
from  deepening  into  death.  Eacli  falling  shower — consecrated  emblem 
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of  divine  influence— the  scantiest  that  moistens  the  tUirstv  eai  lii,  de- 
foends  more  copiously  than  the  offered  hiSuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  reproaches  as  with  the  spiritnal  drought  of  the  chnrcb.  And  so 
long  have  we  accustomed  onrselres  to  be  eontent  with  little  things, 

that  we  have  gone  far  in  disqualifying  ourselves  for  the  reception  of 
great  things ;  the  rtvivaU  of  the  new  world  are  atill  regarded  by  many 
"  as  idle  tales." 

*  The  church  itself  requires  conversion.  We  pray  f<»r  the  conversion 
of  the  world ;  but  the  church  itself,  though  in  another,  yet  in  a  sober 
and  substantial  sense,  needs  a  similar  blessing.  The  objeet  of  eon* 
version  is  two-fold  ;  nersonal,  and  relative  $  to  bless  us,  and  to  make 

ns  blessings.  Indiviaual  conversion  accomplishes  the  iirst  object,  hj 
placini^  us  in  a  personal  and  evant^elic  il  relation  to  Christ ;  the  second 
can  only  be  scnpturally  effected  by  tlie  colliH  ti'>n  and  organization  of 
those  who  :\to  so  related  to  Christ  into  a  church,  and  by  t!iat  church 
advancing  forwards  and  placing  itself  in  an  evangelical  relation  to  the 
Holpr  Spirit.  Now  the  prevailing  sin  of  Cliristians  is,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  stop  short  at  the  first  of  these  stages.  They  are,  perhaps, 
snIBeiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  preaching  Christ  as  the  author  of 
redemption ;  for  they  have  their  own  personal  experience  in  evidence 
of  its  necessity  ;  but  they  are  not  proportionally  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  divine  influence  as  the  means  of  usefulness;  for  of  that  they  have 
not  the  same  evidence.  Their  conversion  to  Christ,  as  individuals,  was 
.scarcely  more  necessary  to  answer  the  flrst  aim  uf  the  gospel,  in  their 
jown  salvation,  than  their  conversion  to  the  Spirit,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  is  necessary  to  answer  the  second,  in  the  salvation  of  others. 
I  say  their  conversion  to  the  Spirit; — for  the  change  necessary  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  conversion;— conviction  of  guilt  in  neglecting  his 
agency,  a  percept  of  Ins  tiecessity  and  suitableness,  and  earnest  ap* 
jmcatious  for  his  heavenly  influence.'   pp.  xxU — xxv. 

The  Essays  on  the  Spirituality,  Benevolence,  and  PracticalnesB 

of  Christ  as  the  Great  Teacher,  display  nn  exuberance  of  illustra- 
tion. The  AN'ork  proceeds  with  a  sustained  earnestness.  The  spi- 
rituality of  Christ's  kingdom,  its  total  non -resemblance  to  worldly 
^vcmments,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  vocation, 

arc  pressed  upon  us  with  tlic  cogency  of  reason,  the  tenderness  of 
persuasion,  and  the  ardour  of  a  zeal,  kindled  at  the  altar  of  devout 
benevolence.  What  a  portrait  of  the  Divine  'J'rarher  is  dcliiu  ated 
in  the  fourth  Essay!  The  tears  wept  over  Jem  in  seem  to 
have  opened  the  fountain  of  tenderness  in  the  Autlior  benevolent 
heart,  and  we  coniialiy  sympathize  with  him  as  he  exclaims  ■  — 

'  Pitial)!e,  indeed,  must  he  tlie  st- of  that  mind  which  can  find  it- 
self at  east'  t<>  debate  a  question  of  nictaphysi -  il  divinity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tlit  Redeemer's  t<^'ars.  Yet  there  art  uien  whose  creed  has  no 
place  even  for  his  sacred  grief;  who  are  actually  annoyed  ut  thene  tears 
wept  over  perishing  sinners,  as  at  heterodox  variance  with  the  Divine 
idecrees ;  uriio  frown  at  this  precious  distilment  of  infinite  love  as  in* 
0(M(|sistent  with  their  views  of  divine  inflexibility.  There  are  those 
who'would  rather  these  tears  had  never  bwn  sheoi,  or  that  the  record 
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of  (Ill's  burst  of  divine  compMsion  dMiuld  expiui«d  from  tl|$  safa«d 
page,  than  that  it  should  remain  as  an  ohstiicle  to  their  logical  views  of 
tlic  (livinc  purposes.  But  we  linger  over  it  with  delight ;  wc  love  to 
rcuiuiii  within  the  softening  influence,  the  hniiowcd  ct>ntagion  of  the 
Reducuier's  tears ;  we  bless  him  for  them ;  we  regard  the  melting 
scujie  as  oply  inferior  in  pathq?,  in  tfijidpr  an^  ^cmn  gr«i)qtiir«  tn 
Calvary  itself/   pp.  326— 7. 

I'racticalntss  ia  an  ugly  word.  We  do  not  think  the  Author  al- 
ways happy  in  his  terminolo^^.  But^  though  we  dislike  theword,  we 
acknowledge  that  it  conveys  h  more  dennite  meaBing  than  anv 
ether  whiai  occuts  to  Mi.  It  stands  ibr  (be  mpral  results  whidi 
it  is  the  direct  ma  and  tendency  of  ^he  ^aviouT^s  teaching  to 
produce;  and  expanded  into  a  propoddon»  it  is  powerfuHy  sus- 
tained by  A  beautiful  and  unbroken  chain  of  eloquent  argumentar 
Itieii*  But  again  we  must  allow  |be  AVriter  to  speak  for  himself  ^ 
nor  can  he  or  the  pnblic  justly  complain  of  us,  tha^  we  have  aaa^e 
llim  his  own  r^ewer.  We  thu§  take  legve  JiJm,  ?uerely  oh* 
IK^rving,  tliat  the  wine  he  has  furnished  is  of  ao  excellent  ymt$§^ 
and  of  the  best  quality.  All  that  it  wants  is— age. 

'  Of  everjf  other  system  It  may     said,  that  it  only  actuates  a  paft  of 

our  nature,  leavinc  the  rest  like  a  palsied  nunuber  of  the  b<xly,  un- 
noticed and  unused  J  to  Christianity  nloiie  belongs  the  high  prerogative 
of  calling  every  latent  principle  of  our  complex  nature  into  action,  giv- 
hig  appropriate  excrcibe  to  every  function,  and  proportion  to  every 
part ;  of  animating,  and  maturing,  and  circulating  like  an  ethcriai 
iaid  4i0tiafa  the  whole,  and  liringing  it  to  the  pemction  of  a  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.'*  Wherever  it  comes,  it  creates  a  capacity  for  trae 
enjoyment,  and  puts  all  the  universe  in  motion  to  gratify  that  capacity. 
It  makes  us  feel  that  we  exist  under  an  obligation  to  be  happy.  Per- 
fect itself,  it  pants  to  behold  perfection  in  every  thing  else,  and,  since 
it  linds  it  not  alreudy  existing,  it  puts  forth  all  its  efforts  to  produce  it. 
Perfect  troui  the  beginning,  it  h^  remained  uncUap^d^  while  the  arts, 
jand  sciences,  and  systems  of  a  dateless  antiquity  have  yielded  to  the 
demand  for  improv;ement.  It  has  seen  every  thing  human^  contempo- 
raneous with  its  origin,  renovated  and  chaioiged  again;  but,  like  the 
JewiaAi  l^slator  when  he  had  survived  bis  genemtion,  its  eye  is  not 
dim,  nor  its  natural  force  abated.  It  maintains  its  post  in  the  van  of 
iDi]'>rovenuint,  and  pdints  tlie  way  to  enter]>risr  and  hope,  as  the 
anointed  leader  of  jM;inkiiH],  And  however  untric  li  tlie  paths,  and  lii«:h 
ihe  dibtinctiomi  whicii  await  tliem  in  their  onwurd  course,  it  n-ili  ^tdl 
be  seea  in  exemplary  advance^  bedkoaing  them  m  to  the  sool  of  pet- 
fisdaott.  No  living  springs  of  good  shal)  gush  from  their  hidden  4apths 
in  human  nature,  which  have  not  been  smitten  into  existence  by  this 
rod  of  heaven  ;  no  forms  of  excellence  shall  arise  to  bless  the  world,  of 
M'hich  it  is  not  the  parent,  and  the  perfect  type.  Only  give  the  gospel 
room  to  ])lant  its  moral  apparatus,  and  let  it  obtain  the  necessary  ml- 
cruui  for  its  powers,  and  it  will  employ  a  lever  which  shall  move  the 
world  from  the  dark  vicinity  of  hull,  and  lift  it  wtu  the  bU^ilight  and 

ndghbouurhood  of  h^ven. 
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'  However  ifioredible  the  stateineiit  may  appear  to  those  who  are  iin- 
aequaiutcd  with  the  chimeras  of  error,  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who, 
under  the  presumptuons  pretence  of  enjoying  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  liic  mind  of  Cbri&t,  uud  oi  ma^uifying  his  grace,  profess  to  glory 
ill  the  gosDel  it  a  djaptntatiott  frm  lioltMMi*  That  tiicb  a  dispeni«-» 
lian  WDUa  be  highly  acceptable  ta  tiba  cbtldren  af  di'tobedieBafj  we  oftn 
easily'  imagine ;  but  that  its  advent  should  he  ascribed  |a  bias  wbom 
hell  Itself  acknowledged  to  be  the  Holy  One  of  God,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece  of  impiety  which  hids  defiance  to  imitation,  as  the  last 
trivimpli  of  infernal  art.  Compared  with  tiie  advocaleH  of  this  blas- 
phemy, he  who  only  charges  on  the  gospel  a  defective  morality  is  a 
mere  venial  triflcr  ;  he  only  alleges  that  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
ifcineiits  of  a  peifeet  exceBenoe ;  they  elaini  ftr  it  aa  a  peculiar  glory 
that  if  dtspenoes  whli  all  etceUcnee.  Par,  by  affirming  tbat  it  di«* 
charges  them  from  flie  law  as  a  nde  of  life«  they  Tirtually  declare  tbat 
it  Iodizes  vice,  that  it  grants  tbem  a  patent  to  sin  under  its  otvn  broed 
seal,  that  it  natural ir-r'-s  the  alieii  nm]  eternal  outlaw,  sin,  and  mfihev  it 
a  deiiixen  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  He,  by  pretending  dissatisfaction 
with  its  unfinished  excellence,  is  guilty  of  ubatina  thu  ardour  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  thirsty  enquirer  after  the  \i'ater  ox  life ;  by  aduU 
tetating  the  vital  elemeiit,  oy  infusing  tbeir  own  poisonous  diatiURtieilj 
tun  the  very  chaliee  of  salvation  into  the  cup  of  perdition.  He  wears 
no  mask,  he  bears  the  mark  of  his  master  \4sihly  stamped  on  his  fore- 
head, and  takes  on  himself,  so  far  at  least  as  tlic  character  of  the  •▼os- 
]nA  is  concerned,  the  undivided  responsibility  of  his  sin ;  while  they, 
under  the  treacherous  gui^e  of  an  alliance  with  Christ,  aflib'ate  their 
monstrous  enormities  on  his  holy  gospel,  and  throw  its  hallowed  skirt 
0m  the  nakedness  of  their  pollution. 

^TUe>  it  must  be  ceofeseedj  Is  a  <^  doctrine  of  devils  h  paitsflcee  of 
the  inlenud  too  palps^jrtoba  mhltalren  ;  like  a  stream  of  volcatde  1m 
itaiay  be  traced  direct! v  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  which  disgofged  il* 
to  scorch  and  desdate  the  earth  in  its  progress.  Tf  demons  can  rejoice, 
thf  successful  introduction  of  this  error  into  the  church  must  luu-e  fiir- 
nibhed  them  uith  au  occasion  f<>r  exultation  not  h»sb  triumjjlnuil  tljari 
that  of  the  Hrs»l  traiisgn.'ssion  ;  it  taught  them  ihuL  the  iiaradiiie  of  the 
new  creation  is  as  accessible  as  the  onginal  Eden^  that  the  upas  can  be 
grafted  on  the  tree  of  life,  that  the  v  might  oonfideotly  repose  on  the 
success  of  this  etperintent,  and  regnra  it  as  Hnal,  secure  that,  after  this^ 
there  is  nothing  too  monstrous  to  be  believed,  or  too  good  to  be  per- 
verted, when  human  crednlitv  and  depravity  arc  the  materials  to  be 
employed.  If  he  of  our  race  who  lent  himself  to  he  the  tirst  rehicle  of 
this  deadly  sentiment,  had  aspired  to  the  had  pre-eminence  of  eclipBing 
the  first  sinner,  of  enacting  uuother  fall  of  man,  he  could  not  have 
adMad  a  viora  cfliMtiial  expedlaiit;*  Bemd  ell  proportion  of  demerit^ 
halaaa  pnfehased  fi)r  hinsdf  the  first  place  in  the  classification  of  the 
hereticiy  and*troiiblen|y  and  monsters  of  the  chnrcb.  Judas  betrayed 
his  master  to  the  cross  ;  but  he  hn-  betrayed  the  cross  itself,  and  all 
it«  loaded  blessings,  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy  of  (xod  and  man ;  his 
name,  like  that  of  the  Iscariot  traitor,  deserves  to  be  the  synonymo  of 

all  that  is  exaggerated  and  enormous  in  guilt.'   pp.  3(K>— 389. 

•<    .  '  ♦ 
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Art«  III.  Lives  ^ the  moH  eminent  LiierarVj  and  Scientific  Men  of 
Jiah,  Spain,  and  Poriugtd,  Volt*  I.  aod  11.  (Lnvdner's  CabiM 
CjdopKdub  Nnmben  6$  and  71*)  London,  18^. 

THIS  valuable  aeries  now  oonpriaea  upwards  ef  seventy  ^ 
lumes.  To  how  numy  moie  it  is  to  extend,  we  bave  no 
means  of  diTininj^;  but  no  symptoms  of  eihaiislion  are  at  pieseot 
to  be  deteeted»  either  in  the  sufcgects  of  the  Tdumes  or  in  the  au* 
thonhtp.  Some  of  the  later  ones  nmh  amongst  the  most  useful 
and  elegant  contrtbatioiis  to  modem  literature ;  and  in  this  ponton 
of  the  biographical  series,  we  recognise  with  satisfaction  the  ooi^ 
tiibations  of  Soutbey,  Montgomeiy,  and  other  able  writers, 
whose  names,  though  not  nflixed  to  the  several  articles,  are  an* 
nounced  in  tlie  advcrtiscincnts.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
drawn  our  atteiition  more  particularly  to  these  volumes,  added  to 
their  being  of  that  class  which  comes  under  the  liead  of  cu  rrant 
literature,  and  which  is  the  most  interesting  to  general  readers. 
Before,  however,  we  advert  to  tlieir  cuntenis,  we  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  a  few  critical  remarks  upon  the  series  of  which 
they  form  part. 

And  we  cannot  refnun  from  premising,  that  this  Cvclopaedia  has 
not  been  hitherto  sabjected  to  tbat  competent  and  discriminating 
notice  and  exammation,  which  its  pretensions,  its  merits,  and  ito 
defects  alike  call  fivr.  We  isj^pret  that  our  own  anangements  have 
not  enabled  us  to  keep  fMoe  with  the  monthly  issue ;  and  it  is  now 
next  to  impossible  to  bring  up  the  arrear ;  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  devoted  more  attention  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  extended  articleSi 
than  the  series  has  received  from  any  other  journal.  The  weeldy 
journals,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  have  given  that  sort  of  lauda- 
tory  notice  to  sundry  and  many  of  the  volumes,  which  sufficiently 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  publisher;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  Been  in  any  publication  of  higher  pretensions,  a  critique,  eidier 
upon  tlie  plan  and  general  conduct  of  the  Cyrlopfrdia,  or  upon 
any  particular  section.  If  tlie  \\  ork  consisted  of  mere  jejune  com- 
pilations, (which  is  the  character,  we  admit,  of  a  few  of  the  vo- 
lumes,) the  (Quarterly  Reviewers  might  l>c  pardoned  for  omitting  to 
take  notice  of  them.  Many  of  the  volumes,  however,  belonging 
to  the  classes  of  lustory,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy, 
are  not  less  deserving  of  critical  analysis  and  discriminating  com- 
mendation than  any  of  the  productions  issoed  from  the  press. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  result  of  such  examUiafion,  if  ho- 
nestly and  competently  oondttcted,  would  be  nnifotroly  frivoorable 
to  the  execution  of  the  work.  Speaking  generaUy,  the  •'^^tifif 
portion  promises  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  series.  Tlie  pee. 
Rminary  discourse  on  Natural  Phihisophy,  by  Shr  John  HerscM, 
and  the  erudite  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  the  same  distinguished 
philosopher;  Ptofessor  Powell's  compendious  historical  vtewsf 
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tlie  progress  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  Mr.  Swainson'^s  preliininary 

disco\ir«?e  on  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  his  Tolume  OH  Sys- 
tematic Zoology,  deserve  to  be  particularized  among  the  volumes 
distinguished  by  tlie  liigher  qualities  of  authorship,  and  requiring 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  their  being  properly  appreciated,  a 
laborious  examination  by  a  scientific  critic.  The  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History  is  to  contain  about  fourteen  volumes  devoted  to  Zoo- 
lof^,  by  Mr.  Swainson;  while  Butany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology 
have  each  a  single  volume  assigned  to  them.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  distribution  strikes  us  aB  altogether  judicious.  That  Concho* 
looy  aboold  occupy  as  large  a  space  as  Geology ;  and  that  three 
▼oliim«0  thovHd  be  given  to  Entomoi^y,  and  only  <me  to  dther 
Qiudnipeds  or  BSsdi ;  will  appealr  to  most  petsona  not  less  capri- 
dons  and  unsuitable  titan  the  airangement  which  gives  us  a  His- 
lory  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  five  volumes,  a  Histmy  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  two»  and  a  History  of  the  Italian  Rqpub* 
lies  in  cne*  The  attempt  to  render  the  treatises  equally  attractive 
tQ  the  general  teader  and  the  phtlosophtcsal  zoologist,  has  produced 
in  some  cases  an  awkward  compromise,  which  a  little  interferes 
with  the  uniform  and  sustained  character  of  the  work,  and  is  itself 
unfavourable  to  compression.  Mr.  Swainson  is  a  \vry  ]^lcasing 
writer,  and  his  volumes  are  full  of  entertainment ;  Vmt  lie  some- 
times branches  out  into  a  train  of  ohservationR  which,  if  not  alto- 
gether irrelevant,  are  too  desultory  and  rambling  for  such  a  work  t 
for  instance, in  his  observations  uponthe  present  state  ot  Zoological 
science  in  England,  which,  though  comprising  some  useful  sug- 
gestions, would  have  been  more  suitable  in  a  lecture  or  in  the 
pages  of  a  literary  journal,  than  in  a  Cabuiet  Cyclopaedia*  His 
volume  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  qra- 
lematic  loolo^,  which  is  eitremely  curious  and  entertaining,  sup- 
plies another  instance.  Having,  in  the  first  900  pages,  tarai  m 
granted  that  the  reader  has  already  acquired  a  knowledge  tif  tha 
actual  state  of  the  science,  he  adds  a  chapter  or  two,  rather  out  of 
place,  by  way  of  familiar  explanation  of  the  first  principles  of 
practical  and  scientific  aoologjy  and  descends  from  the  didactic 
style  to  the  colloquial,  in  a  conversational  chapter  on  the  plan 
of  study,  in  the  manner  following.  We  give  the  specimen,  be- 
cause we  think  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  useful 
hints  and  dircctiotis,  with  which  we  have  no  fault  to  find, 
but  their  want  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  sci^tific 
treatise. 

'  Honest  scholarj  as  Izaak  Walton  soya,  I  shall  now  thfow  aside 

the  professor's  gown,  with  which  the  critics  Lave  bedecked  nic,  and  ap- 
pear in  my  every-day  suit.  Let  us  talk  of  science  as  of  ordinary  mat- 
ters ;  and,  although  I  cannot  conduct  you  by  a  short  cut  to  what  I  have 
been  some  thirty  years  in  learning,  I  may  still  make  the  way  smoother 
and  easier  than  if  you  were  left  to  pore  over  strange  phrases  and  uu- 

3n2 
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kuuwii  circle^.  Think  ybufaelf  fortunate^  by  the  yrm,  iu  havw^  a 
nraater  of  iinjr  mrt.  When  I  first  btgan  to  oolleot  ah^B  and  caldk 

sects,  the  only  guides  we  then  had  were  "  Da  Costa's  Omcliokgy,"  and 
"Yeates's  jfntoinology,"  neither  of  these  worthies  having,  anymore 
Mea  about  analogy  ana  affinity  than  I  had  myself.  Times,  you  sec,  are 
atrangeh'  charig^en.  Now  vou  may  choose  out  of  twenty  s\  stems  ;  and, 
if  you  believe  ;i  rinfdern  professor,  become  "a  verygtwxl  uatiiralist,*' 
after  taking  '*  two  or  three  walka  m  the  country."  This,  to  be  sure, 
n  a  most  rayal^  or  rather  a  raH^road  waj  to  ioMnrladge  ;  but  who  wiU 
beLioFe  H  is  tha  fight  ono?  Not  5foii>  at  Isasl  if  you  think  mo  worths 
of  being  yovf  master.  Rcmtmber  that  knowledge  impliea  aliidf»  9sui 
that  botli  are  requisite  to  make  a  sood  pin  as  well  as  4  gaod  natu- 
rah'st.  "Alphabets"  are  very  useful,  but  of  what  service  are  letters  if 
they  do  not  teach  us  words?  and  what  are  words  without  sentences? 
So  with  iiatunil  history.  To  get  a  few  Latin  names  by  heart,  is  b'ke 
learning  u  few  letters ;  auy  body  can  da  this.  Get  soma  knowledge, 
thoreibre,  of  Jirst  principles;  and  after  reading  thti  laH  chapter  two  or 
three  times  iirer,  look  upon  this  as  a  oonversatwn  between  na. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  department  of  nature  jofk  ioel  a  predilection 
for  studying,  you  will  find  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  that  class  or  division  of  which  it  forms  n  pnrt,  will  not 
only  be  interesting',  but  highly  useful.  If,  for  instr.iu  t ,  attracted  by 
the  beaut)  ol  their  plumage,  and  by  the  interest  which  un  observance  of 
their  manners  gives  to  a  country  walk,  )  ou  fix  your  choice  upon  birds, 
yott  should  begin  with  nndorstandiag  what  relation  they  bear  to  other 
vertebrated  animals ;  then,  upon  leokiiig  to  the  first  great  diviaiona  of 
•raitholiigy,  you  will  perceive  that  the  order  of  Nataiores,  or  swim- 
mers, by  constantly  living  in  the  water,  rcpreuent  fishes  j  the  Grallu' 
tores,  or  waders,  whose  habits  lead  tht  ni  as  much  to  the  land  as  to  the 
water,  sifrnify  the  frogs  and  other  ampJiibia;  while  the  jrallinnceous 
birds,  forming  the  order  liasores,  and  couiprising  the  peacocks,  fuwis, 
pheasants,  dce.j  all  distingntshed  by  an  uncommon  length  of  tail,  tind 
their  protolypea  among  the  iinrds^  eropodiles,  and  other  groups  of  the 
order  of  neptilet.  gl*  s  and  vultures^  by  maalleating  or  teartng  their 
food,  rasemble  quadrupeds ;  while  the  great  order  of  lutessoret  or 
j>erchers,  comprehending  tlie  most  perfectly  formed  of  the  feathered 
creation,  comprise,  of  course,  the  most  perfectly  formed  birds.  You 
thus  gain,  \v'\i\\  very  little  trouble,  n  ^«Mieral  acquaintance  with  ths 
rank  or  relutiun  of  yoiii  favourites,  u  uhuut  entering  into  the  further 
details  of  those  groups  with  which  yon  eompare  it.  There  are  indeed 
few  of  the  large  divisions  of  neolo^  whereis«  at  preaeot>  this  om  he 
done ;  but  a  general  acquaintanoe  with  the  more  obvious  analogiea  is 
all  that  we  can  be  supposed  to  recommend. 

'  You  may  nfTt  proceed  to  acquire  nn  !n>mht  into  the  primary 
groups,  and  so  understand  uj)on  what  leading  characters  thevare  chieflv 
founded.  Should  you  be  desirous  of  studying  KuLumuiogy,  a  peneral 
acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  class  Auuulosa  is  divided, 
will  point  out  the  distinetien  of  mere  inseeta  6om  such  as  are  desti(uts 
of  wings ;  and  you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  refierrmg  an  apt^ue-meth, 
or  female  glonr-worm,  to  a  wrong  oriier.  Prooeea  in  thia  maunery  gra* 
dually  entering  into  further  details  a$  you  approadi  that  paitimlat  for* 
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lion  ivhieh  you  intend  to  investigote.    The  study  of  any  one  of  the 

Seat  diTiaoufl  of  aniiulofie  animals  is  ample  occupation  for  a  lite ;  uiid 
e  mm  you'  restnct  your  alltaUoa  to  oat  doportawiifc,  tiie  laofo  will 
yim  iiltiiDately  rejoice  at  your  forboamncej  in  not  wandering  over  tlb« 
tOBaptine  but  bouadl^n  fields  of  nature. 

liflcover  the  name  of  n  species  is  the  ultimate  object  which  all 
amateurs,  and  many  professed  naturalistSj  have  in  view.  To  do  this, 
by  merely  turning  over  the  plates  of  a  zoological  work,  is  manifestly  a 
siiurt  and  easy  road  to  knowledge ;  but  the  superficial  acquaintance  thus 
obtained^  however  convenient  aod  useful  upon  many  occasions,  will  not 
aotla^  tne  true  natorafist.  Hence  be  will  begin  by  studying  the  com* 
position  of  pronpe,  before  he  deaoenda  into  i^rther  detaus  t  and  thia, 
indeed,  is  inevitable,  whether  the  studeiit  willingly  consentft  or  not. 
He  finds,  for  instance,  a  heetle,  and  he  wishes  to  know  its  name.  He 
must,  therefore,  first  ascertain  to  which  of  the  jrrcat  divisions  of  insects 
it  belongs;  the  winLred  [Piilota),  or  the  windless  {Apicra)  ;  but  this 
is  not  enough ;  he  finds  there  are  several  order:»  in  each  oi  thcbe  great 
diviaions,  and  ha  ia  detained  in  hia  aearefa  tOl  be  discovera  to  whioh  of 
tfaeae  ordera  bia  inaeet  bebngt.  He  finda  that  aU  audi  aa  have  had 
wing-covers  come  under  the  order  Coleoptera.  He  may  possibly  think 
his  search  is  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  but  he  will  be  very  much 
deceived.  He  ha«^  to  cnmpnrp  his  insect  with  the  characters  of  all  the 
different  tribes,  families,  and  genera  of  this  order.  If,  in  the  present 
paucity  of  good  elementary  books,  he  succeeds  so  far  as  to  discover  the 
genus  of  his  insect,  he  may  consider  himself  very  forttiuute.  One  more 
trjal«  and  be  comes  to  the  apeeiea.  Now  it  ia  quite  evident,  that  if  he 
mkaa  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  efaarncfeeni  of  the  great  er 
^riaoary  divisiena  of  entomology,  he  will  be  at  once  prepared  to  com^ 
mence  his  search  among  the  families  or  the  sub-families,  and  thus 
abridge  a  great  part  of  his  labour.  The  adn^r**  says,  the  longest  \v:iv  at 
first  is  the  nearest  at  last ;  and  so  the  beginner  will  find  iu  tiie  case 
wc  have  just  instanced.  To  learn  names  by  rote  is  parrot-like ;  it  fur- 
ther partakes  of  the  scansorial  nature,  by  teaching  him  to  be  climbing 
over  the  wall.  Instead  of  pnraning  the  regtdar  xoad  to  knowledge.' 

pp>  963— o« 

The  Cabinet  of  History  is  a  portion  of  the  woric  which,  though 
ndmirable  in  parts,  ia  less  satisfactory  upon  the  whole,  both  in  its 
MTaDgement  and  execution,  than  any  section  of  the  Cyclopsedia. 
We  have  already  hinted  at  the  want  of  due  proportion  in  the 
apace  allotted  to  the  several  countries  and  periods ;  and  objections 
of  a  more  serious  character  lie  nijninst  some  of  the  volumes.  Dr. 
Dunham  is  evidently  n  very  fa^■()uvite  contributor — at  least  with  the 
Editor.  He  is  tlie  autlior  of  no  fev  er  than  twelve  volumes  of  the 
thirty-four  which  have  been  ])ublibhed  rcljitinir  to  civil  history, 
and  has  in  fact  assigned  to  him  nearly  the  whole  range  of  Euro- 
pean modern  liistory.  To  the  talent,  research,  and  learning  which 
he  httii  evinced,  we  have,  on  former  occasions,  borne  a  willing  tcs- 
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timony* ;  but  there  are  other  qualificatioDs  of  an  impartial  and 
trustworthy  historian,  in  which  this  Writer  is  most  lameDtably 
deficient.  Hb  fbiloas  atttdc  upon  the  Albigenses,  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrine  of  TeU||^oiii  peraeeation,  hii  mdneee  Ibr  llie  worths 
less  legendf  of  monkish  lore,  as  disnlaycd  in  the  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  bo  hr  betrayed  ttie  bias  of  his  opioioBs^  and 
the  strong  influence  which  they  exerted  over  his  statements,  that 
we  were  less  surprised  than  indignant  at  finding  him*  in  his 
History  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  open  a^snilant  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  press  is  free ;  ;iticI  Dr.  Dunham  has 
as  good  a  h^lit  a.s  Dr.  I.iiin;ard  to  write  history  afWr  his  own 
fashion  ;  it  is  quite  open  to  hi  in  to  represent  I.uther  a*;  a  dissem- 
bler, a  Hninkard,  and  a  fanatic,  and  CalTin  as  soinc  v.  hat  more  re- 
spectable, but  still  a  dangerous,  iiuokiant  herebiarch;  bat  we 
must  protest,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  entrusting  to  such 
hands  the  drawing  up  of  a  popular  history  of  the  Refbnnation  for 
aseneral  Cydoj^dia*  we  cannot  think  that  the  reepectihie 
publishers  of  this  work  would  hsTe  knowingly  denied  thus  widi 
their  subscribers.  These  Tolumes  are  an  insult  to  everf  Protest- 
ant, whose  faith  is,  by  Dr.  Dunham,  misrepresented  and  maligned 
with  all  the  polemical  bitterness  of  a  Jesuit.  Ba^le,  Bossuet,  and 
Mainibouig^  are  his  favourite  historical  authorities  in  this  portkn 
of  his  labours,  as  the  Monk  of  Vaulx-Cernay  is  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Albigenses.  The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  he  treats 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  be  docs  the  cliaractcr  of  the  Reformer*: : 
and  the  flippancy  with  which  he  disposes  of  the  cardinal  article  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  is  as  discreili table  to  his  feelings  as  the  histori- 
cal account  is  to  his  literary  intep^rity-  Ought  Dr.  Lardner  to  have 
allowed  such  a  man  to  write  an  attack  upon  the  religion  of  this 
country,  under  cover  of  a  history  of  the  Germanic  Empire  ?  1  hat 
we  nay  not  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  Author's  delinquency, 
we  shall  cite  a  few  paragraphs. 

*  No  casuistry  can  here  save  Luther  from  the  awful  charge  of  decrp- 
iioUj  uiiiesii  we  iiuppotie  that  he  wrote  the  letter  t  when  under  the  ia- 


•  Eclectic  Review,  3rd  Series,  VoL  VII.,  p.  441.  C  History  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,)      Vol.  XI.,  p.  199.  {Europe during  the  MiMe  Ages,) 

f  The  letter  in  question  is  that  which  Luther  addressed  to  the  P«». 
tiff  I.eo  X.,  in  lii20;  upon  which  iVfr.  Scott  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, in  his  Memoirs  of  tlie  Lutluiun  Keformation.  '  It  must  be 
owned  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  tlje  Saxon  Reformer,  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  mind  and  drcnmstancesj  to  devise  an  epistle  to  a  haughty 
pontiff,  which  should  exhibit  a  bcooming  flense  of  subordination,  da 
jostiee  to  his  own  coosdenoe  and  oause,  sad  at  the  flsme  tina  oc^ 
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floence  of  wine,  nt  the  refjnest  of  his  hoon  com|)ani<in  MiltitK.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  in  nut  the  only  instance  of  duplicity  that  can  be 
tddooea  againit  idai  Ivoin  Ids  writings  and  his  qowcspoudence.* 

VoL  ni.,  pp.  17,  IB. 

*  By  motfc  protoitaiit  writers*  Luther  has  been  highly  pimiasd  fbr  his 

courage  on  these  occasions.    In  our  opinion,  they  are  the  aets  of  one 

whose  passions  were  ungovornably  fierce  ;  who,  to  gratify  his  personal 
resentments,  would  have  Avrapped  the  worhl  in  flame«.  That  he  uctcd 
rutleiitly  in  withdrawing  from  the  Roman  Catholic  comnmjiioii  before 
e  was  esmelled  from  it,  is  manifest ;  but  surely  he  might  have  dune  so 
with  moAsty.  Half  of  his  propositions^  as  ooDdemnsd  in  the  holly 
tichly  deserred  the  censure*'   lb,  p.  40* 

*  The  Bible  he  well  knew  to  be  the  most  mysterioos  hsok  in  the 
nniverse  (! !) — that  passages  could  he  adduced  to  sup^rt  any  article  of 
faith ;  and  over  nn  iinlcarned  people,  his  interpretation  would  have  as 
much  influence  as  that  of  his  adversaries.  Yet,  thoiigh  there  appears 
throughout  to  have  been  much  of  calculation  in  iiis  conduct,  let  us  by 
no  means  insinuate  that  he  was  not  sinceiely  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  he  taught.  Etroneons  as  man^  of  them  were*  the 
csose  lay  in  his  limited  range  of  reading,  in  his  ignofaaoe  ef  the  ori-^ 
gins]  languages  of  scripture — for  of  Hebrew  he  waa  ignmat*  and  ifas 
Ao  critic  in  Greek —in  his  imperfect  acquaintnnce  witn  the  great  com- 
mentators, especially  with  the  ap(»tolic  fathers.  But,  if  his  convnction 
was  sincere,  was  that  any  proof  of  its  truth  ?  ....  In  his  persona]  an- 
tipathy to  Rome,  while  smarting  under  the  la^li  uf  his  opponents,  his 
9nly  c^jeci  mu  to  fmud  0M  fat  oi  pouUtk  tmti  the  hsaten  tradt  of 

divinity :  in  this  view  slone  did  he  penue  the  Scriptures  Of 

him  it  may  be  trnly  said,  that,  in  the  word  of  God»  he  looked  for  his 
own  passions,  and  nrnnd  them.'  i6.  p.  47* 

After  these  charges  of  duplicity,  intemperance,  reckless  vio- 
lence and  selfitbnesB,  canning,  arrogance,  and  fanaticism,  the  kn- 
euagc  of  afieeted  caindour  in  which  Dr.  Dunham  commences  hia 
ramal  aamming  up  of  the  character  of  Luther  may  excite  some 
surprise,  but  the  drift  of  the  entire  passage  is' quite  in  harmony. 


the  animadversion  and  censure  of  his  enemies.  But  the  honest  mind  of 
Luther,  his  simplicity  and  phiin  dealing,  often  effected  that  which  it 
would  have  pnasled  an  intriguing  minister  of  state  to  compass  by  the 
aMMt  aftfiil  pdi^.  He  has  not  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  escaped  the 
eppeaite  charges  of  hypocritical  courtesy  and  of  audacious  insolence ; 
hut  a*  these  have  been  made  onlr/  by  bigoted  and  Ul-hi  formed  'zealots  o/* 
ike  Romish  relltnott,  we  mav  dismiss  the  slander  \vithout  further  no- 
tice ....  The  truly  excclieut  and  judicious  Seckendorf  calls  011  all  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Reformation  to  lay  a^iide  their  prejudices,  to 
read  over  and  over  again  Luther's  last  letter  to  the  pontiff,  and  not  to 
atille  the  honest  convictions  of  their  judgment  and  conscience.  They 
cannot,  he  tlunks,  hnt  admits  how  weU-devissd  it  was  to  stir  up  the 
flriad  of  Leo  to  a  eerioua  inviaHigXMin  and  correctifln  of  abuses.' 

pp.  91,  % 
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'  T\n\t  he  had  nmny  estiinaV)k*  qualities;  that  he  had  a  Imrning  leai 
for  rcligiuii,  a  rare  disinterestedness,  onimpeached  morals,  incormptibla 
integrity,  aa  umliAken  patOitMM;  tliat  be  wit  alwayt  amfswMj 
ATefw  |o  war>  and  anxious  to  promote  the  temporal  no  less  than  the 
apiritaal  well-being  of  the  people ;  are  facts  which,  though  HMM^f  af  his 
enemies  have  denied,  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  more  candid. 
That  his  passion^  were  impetuous,  his  vanity  unrivalled,  his  fanaticism 
extreme,  nis  intoierauce  equal  to  that  of  the  worst  p<ipcs,  his  jealou^ 
of  all  rivals  intense^  his  hatred  of  all  opponents  immitigable,  his  ideas 
«£ten  coarse,  bis  langmiy  offensively  rulgar ;  that  h«  had  littla  of  tha 
Bild  spirits  ii  true  ffsMgMm^  that  nUipaa  iHiich  MfUns  «id  sattMei 
the  heart;  are  facts  eoually  indisputable  ....  He  wan  crer  hhwmd 
BOre  successfully  to  diffuse  tliis  aboninsi)^  spirit  4t  persecution.  Be- 
fore hh  time,  the  Romnn  ("athnlics  were,  in  this  resect,  bad  end^^j 
Imt  ke  made  t/iem  a  hundred  times  worse.*   lb,  pp.  140,  7  i  163. 

The  calm  effronteiy  of  these  statemeiitB  is  tnily  JRoman.  We 
mist  ^ve  •one  more  extract,  in  irbieh  our  HislCMriaii»  cseiiiBHi^  the 
|)olemic  garb,  tbils  flippaiitly  disposes  of  tlie  doetriae  of  Jvstiica- 
tieii  hy  I'aitkr 

'Believe  in  ike  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shali  be  saved  J  is  the 
firsqileiit  end  lolenin  mjnnctioii  of  Scriptuie:  it  measa.  Believe  in  the 
eharacter  and  mission  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  divine  anthoritr  of  the 
ligioa  which  he  incalcafes,  in  the  efHcacy  of  his  ments,  auiferings»  ead 
intercession ;  in  other  words,  believe  the  doctrines  which  he  tiia|^ 
and  practise  tlie  tlutlcs  which  he  enjoined.  The  peculiar  propriety  of 
this  command  at  a  time  wlieii  Judaissm  and  idolatry  (iividea  tne  whale 
earth, — a  commaiul  u  hicli  simply  implied,  Forsa/cc  your  present  reli- 
gion  and  embrace  Chrisliauili^ ! — must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
That,  in  siidi  drcDnatanees*  it  ehonld  be  eamiseuf  and  InoeBBantly  en- 
ftmd,  was  ineTitaUe.  Bot  this  aseaiitog  of  the  word  fedik,  tlnmffh  as 
actual,  obvious,  and  m  universally  mcsived  firan  the  origin  of  flfafi^ 
ianity,  did  not  satisfy  the  professor  of  Wittembcrg.  Ae  wo  hove  asM^ 
he  assifrncd  to  it  one  ('(jiially  novel,  inexplicable,  and  incomprehensible; 
thereby  transforming  religion  into  a  system  which  excluded  not  only 
phiioiiophy,  but  oommon  sense.'    lb,  p.  21« 

The  wliole  account  of  Luther's  doctrinal  scntiroenta  la  •  tiMM 
of  the  vilest  misrepresentation.  Of  Calvin's  intdleolnnl  ^»tiff^ 
and  attainments^  Dr.  Dunham  spealss  with  higher  respect,  than  ef 
the  SaXon  Reformer ;  but,  with  similar  diarsgatd  of  hvSericnnSff 

he  represents  him  ns  having  *  prevailed  on  the  magi^ates  Of 
*  Geneva  to  consign  Servctus  to  the  flrime<;"* :  mid  his  description of 
Calvinism  rcTniTids  us  of  the  dress  in  which  the  Holy  Office  ar- 
rayed  the  victims  of  an  antn-da-fe.  VVc  must  not  omit  to  notice 
his  attempt  to  fix  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  or  at  iesit 
of  Constibstantiation,  on  the  Anglican  formularies. 

'  Whether  sotne  aooh  .diiiBBiiiWMw  artMee  ma?  not  have  bear  e»- 
pUyfedtefqgard  to  a  simikr  passsge  of  eur  oim  Catschism ;  wbstbct 
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the  wotds,  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Chmt,  which  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  tlie  Lord's  Supper,"  have  nut 
been  explained  so  as  to  meaauothiog ;  we  leave  to  the  reiuler'a  re- 
flection/   lb.  p.  181. 

^  The  insidiousness  of  the  iMgoags  oornqpoMk  to  the  sinttler 
Mm  Uie  Wiiter»  who»  we  imigt  lepett,  hts  committed  as  gron 
an  offence  as  a  literary  man  can  well  be  guilty  of,  in  thus  abuszng 

the  confidence  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Cyclopncdia,  by  making  il 
tbe  vehicle  of  his  Popihli  theology  and  his  malign  bigotry. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  Dr.  Lardner't*  arrange- 
ment has  given  ns  a  history  of  the  Protestant  Heformation,  one 
of  the  most  importaui  iiections  of  Chmc  li  history,  under  the  title 
of  a  history  of  the  Germanic  Linpire;  liic  '  History  of  the  Christ- 
*  UD  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,''  which  forms  another 
portaim  of  tUi  Historical  Calntiet,  (Noe.  41  and  52,)  tmtm  dim 
onl^  to  the  martyrdom  of  Hius  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centary.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
8t3iliing  had  been  restricted  to  two  volumes ;  (another  instance 
of  a  somewhat  Hibernian  arrangement;)  and  he  concludes  his 
history  with  the  following  apology  for  breaking  off  in  the  middle. 

'  We  have  now  brought  our  history  down  to  that  period  when  the 
preparationB  for  a  great  and  yemarkabie  change  heeame^dent  thnmglt^ 
out  Earope.  The  detail  and  sKamiaatioa  of  the  events  which  tended 
to  tiiis  appro  u  iiing  revolntioa  may  be  most  profitably-  gi^en  widi  the 
narrative  ot  the  revolution  itself.  The  state  and  revival  of  Irarnin*^; 
the  conriicts  between  the  uionastic  orders  and  the  clert:\  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  strugghng  at  the  same  time  for  civil  liberty,  for  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  which  intimately  concern  them  in  all  their 
Tarions  degrees  and  taokt,  and  for  the  dear  and  de6nite  sanetions  to 
hBDiortal  hope,  which  a  pure  foith  alone  can  give  ; — these  are  the  sub- 
jects which  mtiniately  belong  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
reformation ;  and  they  are  subjects  sacred  to  eareful  investigation^ 
and  to  full,  as  well  as  deliberate  statement.  They  involve  principles 
dear  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  to  whatever  church  or  party  he  be- 
longs ;  and  the  Writer  may  iuiriy  be  charged  with  foUv  and  prcsump- 
tioo,  who  ceuid  venture  to  approach  near  the  limits  of  snch  a  tfaeme> 
fstfAostf  kamng  si0kkni  space  io  give  to  every  drenmeiamee  ef  huporU 
once  Ue  dui^fmeand  exptuuUm** 

Mr.  Stebbing  is  an  elegant  writer,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  an  ornament,  by  his  enlightened  liberality  and  piety,  to  the 
Established  Church,  at  whose  altars  he  ministers.  The  manner 
in  which  he  has  cxLcuud  Ins  task,  warrants  the  belief  that  a  his- 
tory of  the  Heformation  firom  his  pen  would  have  been  a  trust- 
wortbv,  impartial^  and  oompetont  iwview  of  that  interesting 
period.  As  it  is,  his  '  ClwrGii  History^  is  an  inoomplete  frag- 
Mttt,  sudi  aa  the  subscribers  to  die  Cyclopadia  cannot,  for  this 
reason,  be  satisfied  with.   We  faaTe  seen,  howerer,  that  he  comes 
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down  far  enough  to  dasb  with  his  Popish  continttator,  the  Ms- 
tbrian  of  the  Gcnmniic  empire;  and  in  thdr  seTeral  acoomitt  of 
John  Hum,  we  have  a  cunous  and  instructive  specimen  of  the 
difibrent  eolouriiig  which  may  be  given  to  the  same  charactera 
and  eventa,  aoch  as  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in  the  same 
aeries  efbistorics.  The  following  is  Dr.  Dunham'*B  estimate  of 
diis  great  Confessor. 

'  In  the  system  of  the  Hussites,  or  of  thdrdsseondants^  Method- 
ists, an  illiterate  sitiian  would  dogmatize  with  oonfidenoe  where  the 
Chiistuai  Philosopher  would  he  humbly  silent :  and  the  iniadiief  was 
increased  by  the  admixture  with  religious  rashness  of  the  same  dan- 
gerous doctrines  regurding  temporal  •jro\'fT!im»Mit  and  property,  whetlior 
temporal  or  eccle&iasticiil.  that  imd  m  untortuimtely  distinguished 
Wycliffe*  The. bitterness  with  which  llxisa  £u»jiailed  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  nay,  even  of  laymen;  £at,  like  Wydife,  he 
taof^t  that  all  property  waa  forfeited  by  tin;  his  absurd  notien,  that 
theie  nqoired  no  peculiar  vocation  for  the  ssceidotal  ofice;  that  any 
man^  or  even  woman,  might  preach ;  that  even  the  sacraments  might 
be  administered  by  any  one  in  a  state  of  grace;  that  the  church  con- 
sisted only  of  thdse  predestined  to  everlasting  life ;  with  many  others 
which  we  shall  Moon  have  occasion  to  mention,  could  not  full  to  pro- 
duce alarm.  The  same  year  (1414)  John  XXIIX.  wrote  an  urgent 
letter  to  Wenoeslasj  whom  he  besought  to  eatirpate  a  heresy  \\^A 
threatened  such  consequences  to  the  stability  of  civil  do  less  than  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions ;  hut  Wenceslas  took  no  notice  of  the  letter. 
Ainidst  these  transactions,  the  council  of  ConstnTico  was  convoked. 
Here  I  fuss  was  cited  to  appear;  nor  did  he  shew  an  v  hesitation  to 
obey.  With  the  majority  ot  Christian  Europe,  he  looked  tu  a  general 
conodl  with  intense  interest,  as  an  assembly  that  would  beyond  doubt 
reform  the  discipline^  if  not  the  doctrines  or  the  Church ;  which  would 
not  only  end  the  shameful  sdiism«  but  produce  a  salutary  effect  en 
the  constitution  and  character  of  the  eodesiastical  body.  To  secure 
hirnself  u«iainst  the  malice  of  his  enemie**, — and  m>  m:tn  had  over 
more, — he  procured  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismund^  and 
repaired  to  Constance.'    Dunham,  Vol  II.  pp.  231 ;  23?. 

•I 

Dr.  Dunham  does  not  atlenpt  to  justify  altogether  the  tree* 
eherons  imprisonment  of  Hnsa;  it  waa  *  impolUie  and  unjuat*; 
but  he  palliates  the  atrocity  of  the  act  as  far  as  he  dares,  by  al- 
leging that  its  original  object  was  only  *  to  prevent  him  from 
*  disseminating  his  doctrines  during  liis  stay  at  Consuncc,"  and 
that  hia  conBnement  was  *  for  some  days  lenient*^   And  when  the 


•  For  a  refutation  of  this  infamous  Popish  caluninv  on  our  great 
Proto-refbrmer,  see  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  Vol.  11.,  pp,  268— 
974.  Alto  Le  Bas*s  L^e  of  Widif,  pp.  360-^1.  What  mnat  we 
think  of  the  integrity  of  the  Writer  who^  regaidlssa  ef  such  ielbla« 
tiooy  levivsa  the  baae  ahmder? 
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eflfect  of  this  'lenient^  Gonfinenient  brought  on  severe  iUness^ 

*  the  Pope  is  mid  to  have  sent  him  his  own  Physician' !  !  We 
restrain  the  indignation  which  these  bold  fidsifications  of  histonr 

excite.  The  charges  brought  against  Huss,  we  are  aflerwaras 
told,  '  all  appear  to  have  been  fairly  derived  from  his  writings'"; 

*  and  most  of  tltenu  however  a^reeaUe  they  mhjht  be  to  certain 
'  classes  of  dissenters  at  the  present  day.,  have  I  if  fie  in  eofnnton 

*  tr}fh  Christianity.    The  first  eight,  which  rcrrardcd  the  pre- 

*  destination  of  the  elect,  would  not  havi-  l)ocii  disapproved  by  a 

*  Calvin  or  a  lvnox\  but  by  a  Dunham,  they  are  stigmatized  as 
heretical  and  absurd.    Huss,  we  are  further  told,  '  was  willing 

*  to  regard  all  dignitaric&  as  eternally  reprobate,"  an  assertion 
for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  In  short,  that 
his  doctrines  were  *  generally  mischievous,  must  be  conceded/ 
■ays  Dr.  D.,  '  by  every  rational  Protestant/    Then,  *  repeated 

*  and  urgent  were  the  efibrts  made  by  emperor  and  noble,  by 

*  pope  and  cardinal,  by  doctor  and  monk,  to  procure  his  recanta- 

*  tion ' ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  this  infinnous  council,  up  to 
the  point  of  consigning  him  to  the  secular  trm,  including  the 
ftrce  of  his  degradation^  (all  but  the  cap  of  devils,)  this  Writer 

*  eannoi  Me  there  is  much  to  condemn^  since  '  no  reasonable 
^  man  will  deny  that  every  church  has  a  right  to  expel  a  refrac- 

*  tory  member  from  it?  bosom.'  We  turn  with  disgust  from  this 
Calumniator  of  the  Reformer?,  and  Aj)ologist  for  their  per- 
secutors, to  the  aec  ount  which  Mr.  Stebbmg  gives  of  the  martyr- 
dom  of  the  Apoatie  of  Bohemia. 

*  To  carry  on  the  prosecution  of  Huss  with  proper  formality^  the 
patriarch  or  Constantinople  and  two  bishops  were  nominated  as  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  his  heresy,  and  examine  witnesses  on  the 

subject.  It  was  while  these  persons  were  busily  engaged  in  the  bu- 
siness* that  the  council  itself  had  come  to  the  determination  of  de- 

posiii^T  the  rival  popes;  and  John  XXIII.^  who  had  opened  it  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  clmrcli,  was  in  consequence  ohhsred  to  flee  pre- 
cipitately from  Constiiiue,  and  take  refuijo  in  SchaffiiLiiisen.  This  cir- 
cumstance rendered  it  necessary  to  tran&ter  Huss  to  the  care  of  a  new 
keeper ;  and  the  bishop  of  Constance  was  chained  with  the  office 
guarding  against  his  escape.  Thh,  it  appears,  he  did  with  unneces- 
sary severity^  in  the  fortress  of  Qottleben  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance* that  the  deposed  pope  was  hiniself,  in  a  short  timet  brought 
to  the  snme  prison. 

*  In  the  month  of  April,  141/),  the  cardinals  of  Cambray  and  Saint 
Mark,  together it h  the  bishop  of  J)ol  and  the  abbot  of  Cisteaux,  were 
directed  to  complete  the  process  against  Huss>  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  up  a  ibnnal  ooadsmnstion  o?  the  doctrines  of  Widdiffe.  This 
had  already  been  done  more  than  once ;  and  certainly,  if  lew  things 
can  exceed  the  wickedness  of  punishing  men  for  their  opinions^  nothing 
i^n  possibly  exceed  the  folly  of  attempts  to  disprove  (foctrinrs  by  this 
authoritative  mode  of  judging  them.   The  sentiments  of  Wickliife^ 
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lumtver,  were  exhibited  nnder  a  oertaiD  number  ef  prep<wHien«,  aad 
dieB  formally  condemned.  After  tbisoereimmy  had  b^n  gone  fhwa^, 
the  council  found  itself  at  liberty,  and  perba|)s  thought  itself  in  a  more 

favouraMe  condition,  to  pro-iornte  its  intentions  with  repr?}rd  to  Huss. 
lie  was,  tlicrcforc,  brought  from  Grottlcben,  and  placed  (heavily 
chained)  in  the  FrnnciRcan  monastery.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  wzs 
called  before  the  assembly,  in  order  to  be  examined  j  but  he  had  no 
■Doner  begun  to  read  the  proj^tiona  oootaiaed  In  bia  wariu,  than  tba 
oonrt  was  tbrown  inta  oonfbnon  bv  die  dasMnmia  exdamatiana  of  the 
more  t)igotcd  of  its  mcmberB,  and  the  inquiry  waa  oooseqnently  poat- 
poned  till  the  7th  of  the  month. 

'  At  the  renewal  nf  the  examination,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  tlic  emperor,  Hus8  was  accused  of  having  testified  his  ap- 
probation of  VV^ickliffe's  doctrine  respecting  the  sacrament ;  hut  this  he 
denied  having  done:  he,  however,  acknowledged  that  he  considered 
the  erdkbishop  of  Prague  had  acted  erroneouBly  in  oondenming  the  re- 
former's works  without  bringing  any  argument  from  Scriptuve  to  move 
that  what  th^  contained  was  erroneous,  and  that  he  had  indeea  said 
what  he  waa  accused  of  saying,  that  in,  that  he  wished  his  soul  were  in 
the  same  place  as  Wickliffe's.  Tlie  oxainination,  which  wa*  continue<l 
for  Rouic  time,  ended  with  his  being  sent  back  to  his  dun<j:(  nn  loailcd 
witli  chains  as  before.  The  next  day  he  was  again  brought  before  liin 
judges,  and  the  trial  was  reconuneuced  by  the  reading  of  thirty-niue 
propositions,  said  to  hare  been  drawn  from  his  writings.  On  each  el 
these  he  was  allowed  to  make  what  obserrations  he  chose ;  and  when 
pressed  by  the  empmr  and  Severn!  of  the  orelates  to  recant,  he  re- 
quested another  audience,  when,  if  he  coula  not  prove  his  opiniona  to 
be  fonndcd  nn  trnth  niid  right  reason,  he  promised  to  submit  himself 
to  the  judgement  of  the  church.  He  was,  therefore,  again  sent  to  his 
dungeon,  and  the  following  da^',  a  paper  containing  a  f»»rm  of  recant- 
ation was  presented  to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  sign  it.  But 
neither  persuasion,  nor  the  proRpeet  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
him,  coald  ixlduee  him  to  unsay  aught  that  he  had  uttered  ;  and  he 
constantly  declared,  that  he  would  retract  nothing,  ualeta  it  conld  be 
pfored  false  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

'  Haring  at  length  exhausted  all  their  arts  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
draw  Huss  into  a  denial  of  his  principles,  the  council  next  ordt're(i  his 
books  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  soon  after  sent  another  dejmtation  to 
discover  if  this  had  had  any  effect  on  his  resolution,  and  once  more  to 
urge  upon  him  the  policy  of  recantine.  But  this  effort  was  aa  frnltlem 
as  these  before  made :  he  answered  the  questions  put  to  htm  by  pre- 
senting a  paper  containing  a  declaration  of  his  opinions  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  thoso  he  had  formerly  used  ;  and  when,  five  days  after, 
the  emperor  sent  four  bishops  and  tivo  noblemen,  to  enqnire  if  anr 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  resolution,  he  replied,  that  he  adhered  to 
the  declaration  he  had  already  delivered, 

*  This  was  the  last  attempt  made  on  the  firmness  of  Huss.  The 
next  day  he  was  led  before  toe  tribunal  of  the  oooneil,  and  the  pr^ 
ceedings  were  commenced  by  a  sermon  from  the  bishop  of  Lodi,  who 
chose  for  his  text  Romans  ri.  verse  6. — "  That  the  body  of  sin  m%ht 
be  destroyed,"  which  words,  he,  either  with  wilful  abenrdity  or  gram 
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q^orance^  perverted  into  sn  apolosy  for  lihe  burning  of  thoRC  who  d)8« 
beliere  the  doctrines;  professed  by  oimself  and  his  church.  When  this 
disconrse  was  finTshen,  tho  proctor  demanded  that  the  process  af^inst 
the  prisoner  should  be  bronjj^lit  to  a  close.  The  heads  of  Wickliffe's 
doctrines  were  then  again  read  and  condemned ;  after  which  the  same 
formalities  were  gone  through  with  tboae  of  Hubs.  He  eamestly  re- 
quested permiaaimi  to  esplam  or  defend  the  several  propeeilions  sep»* 
rstdy  as  they  were  read,  bnt  this  was  denied  him ;  and  finding  that 
any  appeal  to  justice  upon  earth  was  uselm,  he  called  upon  Jesus 
(^lirist  as  witness  to  his  innocence.  This  was  instantly  nia(fe  a  cause 
of  trcsh  ttccnsntion  ;  and  lifting  his  IkiikIsv  t<iwards  Heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Beholdj  most  gracious  Saviour,  how  the  council  condemns 
as  an  error  what  thou  hast  prescribed  and  practised !  for,  when  over- 
horae  by  enemies,  thoo  didst  commit  thy  csuse  to  God  thy  Fatlier, 
tearing  us  this  example* — that  when  we  arc  oppressed  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Yes !  I  have  maintained,  and  do 
still  maintain,  that  an  appeal  mnde  to  .TesTis  Christ  is  most  just  and 
right,  because  he  can  neither  he  corrupted  by  bribes,  nor  be  deceived 
by  false  witnesses,  nor  be  over-reached  by  any  artifices.  I  came  vo- 
luntarily to  this  council  under  the  public  iuith  of  the  emperor  here 
present*  As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  fixed  his  eyes,  it  Is  sflid> 
eamestly  on  the  emperor,  who  acknowledged  bow  keenly  he  felt  the 
lebuke^  by  blushing  deeply  at  this  allusion  to  his  sfaamenil  perfidy  or 
weakness. 

'  The  trial,  if  so  his  e^anuniitions  niny  be  billed,  being  at  length 
brought  to  a  close,  thr  bishop  of  Concordia  read  two  sentences  ;  the 
former  of  which  cuudemned  his  works,  which  were  numerous  aud 
highly  popular,  to  tiie  flames.  The  latter  was  couched  in  terms 
which  purported  that  the  oonndl,  having  the  fear  of  God  befere  its 
eycs>  oeelared  John  Hues  to  be  a  manifest  heretic ;  that  his  errors 
had  been  long  since  condemned  by  the  church ;  that  he  had  taught 
and  preached  many  scandalous,  perilous,  and  seditious  doctrines ;  that 
he  had  perverted  the  people  of  JJohomia  ;  that,  in  conscqtii  iu  i  of  these 
errors,  he  deserved  to  be  degraded  irom  the  sacerdotal  and  all  other 
orders;  and  that>  therefor^  the  cpuncil  directed  the  archbishop  of 
Miknj  and  six  bishops,  to  execute  this  sentence  of  degradation*  ae- 
eording  to  the  form  pmerihed  by  law;  after  which  dcgrsidatioa  the 
church  of  God  would  ns  fiirther  concern  itself  with  him,  but  deliver 
ham  over  to  tho  judgement  of  the  secular  jwwer. 

*  Every  means  were  tnken,  at  the  punishment  of  a  heretic,  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it  with  an  idea  of  his  utter  fall 
and  hopeless  abandonment  to  destruction.  It  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
maxim  with  the  church  of  Ilome»  that  men  may  be  taught  both  to 
think  and  to  feel  aright  by  constant  appeals  to  their  external  senses  ; 
and  this  principle  has  taught  it,  not  only  to  adorn  its  places  of  public 
worship  with  the  richest  production  of  art,  but  to  plnn  its  atitos  da  f6 
with  as  much  r^^ard  to  scenic  effect  as  the  pagvants  <if  a  jtiliilee.  Had 
it  not  l>een  for  this,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  despatched  its  opponents 
in  a  more  summary  manner,  and  John  Huss  would  have  been  at  ouce 
resicned  to  tlm  executioner.  But,  histead  of  being  contented  with 
faaTii^  aeeuned  his  ^leedy  destruction,  the  members  of  the  councfl 
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amtiscd  tliemsclves,  and  a  concourse  of  Bpectators,  with  a  coromony 
senseless  as  it  was  unnecessary.  The  bishop,  who  had  been  ch  irun d 
with  executing  the  sentence  of  degrudatiuu,  6rst  ordered  him  to  clothe 
himself  with  his  priestly  garments,  and  take  a  chalice  in  lus  hand ; 
wbich  having  done,  tbef  exhorted  him  to  retnet  his  errofs.  The  an- 
he  gave  was  similar  to  those  he  had  returned  to  perwiariona  of 
the  same  kind  before  his  coiulenmation ;  and  the  biah<^lt»  proceeding 
^vith  the  cercmonv,  took  the  chalice  from  hmi,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nouncing him  accursed.  They  next  stripped  him  f)f  hi^  priestly  pir- 
ments,  and  cut  his  hair  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  destroy  all  ap|>t:ar- 
ance  of  its  ever  having  hod  that  of  a  crown.  When  they  haa  done 
this,  thejr  placed  a  tall  paper  mitre  upon  his  head,  in  the  dMpe  of 
a  pyramid,  and  on  which  three  denls  were  painted,  together  with  the 
wora  "  Heresiarch/'  This  being  done,  he  was  pronounced  a  layman, 
and  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  secular  power  to  he  put  to  death. 

*  That  which  increases  so  greatly  the  absurdity  of  this  solemn  farce 
— siiflliciently  ridiculous  in  itself — is,  the  fact,  that  the  church  of  Home 
professes  to  regard  the  ordination  of  its  clergy  as  a  sacrament ;  and, 
waanHj,  if  nuumage  he  considered  aa  indistolimie,  becsnse  the  nuptial 
ceremony  is  ranked  among  the  saeraments,  he  who  is  onoe  a  pricet 
must  be  always  a  priest ;  and,  if  punished,  must  be  punished  as  a 
priest,  and  not  as  a  layman — the  strippinjjc  him  of  his  ^rments  being 
surely  of  little  avail  to  nulh'fy  a  sofenui  sacrament.  The  ceremony, 
however,  being  completed,  and  the  reformer  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
magistrate,  he  was  led,  without  delay,  to  the  pkce  uf  execution.  In 
conducting  him  thither,  the  officers  who  had  cbai^  hb  person  took 
him  jpast  mt  epiaoopal  nalaoe,  in  order  that  he  might  see  tne  burning 
of  his  books,  which  had  just  been  placed  on  the  fire :  but  thia  made 
little  impression  on  his  mind ;  he  was  well  aware  that  the  seeds  of 
truth  had  already  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  many ;  and  that,  even 
were  it  in  the  j)owcr  of  his  enemies  to  consurnc  every  work  which 
either  he  or  any  other  advut^te  of  religious  freedom  had  produced,  the 
cause  must  still  nrevaU,  and  be  finally  successful.  As  he  walk<d 
along,  he  continnea  to  exhort  the  peop  le,  to  assure  them  that  he  was 
unjustly  condemned  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty,  and  to  sing  psalms ;  calling,  from  time  to  time,  on  Jesus  Christy 
to  benr  testimony  to  his  innocence,  and  the  purity  of  hin  intentions, 
Kveii  thf  uiiiltitude  was  moved  at  the  resignation  and  cheerful  devotion 
which  beamed  in  his  countenance,  and  characterised  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  martyr ;  and,  when  he  knelt  down  on  approaching  the  stake, 
and  prayed  alond,  with  the  fervent  faith  of  a  man  about  to  die  fer  hia 
religion,  some  of  the  persons  near  him  exclaimed,  What  this  man  has 
done  bd^,  we  know  not;  but  we  hear  him  now  ofe  up  most  excel- 
lent prayers  to  God." 

*  All  being  ready  for  his  pxt  cutiuu,  he  expressed  a  wish  again  to  ad- 
dress the  people,  but  this  was  denied  him  ;  and  the  elector  palatine, 
to  whom  the  emperor  had  committed  him,  ordered  the  ofiicers  uume- 
diately  to  do  their  duty.  Hues  was  then  placed  on  a  acaflbld  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  with  his  face  tuned  towards  the  east;  and  the  wood 
being  piled  around  him,  he  was  once  more  asked  if  he  would  retract 
bis  errors.    "  No,"  he  replied ;  "  what  I  have  written  and  taught,  I 
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wiotv  and  taught  to  rescue  aonls  from  the  'pwmf  of  the  iMl^  and  to 
ddiyer  them  from  the  tynuin?  of  sin ;  and  I  do  gladly  aeal  what  I 
have  so  >vritten  and  taught  with  my  blood  1"  These  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered,  than  the  tire  was  lit,  and  a  strong  wind  blowirif^  the 
flames  in  the  martyr's  face»  his  labours  and  his  suneriugs  were  at  once 
.  terminated/ 

SiMing's  History  of  the  CkrisHan  Church,  V0I.JI.,  pp.  333—338. 

The  Biographical  Cabinet  at  present  comprises  eleven  voliimes; 
viz..  Lives  of  Statesmen,  2  vols. ;  Lives  of  British  Lawyers, 
1  vol. ;  Lives  of  eminent  Literary  Men  of  Itahr,  &c.,  2  vols. ; 
Lives  of  Military  Commanders,  3  vols. ;  and  Lives  of  British 
Admirals,  with  an  Introductory  '  naval  history,"'  by  Dr.  Southey, 
3  vols.  Ecclesiastical  Biography  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  Dr. 
Lardncr'*s  plan.  Yet  liu  may  possibly  intend  to  give  us  a  Life 
ui"  Wyclille,  by  Dr.  Lingard,  and  ut  Latimer  by  l>r.  Dunham ! 
It  is  one  result  of  that  want  of  judicious  arrangement  which  per- 
vades, we  legret  to  say,  the  distnbution  of  the  sencsy  diat  we  wrt 
some  duplicate  hietones  and  duplicate  biograplnee  from  the  pens 
of  diflmnt  contributors.  Who  would  have  expected  to  tind» 
under  the  head  of  Military  Coinmanders,  a  Life  of  C^ver  Crom- 
well? For  this,  however,  an  apology  is  offered;  and  another 
Life  of  the  Protector  will  be  found  under  the  series  of  British 
Statesmen.  Again,  in  Professor  PowelFs  Historical  View  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  v:e  have  a  Life  of  Galileo;  while  another  and 
longer  memoir  ot  the  same  illustrious  pluloFopber  is  given  in  the 
sc'Loiul  volume  of  the  Lives  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  ; 
agreeing,  of  course,  in  the  main  facts,  but  containing  some  va- 
riations of  detail.  Of  these  two  volumes,  we  now  proceed  to 
give  a  mure  particulaf  account.    Their  contents  are  as  fulluws. 

Vol.  T.  Dnnte.— Petrarch. — Boccnccio. — LiHPeniode' Medici* 
Bojardo. — lierni. — Ariosto. — Muchiaveili. 

Vol.  H.  Galileo. — Guicciardini. — Vittoria  Colonna. — Guariui. — 
Tasso. — Chiabrera. — Tassoni. — Marini. — Filicaja^Metaatasio. — Gol- 
doni. — Aliieri. — ^Monti. — ^Ugo  Fosoolo. 

The  Hte  of  Dante  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  the 
best  biograjiliLT  a  poet  could  wish  to  have;  and  he  has  enriched 
a  memoir  which  unites  the  rhythm  of  prose  to  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
with  some  felicitous  specimens  of  translation  from  tliis  most  dif- 
licult  of  modern  authors.  The  llcv.  Mr.  Gary's  traublutiou  of 
Dante  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  fidtlmil  and  successful 
transfusion  of  poetry  from  a  foreign  language  that  has  ever  been 
executed.  Mr,  Mon^mery  remarks,  tnat  it  *  may  be  said  to 
*  fail  in  nothing  excent  the  versification  ;  a  veiy  material  ex- 
ception. In  spite  of  tne  high  and  just  encomiums  passed  unon 
■  It,  however^  new  Translators  have  ambitiously  tried  their  skiU 
upon  the  eeine  diffiqult  task ;  and  Dante  continues  to  seduce  and 
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UMi  at  Moy  of  his  wdmAten  as  Goethe.  Mr.  Montgoiacry,  m 
the  §m  specimens  he  has  girm^  will,  we  Uiink,  caeite  nie  wish  of 
lua  fsndff^  that  they  had  been  more  numerous  :  they  aie  in  blank 
wentf  which,  had  Dante  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  hare 
'  diooeii :  how  musical  may  be  its  flow,  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  in  which  Dante  represents  his  ancestor  Carnairuida 
as  prophesvinf^  bis  future  banishment,  witli  the  miseries  and  mor- 
tificatioBs  he  should  sutter  &om  the  ua^atitude  of  his  country- 

*  For  thou  must  leave  behind  thee  every  thing 
Thine  heart  holds  dearest.  This  will  be  the  6rH 

Shaft  whicb  the  how  of  ocile  shoots  against  thee: 

And  thou  must  prove  how  salt  the  bread  that's  eaten 

At  others'  tables,  and  how  hard  the  path 

To  ( iimlj  and  to  rro  down  a  stranger's  stairs. 

But  what  shall  weigh  the  heaviest  on  thy  siiouiders. 

Will  be  the  base  and  evil  company 

With  which  thjr  lot  hath  cast  thee  hi  thM  vvUey ; 

For  every  thanVlfss,  lawless,  reckless  wmteh 

Shidl  turn  asainst  thee.    Yet  confusion,  soon. 

Of  face  shall  cover  them,  nut  thee,  with  blushes: 

Their  brutish ness  will  be  so  manifest, 

That  to  have  stood  alone  will  be  thy  giory.' 

The  remarks  upon  the  genius  of  Dante  and  the  character  of 
his  poetry,  are  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  generous  yet  discii* 
minate  criticism.  We  regret  that  we  can  make  room  only  for  a 
portion  of  it* 

'  Though  the  first  appearance  of  the  *'  Divina  Comuiediu, "  in  say 
intelligible  edition,  is  repulsive  from  the  multitude  of  note^  and  X)^ 
test  is  not  seldom  dilEciut  and  dark  with  the  oracular  comprssstoB  st 
strong  ideas  in  few  and  pregnant  words,  yet  will  the  toil  and  patience 
of  any  reader  be  well  rqmid*  who  perseveringly  proceeds  but  a  little 
way,  ijuictly  rf^ferrinc,  as  occasion  may  requircj  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  original,  to  the  illustrations  below  ;  for  when  he  returns  from  tlio 
latter  to  the  former,  (as  though  his  own  eye  had  Iroii  refreshed  wah 
new  Ii|fht,  the  darknes«>  having  been  in  it,  and  uol  in  Lite  ver^se,)  what 
was  cmmrless  as  a  dond  is  nSiaot  inth  beauty,  and  what  befine  was 
mdelined  in  fimn  becomes  exqatsitely  precise  and  symmetrical,  firam 
comprehending  in  so  small  a  compass  so  vast  a  variety  of  thought*  feel* 
jng,  or  fact.  Dnntc,  in  this  respect,  must  be  studiea  as  an  author  in  a 
dead  lantnii^ge  by  a  learner,  or  rather  as  one  who  employs  a  living  lan- 
guage on  forgotten  themes ;  then  will  his  style  grow  easier  and  clearer 
as  the  reader  ^ows  more  and  more  acquainted  with  his  subject,  his 
mamwr,  and  his  matsriah*  For  whatever  he  the  oorrapl  tioBs  of  the 
tent,  (which  psdbi^  has  never  bcea,siiftci«iitly  eoUalsd,)  the  temote- 
ness  of  the  slmsions»  and  our  countrymen's  want  of  thai  psevions  knew- 
ledgsof  oleMsteyery  thav^nnlednpsfi^  which  bait  pn^aM  dm  mW  * 
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fbr  ihA  perception  and  highest  enjoymeat  of  poetical  beauty  and  poetieal 

pleasure,  Daiitc  will  be  found,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  clear,  minute, 
and  accurate  writers  in  sentiment,  as  lie  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
natural  and  graphic  painters  to  the  life  of  persons,  characters,  and  ac- 
tions. His  draughts  have  the  fineedom  of  etching  and  the  sharpness 
of  proof  impressions.  His  poem  is  well  worth  all  the  pains  whicn  the 
flMit  inddent  reader  may  take  to  master  it. 

'  ^  Oldisary  poetry  is  often  striking  and  captivating  at  first  view,  Irat 
all  its  merit  is  at  onoe  elicited ;  and  {requently  that  which  charmed  so 
much  at  first  becomes  less  and  less  affect  in  jr,  less  and  less  defined^  the 
more  it  is  examined,  till  light  turns  to  mist,  and  mist  to  shadow  in  the 
end  ;  whereas  the  highest  order  of  poetry — that  which  is  infellcclual — 
the  longer  it  is  dwelt  upon,  the  lovelier,  the  nobler,  the  more  delightful 
it  appears,  and  when  fully  understood  remains  imperishable  in  its 
gtaoes  and  effiwts ;  repetitioo  a  thofuand  times  does  not  impair  it ;  its 
creations,  like  those  of  natare,<— familiar,  indeed,  as  the  sun  and  the 
stars, — are  never  less  glorious  and  beautiful,  though  daily  before  us. 
Dante's  poetry  (extravagant  and  imaginative  as  he  often  may  be)  is 
thoroughly  intellectual;  there  is  no  enthusiasm  of  feelino-,  but  there  is 
much  of  philosophical  and  theologic;il  .subllety,  and  of  cMuirse  much  ab- 
surdity in  some  of  his  reveries ;  yet  his  passion  is  always  pure  and  un- 
affected, his  descriptions  are  daylight  realities,  and  bis  heroes  men  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Probably  fio  other  work  of  human  genios  so  far  ex« 
eeeds  in  its  development  the  expectation  of  prftjndiced  or  unprepared 
readers^  as  the  "  Divina  Commedia ; "  or  perroims^  in  finetj  ao  modi 
more  than  it  seems  to  promise.'    pp.  52  54. 

'  Dante  was  the  very  poet,  ana  the  *'  Divina  Commedia  "  the  very 
poem,  to  be  expected  from  the  influence  of  all  existing  circumstances 
jn  church  and  state  at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  The  poet  and  his 
age  were  homog|eneous,  and  his  song  was  as  truly  in  season  as  that  of 
m  nightingale  in  spring ;  the  winter  of  barbaiiam  had  broken  np^  the 
summer  heat  of  refinement  had  not  yet  come  OH :  a  century  earlier 
there  would  have  been  too  much  ignorance,  a  century  later  too  much 
intelligence,  to  form  such  a  theme  and  such  a  minstrel ;  for  though 
Dante,  in  any  age,  must  have  l>een  one  of  its  greatest  bards,  yet  the 
bard  that  he  was  he  could  not  have  been  in  any  other  than  that  in 
which  he  lived.'    p.  55. 

The  lilb  of  Petrsveh  is  not  all  that  it  ahoold  be.  There  is  too 
niQeh  about  Launiy  and  too  little  about  the  great  scholar  and  h^ 
works,  and  ^e  revtval  of  learning,  to  which  they  contrilmted* 
This  defect  is  partly  made  up  in  the  life  of  his  contemporuy  and 
IUend»  Boccaccio.  Passing  over  the  intetmediate  memoirs,  we 
come  to  that  of  Ariosto^  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  referring 
to  the  same  pen  as  has  supplied  the  Life  of  Dante.  In  proof  m 
this,  we  need  but  transcribe  the  concludinf^  parn^aph  of  the  va- 
luable critical  remarks  upon  this  poet's  grand  and  straugc  chef, 
^ceur^re  ;  the  recent  translation  of  which  by  Mr.  Hose  is  pro- 
'  nounced  to  be  '  elegant,  spirited,  and  probably  as  true  to  the  text 
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*  as  any  readable  pmphraae  can  be/  amdet  lbs  p«*«*"tmi>  di^ 
ficttliiet  of  the  latk« 

'  Arioitob  in  following  the  fiishion  of  contemponrici,  liglitad  npoa  n. 
theme  to  wbicb  his  waywttd  and  rersatilc  genius  was  pecoJiarlj 

adapted,  and  m  Inch  -^ave  it  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  its  pecu- 
liaritirs  to  the  iHninst  ndvantage.  Of  these,  the  most  envinhle  and 
least  iiiiitahle  is  that  {Jtrfection  of  art,  uhicii  lie  perhaps  pobaessed 
beyond  every  other  writer,  to  say  things  naturally.  All  wooden 
and  prodigtet  are  made  ta  caaj  ana  probable^  that  to  the  noat 
&8tidnaa  reader,  who  does  not  reiointaly  resist  the  »ieU  of  the  poe*, 
and  deprive  himself  of  the  pleuure  of  being  beguiled  if  it»  they  ^pear 
as  they  would  do  if  they  were  actual  events,  from  the  daylight  effect  of 
bis  truth-telling  style  ;  for  whenever  his  delight  in  the  extraviig-^nt 
carries  him  beyond  the  leiritiuiately  uiarvellnus,  he  diKurins  recent nic  nt. 
and  preveiitii  the  laugh  against  himself  by  u  t^uiei  plea^ntry, — bi-e«iu)- 
ing  bimeelf  the  Cervantei  of  hit  oirn  QuixoCet.  Satirists  hoYwever, 
haT«  done  little  to  improve  mankind :  they  have  eondemned  and  pi»- 
moted  nee ;  ther  have  ridienlcd  and  recommended  ftUj.  Instead  of 
being  the  most  chaste,  severe,  and  instructive,  it  is  notoneua  that  (with 
few  exception^^  thev  liave  been  the  most  profligate,  pernicious,  and  cor- 
rupting of  all  writers.  Many  of  the  most  iUustriotis  de«jrve  to  \^ 
crownea  and  decapitated,  and  their  kurelied  heads  dxed  on  poles  r«»ui]ii 
the  heights  of  Parnassus,  as  waroinga  to  others,  while  the^  a^^t  lo 
*  espoie  im,  not  to  betray  nrtne ;  and  while  they  declaim  t^auut  lewd- 
ness, not  to  beomnc  panders  to  (lrl<auch  the  young,  the  innoeent>  and 
the  nnsnspeetiag.  To  go  no  fiicther  than  the  example  befirae  If 
ever  man  deserved  poetical  honours,  Ariosto  did  ;  and  if  ever  poet  de- 
served the  curM'  <»f  posterity  for  the  prostitution  of  hi^h  talents.  Arinsto 
does.  Witliout  presuming  to  judge  him,  even  for  his  uor^t  ollexices, 
beyond  the  present  world,  it  had  been  better  for  many  of  hii>  risers,— 
w£y  should  wa  not  My,  at  onee»  for  all  of  ihem?— tnat  ho  bad  neear 
been  born.  Whatew  be  her  beauty,  hia  Muse  has  a  caweerena  aofs 
upon  her  face,  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  loathing  by  any 
eyo,  not  wilfully  blindt  where  it  ought  to  be  eagls-sighted.' 

TheLifeof  Taaaoytiy  the  snme  delightfiil  biographer,  occupies 
smnty  pages  of  the  second  ▼ohiine»  but  not  one  too  nuny.  It 
is  a  touemog  etory,  beautifuU^r  told ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret 
that  it  does  not  comprise  a  cnttcal  estimate  of  the  Poet^a  writingi^ 
which*,  it  is  pleaded,  would  have  lequired  a  distinct  essay  of  equal 
Imgth.  The  lives  of  Galileo,  Alfieri,  Monte,  and  Ugo  Foacolo^ 
aie,  in  different  ways,  very  interesting  pieces  of  biography ;  hot 
we  roust  refrain  from  further  extracts.  I'^pon  tlie  whole,  these  are 
two  de]ip::htftil  volunie*^,  and  wc  trive  Dr.  Lardncr  credit  for 
having  called  in  such  c(nii])Licnt  aid.  His  task  as  editor,  we 
are  (jjuite  aware,  must  i)e  uiic  of  considerable  deiicacy— sometimes 
of  difficulty.   The  public  are  under  no  arnaU  obligations  to  him 
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Ibr  the  spirit  with  which  the  series  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  ; 
and  he  must  pardon  us  if  wi^  have  spoken  strongly — we  confess 
that  we  feel  vcrv  strongly — to  the  impropriety  of  allowiii<^  so 
valuable  n.  series  of  wluines  to  he  deteriorated  by  the  productions 
of  incompetent  writers,  or  of  those  whose  literary  competency 
renders  more  flagrant  and  nikviom  tkoiT  iufiidiouii  perversions  cn 
fkct,  Aa4  penucious  errors. 


Art.  IV.  1.  A  Journey  to  St.  Pdcrsburgh  and  Moscow,  t\avQ0k  Gour* 
land  and  Livonia.  Bv  Leitch  Ritdiie,  JSsq.  (Pictoraqoe  Ailr 
nual  fw  1836.)  8v«.  25  Engravings.   Price  IL  1#.  in  norocoo* 

9.  Tk€  Tmmti  m  Sftm.  Andalusia.  Bj  Thoonaa  Roseoe.  (Land* 
Bonpe  Annual  far  1880L)  Prioa  U  U  m  morocco* 

3*  The  Oriental  Annualy  or  Scenes  in  India.  Tbe  Descriptive  Ac- 
oonnt  hj  the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter,  B.D. 

4.  For  (ret  me  not;  a  Christmas,  Nt'w  Yoar'sy  and  Birthday  Presrat 
for  1836.    Edited  by  Frederick  5hoberi. 

^.  The  AmOa  fat  IBK.   Edited  by  S*  C.  HaU. 

6.  Friendship's  Offering  lur  15i3(i. 

XT  AVING  already  noticed  the  deoomtions  of  this  year*s  *  Aor 
*'  nuals,*  their  most  attractiye  feature,  we  ahall  now  be  ex- 
pected to  take  aone  notice  of  their  content!. 

The  Picturesque  Annual,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  the  ancient  and  iDodern  capitals  of 
Russia ;  the  '  Tartarian  Rome  and  tlie  Palmyra  of  the  Baltic. 
Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie  has  presented  to  us,  in  this  Volume,  the  re- 
suit  of  his  observations  during  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
press purpose.  Without  iru]itl(^^!n[^  in  theory  or  controversy,  h^ 
'  has  given  a  jjlain  at  ccnint  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
'heard  with  his  own  ears;  and  of  these,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  he  has  made  the  best  use.  He  aiiticipates  that  his  narrative 
will  be  condemned  by  former  travellers  and  their  admirers :  why 
should  it  be  ?  InteU^jenl  travellen  win  not  always  receive  Uie 
same  impreBBiona^  or  draw  tbe  same  conclusions,  from  what  they 
see,  even  if  their  opportunities  of  information  are  similar  and 
equal;  and  in  Russia,  things  do  not  abeolutelv  stand  still,  so 
that  the  latest  account  stands  a  fair  chance  of  beii^  the  truest. 
At  the  present  moment,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  internal 
condition  and  relative  position  of  Russia  should  be  well  under- 
stood ;  and  to  this  desirable  object  Mr.  Bitchie^s  Volume  will 
effectively  contribute.  He  seems  to  be  aware,  indeed,  that  dia- 
crepancies  will  be  observed  in  his  own  representations,  quite  as 
material  as  between  his  accotint  of  Russia,  and  that  given  by  his 
predecessors.    That  is  to  say,  Russia  is  itseif  full  of  the  dia- 
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crepancics  and  anomalies  which  result  from  the  unequal  advanci 
and  partial  extent  of  civilization.    *I  have/  he  says,  *  no  sys- 

*  tern  to  uphold,  and  no  design  hut  to  relate  faithfully  ^hat  I 

*  know.    I  honestly  believe  tliat  tlie  progress  already  made,  and 

*  now  making,  by  the  Russians,  in  civilization,  is  without  a  parallel 

*  in  the  history  of  nations;  but  ut  tlic  same  time,  that  progress 

*  has  by  no  means  been  equal  throughout  their  insdtutioiifc* 

Mr.  Rttcbie  entered  RuMUt  trim  tihe  PruasiMi  fimitier,  faj 
way  of  Mittou  and  Riga.  Spetking  of  the  peasMttfj.  of  Coiir* 
land)  LtTonia,  and  Esthonia,  he  remarka,  tnat  fatdwrto,  tbeir 
emancipation  baa  been  an  equivocal  benefit:  'they  are  cfnij 

*  progressing  towarda  a  atate  of  freedom ;  ^  and  their  i^orance 
prevents  their  turning  to  aooomrt  the  degree  of  liberty  whm  tbcj 
possess.    But,  '  Slavtry^  the  great  barrier  against  cwilization, 

*  has  been  overfhrotrn  and  our  Author  predicts  that,  fifty  years 
hence,  the  traveller  in  the  Baltic  proN  inces  of  Russia  will  rind 
a  free  and  flourlsliing  pcasantrv.  The  fall  of  the  Narova,  at 
first  view,  disappointed  Mr.  Hiichie;  and  he  expresses  rca,son- 
able  surprise  that  Mr.  linr  Wilson  could  ha\  L  supposed  it  to 
be  1000  feet  broad,  and  4^3  feet  high,  when,  ai  the  only  spot 
where  the  cataracts  produce  a  fall,  the  river  is  just  100  paoea 
bioad,  and  the  deacent  ia  but  12  feet !  But  Mr.  Rae  WUaott 
ia  giTen  to  committing  veiy  estraordinary  blundera.  He  Tiaitied 
LebanoD,  and  tdla  ua  that  tbe  ancient  oedaia  near  Eden  are  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height ;  that  ia,  half  their  drcumferenoe ! !  Tbe 
Btrikin^  effect  of  the  fall  in  question,  when  seen  from  the  proper 
point,  18  derived  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  far-extendmg 
volume  of  water.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  picturaaque  object  to 
be  seen  between  Mcmel  and  the  Russian  capital. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  so  thoroughly  picturesque,  that  it  is  all  pic- 
ture,— '  like  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  which  you  must  not  by  any 
'  means  look  behind,  if  you  would  not  destroy  the  lUusiou.'' 

*  The  streets  nre  wide,  and  the  walls  painted  white  or  light  yellow ; 
and  from  one  stree  t  opens  another,  and  another,  and  another — all  wide, 
and  white,  and  light  yellow.  And  then,  here  and  there,  there  are 
columned  facades,  and  churches,  und  domes,  and  tapering  spires — ail 
white  too,  that  are  not  gilded  or  painted  a  qparkling  greeo.  And  eaaala 
iweep  away  to  the  rieht  and  left  almost  at  every  turning ;  not  straight 
and  Dutch-like,  but  bending  graeefiilly  and  loaing  themselves  among 
the  houses.  And  there  ia  one  ^'ast  and  glorious  river,  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London,  and  a  hundred  times  more  beantifnl,  which  rolU 
through  the  wliole  :  and  beyond  it,  from  whichever  side  you  look,  v(ai 
see  a  kindred  mim  uf  houses  and  palaces,  white  und  yellow,  and 
eolnmned  ftf  ades,  and  churches,  and  domes,  and  spires,  gilded  and 
green.  The  left  bank  of  thb  river  ia  a  wall  of  granite,  with  a  parapet 
and  troUoir  of  the  same  material,  atending  for  several  mllee ;  und 
this  forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  promenades  in  Europe.  Tbe 
houses  on  either  side  look  like  palaces,  for  alt  are  white^  and  many 
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iMiwd^laimn;  andthm  an  aba  abaolnte  de/aelo  palams  for  is- 

alaiice,  the  Admiralty,  tbe  Winter  Pklaoe,  and  the  Marble  Palace  on 
one  8ide«  and  the  Academy  of  Arta  on  ^a  other.   Hie  water  in  the 

middle  is  stirring  with  boats  leaping  and  sweeping  throTirrli  the  stream, 
with  lofty  old-£Mhioned  aterna^  painted  and  gilded  within  and  with- 
out.' 

The  Nevshi  Prmpekt^  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  averaging  the  width  of  Oxford  street,  is  lined  with  trees,  and 
has  a  magnlHcent  scenic  effect.    *  If,"  says  Mr.  Ritchie,  *  you 

*  can  imagine  such  a  thin^^  as  a  street  of  gin-palacrs,  just  after 

*  the  paintinff  season,  you  may  form  an  idea,  scarcely  cxag- 

*  gerated,'  of  this  street.  The  lateral  streets  wliich  diverge 
from  it  at  right  angles,  are  all  of  the  same  character,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  inliabited  by  the  same  classes  of  society ;  and  the 
view  is  terminated  ever  and  anon  by  domes  and  spires.  There 
are  no  lanes,  no  alleys.  The  whole  is  one  splendid  picture,  gor- 
geous, gigantic,  impoaing,  but  without  moral  character,  without 
olstorical  associationa ;  the  architecture  exhibiting  a  jumble  iyf 
clasrical  formsy  often  badly  imitated  and  badly  arranged*  Only 
the  chufcbts  within  the  dty,  and  the  log-lmta  without,  are  truly 
Ruatnan,  and  have  a  national  air.  The  streets  are  too  wide  to 
seem  populous^  even  when  a  crowd  is  collected  by  some  niilitaty 
spectacle ;  -  in  general,  a  dead  tranq|uillity  reigns.  No  one  is  in  a 
buRy;  there  is  no  bustle,  no  elbowing,  or  heel-treading;  no  disor- 
der, owing  *  partly  to  the  natural  mildness  of  the  Russian  chanicter,^ 
partly  to  a  well-organized  police ;  and  the  population  seem  scarcely 
to  belong  to  the  place  in  wbicli  they  have  been  arbitrarily  congre- 
gated. In  fact,  a  larj^e  portion  of  the  inhabitnnts  arc  birds  of 
passage.  Of  128,000  ]>easants,  between  50  and  60,000  reside  in 
the  capital  only  part  of  the  year. 

*  The  aii^'i^  (peaaanta>iB  St.  Peterabnigh,  is  a  solitary  animal^  so  fiur 

as  the  women  are  concerned,  and  perhaps  to  this  may  be  owing  his 
habitual  gravity.  Jn  spring  he  cranes  from  his  village  far  in  the  in- 
terior,— perhajjs  many  hundred  miles,  and  in  autumn  returns  to  his 
&mily  with  his  little  earnings.  Each  class  ut  labourers  comes  from  a 
particular  government ;  and  heuce  in  the  city  they  appear  to  form  so 
many  distinct  tribes*  The  finer  sort  of  work,  however,  is  always  in- 
trusted to  foreignen.  The  joiners,  for  instance,  may  be  natives,  but 
tiie  cabinet-maksrs  are  Oeroians.  No  nobleman  would  condescend  to 
have  his  clothes  made  by  a  countryman  of  his  own,  or  to  eat  of  bread 
that  was  baked  by  native  fingers.  An  exception,  however,  is  made,  in 
one  respect,  in  favour  of  the  fair  sex.  The  wet  nurses  are  tnkm  from 
the  peasantry,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  streets  by  a  kind  of  loftj 
crown,  generally  covered  with  ^old  lace. 

*  In  most  other  European  dtacs,  the  upper  and  lower  classes  are  but 
little  distinguished  from  each  other  in  dress,  except  by  the  quality  of 
tiie  materials ;  or  in  manners,  except  by  the  degrees  of.  lefinement  or  . 
of  vulgarity*  Here  they  ftnn,  to  all  appearance,  two  separate  and 
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dutinct  Mces.   BiMvlMfe  the  common  people  an  partitm  in  tin 

ciyilintioii  of  the  gentry ;  they  follow  their  atepi  at  a  greater  er  less 
distance^  in  education  and  knowledge ;  and  are,  to  all  intents  and 

purposes,  memberB  of  the  same  family  of  man.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  hardly  one  idea  in  common  between  the  two  classes. 
This  is  the  grand  distinctive  feature  in  St.  Petersburgh.  This  is  the 
peculiarity  in  the  Russian  empire  which  makes  it  the  most  curious,  and, 
to  the  philosopher,  the  moat  interesting  spectacle  presented  to-day 
ia  Europe. 

'  The  cause  of  all  the  anomalies  exhibited  by  the  country  may  bq 
traced  to  the  suddenness  with  which  civilijution  took  its  rise,  and  th^ 
celerity  of  its  progress.  The  GrT<'tit  mnjonty  of  the  nnti»)n  -^ven*  in 
that  stetc  of  barbarous  dcpendciiL-e  from  which  England,  fur  instance, 
only  emerged  after  many  centuries  of  struggles.  The  nobles  were 
awakened  all  un  a  sudden  to  a  consciousness  of  their  situation  with 
regard  Io  the  rest  of  Europe*  A  rBadum  in  tfaeir  leeUngs  even  teak 
place ;  and  from  the  extreme  of  btlnim  pride  and  iRaaent  m* 
tolerance^  they  rushed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  liberab'ty. 
Strangers,  who  formerly  travelled  in  their  country  with  as  much  difl^« 
culty  and  danger  as  in  China,  were  received  ivitli  acclamations,  and 
loaded  with  L'ifts  and  distinctions.  They  tlirew  oj)en  their  churclies, 
which  iiud  liitherto  l)(.M.>n  hermetically  sialei!  against  heretics;  aiid  even 
permitted  temples  ui  every  possible  reli^iuu,  to  iiourish  by  the  side  of 
their  own«  Tbejr  travelled  abmad,  for  the  first  t]me»  to  see  that  world, 
which  they  had  so  long  contemplated  only  through  the  mists  of  pie- 
judice;  and  imitating  or  transplanting  whatever  struck  their  ima- 
mations  rnost^  they  b^gan  to  biuid  a  new  Rome  anumg  the  snows  of 
tiie  north. 

'The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  meantime, — the  cultivators  of  the 
fields,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, — cuiild  nut  |i(rs. 
sibiy  reniaai  uniuiiuenced  by  this  spirit  of  revolution.  A  curres>poud- 
ing  chanec  took  place  among  the  peasantry.  Ambitbn  and  pride  wen 
generated  where  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed  befti^ ;  and  to  this 
mement,  every  day*  every  hour,  some  individuals  are  detaching  theoH 
•elves  from  the  mass,  and  rising  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free- 
men. Tins  is  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  this 
consummation,  it  is  well  known  to  ail  persons  possessing  information 
on  the  subject,  is  not  only  the  earnest  desire,  but  the  obvious  personal 
policy  of  the  emperor*  In  a  future  chapter,  I  shall  offer  some  remarks 
on  tne  nature  and  extent  of  the  diange ;  but  at  present  it  wffl  only 
be  neososary  to  snggsat,  in  reply  to  an  anticipated  questton*  that  tM 
peamnU  ol'^Ruasiarorra  amass  of  shaatjf/lt^  millions,  and  that*  aettinff 
every  extraneous  obstacle  out  of  thejqnestion,  the  progress,  both  moru 
and  political,  of  sneh  n  l>otly,  is  necessarily  much  «sloM'er,  than  that  of 
a  body  of  a  fe^v  hundred  thousand.  Sup|>08in<4"  that  a  numher  of  the 
peasantry  e(juui  to  that  of  the  wliole  body  of  nobility*  has  been  raix  d. 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  to  the  benefits  of  civilization,— «and  the 
number  is  much  greater, — still,  in  so  vast  a  population,  this  mtat  be 
imperceptible  OH  a  mperfieial  view«  and  the  distinction  between  the 
^  two  elassss  of  ooeiety  moat  wmab,  to  all  appearanee>  as  broad  as 
ever* 
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*  But  with  regard  to  our  immediate  affairs,  St.  Petersburgli  is  a  city 
of  the  nobles,  built  at  their  owa  cost,  and  according  to  tiieir  own  taste. 
The  ewnmon  people  either  bunmir  In  their  shopc  nnder  the  dweUings 
of  the  graetj  or  liTe^in  the  usual  dirt  and  crowd,  in  the  holkvw  sqaaree 

fiirmed  by  the  houses, — fat  o#  eeone  all  the  exterior  must  be  clean, 
and  8ho\ry,  and  glittering  to  the  eye.  As  for  the  mujtks  from  the 
interior,  who  give  so  much  of  the  foreign  and  pictiirfsque  to  the  show, 
they  are  only  birds  of  passage,  who  come  nitlu  r  to  pick  up  a  few 
cnimbi  from  the  abundance  generated  by  the  wealth  and  wants  of  a 
grf»t  metropolis.'    pp.  77 — 81. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  thirty-five  versts  (equal  to  two-thirds  of  a 
mile)  in  ctrcurofercnce,  and  fh>in  eight  to  nine  in  length  ;  an  im* 
mense  area,  to  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  still  far  from 
jiroportioned.  In  17^'^)  the  capital  contained  7^fOOO inhabitants: 
m  1832,  nearly  450,000,  of  whom  294,468  were  male,  and  only 
154,900  female.  The  clergy  were  2188^  the  aoldiers  39,4d7,.  the 
tradesmen  66, 366 ! 

Having  given  these  sixciinens  of  Mr.  Hitchie^s  Russian 
sketches,  we  must  not  proceed  with  him  further  south.  A  jour- 
ney from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow  is  no  longer  the  formidable 
undertaking  that  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  found  it;  and  our  Travtllcr 
found  the  road  excellent,  the  inns  exceedingly  comlortablc,  the 
living  '  good  or  bad  he  chose;'  and  he  seems  to  insinuate  a 
doubt  whether  there  could  be  any  occa^n  to  caution  trayeUers  to 
pcovide  themaelTes  with  the  artides  TtcommeBded  by  die  leanied 
Doctor,  ten  yeavs  a^o.  Of  Meeoow,  he  gives  upon  die  whole  a 
pleasing  pic1»re ;  and  he  lepccsents  the  present  autocrat  in  a  more 
niTourwle  lights  both  as  a  ruler  and  as  a  man^  than  his  recent 
treatment  of  the  Poles  would  prepare  us  to  expect.  By  bis  Mus* 
covite  subjects,  '  he  is  loved  almost  to  idolatry.**  The  fact  is, 
dieir  loyalty  is  idolatrous ;  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  superstition. 

We  give  the  following  anecdotes,  though  we  marvel  at  the 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  them.  Similar  ones  are  recorded 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  beloved  at  Paris,  at  one  time,  as  intelli- 
gently and  devoutly  as  the  Czar  is  by  the  mujika  of  Moscow,  or 
aa  was  the  late  Kmperur  i^'rancis  by  iiis  Austrian  children. 

'  Ou  my  arrival  at  Moscow^  the  whole  of  this  variegated  population 
were  stimiig  like  the  inhabitints  of  a  bes-hive.  There  seerasd  to  be 
a  '*  sensation  "  in  tiie  town,  as  if  something  prodigious  had  haraensd 
-^as  if  another  AlcKandrine  column  was  erecting  itself  in  the  Krenif* 

lin.  **  The  Emperor  is  come  !  "^this  was  the  cry  ;  and  the  nobles 
were  yoking  their  coaches  and  four,  the  dr<»kis  flying,  double  loaded, 
alonsr  the  streets,  and  the  mujiks,  male  and  female,  nishing  like  a 
wiiiriwiud  after.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  Emperor  habitually 
rei»ide&,  he  is  a  man  of— conaideiaUy  nnwards  of  six  »et ;  hntaotkanff 
auxe*  He  xeviews  his  troops  befioae  the  palace,  goes  eat  to  walk  with 
his  wife  and  children,  straUs  akng  the  Etagliah  foaj;  aad  altheud^ 
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every  Kftt  is  moved  that  is  in  the  way,  very  few  come  on  purpose  to 
move.   And  why? — because  they  can  come  at  any  time. 

'  In  Moeoow  he  is  a  rarity ;  in  Moscow,  which  is  a  Ritman  eitj^  he 
is  loved  almost  to  idolatry.  *'  Our  little  fiather  ! "  crj  the  mujiks, 
hNiMng  up  into  his  fue  with  devoted  aflection,  as  he  stnigglea  thmgh 
them. 

'  '  CoiiK'  now,  make  a  little  rimm  for  me/'  snr?^  the  Kmperor,  passing 
on  with  his  hand  raised  to  his  hat ;  "  do,  brother,  stand  out  of  the 
way  ! "  The  occasion  is  like  a  f^te  through  the  whole  town  ;  and  the 
Kremlin,  to  which  every  body  has  access,  is  like  the  scene  of  a  great 
fair.  The  palace,  defenaed  from  the  people  by  no  enclosure^  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  crowd  of  men,  women >  and  diildfen,  from  vnoto^ 
ing  till  night.  Somotiines  a  beautiful  little  boy,  one  of  the  Trmng' 
princes,  climbs  up  to  the  window  to  look  otit,  and  all  beads  are  in- 
stantly uncovered,  as  if  it  was  Nicholas  himself.  ' 

*  Oue  day  the  imperial  mother  of  thin  r^Uy  fine  family  was  sitting 
at  the  window,  looKing  down  npon  the  crowd,  when  the  Emperot 
coming  behind  her,  pnt  his  arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  No 
one  unacquainted  with  the  Russian  character  can  conceive  the  effect  of 
this  simple  act.  The  general  shout  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
people  arose  from  the  holiest  depths  of  their  henrt ;  and  I  venture  to 
sa^,  that  there  was  no  man  of  that  vast  coiicoiir.se  who  woiild  not  have 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  Czar,  aud  no  woman  who  would  not  have 
urged  her  son  or  husband  to  do  sOb 

*  The  Emperor,  who  is  a  very  tall  and  a  very  handsome  man,  is 
naturally  of  a  lively  dispontion.  He  is  always  dressed  with  great 
precision,  and  every  one  understands  that  it  is  necessary  to  appear  be- 
fore him  both  well-dressed  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  He  is 
easy  of  access ;  and  sueuis  to  think  an  appearance  c»f  state  almost  un- 
necessary. At  St.  Petersburgb,  however,  ut  each  side  of  the  door 
which  loids  to  the  imperial  apartments,  stands  a  Uaek  man  dfeesed  in 
gorgeoos  Eastem  oostame.  There  are  twelve  of  these  men,  who  re- 
Ueve  each  other  alternately  in  the  duty  of  opening  and  shutting  -the 
door,  and  announcing  the  name  of  the  visitor. 

'  After  breakfast,  the  Emperor's  fir5?t  care  is  to  go  to  the  nursery  to 
see  his  children,  and  ascertain  how  they  have  slept.  He  takes  each 
of  them  up,  ki^es  them,  romps  with  them — for  he  is  full  of  frolic, 
and  glad  to  be.  a  boy  acain  when  the  cares  of  the  world  will  let  him.  ^ 

*  Their  Majesties  dine  at  three  o'dodc  (the  general  hour  for  ith» 
npper  classes  in  Russia)  with  perfect  simplicity ;  and  towards  the 
conclusion  the  meal,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  and  the  youneer 
children  come  in  to  kiss  their  parents.  When  thov  rise  from  table, 
the  Emperor  bestows  upon  his  consort  also  some  lu'^irty  kisses.  He 
calls  her  his  wife;**  but  the  Empress,  wlio  is  a  Prussian,  never  al- 
ludes to  him  but  as  "the  Emperor."  She  speaks  English  extremely 
well,  hot  Nicholas  only  indiflerently. 

< "  The  character  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,*'  writes  an  En^idi 
friend  to  me,  "ia  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  themwithoat 
excitinir  in  strnn^f^r^  n  sii'^picion  that  the  description  h  overcharged. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  suv  that  I  never  saw  a  familv  where  more 
affection  and  harmony  existed,  and  that  I  believe  the  examples  to  be 
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T«ry  rare  indeed  where  so  mm  h  caia  be  discovered.  I  have  frequently 
seen  these  illustrious  indivliliials  siirrotmded  hy  their  children,  una 
hax'e  partiikcn  of  tlic  infliioiico  every  one  receives  who  witnesses  the 
stvne  ;  and  I  can  say,  that  in  their  domestic  virtues  they  are  worthy 
^bein]^ held  forth     a  j^uttcni,  not  uuly  Lu  all  ijovereigns,  but  to  all 

'  At  St.  Petefebuigi  Nicholas  bttt  Inqiumtlv  gone  bonia  in  a  dnMld 
wlw&  it  rained  ;  and  once  havins  no  money  in  nis  pocket,  the  isvosehik, 
%Bonuit  of  hie  qi]ality>  detained  bis  cLoalc  till  iie  tent  down  ilia  fore.' 

The  Tourist  in  Spain  trans}>orts  us  tliis  year  to  proud  Seville 
and  the  plains  of  Andalusia.  Like  the  turiucr  voKiuusi,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  aesultory,  but  nrewotfi  an  agreeable  milan^e  of  historical 
anecdote,  romanoey  ana  descriptive  nanative.  For  much  of  the 
Infbniialion  commriied  in  the  notes  deseripttve  of  the  plates  and 
▼ignetles,  the  Editor  acknowledge  his  oU^ietioiis  to  the  persottal- 
observation  of  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  pencil  has  been  so  elaborately 
and  effectivriy  employed  upon  the  splendid  subjects  widi  wbicn 
these  provinces  aiiound.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  take  a 
more  ])leasing  specimen  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  volume» 
than  the  account  of  Cadis. 

'  Admirably  adapted  for  commercial  pursuitSj  this  favoured  site 
djew  the  attention  of  the  oldest  navi^tors.  Centuries  before  the 
Christian  enit  the  Phcenldansy  frooi  their  colony  at  Carthage,  pushed 
their  dominion  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  even  to  Britain,  sad 
established  themselves  along  the  cosst  of  Spain.  Gades  was  the  most 
important  of  these  c(»lonies. 

*  Among  the  siDLMilar  aatiquariau  remains, — coins,  inscriptions  of 
the  Greek,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Roman, — the  following  is  sairl  to 
have  been  found  on  one  of  the  ancient  tombs; — **  Heliodorus,  a  Car- 
thaginian wadmBp,  orAopedf  by  his  will,  that  he  should  be  mit  into 
Ibis  ssteophsgns,  at  this  farthest  extremity  of  the  glste,  that  he  wiAx 
see  whether  any  one  nofe  mad  than  hisMslf  would  com  ss  fiv  as  uls 

place  to  see  him." 

*  In  nu»rc  modern  bistor\',  as  in  micient  times,  Cadiz  has  been  dis- 
tinguisiicd  as  tile  scene  of  extraordiuary  and  stirring  events.  The 
memorable  cjipedition  commanded  by  Essex,  in  the  days  of  ElizabeUi, 
canned  dettmotiaKi  in  its  train,  taking  ample  vengeance  on  the  threats 
and  hisnlts  of  llie  tyrant  Philip,  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  in* 
habitants,  the  beauty  and  antiqne  splendour  of  the  then  lordlv  and 
wealthy  Cadiz.  The  ^^ower  of  English  bravery,  led  on  by  the  Effing- 
hams,  the  Haleighs,  the  Howards,  the  CHtfttrds,  the  Carcws,  the  Veres, 
seemed  lo  spring  from  its  *'  home  ot  the  deep,"  and  fell,  sudden  as  a 
bird  of  prey,  upon  the  startled  citv.  No  sooner  had  £ifii^ham  made 
si|^  to  attack,  than  Sases,  who  nad  been  enjoined  by  the  ^uson  to 
esnsnlt  Us  safety,  proved  forward  from  the  centre,  eager  to  be  the 
lirst  to  enter  the  place.  He  had  beheld  Si?  WaUer  bearing  with  tUl 
sail  into  the  innor  harbour,  and  f«»n^etting  his  sot'erei^jn  lady's  love,  he 
threw  his  hat  overboard  in  the  impulse  of  his  gallantry,  and  made  hia 
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way,  ttndflr  a  dicadftil  fire  Irons  tlie  baftterieii,  tlirougb  the  menhtM 
■hipt  of  the  port  ladt^n  with  bullioD  md  precions  Mils.  They  \vere 
ran  on  shore ;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  be  preserved  from  fidi- 
ing:  a  prey  to  the  resistless  vnloTir  of  tho  Knglish,  the  Spanish  admiral 
caiisefi  thorn  to  be  burnt.  The  conriagrutiun  was  terrific  ;  and  Kssex, 
sailing  ulF,  seized  upon  Puntalis.  Then,  pursuing  the  narrow  cause- 
way between  Leon  and  Cadiz,  in  spite  of  the  continued  fire  of  the  bat- 
tery, be  etomied  the  city,  sWord  in  hand,  witb  Ids  few  veteran  TidiBi- 
teers.  They  gained  poflsession;  bat  the  garrison  and  inhalntanla 
fought  for  every  inch  of  ground*  and  from  house  to  faoQie.  It  was 
not  till  nearly  five  thousand  were  slain,  that  resistance  ceased,  and 
the  place  was  given  t  J  plunder.  The  Lvvu  r  K.iTrn'^'^'r^  took  t^ipir 
quarters  in  the  town  hall,  whither  the  authoritien  of  Cadiz  came,  as  it 
is  emphatically  expressed,  to  kiss  their  feci.  Rapine  wbjs  put  a  stop 
to,  but  not  before  many  valuable  evidences  of  its  ancient  power  and 
aplendonr  had  perished,  and  the  liviiw  beautjr,  as  wdU  as  the  past» 
oome  the  prey  of  military  rage  ana  lioentionsness.  Private  houses 
were  rifled,  churches  sacked  tfid  desecrated,  and  many  valuable  put^ 
edifices  and  collections,  throwing  light  on  the  history  f>f  the  city,  de- 
stroyed. It  is  dillicult  to  convey  an  idea  of  tlie  execrati  uis  nf  Spanish 
historians  and  monks,  at  that  period  nearly  synonymous,  when  b]H:ik- 
ing  of  this  fatal  and  humiliating  event,  wiiilc  Philip  still  reigned  ia 

the  ^enitnde  of  bis  power. 

'  Ancient  Cadia,  m  ftet,  perished  with  the  statue  of  Alexander  and 
a  thousand  interesting  objects,  which  united  her  with  the  great  cities 
of  the  past.  The  Spaniards  beheld  the  horrors  which  the  success  of 
the  Invincible  Armaaa  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  towns  and  cities 
of  England,  and  the  gloomy  monk-king  must  nave  trembled  on  his  en- 
sanguined throne,  as  he  heard  the  terrible  vengeance  ialiicted  by  a  few 
gallant  spirits  from  the  land  of  heroism  and  freedom.*    pp.  244 — 247* 

?Mr,  Cauntcr"'s  present  volume  completes  the  first  series  of  the 
Oriental  Annual,  Commencing  with  Madras,  he  takes  us  thence 
to  Tanjore,  Madura,  and,  traversing  the  Mysore  countr}^  to 
Malabar.  We  are  then  transported  to  Maskat,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and,  after  returning  to  Bombay,  are  treated  with  an  appro- 
]:iriate  romance  of  two  chapters,  the  heroine  of  which  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Tarbee  Triar  Tuck.  Elejiliaiiu  and  Salsette  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  volume.  All  this  ground  has  been  so  well 
beaten  that  novelty  u  not  to  be  looked  for.  Mr«  Gaunter  hai 
ovidendr  been  a  little  pat  to  it  for  materials,  some  of  wbieh  he 
has  fetched  liom  Aiaibia,  and  othen  from  Caubul.  Bnt,  viewed 
as  a  book  of  light  reading,  for  the  drawing-room  table»  it  it 
retpectahly  and  pleasingly  executed;  and  though,  in  our  estimar* 
tion,  the  scattered  illustrations  of  natural  history  are  by  fiff  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  work,  there  are  many  iciadm  to 
whom  the  story  of  the  Guebre  Priest  will  yield  more  amusement 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  fidlowing  stoiy  will,  hew* 
ever,  better  suit  our  pi^s. 
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*  In  the  jungles  aboot  flie  odghbouiliood  of  TSIiclieny,  there  is  a 
large  species  of  monkey,  frequently  tamed  by  the  nsti^M,  and  at  a 
viUsge  a  short  dntance  from  this  celebrated  seaport  we  had  an 

rvulence  of  the  remarkable'  sagacity  of  this  animal.  A  few  yards 
from  the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  thick  pole,  at 
least  thirty  feet  high,  had  been  fixed  into  the  earth,  round  whicli  was 
ail  iron  ring,  and  lu  this  attached  a  strong  chain  of  considerable 
length,  fastened  to  a  collar  round  the  monkey^  neck.  The  ring  being 
loose,  it  easily  sUd  up  the  pde  when  he  ascended  or  descended*  He 
was  hi  die  hdiit  of  taking  his  station  upon  the  top  of  the  hamhoo^ 
where  he  seemed  perched  as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  prospect 
aro  '-r  l  liim ; — this  ^vas  rrilly  striking.  The  crows,  which  in  T-rlia 
are  very  abundant  and  singularly  aiulacfou*?.  taking  advantage  of  his 
elevated  position,  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  ol  robbing  him  of  his 
food,  which  was  placed  every  momii^  and  evening  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole*  To  this  he  had  vamly  expressed  his  dislike  by  chattering,  and 
other  indications  of  his  displeasure  equally  ineffectual ;  nothing  that 
he  oouldido  was  of  any  avail  to  scaie  away  these  unwelcome  intruders 
upon  his  repasts.  He  tried  various  modes  to  banish  them,  but  they 
continued  their  periodical  depredations.  Finding  that  he  was  per- 
fectly unheeded,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  retribution  as  efiectual  as  it 
was  ingenious. 

^  One  morning  when  his  tormentors  had  been  pMtiadarly  trouble- 
some,  he  appewed  as  if  serioasly  indisposed :  ne  dosed  his  eyes, 
dMM^ed  his  need,  and  exhibited  various  symptoms  of  serefe  Butter- 
ing.  No  sooner  were  his  ordinary  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 

bamboo,  than  the  crows,  watching  their  opportunity,  descended  in 
great  numVtprs,  and,  according  to  their  nsunl  practice,  began  to  de- 
molish hih  provisions.  The  monkey  now  b«  gan  to  slide  down  the 
pole  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  the  effort  were  painful  to  him,  and  as  if  so 
overcome  by  indisj^tion  that  his  remaining  strength  was  scarcely 
equal  to  such  exertion.  When  he  reached  the  ground,  he  rolled  about 
ibr  some  tiroe»  seeming  in  great  agony,  until  he  found  himself  close  to 
the  vessel  employed  to  contain  hia  food,  which  the  crows  had  by  this 
time  well  nii^h  devoured.  There  was  still,  however,  some  remainincr, 
whicli  a  solitary  bird,  emboldened  by  the  .ipparent  indisijosition  ot  the 
monkey,  advanced  to  seize.  The  wily  creature  was  at  this  tiniu  lying 
in  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  The 
moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its  head,  and  ere  it  could  secure  a 
mouthful  of  the  interdicted  food,  the  watchful  avenger  seiaed  the 
depredator  by  the  neck  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  secured  it 
fVom  doing  further  mischief.  He  now  began  to  chatter  ami  j:rin  with 
every  expression  of  gratified  triumph,  while  tlie  crows  flew  around, 
cawing  in  boisterous  chime,  as  if  tU  pn  eating  the  chastisnnent  about 
to  be  inflicted  upon  their  captive  companion.  The  monkey  continued 
for  a  while  to  chatter  and  grin  in  triumphant  mockery  of  their  dis* 
Cress;  he  then  deliberately  placed  the  captive  crow  between  his  knees, 
and  began  to  pluck  it  with  the  most  humourous  gravity.  When  he 
had  completely  stripped  it,  except  the  large  feathers  in  the  pinions  and 
tail,  he  flui^  it  into  the  air  as  high  as  his  strength  would  permit :  and 
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After  flapping  its  wings  for  a  f&m  nepnds,  it  feU  to  the  gnmnd 
witb  a  stunning  shock.    The  other  crows,  which  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  rscape  a  Riirtilar  caatigatkn,  now  surrouaded  itt  and  iimna 
diatei/  peckcfl  it  to  (k  ith. 

'  The  expression  of  joy  on  the  anunai  s  cuunu^nance  was  altogether 
indescribable;  and  he  had  no  sooner  aeea  thia  ainpk  r^ribntios 
daalt  to  Iba  parloiner  of  bk  rvpatt,  tbn  he  ascended  thm  bamboo  tm 
enjoy  a  q«iei  lefioae.  The  next  tine  bis  food  was  brooght,  not  a 
aingle  crow  approached  it,  and  I  dare  say  that,  thenoeforwai^,  he  waa 
nrvor  nrrain  Tnoh-<^t(  r1  by  those  voracious  intnidera.  The  ecCQe  wai| 
in  truth,  well  wortlt  witnetaing/   pp.  174 — 

Tbe  Foig»Ume4iol  we  maat  pfooomice  to  be  aot  oaly  one  of 
the  best  of  tbe  aeries  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  it  bma  away 
the  pabn  tbia  year  from  all  competitora  of  the  aame  dbae.  Tbe 

eMbellishroenls  are  excellent,  and  appropriate;  yetdieydonot 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  this  very  ])leasing  volume,  which 

docs  ^rrat  rr^dit  to  ho\\\  |nib1i^]icr  and  editor.  Our  first  ^ixri- 
men  is  fmni  a  very  cntcrtaining^iaper  by  W.  L.  Stone,  Esq.,  en- 
titled Life  in  tiic  Woods. 

*  It  happened  that,  on  one  ocoaiioD«  Gastor  had  been  kept  eat  latbcr 

later  than  usual  at  a  winter  dnncf,  and  was  wending  his  way  botnc- 
warda  just  in  the  grcv  of  tbe  inoniinL'.  While  cro$sin<r  nn  old  "  cleav- 
ing," near  the  edge  oi  ihe  wmHis,  bouudiiii:  which  stiwKl  ;i  deserted  and 
dilapidated  W  hut,  he  wa£  set  u|>oa  by  a  iurge  pack  uf  wulveii  frool 
all  oinetioiia,  Bke  a  awann  of  Ooaaaeka  apna  a  atmggUng  platoon  of 
Napoleon's  grenadiers.  He  rushed  with  all  poadble  apeea  into  tbe 
bevel,  the  door  of  which  steed  wide  open  to  reoetve  bia^  bat  poettivafy 
rcfuffOfl  to  ho  <^hut  to  keep  out  the  foe,  who  now  pressed  so  closely 
upon  iiiiii,  lllliiiLT  ^be  nir  nith  their  howlings,  that  he  was  ohlii^e*!  to 
bpriug  upon  a  beaiu  to  j)ievtiit  being  torn  to  pieces.  But  the  'v^'oli-es, 
sorely  pressed  for  a  breakfast,  were  not  slow  in  climbing  the  logs  aitcr 
bin,  and  be  woold  neat  aMaredk  bafe  fbrased  their  aioratng^a  ba&- 
ouet  but  for  a  bright  thoogbt.  tie  bad  eenewbeia  leen  the  heekneyad 
roapeodyof  thepoe^ 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 

or  perhapa  he  had  heard  repeated  the  panage  from  Priof^a  Solemen^ 

'    Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  cunf«  st 

That  ninsic's  fon%  can  tame  the  furious  breast ; 
Can  asaice  the  wolf  or  foaming  boar  reattain 
His  ra^—the  Hen  drop  hie  ereeted  mane. 
Attentive  to  the  song,** 

*  Thoa  beleagoed,  he  determmcd  to  try  the  afict  of  tbe  emoidl  ef 

sweet  sounds  upon  their  unsophisticated  eara»  whereupon  he  ftWiA  "p 
the  brisk  tunc  uf  Yankee  Doodle  on  his  new  HoUand  fiddle.  The 
effect  waa  magical.  Theparty  of  Chateaubriand  weio  no  tawra  ancecoa- 
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M  in.chaniiiiig  the  rattle -snake  with  a  flute  afe  Ni^pra.   The  wolvw 

were  no  longer  bristlinj^  and  bnrlving  tvith  rage,  and  ready  to  devonr 
"him,  but  became  as  silent  and  attentive  as  so  many  Scotsman  nt  the 
UiUud  of  Hobin  Acl  lir.  Hut,  poor  Castor!  he  would  much  ruthor 
have  fiddled  fur  forty  eouulry-dancers  than  a  single  party  of  wolves, 
since  no  sooner  did  he  cease  to  play  than  they  recommenced  hostilities. 
The  weather  was  cM,  and  his  fingers  were  too  inueh  benambed  to 
allow  him  to  traverse  the  strings.  But,  no  matter ;  his  unwelcome 
visitors  were  inexettble,  and  he  was  obliged  either  to  allow  himself  lo 
be  eaten  or  to  keep  on  fiddling.  I  have  henrd  mention  of  the  wen- 
riness  of  the  fiddler's  elbow,  but  never  did  elbow-  ache  like  John 
Castor's  <m  that  morning,  and  what  added  to  his  jxrplexity  was,  the 
giving  way  of  hia  iusLrumeiit ;  oit-gut  and  horse-imir  will  not  last  for 
mv>  and  string  tftir  ttamg  had  snapped  assnder,  until  the  hose  was 
liii  laoialiiiiig^  and  the  wolvea  b^n  to  nanilest  lesa  aatisiketioii 
fiirtbeone  grum  not^  *'so  bog  drawn  out",  but  ast  in  "linked 
sweetness."  Just  at  this  interesting  crisifl!,  however,  my  eld  friend 
Seymour^  and  his  yet  more  athletic  brother,  appeared.  beifi<?  on  their 
war  to  the  snw-mill,  and  the  wolves  thereupon  made  a  retreat-* 
equally  precipitate  and  welcome  to  their  prisoner. 

e         •         •  •       e         «  • 

*  It  was  lato  ia  the  anaaaer  when  Bacen  entered  open  his  new  pre- 
mises, so  that  he  had  only  time  to  eroet  a  log  cabin,  and  cat  down  the 
timber  of  a  few  acres,  before  the  commencement  of  winter.  Contrary 

to  the  advice  of  the  earlier  settlers,  he  persisted  m  l)Tiihlinrr  his  honse 
upon  the  flats.  He  wa^  lulmonished  of  the  hazani  lie  w  as  miming,  in 
tlie  event  of  a  heavy  freshet  in  the  spring,  but  to  no  ])urpnsr.  The 
alluvial  soil  of  the  interval  was  so  much  better  udujiLed  to  the  purposes 

of  a  oaiden  than  the  npland*  and  the  pfotpeet  of  looking  out  upon  a 
Iwood  Isfrel  so  inYitmg,  that  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  limn  his  design. 
And,  besides*  the  site  he  had  chosen  was  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the 
tmr,  and  Avas  moreover  elevated  like  an  island,  some  three  or  fitmr 

fi?et  above  the  'general  surface  of  the  alluvial  plain  ;  so  that  he  xms 
quite  sure  so  suiaii  a  river  cotilt!  never  rise  so  high,  or  spread  so  wide. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  his  neighbours,  "  you'll  find  it  out  in  the  springs 
if  the  river  don't  run  oflF  t'other  way." 

'  But  the  worthy  emigrant  had  no  idea  of  the  qoantity  of  snow 
ndiidi  falls  in  that  region,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ficod  which 
would  ftUow  its  rapid  dissolution  in  the  spring.  It  so  happened,  that 
the  snow  fell  to  an  extraordinary  depth  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  the  month  of  March  was  so  cold  thnt  the  sun  had  but  little  power 
upon  it.  The  consequence  was,  that,  instead  of  gradually  disappear- 
ing, the  whole  body  of  snow  was  left  to  melt  suddenly  beneath  a  %varm 
April  rain,  by  reason  of  which  the  river  was  swolfen  to  an  extent 
never  before  witnessed  by  the  settlers.  The  snow  had  fallen  so  deep 
that  but  little  interoootse  was  kept  up  among  the  scattered  inhabit- 
ants during  the  winter,  and  Mr.  Bacon  had  nved  almost  as  seduded 
as  a  bear  in  a  hollow  tree, — perhaps  his  nearest  nein;hbonr. 

*  During  the  warm  rain  just  mentioned,  which  poured  like  a  deluge 
from  the  clouds  upon  the  matcrialfi  for  another  deluge  below^  the 
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solitary  had  observed  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  snow  and  tke  cor* 
respondin^  nse  of  the  river,  but  he  still  thought  himself  secure,  and 
r«»tired  to  his  lonely  bed  after  sun-down,  with  his  usual  composure 
aud  uucuucem.  Before  uiidaightf  however,  be  wan  startled  iruui  hu 
dmnbcn  by  the  oftddng  tnm  wad  tiia  mdi  cf  wtttwrn*  He  sprang 
hvm  hu  ooncfa,  and  wand  hnaielf  Icj^-dMp  in  water  npon  bia  mrm 
floor! 

'  There  was  no  time  for  his  toilet ;  it  was  evident  that  not  a  mf>- 
ment  should  be  lost ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  it  was  dark  to 
make  his  escape,  even  if  the  flood  would  admit  of  it.  His  only  course 
of  safety,  therefore,  wna  to  climb  the  tree  nearest  to  im  house,  aud 
mnat  ue  daws  of  llie  Mmiog,  yet  Many  bug  and  wtaritouM  boon 
distant.  Nafewitbitanding  the  dep^  and  lotee  of  the  water,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  foubiiig  and  aicending  the  traa,  and  seated  Unaelf  witb 
tolerable  security  among  its  branches.  But  it  was  a  dismal  night. 
The  unseasonable  cold  bath  he  had  taken  wns  no  addition  to  his  com- 
fort, while,  from  the  roar  of  waters,  and  the  occasional  crash  of  trees, 
it  was  evident  that  the  icy  fetters  of  the  river  hud  Iteeii  broken  up, 
and  tbat  tbe  fieibet  witb  inenaaing  vdlnma  waa  aweepin^  onwaid  wia 
tremendous  power  and  veloeUy*  Tbe  noKt  eabe  of  ice,  moreover^ 
mig^t,  in  its  irresistible  oeorae,  bear  away  the  tree  which  was  bia  own 
supporter  !  His  mind  was  not  very  imaginative,  othen^'iso  his  suffer- 
ings might  hove  been  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  they  were.  Still 
tih  siiuatiiiu  was  sufticiently  critical  and  painful.  The  longest  night, 
however,  must  have  an  end,  and  day  at  length  dawned  upon  the 
aleepleia  eyee  of  Roger  Baoen.  But  ua  dnrkneea  disappeared  only  ta 
show  lum  tbe  moot  Siearleea  and  lewfiil  prospect  upon  wbkb  bia  ejea 
bad  ever  rested. 

*  One  of  the  first  objects  discerned  up>on  the  approach  of  light,  was 
the  destruction  of  his  house,  which  rose  upon  tlie  waters,  and  was  soon 
dashed  to  pieces  on  its  luriuus  current,  the  logs  of  which  it  wai,  C4.»m- 
posed  floating  promiscuously  away,  lie  next  saw  the  whole  valley  of 
the  riYer  a  waste  of  watera,  ntiliuig  onwards  witb  a  mighty  iifipulse, 
and  bearing  upon  their  sur&oe  boge  cakes  of  ice,  with  broken  timbs 
and  decayad  trunks  of  trees,  now  whirling  in  eddiesy  and  now  bona 
onward  upon  the  mnddencd  torrent,  with  tremendous  force,  cutting 
awav  and  bearing  duwn  everything  in  tlieir  course.  ^V'hat  was  to  be 
his  own  i'ate,  or  wli ether  a  rescue  were  |K>88ible,  he  a>uld  not  tell. 

'Nor  was  this  all  that  was  unpleasant  in  his  situation.  For  an 
bour  before  daylight  be  beard  a  diitant  sonam,  wbieb  seemed 
|weaebing  nearer  at  every  repetition ;  and  it  bad  now  beoone  ao  dia* 
tinct  as  to  enable  him  to  recognize  the  cry  of  a  panther  !  Should  the 
furious  nn?!iinl  scent  him  in  the  air,  his  fate  was  too  certain  to  Im*  helped 
by  insiiTuuce  !  Nor  ^vns  he  long  in  doubt  ujw>n  this  point.  From  its 
cries,  the  animal  must  'i>e  rapidlv  approaching  him  ;  and  the  tiood 
which  was  sweeping  below  him  aiiorded  no  protection  in  the  emerg- 
eney,  einee  tbe  pantber  eonld  trayel  by  springing  ftom  tree  tn  tree» 
almost  as  well  as  upon  tbe  ground. 

'  At  lengtb  be  saw  the  shaking  of  tbe  liaiba  of  a  tree  at  no  greet 
distance,  and, — what  a  sitiinlion  for  a  man  of  sensibility, — a  mighty 
chaos  of  waters  beneath,  whirling  yet  more  aogrily  alang,  from  tbe 
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huge  masses  of  ice  and  fragments  of  timber  borne  upon  their  troubled 
current,  and  into  which  it  was  certain  de^nth  to  plunge^  wntb  the  almost 
inevitable  prospect  of  becoming  the  bri  ikfast  of  a  panther  if  he  re- 
mained !    Another  scream  close  upon  him  :  another  tree  was  shaken, 
and  yet  another  I   Another  moment  of  yet  deeper  interest  passed;  and 
be  MW  Indiatinctly  the  body  of  an  animaL  Again  it  sprang^  and 
again.   The  dreadful  crisis  had  now  arrived;  for  at  the  distanoe  of  not 
more  than  forty  yards,  he  saw  in  full  view  a  huee  panther,  crouching 
upon  an  cnormotis  limb  with  cat-like  watch,  and  evidently  measuring 
the  distance  to  his  intended  prey,  pre][^ratory  to  the  last  bound.  His 
l^'g^i  green  eyes,  flashing  with  rage,  glared  hideously  upon  him,  while^ 
as  he  uttered  a  hoarse  and  frightful  growl,  his  blood-red  mouth  dia- 
dosed  a  set  of  fengs  anything  bat  inYitiijg  to  a  poor  mortal,  expecting 
the  neit  jnoment  to  be  withm  them.    Baoon  grasped  the  limbs  by 
which  he  was  holding,  with  convulsive  energy.    The  ferocious  animal 
uttered  another  dreadful  yell,  his  hairs  bristled,  he  drew  his  back  up 
into  a  curve,  and  commenced  die  rapid  and  tromulous  shake  of  his 
tail,  the  unerring  bignal  of  the  final  leap, — his  burning  eye- balls  glow- 
ing yet  mora  fi^Bely.   He  made  the  leap  with  the  swiftness  and  pre- 
cision of  an  arrow ;  but,  by  a  tremendous  effort.  Bacon  sneoeedea  in 
givinjg  the  branch,  upon  which  the  panther  causht,  such  a  sadden 
shaking,  exactly  at  the  right  instant,  as  to  prevent  his  making  a  secure 
lodgement  of  his  talons.     The  monster  attempted  to  recover,  but 
could  touch  no  branch  of  the  tree  with  his  hindmost  feet ;  and  lie  was 
thus  suspended  fur  a  moment  by  his  claws,  and  hung  dandling  in  the 
air,  at  ftdl  kngth,  over  the  ipiae  abyas  of  waters.    But  Moon  com- 
tinned  shaking  the  limb,  and  it  was  evident  by  the  giving  way  that 
the  terrible  animal  could  sustain  himself  by  his  talons  bat  a  few  se- 
conds longer.  The  panther  himself  now  raised  a  piercing  cry  of  terror, 
and  the  next  instant  the  grasp  of  his  claws  gave  way,  and  he  fell  with 
a  howl  of  horror  into  the  torrent,  vet  rushing  onward  with  increasing 
velocity.    The  monster  clung  for  a  moment  to  a  broken  limb,  upon 
which  ne  struck;  bat  he  was  soon  drawn  beneath  the  surge,  and  borne 
awa^  among  the  ice  and  driftwood,  to  trouble  honest  yeomen,  living 
in  smgle  Uesssdness,  alone  in  the  woods, — ^no  more. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  neighbours  began  to  remark  the  pre- 
carious condition  in  which  the  freshet  had  probably  fmind  their  solitary 
neighbour ;  and  after  the  ice  and  bruken  timber  had  so  far  passed 
away  as  to  render  it  safe  to  put  forth  a  canoe,  he  was  relieved  from  his 
perilous  situation.'   pp.  60— >62 ;  74 — 79. 

Juliana  is  an  adnurable  story,  extremely  well  told.  Mias 
Lawrance  has  fimudied  one  of  her  inexhaustible  l^ends  of  the 
olden  time.  James  Montoomciy,  Mary  Hewitt,  Charies  Swain* 
Henry  Chorley,  T.  K.  fieryey,  L.  E.  L.,  Delta,  and  Laman 
Blanohaidy  are  am<Hig  the  poetical  ctmtnbutors ;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  some  lines  from  the  oaten  reed  of  the  Et trick  Shep- 
herd, whose  lips  arc  now  closed  for  ever  in  death.  As  we  can 
make  room  for  only  one  more  extract^  it  must  be  the  following 
elegiac  stansas. 
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'  TbM  DsATH        TBX  RlOHTBOOi. 

*  Is  Memory  of  E.  B. 

*  Kef's  was  a  soul  of  fire  that  burn'd. 

Too  soon  for  ii8,  its  earthly  tent ;  - 
But  not  too  soon  for  her  return'd 

To  Him  from  whom  it  first  was  sent : 
Grave  I  Iraep  her  ashes,  till,  fedalmed  ftou  thee. 
This  tneital  pats  en  hnnuHrtalitf  • 

*  Hcr's  was  a  frame  so  frail,  so  fine, 

The  isoul  Wiia  seen  tiiruu^U  every  part — 

A  light  that  omild  not  chme  hot  thine 
In  eye  and  aspect,  hand  and  heart ; 

That  soul  rests  now,  till  God,  in  His  great  day^ 
Reonoalds  His  image  from  tiiis  pedsh'd  clay. 

*  Bod^  and  soul  etefnally^ 

conflicting  nor  estranged,. 
One  saint  made  perfect  then  shall  he# 

From  glory  into  glory  chanced  : 
This  was  her  hope  in  life,  in  death,  m-iy  / 
Xjive  like  the  ri^teou^  like  the  righteous  die ! ' 

J.  MOMTMni  BST. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  bestow  either  very  high  or  quite  un- 
qualified praise  upon  our  old  favourite,  the  Amulet.  The  em- 
bellishments are  not  of  that  well  chosen  and  highly  tinished  cha- 
racter winch  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  this  Annual;  and 
as  to  the  contents,  though  there  are  somv  good  articles,  there  is 
one  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  an  exprossioii  of  both 
censure  and  regret.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  a 
tale  entitled  '  The  Bengal  Miabionary,"  by  Captaiu  M'Naghtcu, 
the  reader  will  find  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Dissenting  Mission- 
ttriee,  which,  though  icndmd  innoKioui  hj  the  Writer**  dt>f  iou 
Ignorance  of  what  he  undertakes  to  write  iboat^  it  set  tbe  lass 
<men0iire  and  pemidoiu  in  its  tendency. 


'Thb  Bbnoal  MrsaiONABT. 

*  From  a  superficial  view  of  these  differences  uf  faith,  and  variety 
of  rites,  some  tuurefleoting  people  have  ridknled  the  tefm  "  mil^*''  aa 
aoplied  to  the  national  duiracter  cf  the  Hlndees,  ftr,  they  ask,  can  the 

IbUowers  be  "  mild"  of  that  religion  which  commands  (here  they  as- 
sume the  fact,  or,  at  best,  argue  after  a  petitio  prindpii)  the  destitute 
widow  to  immolnte  herself  on  the  pyre  f>f  her  husband — the  miserable 
pilgrim  to  have  himself  crushed  ti>  doaih  beneath  the  wheels  of  an 
idol's  sacred  car — and  the  ignorant  fanatic  to  swing  himsL-lf  from  mm 
hooks  which  perforate  the  muscular  intt^uuieuts  ui  his  shttuider. 
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This  with  much  more  of  a  similar  descriptiou,  sounds  well  and  forcibly 
mumgh  in  the  cait  of  nnMrteed  men,  aid  In  the  tone  of  ignorant 
decIimuitMm ;  and  the  men  of  thooe  before  whom  It  It  employed, 
the  facts  are  shuddercc!  at,  and  the  inference  is  admitted*  Yot  the 
ohief  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  is  indubitably  mildness. 

'  The  Hindoo  religion  is  essentially  inoffensive,  the  INTosaie,  the 
Mahometan,  and  the  Cntholic,  essentially  the  re\  erse  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  Boodhism  tends  more  to  darken  the  human  mind, 
which  it  induces  to  put  forth  in  the  efficacy  of  its  few  recommended 
(for  it  has  do  enjoined)  sacrifioeo  of  the  nature  deoeribed,  thap  do  the 
two  last-named  foiths — the  fonner  by  en^dering  and  nouHshing  a 
firm  belief  m  a  sensual  Hea^ODj  to  be  oained  by  deeds  of  sanguinary 
persecution;  and  the  latter,  by  compiling  the  blind  and  abscdute 
credence  of  its  profcs'^ors  in  the  sure  efficaciousness  of  corporeal  lacera* 
tion,  the  certain  beueht  of  posthumous  expuririt'»ri:d  masses  for  the 
soul,  and  the  entire  sufficiency  of  an  earthly  abi^oiution  and  remission 
of  their  sins.  We  are  too  apt  to  condemn  a  religion  with  which  we 
are  not  very  fomillarlT  acqiiainted»  wlthoot  taking  the  reooialte  pallia 
to  oompaie  It  with  tnose  which  cireomstances  have  enabled  us  molt 
deeply  to  eiamine,  and  the  oeranoineS'Of  which  have  no  longer  the 
power  of  novelty  to  starth:-  or  revolt  us.  It  is  thu^  that  the  Brah- 
minienl  religion  has  frequently  been  condemned  for  incomparable 
superstition  and  cruelty  of  principle,  when  a  very  little  reflection  and 
a>mparison  would  convince  the  censurers  that  it  yielded  to  several 
Others  id  ita  most  idolatioos  and  bkxxly  traits,  and  greatly  surpassed 
them  in  the  amount  of  its  hQmanity« 

*  Without  setting  myself  up  as  a  profoond  theologist,  at  a  most  ez- 
iJmplary  and  foultless  Christian,  I  can  yet  judge  wiUi  impartiality  be* 
twef'n  the  sevemi  religions  that  nre  best  known  to  a  commonIy-ia» 
formed  person;  and  wholly  free  from  persecuting;  bif^otry,  I  am  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  the  cause  of  heathen  aud  otlu  r  conversion  to  what  I  de- 
voutly believe  to  be  the  least  erroueouii  faith.  But  while  I  eive 
willingly  and  nnqualifiedly  my  entire  assent  to  the  pioiis  and  phuao- 
throi>ie  sinoerity  of 'those  who  conpose  oor  Bible  and  other  coadjutaDt 
aasodations  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not*  and  I  never 
did,  concur  with  them  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  proceeded  so  re- 
cently ns  twelve  years  a|?o,  of  converting  to  Hindoos  by  the  exertions 
of  errutic  und  often  illiterate  missionaries,  wlio  madly  begjin  by  reviling 
the  reliL^ion  they  were  sent  gradually  to  subvert;  and  who  deemed  the 
steru  and  ceu:iuring  style  of  the  primitive  apostles  (they  never  reflected 
OB  the  diiforenee  between  theur  own  vnlettersdnessy  ana  the  insolratioa 
of  the  Deity),  the  only  model  on  whieb  ikeir  preachings  shoola  be  de- 
livered. In  that  part  of  the  system,  1  never  could  concur,  nor  can  I 
say  that  I  have  ever  been  opposed  by  a  sufficient  defence  of  it,  though 
this  is  neither  the  first  nor  trie  most  public  manner  in  which  I  have 
expressed  my  sincere  conviction  of  its  utter  inefficiency.  The  natural 
mildness  of  the  Hindoo  character  was  never  more  forcibly  exemplified, 
than  by  the  forbearing  manner  in  which  these  traducers  or  their 
anoient  rdigion  were  received.  Hiey  weT«  uniformly  listened  to  with 
the  most  urbane  attention^  and  they  neither  exhaus^d  the  patience, 
nor  esoited  the  vengeance  of  their  gentle  auditory;  but  they  would 
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soon  have  succeeded  in  diffusing  alarm,  where  thev  failed  to  sj^read 
bonviction^  had  a  nolioa  been  generally,  as  it  oertaady  was  partially, 
.  tatertained,  diat  the  Britiah  goveninient  oootemnlated  the  ue  ef  fttee 
in  the  work  of  eoDTenkm.  I  need  not  say  what  the  conseqnenoSi 
would  have  been,  nor  how  diffieolt  the  task  of  re  ertabliehing  eon- 
fidence. 

'  In  the  year  1816  a  most  alarming  rebellion  was  fostered  and  in- 
creased, if  not  actually  commenced  in  the  district  of  Bareilly,  by  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  procedure ;  and  both  Mussulman  and  Hindoo 

•  (tne  detesten  of  each  other'a  &ith)  united  in  such  formidable  and  de- 
termined nnmbera  to  frustrate  the  apprehended  design  of  subverting 
both,  that  many  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  much  popularity  lost,  befbn 
the  government  authority  could  be  fully  re-established.  In  many  in- 
stances (some  of  tlicm  within  my  personal  knowledge)  the  supreme 
power  has  had  to  interfere,  by  ordenng  back  to  Calcutta,  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  certain  wandering  missionaries,  whose  extreme 
indiscretien  was  producing  the  most  dang^croos  consequences  to  the 

•  State,  while,  at  the  same  time*  it  greatly  injured  the  tamd  canae  with 
which  they  were  entnuted.  JNo  wonder!  the  majority  of  thiM 
^iritual  envoys  were  ef  low  degree,  and  of  little  eduoation. 

'  A  learned  and  a  pious  divine,  like  the  incomparable  Bishop  Heber, 
did,  and  will  ever  do,  more  spiritual  good  among  the  natives  of  India, 
than  a  myriad  of  such  well-meaning  but  ignorant  envoye  as  were  for- 
merly tient  there.' 

We  find  no  fimlt  with  the  Captain  for  not  being  *  a  profeond 

•  theologiaty*  but  when  he  talks  of  the  essential  inofleniiTeDefla  of 
the  Hindoo  rdiglon — that  is  of  the  worship  of  Ejdi  and  Sccva 
«nd  of  *  the  natural  mildness  of  the  Hindoos," — to  wit,  the  Thugs, 
and  Phansigars,  and  Pindarrces,  and  Decoits  of  Bengal  and  Hin> 
dostan,  and  the  Rajpoots  of  Malwah  and  Marwar when  he 
praises  the  tolerance  of  the  Brahminical  extirpators  of  the 
Buddhic  tribes,  while  every  part  of  India  exhibits  the  monuments 
of  the  desolating  wars  carried  on  between  the  votaries  of  dilKcrent 
deities, — he  betrays  an  ignorance  which  is  discreditable  in  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  write  upon  such  subjects,  but  the  more 
unpardonable  in  one  who  attempts  to  build  ingenious  inferences 
upon  such  premises.  His  account  of  the  causes  of  the  insurrection 
of  1816,  is»  however,  worse  still :  it  is  a  falsification  of  well 
ntteatedfiieta.  A  eulogy  upon  the  amiable  Bishop  Heber,  coming 
fiom  such  a  pen,  is  indeed  cruel  satiie.  Were  tne  sood  Prelate 
still  living,  how  deeply  wounded  and  mortified  would  he  fiwl  at 
the  di^araging  Mioouiunia  which  have  been  passed  upon  him, 
by  wondly  and  indevout  men  who  misunderstood  his  dianie- 
ter! 

Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  Amulet  will  be  found  the 
names  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd;  the  AuUior  of  Corn-Lav 
Rhymes;  Viscount  Strangford ;  Thomas  Kerrick;  the  Author 
of  Selwyn;   Mrs.  Godwin;  Mra.  Hofiand;   Mias  JLanden; 
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lfn.S.  C.HaH;  l^Millbid;  MiasPinloe;  Chnles  Swiin ; 
Isabel  Hill ;  l^iiiian  Blaadiard ;  Honuse  Smith ;  the  Author  of 

Darnley ;  and  Dr.  Walsb.  There  is  also  a  paper,  entitled  *  The 
Spirit  of  Philoiophy,^  which  bean  the  name  of  William  Hailitl, 
<— we  presume  a  posthumous  production.  A  splendid  array  of 
contributors ;  and  there  is  a  veiy  fair  display  of  talent ;  but  wo 
find  nothing  that  we  can  conveniently  extract,  the  longest  com- 
munications being—  which  is  not  always  the  case    the  best. 

Fricnrlslup's  Offering  awakens  solemn  aiKl  ])alnt"ul  recollections. 
The  Editor  of  the  previous  volumes,  our  lamented  friend  Tho- 
mas Pnngle,  was  to  have  heen  succeeded  by  Mr.  Inghs,  the  Au- 
thor of  Kome  popular  sketches  of  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Iskiiids ;  but  he,  too,  has  been  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  Mr.  Harrison,  well  known  to  our  readers  by  his  *  Tales 
of  a  Physician,"  hsm  been  called  to  supply  his  place.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  un&ir  to  criticise  rety  narrowly  the 
contents  of  a  yolume  prepared  under  some  disadyantages ;  but 
these  will  be  fsond  a  very  agreeable  admixture  of  tale,  essay,  and 
poetry*   From  the  latter  we  select  the  following  elegant  yerses. 

<  HOPE. 
'  By  T.  K.  Hjbbvey. 

'  Again— opsin  she  comes ! — methinks  I  hear 

Her  wira,  sweet  singiDg,  and  her  rushing  wings ! 
My  heart  ffoss  forth  to  meet  her  with  a  te&r> 

And  welcome  sends  from  all  its  broken  strings. 
It  was  not  thus — not  thus — we  met  of  vore, 

When  my-  phinietl  soul  went  half-way  to  the  sky 
To  greet  her  ;  and  the  jovous  song  she  bare 

Was  scarce  more  tuneful  than  iU  glad  reply 
The  wings  are  fettered  by  the  wcisbt  of  yesrsy 
And  grief  has  spoiled  the  mnsic  with  her  tears! 

*  She  come? !  I  knf>w  h«^r  hy  her  starry  eyes, — 

I  know  her  by  the  rainbow  in  her  hair,— 
Her  vesture  of  the  lisht  of  summer  skies ; — 

But  gone  the  giidle  which  she  used  to  wear 
Of  Munmer  roses,  and  the  sondal*flowers 

That  hung,  enamoured,  round  her  fairy  feet. 
When,  in  her  youtli,  she  haunted  earthly  bowers. 

And  cnlled  iProm  all  their  beautiful  and  sweet:— 
No  more  she  mocks  me  with  the  voice  of  mirth, 
Nor  offers,  now,  the  garlands  of  the  earth! 

*  Come  back !  come  back  ! — thou  hast  l)een  absent  long; 

Oh!  welcome  hick  th*^  si!»vl  of  tlie  soul, — 
Who  comes,  and  comes  again,  with  j^lciidmg  strong, 
To  offer  to  the  heart  her  mystic  scroll ; 
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And  fewer  what  she  brino:^,  oTid  fir  more  dear;— 
As,  once,  she  came,  oh  !  might  she  come  again. 
With  aU  the  perished  volumes  offered  then. 


That  makes  the  pretenl  bright, — ^but  oh !  regret 

Is  pruent  somw  while  it  mourns  the  past. 
And  memory  speaks,  ns  speaks  the  curfew-b<dl. 

To  tell  the  dayHght  of  the  heart  is  done, — 
Come  like  the  seer  of  old,  and  with  thy  spell, 

Pat  back  the  ahado%v  of  the  setting  sun 
On  my  soul's  dial ;  and  with  new-bom  light. 
Hush  th&  wild  toiling  of  that  voice  of  night  1 

'  BfU[ht  spirit,  come  I— the  mystic  rod  is  thine 

liiat  shows  the  hidden  fountain  of  the  breast. 
And  turns,  with  point  unerring,  to  divine 

The  places  where  its  buried  treasures  rest, — 
Its  hoards  of  thought  and  feeling: — at  that  spell 

Methinks  I  feel  its  lon^-lost  wealth  revealed,—- 
And  ancient  springs  within  my  spirit  well. 

That  grief  had  <uoked,  and  ruins  had  concealad*^ 
And  sweetly  spreading,  where  their  waters  play. 
The  tints  and  ftesfaneos  «f  its  early  day  I 

*  She  comes !  she  comes !  her  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

Hor  wild,  sweet  voice,  that  sings,  and  sings  for  ever. 
Whose  stream  of  song,  sw  eet  thoughts  awake  to  hear. 

Like  flowers  that  haunt  the  margin  of  a  river^ 
Flowers  thai,  like  lofcrs,  only  speak  in  ai^bs. 
She  comes  1  I  know  her  by  her  radiant  eyes. 
And  if  a  darker  shade  be  on  her  brow,-— 

And  if  her  tones  be  sadder  than  of  yore,— 
And  if  she  Kings  more  solemn  music  now, 

And  btjitrs  aiiotlier  harp  than  erst  she  bore,— 
And  if  around  her  form  no  longer  glow 

The  earthlv  flowers,  that  in  her  youth  she  wore,— - 


And  Heanm's  own  flower»*-lha  staia— are  al  har  feat  1  * 


*  But  come ! — th  v  coming  'i&  u  gladness  yet. 
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Art.  V.  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  above  the  second  Cataract  of  the  Nile, 
exkibiting  the  state  of  that  Country,  and  its  various  Inhabitants, 
under  the  dominion  of  Mohammea  Ali ;  and  illustrating  the  An- 
tiquities, Arts,  and  History  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Meroe. 
By  G.  A*  Hoskinsj  Esq.  Map  and  Plates,  4to.,  pp.  six.  307- 
London,  183&. 

"IIITHY  is  it  that  travellers  are  so  perpetually  losing  sight  of 
^~  their  proper  vocation,  and  wandering  into  all  sorts  of  theo- 
ries and  unprofitable  imaginations  ?  In  proportion  to  the  plea- 
sure we  derive  from  an  unvarnished  and  straight-forward  narra- 
tive of  observation  and  adventure,  is  the  annoyance  inflicted  by 
the  intrusion  of  hypothesis,  and  the  substitution  of  empty  specu- 
lation for  plain  reasoning.  *  Facts,  not  comments,"* — would  be 
our  urgent  advice  to  the  tourist,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  en- 
lighten the  world  by  such  an  exhibition  of  evidence  and  inference 
as  few  meo  have  tlie  ability  to  collect  or  to  combine.  The  shn- 
plification  of  mechanbm  applies,  id  its  beneficial  efleets,  to  af- 
niia  of  authorship,  as  well  as  to  BDatters  of  handicraft ;  and,  ex- 
oeptbg  in  the  rare  instances  to  which  we  have  inst  alluddl,  it 
might  be 'Well  if  the  explorer  of  far  countrieB  would  attend  to  one 
thinff  at  a  time,  using  his  head  simply  as  the  r^;ulatorof  his  eyes 
wd  bands,  and  eschewing,  as  the  roost  irredeemable  of  literary 
ofiencesy  the  first  whisper  of  temptation  to  make  a  book,  or  to* 
interweave  a  thesis. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  slight  interruption  of  our  usually 
bland  and  imperturbable  mood,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  vo- 
lume before  us.  Mr.  Hoskins  evidently  possesses  many  of  the 
best  qualifications  of  a  thorough-bred  traveller.  Undismayed  by 
danger,  present  or  menaced ;  patient  of  the  miseries  and  incon- 
veniences of  travelling,  even  amid  the  privations  of  an  African 
desert ;  active  and  observant ;  such  a  man  could  not  but  make  a 
clever  and  instructive  book,  and  he  has  accordingly  given  us  a 
work  fiill  of  valuable  information,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion 
of  most  interesting  illustrations,  both  picturesque  and  scientific.- 
l^ws,  plans,  sections,  elevations,  witn  copies,  both  plain  and 
oohMuei^  of  hieroglyphic  sculpture  and  decorative  painting,  aie 
even  lavishly  introduced,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  nothing 
short  of  an  extensive  sale  can  indemnify  the  Author  for  his  ac- 
tual eipenditure.  He  has  evidently  looked  upon  the  whole  con-' 
oem  as  one  in  which  he  was  interested,  not  as  •  mere  writer,  but 
as  an  amateur  and  a  disooveier*  Now  these,  it  is  cheerfully 
admitted,  are  excellent  things ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  make 
it  cause  of  quarrel,  that  they  are  mixed  up  with  ingredients  less 
attractive  and  less  trustworthy.  The  worth  of  a  writer's  positive 
information  is  not  materially  affected  by  tlie  failure  of  the  hypo- 
thesis to  which  it  may  please  him  to  xnake  his  facts  subservient. 
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Still,  it  18  not  agreeable  to  be  intempted^  in  a  plain  and  aatj 

ooorse,  by  the  intrusion  of  opinions  essentially  unsound^  and,  as 
usual,  cherished  v/'ith  an  affection  strong  in  proportion  to  their 
unsoundness.  Mr.  Hoskins,  in  short,  has  a  hobby  which,  is 
hobby-riders  invariably  do,  he  spurs  through  thick  and  thin; 
and  this  monture  h  an  nffnir  or  no  less  mag^nitudc  th,m  the 
£thiopian  origin  of  Egyptian  and  European  science  and  art. 

*  Ethiopia,  abuve  the  second  cataract,  including  the  metrcmuiis  uf 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe,  had  been  explained  hj  very  few  £n* 
ropeans,  and  o^  two  Englishmen ;  yet  it  amninda  with  tnonuments 
rivalling  those  of  Egypt  in  grandeur  and  beanty,  and  posseising,  in 

some  respects,  a  supenor  interest.    According  to  Heeren,  Champol- 

lion,  Rosellini,  and  other  eminent  inquirers,  whose  judgement  was 
confirmed  my  o^vn  observations,  this  was  the  land  whence  the  arts 
and  learning  of  Egypt,  and  ultimately  of  Greece  and  Home,  derived 
their  origin.  In  this  remarkable  country  we  behold  the  earliest  effoitai 
of  hnman  science  and  ingenuity/ 

We  have  small  disposition  to  examine  the  works  of  the  soinmis 
here  referred  to,  for  the  puipoae  of  ascertaininff  in  what  terms 
diey  may  have  expressed  the  opinion  assigned  to  uiem,  since  not 
even  their  authority  could  reooncile  us  to  an  hypothesis  ao  oom- 
plelely  destitute  either  of  intrinsic  plausibility,  or  of  positive  evi. 
dence.  Nor  docs  Mr.  Hoskins  adequately  supply  their  absence, 
by  a  clear  and  extensive  induction  of  ancient  testimonies.  We 
suspect,  indeed,  irom  the  extremely  dctccti\  e  and  awkward  ^ay 
in  which  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  handled,  as  we!]  as  from 
sundry  perilous  stumbles  in  his  Latinity,  that  he  is  nut  much 
skilled  in  these  matters.  He  seems,  in  fact,  himself  somewhat 
aware  of  tLib,  for  he  rests  his  decisions  mainly  un  a  subtler  kind 
of  knowledge,  a  faculty  of  discriminatiua  which,  how  butislactory 
soever  it  may  be  to  his  own  feelings,  will  not,  wc  fear,  commend 
itself  to  the  confidence  of  others.  But  mm  of  thia  hereafter. 
Our  further  comments  will  find  a  fitter  place  when  we  readi  the 
localities  to  which  his  criticisms  refer. 

Originally  intending  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  Mr.  Hoskins  was  tempted  by  the  marvels  of  Thebes,  to  a 
much  longer  sojourn ;  and  he  ultimately  detcrmined»  with  an 
imagination  kindled  by  the  anticipated  glories  of  Meioe,  to  en- 
counter the  privations  and  perils  of  a  desert  journey,  that  he 
might  study,  at  the  fountain-head,  the  first  outbreaking  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  refinement.  One  f^reat  inducement  to  this 
step  oHered  itself  m  the  ac  tual  presence  of  an  Italian  artist,  much 
praif^cd  by  Mr.  11.  for  professio!!:!!  skill,  and  further  recom- 
mended, not  only  by  his  own  assurances  of  great  ])ersonal  valour, 
but  by  the  contribution  of  a  doublc-barrelletl  blunderbuss  to  the 
general  tty stein  of  deiunce.    The  Si^pi^or^'s  resolution,  does  not, 
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himver,  seem  to  ]»▼•  been  fbll  proof:  he  ezhllnted  frequent 
symptomB  of  retrogradUition,  and  gave  way  to  despair  when  the 
casualtiea  of  the  road  denied  him  his  habitual  soup.  With  diia 
efficient  ally,  and  vith  the  further  aid  of  a  camera  luddat  Mr. 
Hoskma  was  prepared  to  fill  his  portfolio  with  correct  drawings  of 
the  antiqnitiea  of  Upper  Nubia  and  ancient  Meroe.  He  was  the 
inoro  Rnxious  to  eff'ect  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of  a  well 
grounded  suspicion  tliat  imich  of  what  lirid  been  given  to  the 
world  as  genuine  illustrations  of  Etlnnjnaii  antiauity  had  ver^ 
little  pretension  to  accuracy  :  the  drawings  of  Caillaud,  in  parti- 
cular, appear  tc  tail  lamcntahly  in  this  respect. 

It  was  early  ui  i'ebiUHiy,  1B33,  when  Mr.  iluskiiis  conmicnced 
his  journey;  and  reaching  Assuan  on  the  5th«  he  succeeded, 
after  much  delay»  in  procuring  camels  for  his  journey  to  Mak- 
kttif,  the  capital  of  Berber,  including  a  hamssing  and  somewhat 
perilous  reach  of  the  great  Nubian  desert.  Mr.  H.  was  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  the  apprehensions  of  his  attendants  and  the  tre^ 
■pidattons  of  the  valorous  Signor  Bandoni,  previously  to  starting: 
they  had  listened  to  the  orientalisms  of  the  Arab  merchants  until 
they  had  come  to  '  hold  each  strange  talc  devoutly  true,**  and  to 
indulge  a  very  natural  dread  of  a  territory  where,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  the  *  Rais  of  the  Catara(  t,'  it  rains  Jire, 
Th?  earlier  part  of  the  road  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

'  The  best  way  of  seeing  to  advantage  the  scenery  on  the  Nile,  is, 
certainly*  to  ride  on  its  banks ;  in  a  boat  the  eflTect  is  lost.  The  finest 
view  we  have  had  this  morning,  was  in  descending  from  the  mountains 
oppofiite  Tafey.  The  basalt  and  red.  V>nt  exteriorly  <lark-coloured 
granite,  contrasted  with  the  light  red  sand  of  the  desert,  .similar  rocks 
and  sands  in  the  dittanoei  in  tne  midst  the  serpentine  river,  with  its 
Tcrdant  bank^  adorned  with  groves  of  palm  trees  and  the  interesting 
remains  of  templeaf  all  illumined  with  the  clearest  blue  sky  and  the 
most  gdlgeous  sunset,  formed  often  a  scene  to  which  few  painters 
coold  do  instiee.  Th<»n«^di  not  romantie  nor  strikingly  picturesque, 
according  lu  the  urigiiuil  iuipurt  of  those  terms,  vet  the  extraordinary 
contrast  and  magical  etfect  produced  by  this  wonderful  oouibinutioii  of 
brilliant  colours,  are  magnificent,  and  present  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  the  artist  who  attempts  fiuthfuUy  to  delineate  suck  a  land- 
scape.' 

At  KoTOsko,  the  travellers  left  the  Nile,  and  entered  on  the  de- 
sert. They  had  met,  on  their  way,  vuriou^s  parties  who  had  just 
crossed  the  arid  tract  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter;  and 
from  all  they  had  received  the  same  fiiendly  adnce—looAlo^tir 
waier  Mn$*  Yet  were  they  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  ne- 
gligence in  this  important  matter ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  ikult 
hy  with  the  Signor,  to  whose  superintendence  this  denartment 
of  the  commissariat  was  entrusted.  The  skins  proviaed  were 
old,  and  thenr  leakage  became  ahvmiag  at  a  wy  early  period. 
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The  circumstances  of  their  road  were  iiot  such  «8  to  aflbtd  the 
party  mnch  eonsoUtioii  in  this  tronhtey  shiee  they  ireve  tnvetriag 
the  Bahr  Beta  Ma,  the  *  Set  without  wtter/  and  diey  not  unfiw- 
4|u^y  pMsed  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  camels^  Yiettma  to  die 
privationt  and  exhaustion  of  these  dreary  regiona.  Mr.  Hoakim 
'Seems  rather  inclined  to  question  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Bmoe^ 
glowing  descriptions  of  tne  sand^tinmiy  with  its  movmg  meteoiie 
odunns,  and  gives  a  more  timpley  yet  aoffidentfy  inpieaslTe 
pmentation  of  the  real  scene. 

*  The  wandering  Arabs  teU  the  woiBen>  children,  and  peasants  clf 
the  Nile,  fearful  sttfries  of  the  whirlpool  of  the  desert,  and  the  ter- 
rible simoom  ;  but  such  tales,  embellished  by  an  oriental  imaginatiMi^ 
will  rarely  bear  investigation.  From  what  1  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, ihero  are  ccrtfiin  gtists  of  wind  which  occasionally  sweep  over 
these  deserts,  with  clouds  of  »and,  which  prevent  your  distinguishing 
any  object  at  all  distant ;  but  these  are  not  very  dangerous  to  caravans, 
except  in  those  tracts  where  there  are  immense  hills^  or  accumulatiooK 
<ef  lig^t  sand>  sneh  as  I  baTeseen  nsar  the  Oaus  Magna*  inthe  Libyaa 
desert  The  custom  of  caravans,  when  they  have  the  mnlortune  Is 
meet  with  sneh  blasts^  is  to  pitch  their  tents  and  shelter  themselvei 
"ivithin  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  sand,  they  are  always 
safe  if  they  can  reach  the  summit,  or  place  themselves  under  covert  of 
a  hill.  I  will  mention  here  an  ini>tance  of  this  kind,  which  in  re- 
turning from  my  first  voyage  ud  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract, 
along  with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  he  ana  I  witnessed,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1892.  We  were  on  the  point  of  goin^  that  evening  to  the  Isle  ef 
Elephantina,  when«  a  vioimt  storm,  which,  oensidenng  the  soassa, 
though  rather  too  early,  I  m^ht  almost  call  Khampseen,  came  on. 
The  whole  day  had  been  unusally  hazy,  the  air  thick  and  exceedingly 
oppressive.    The  extreme  heat  of  the  thermometer  wns  8f>''  in  the 

shade.  the  day  following,  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  79*- 

About  five  o'clock  an  iuimease  cloud  of  saud  came  sweeping  along 
with  a^  wind  so  violent,  that  a  boat  which  was  crossing  the  river  to  the 
ishmd  was  driven  back,  aod  the  air  beeame  so  turlnd  and  impregitttsd 
with  sand,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  object  ten  yards 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  heard  the  peasants  in  the  nelds> 
seemingly  Avild  with  confusion  and  alarm,  calling  aloud  to  each  other 
and  for  their  cliildrcn  ;  and  when  the  sand  enveloped  them  from  our 
sight,  we  still  heard  their  cries-  A  scene  so  strange  and  impresi!.i\  p  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  gale  blew  almost  directly  from  the  west,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  spedmen  of  those  which  have  snooessively  swept  be* 
fore  them  the  hilb  of  light  loose  sand,  which,  as  the  E^^ptian  tta- 
veller  will  recollect,  have  completely  smotiiend  the  tultivated  land 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Assuan.  We  endeavenrsd 
to  shelter  ourselves  from  it  as  well  as  the  old  windows  of  our  cangia 
would  permit ;  but  the  sand  penetrated  every  where,  into  my  bed, 
arms,  instruments,  and  linen  ;  and  even  my  watch  was  affected.' 

At  Makkarif,  the  provincial  governor,  Abbas  Bey,  gave  them 
a  moet  hospitable  reception treating  ^em  with  a  liberality  not 
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very  common  in  a  Turk,  and  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
was  nten  expressly  to  understand  that  Mr.  Hoskins  was  nut  pre- 
|MMd  to  make  iIm  iifual  letof^  Hia  I^iedlaicy  was,  however, 
mnewha*  given  to  miadiievous  jokeSyBod  he  ezUuted  a 
i»f  his  humomr  very  litde  to  the  taste  of  hia  viaitora,  by  deoeiviDg 
ft  lad  of  dgbteen,  who  waadatainad  as  a  hostage,  into  the  belief 
that  they  were  executioners  sent  from  Cairo  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  atriiung  off  hia  head.  The  youth  sat  quietly  during 
thiee  quarters  of  an  hour,  while  Bandoni  was  finishin|^  his  por- 
trait, expecting  every  minute  to  be  his  last,  and  received  with 
'  a  look  of"  bewildered  delight,'  the  intimation  that  *  he  might 
g^t  up,""  and  tlie  gratuity  which  Mr.  Hoskins  put  into  his  hand. 

The  principal  tribes  of  Arabs  in  this  region  are  the  Bisha- 
reen,  and  the  Ababdes.  The  former  arc  the  most  numerous,  and 
unmanageable ;  but  they  are  kept  uuder  control  by  an  unrelent- 
ing  exercise  of  treachery  and  the  strong  hand.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  tenor  which  Mahommed  AU  has,  at  an  iromenae  cost  of  lifb^ 
impresaed  upon  the  natiTea,  ^lat  s  amall  ftontier  teoe  of  4iOO 
eavalry  suffices  to  keep  in  subjection  a  population  of  dOyOOO,  and 
to  hold  in  check  the  powerful  and  independent  tribes  of  the 
neighbouring  desert.  March  2d. — Mr.  Hoskins,  refreshed  by 
his  sqjoiNii  at  Makkarif,  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and  paasbg  vit 
lage  after  village  with  a  flowing  sheet,  moored  at  evening  op- 
posite the  cmhojfchjrre  of  the  Mugrum,  the  ancient  Astaboras, 
which  joins,  at  Unmatur,  the  River  of  l  ><zypt,  and  appears  to  flow 
through  a  more  verdant  and  picturesque  country  than  the  more 
noble  stream.  On  the  4th,  early  in  the  morning,  he  reached 
*  tlic  &ite  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,**  marked  by  the 
striking  appearance  of  groups  of  pyramids,  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  burial-ground — a  *  city  of  the  dead." 

'  Never writes  Mr.  Hoskins,  *  were  niy  feelings  more  ardently  ex- 
cited, than  in  approaching,  after  so  tedious  a  journey,  to  this  mag> 
ntficent  Necropolis.  The  appearance  of  the  pyramids,  In  the  distance, 
announced  theur  Importance;  but  I  was  gratified  beyond  my  meet 
sanguine  expectations,  when  I  fimnd  myself  in  the  midst  of  them. 
T^e  pyramios  of  Geczah  are  magnificent,  wonJerfiil  from  their  stu- 
pendous magnitude;  but  for  picturesque  effect,  and  elegance  of  archi- 
tectural design,  I  infinitely  prefer  those  (if  Merve.  I  expected  to  find 
few  such  remains  here,  and  certaiulv  nothing  so  imposing,  so  interest- 
ing as  these  sepulchres,  doubtless  or  the  lungs  and  queens  of  Ethiopia. 
I  stood  for  some  time  lost  in  admiration.  From  every  point  of  riew^I 
saw  magnificent  gTOups»  pyramid  rising  behind  pyramid,  while  the 
dilapidated  state  of  many  aid  not  render  them  less  interesting,  though 
less  beautiful  as  works  of  art.  I  easily  restored  them  in  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and  these  eflects  of  the  ravages  of  time  carried  back  my  thoughts 
to  more  distant  ages.' 

.  Ves»  Mr.  Hoskins's  '  imaginatian '  la  apt  at  f€atoration»  and 
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plays  him  the  same  sort  of  trick  that  presents  to  the  poet^s  'ea^ 

'Hekil^tataitgriii  •  tmiwof  £g^^  Weatf 
Bothing  agamat  dieir  pioturesquentst  \  we  can  ^futo  imdefMnd 
that  thry  must  Mt«  bten  * kMteeatiiig^  f»  the  «itmie  i  and  we 
iiiay  admii  tfaaiy  if  aa  hfctenynaooe  a  mmahn  m  m  upright 
pcnrliocs  imut,  in  clear  contradietim  of  the  prhnttm  Idea,  and  m 
direct  interferenoe  with  ila  cl»kracl8rialie  Imea,  be  alack  im  lilt 
pyramid)  then  these  oatworks  iaxf  aerve,  as  well  as  any  otlier«  la 
nfliol  mortal  injury  on  ^  iuhmne  simplicity  of  ita  lann  Mil 
bearing.  Bat  when  Mr.  H.  goes  on  to  claim,  not  merely  on 
aliglit  ground?,  but  absolutely  without  tbc  sbadow  of  evidence, 
for  these  every  "wuv  questioiial)]^  remains,  and  for  a  space  of 
about  2000  feet  in  length  covered  with  fra<iments  of  now  undif?- 
tinguishable  structures,  the  importance  due  to  the  ^remains  of 
'the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia \  the  original  seat  and  source  of 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  art, — ^we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
entire  dibsent  from  his  opinions.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  this 
gentleman,  but  we  arc  bouiid  to  caution  our  reader«  against  un- 
autbenticated  theories;  and,  while  we  allow  him  ample  credit 
in  talent  and  enteniriBey  we  cannot  dnaeibble  oar  eonwluin» 
Aat  he  haa  cheridied  a  fiiTourite  notion  till  ht  baa  beoome  bimd 
to  ita  fidlacy.  He  may  thiidc  the  afendeier  ibnaa  of  these  pyra^ 
mids  finer  than  the  more  massive  proportions  of  the  Egyptiad 
edifices ;  thia  ia  a  mete  alfinr  of  taate^  m  whidi,  dieog^  we  rabr 
from  himi  we  have  no  disposition  to  eonleat  the  point  i  but  when 
he  affirms  that  in  dieir  porticoee  *  we  ean  eleariy  trace  iHm  orioa 
'  of  the  Sgjrpdan  pro|>ylons,^  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  wat 
we  can  trace  no  such  origination.  The  combination  of  pyramid 
and  porch  appears  to  have  been  an  after  thought, — the  fanc^'  of 
gome  inferior  architect  who,  seeing  that  the  two  things  were  er- 
ccllcnt  apart,  took  it  for  granted  that  they  must  be  superexcellent 
together.  But  that  we  may  not  incur  the  least  hazard  of  mis- 
representing Mr.  Hoskins,  he  shall  have  the  advantage  of  his 
own  summary. 

'  A  mieation  which  has  long  engaged  tiie  attentfen  of  Hteraiy  aHn 
is,  whether  the  EtUopianB  derived  their  knewledaa  of  the  arts  fiaai 

the  Egyptians,  or  the  latter  from  the  former.  One  of  these  hypt^ 
theses  must  be  admitted,  as  the  similarity  of  the  style  evidently  denotes 
a  roMu.n*!!  origin.  'J  liese  pyramids  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the 
remotest  age.  No  edifice,  perhaps,  is  better  calculnt«<l  to  resist  the 
rarai^es  of  time  or  the  destructive  elforts  of  man,  thiui  the  pyramid  ; 
particularly  when  eoostmeted  aa  these  are,  withoot  any  (^amhera  hi 
the  interior*  In  a  country  where  earthquakes  are  aokBOwn,  littit 
rain  falls,  and  the  wind  is  seldom  violent,  ages  must  elapse  before  these 
vast  m;isses  (»f  stone  would  be  much  dilapidated,  unless  buried  by  the 
desert,  or  carried  away  by  man  as  materials  for  other  buildinp^s.  The 
porticoes  even  of  the  pyramids  that  are  standing,  althoogh  adapted  to 
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their  proportions,  nre  almost  all  injured,  and  most  ot  them  destroyed. 
There  ure  iiu  bj^mntom^  of  tuiiatical  violence  having  been  exercised  on 
Flwt  ranfiDS.  Their  ri|ined  and  defaced  condition  must  be  entirely 
al^bated  to  thdr  gr^t  nn^jquity.  The  scplpture  is  in  <i  very  p^-i 
liar  style,  which  can  acaroely  be  called  goo4;  the  laige  figuns,  m  |iaf? 
titular,  display  a  certain  rotundity  of  form  whi^  I  never  observeoin 
any  Ei^'yptian  sculpture.  The  smaller  figures  have  also  this  pecu- 
iiarity ;  but  from  their  dimensions,  it  is  not  quite  so  [>ercej»tible,  nt 
least,  not  so  striking.  The  hieroglyphics  are  very  much  defaced; 
indeed,  those  I  have  copied  are  almost  all  that  remain.  The  Ethi- 
MjaM  did  aot  sroup  tboir  bleroglyphics  so  well  as  the  Egyptians ; 
tMr  rtfildiig  dciAnqr  m  tbit  nespeot,  provM  ddrar  «  giMt  €<Nh 
inpticn  from  the  Eeyptua  stvle,  or  most  probably  a  great  improvi^ 
Bent  made  by  the  latter  on  the  Ethiopiao  invention.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Dindorus  informs  us  that  the  knowledge  of 
hieroglyphics  was,  in  Egypt,  confined  t»  the  fpiflSt^*  but  that  in 
iPthiupia,  they  were  understood  by  all. 

'  To  any  une  who,  like  me,  liui^  uia4c  a  lung  study  of  Egyptian 
mpnanifint^  the  ftyle  of  the  aculptoie^  even  in  the  absence  ot  anj 
Imown  name,  is  generalhr  snlBdent  to  detennine  its  epodi.  Thw 
.fii^  of  which  those  tnnreUeiB  who  have  sj^ent  any  length  of  time  in 
Egypt  will  be  fully  aware,  may  give  additional  weisht  to  my  opinioa 
of  this  sculpture.  It  is  nil  execTitcd  in  T>a«^so-reiievo>  Wltn  tne  ex- 
ception of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  are  in  intaglio.' 

Mr*  Hoskitis  proceeds  to  characterize  this  sculpture  as  inferior 

to  the  'best'  that  ornaments  the  temples  and  monuments  of 
Thebrs,  and  as  bearing  no  rcFcmblance  to  any  of  t!:e  various 
styles  that  arc  to  be  traced  through  the  successive  a^ts  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  Neither  is  it  to  be  taken  as  exhibiting  signs  of  the 
decadence  or  corruption  of  an  earlier  and  better  school.  It  bears 
the  stamp  of  orieinality ;  it  may  have  communicated,  but  it  is 
nut  derived  :  its  decorations  are  peculiar  *  to  the  country  \  as  are 
its  representations  of  riles  and  manners.    *  I  siiould  say,  there- 

•  fore/  concludes  Mr.  Hoskins,  *  that  the  Ethiopian  style  is 

*  antecedent  to  the  othm ;  that  it  ia  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
•hest^ 

Now  we  nui8t  ftankly  confess  our  inaHlity  to  deal  with  thla 
sort  of  discussion.  It  makes  no  approach  to  leasonins,  but  claims 
to  pass  current,  on  the  ground  of  an  assumption  which  we  feel  no 
inclination  to  concede.  We  put  no  faith  in  the  critical  tact  f(0(jf: 
which  Mr.  H.  would  take  credit  In  the  course  of  a  rather  ex- 
tensive experience  in  matters  of  art,  we  have  had  occasion,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  to  see  similar  pretensions  brought  to  the  test  and 
found  wanting.  The  faculty  in  which,  in  his  ovn  case,  ]\fr. 
Hoskins  is  disposed  to  place  such  unhesitating  confidence,  re- 
quire 80  much  study  in  its  acquisition,  and  so  much  caution  in 
its  application  ;  it  is  so  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  be  influenced  by  preconceived  hypothesis ; 
that  we  reject  it  altogether  as  an  element  of  controversy,  though* 
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wc  hftvc  made  prix^fof  it^  \  :i]\\p  as  an  auxiliary  in  dulnous  and  in- 
ferential invcstij/ations,  where  no  motive  existed  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  collateral  ev  idencc  into  a  dccisiTe  criterion.  Before  we 
pa^««  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  expedient  to  state 
that  tlie  porticoes  to  "which  we  have  made  reference,  are  of  con- 
siderable projection,  with  a  perpendicular  fii^ade;  that  nearly 
eTer\'  pyramid  has  one  of  these  appendages ;  and  that  the  latwest 
of  the  pyramids  does  not  measure  more  than  sixty-three  Saet 
sauare  at  the  hase.  As  one  specimen  of  the  contradictions  into 
wnich  the  love  of  theory  has  led  Mr.  Hoslcins,  it  may  be  obsenredy 
fStat  he  ascribes  the  *  ruined  and  de&ced  condition^  of  tiiese 
BMNiuments  *  entirely  to  their  great  antiquity;'  yet,  his  own 
plates  clearly  show  that  the  stonc-work  has  bcrn  f^irciblv  di^^- 
placed;  and  his  own  statmicnts  admit,  tliat  *  attempts  have  In  eir 

*  made  to  open  many  of  tlie  pvraniids.'  Wv  dvuivs  that  the  di- 
lapidations ixliihit  any  'symptoms  of  fanatical  violence:'  that 
they  show  symptoms  of  violence  is  very  plain,  and  it  siiniifies 
nothing  to  the  fact,  whether  it  were  prompted  by  curiosity,  ava- 
rice, or  lugiitry. 

March  7,  was  the  date  of  Mr.  H*^s  aimal  «l  Shendy,  the 
capital  of  the  pKoyinoe«  but  still  ezhiUdnff  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  inflicted  for  the  murder  S  Ismael  Pasha ;  an 
CTent*  however,  which  seems  to  have  been  endrely  owing  to  his 
own  imprudence.  Soon  after  leaving  this  town,  considerable 
alarm  was  excited  in  the  camp,  by  reports  and  by  actual  traces  of 
lions,  which  had  made  their  lair  amid  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Wadv  Owataib.  These  remain*^  are  altogether  of  inferior  cha- 
racter, and  iVIr.  lloskins  appears  to  have  decisively  r(  iuted  the 
suggestions  ot  Caillaud  and  Hceren :  the  first  having  made  a 
plausible  guess  that,  in  their  entire  state,  they  might  have 
been  '  a  college  of  priests';  and  the  German  Professor  ventur- 
ing on  the  more  magnificcut  supposition,  that  here  stood  the 

*  celebrated  Ammonium.^  Elaborate  and  instructiTe  iUustrationa 
of  these  ruins  arc  given  among  Mr.  fiL^s  plates.  Circumstances, 
of  which  not  the  least  troublesome  was  the  restiveness  of  Sijgnor 
Bandoni,  now  compelled  Mr.  H.  to  turn  homeward,  when  within 
a  comparatively  sh(»rt  distance  of  the  junction  of  the  two  riTers, 
the  '  White'  and  the  *  Blue,'  which  in  their  union  form  the 
Nile.  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  extracting  his  observ- 
ations on  the  practicability  of  exploring  the  hraneli  v^h'ich  was 
leA  unviftited  by  Bruce,  and  of  which  our  knowledge  is  still  so 
limited. 

* 

*  As  to  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  it  would  be  extremely 

difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate  to  any  distance  on  its  banks; 

and  it  is  now  more  than  ever  impracticable  to  attempt  the  discover\- 
of  its  source.  The  Governor  at  Kordofan  has  his  iiaznah.  or  imnt 
Ipr  slaves,  on  the  banks  of  that  river ;  there  is,  therefore,  scarcely  & 
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fkmily  in  that  part  that  has  not  lost  some  relation, — fathers  their  sons, 
husbands  their  wives,  brotliers  their  sisters,  children  their  parents, — 
and  all  would  rejoice  to  avenge  their  loss  on  the  fint  white  man  who 
•honld  imprudently  venture  into  their  territory.  The  source  of  the 
Nfle,  cottla  only,  I  conceive^  he  discoTered  bv  an  armed  force ;  and 
even  that  method  would  present  great  difficuities.  It  would  require 
a  large  army  to  subdue  the  <rreat  extent  of  country  through  which  the 
Bahr  cl  Abiad  probably  p.isnes.  Not  only  the  chiefs,  but  the  whole 
populaiiun,  instead  of  any  of  thera  joining  the  standard  of  the  invader, 
or  furnishing  him  with  provisions,  would  resolutely  op|K>se  him. 
Each  man  would  fight  with  desperation  ibr  the  preservation  of  his 
property,  family,  and  liberty.  The  Shillooka,  Numrum,  and  other 
brave  and  warlike  tribes  on  the  White  River,  are  not  i^orant  of  the 
wretched  lot  of  their  )>rethren  in  Cairo.  Many  a  fugitive  slave  has 
carried  the  inteliiL^i nt  e  to  his  tribe  of  the  misery  and  hardships  they 

endured  after  they  were  taken  prisoners  The  traveller  being 

French  or  English,  would  be  of  no  avail.  They  distinguish  but  two 
faces,  Pagan  imd  Mahometan,  and  two  cokwrs,  blaek  aiM  white,  their 
friends  and  enemies.' 

On  his  return,  Air.  Iloskins  preferred  crossing  the  Bahiouda 
Desert  to  following  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Nile  ;  and  wc  find 
him,  after  an  eight  days'  pilgrimage  amon^  sand  and  rocks,  ex- 
iimiDUig  the  rumed  temples  of  Gibel  el  BurkeL  These  are  well 
desciiDed,  with  such  a  liberal  appropriation  of  yiews,  plans,  and 
details,  as  might  almost  render  description  saperfluons.  Here, 
too,  is  a  Necropolis,  with  pyramids  and  their  porches.  Old  and 
New  Dongolah,  the  first  nearly  deserted,  the  latter  flourishing, 
were  then  successively  visited  by  the  travellers,  and  many  in- 
terestin<r  particulars  connected  with  native  manners  find  local  cir- 
cumstances are  given,  but  in  too  desultory  a  mniuuT  tor  con- 
venient citation.  In  the  island  of  Argo,  Sir.  II.  found  two  cu- 
rious, though  rather  rudely  executed,  colof?sal  statues,  with  other 
sculptural  remains.  At  Haffccr,  April  20,  the  party  was  thrown 
into  consternation  by  iui^lli^ence  that  their  road  lioniewards  was 
interrupted  by  a  formidable  insurrection.  A  few  weeks,  however, 
and  a  little  exertion,  safliced  to  disperse  the  insurgents ;  and 
early  in  June  Mr.  Hoskma  was  quiedy  sketchmg,  on  his  home- 
ward route,  the  ruins  of  8dib,  of  wbldi  the  most  interesting  part 
is  a  temple,  of  the  *|rare8t  Ej^yptian  architecture,"  dating  nam 
the  '  time  of  the  warlike  and  victorious  Amunoph  III.^  Our  ui. 
defiitigable  Traveller,  as  yet  but  half  escaned  from  marauding 
Arabs,  has  given  his  readers  ample  proof  of  nis  diligence  here,  in 
a  valuable  series  of  well  executed  lithographs  from  his  own  and 
his  artist's  sketches  and  inLasurements.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
the  difference  of  human  motives.  Actuated  by  tlie  love  ot  science 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  Mr.  Hoskins  wab  exploring  the  relics 
ot  high  antiquity  for  illustrations  of  ancient  times  and  usages, 
while  his  native  attendants  could  conceive  of  no  cause  adequate 
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to  the  effect,  but  the  expectation  of  discovering  among  this  vieck 
of  old  magniticeDcey      treasures  ot  ibrgotten  kings. 

*  It  wwa  eadless  to  enumerate  tbc  ridiculous  jitarfaa  vUck  IIm 
AhIm  Mslala  «f  these  fancied  diiaoveriea.   I  will,  iunrever^  ttentiai 

one  or  two  as  characteristic.  Ou  our  return  from  tlie  colossal  siatues 
in  the  island  of  Argo,  to  tbc  liotise  of  Melek  Tumbol,  one  of  his  ca^- 
ksepers  asked  me  if  we  had  found  any  gold ;  and  he  stated,  as  a  fact, 
to  a  crowd  of  Arabs  in  the  room  (swearing  by  his  heard  and  the  ppo- 
pJietL  that  at  a  ruin  called  Dendera>  in  Egypt,  he  accompanied  «^vo 
EngUshmeB*  who  obtained  an  MBweiiaB  treaevre.  Hie  devil.  ceftM 
«ntU  they  dumld  give  him  a  wvCtf-meleo  to  allay  his  thirst.  TU^ 
^glishrastt  then  sent  him  all  the  way  to  Kennah  for  the  mdca, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  devil  smelt  the  fini^  wlour  of  the  fruit,  gold 
came  down  like  rain.  This  the  man  declared  lie  had  seen  with  his  uwn 
eyes,  and  all  the  Arabis  implicitly  helievtitl  ikini.  At  (^ibel  el  Birkel, 
the  natives  conceived  that  m?  examinations  weie  mude  only  to  hud 

Eld ;  and  they  supfMsed  wm  less  foitunatie>  os  lOK  elsTer,  than  the 
It  EuropeaD,  a  nohle  lord,  who  visited  tiiose  niaii«»  who  waa  atatsd 
to  have  found  such  a  quantity,,  in  the  form  ef  a  granite  lion^  thai  he 
was  oU^ed  to  have  %  Mat  mm  Dongoiah  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt' 

With  the  ruins  of  Solib,  the  more  imporuut  aovclties  oi"  the 
volume  cx^a^e  ;  though  much  that  is  valuable  and  ittteresting  vtU 
be  found  in  Mr.  H.^s  dissertatioBs  ou  hia  fiuroortte  theory,  and  in 
the  heratiftd  ooloorvd  dinwiiiga  whkh  lUuatnifee  both  memk 
naaaera,  aad  llie  oiiatbg  moniiBiofita  of  flotiqiie  ait.  Of  thai 
theory  we  havo  alioady  givwi  our  opimon,  md  ve  sbaU  Bot  jranair 
the  aul^t  here.  One  of  the  nuacellaneous  noleB  we  shall,  bew*- 
ew»  extracty  aa  an  emphatic  exemplification  of  the  ntachievoM 
working  of  a  aupeiatitton  which  tMm  ao  high  a  jramum  lo  iiy|ie» 
ciiay  and  enaft.. 

*  Our  pilot  afforded  us  a  curious  exhibition^  althou|^  net,  I  believe^ 
nncatnBMMB ;  hut  to  na  it  waa  'new*  He  pretended,  bdfeved,  tiiat 
his  saint,  to  whom  he  had  been  addressing  his  evening  devotions,  had 
entered  his  body,  and  he  immediately  feU  into  the  most  violent  pa- 
roxysms, throwing  his  arms  about,  Tolnnfr  his  hend,  antl  twistin<r  nis 
body  in  a  very  outrageous  manner  :  sooietimes  he  held  up  Lib  liands, 
and  shook,  as  in  the  most  dreadful  coTivnlsions,  groaning  most  pito- 
ou&ly,  and  gabbling  forth  aU  sorts  of  gibberiiih.  The  sailors  made  a 
cireb  round  him,  and  continued  manng  low  ebsisanees,  calling  en 
Mahemet  to  asaiat  him,  fiir  nearly  two  honia;  they  bdiefeihal  was 
they  did  this,  the  saint  would  never  have  left  him,  and  he  would  pi^ 
haluy  have  died.  This  man,  in  his  madnesa*  aeeaiied  to  have  a  Kreat 
jealousy  for  his  honour  ;  one  of  the  mariners  wns  sleeping  on  board  the 
boat,  while  the  others  were  on  the  banks  praying  for  them;  on  a  sud- 
den he  darted  into  the  boat,  and,  had  he  not  been  detained,  would 
have  rou||hly  used  the  drowsy  mariner.  After  all  the  Mahometuos 
near  had  leined  Ibe  drde  to  pray  for  Ua  recofeiy,  he  returned  by  do* 
gMiaito  htaaMNa'S  when  the  fit  wea  'eKer^  he  %  Ibr  eane  <Bie  ap- 
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pftTcatly  quite  gghUBrted.   Tli«  aiM  is  lengrluM  at  tflto  |iM 
tbe  arildiMM  of  lus  nuumer,  and  is  one  of  iht  fiaeit  looking  Nyliiaot  J 
have  seen,  being  aboive  ttx  feet  higli,  with  uncommoal/  handoome  ^ea- 

iures.   Tke  people  consider  those  who  are  thus  possessed  &s  peculx»> 

arlv  fjivourca.  After  death,  they  -.irc  f^encrally  considered  tk 

saiutSj  and  have  tombs  erected  to  them  by  the  government.* 

Among  the  dietinctioiui  whicli  Mr*  Hoduns  assigns  to  his  ^reat 
oiiginatofs  of  aU  the  grett  discoveries  in  art,  he  clakns  ftr  Uieni 

ihe  invention  of  the  arch ;  and  he  has  given  various  specimens 
of  thfit  ijT^'J^t  architectural  feature,  for  which  he  claims  Ethiopian 
pareiitjigc,  and  the  very  highest  antiquity.  We  cannot  now  enter 
upon  tlic  inquiry ;  it  must  suffice  here  to  say,  that  we  place  no 
relimce  on  his  dates,  and  that  his  examples  contain,  in  our  view, 
palpable  evidences  of  much  more  recent  construction.  It  is,  on 
the  face  of  the  matter,  absurd  to  believe  tliat  bo  cardinal  a  dis- 
covery should  be  put  to  so  little  use  as  to  aiibrd  no  more  than 
some  half-doaen  or  half-score  existing  specimens ;  and  tliat  the 
Umg  sucoession  of  Egyptian  architecture  would  not  BU]^y  ded^ 
tilFe  evidcnee  of  ho  extenriTO  employmenty  hid  il  MB  Jeall^ 
fcMWB  n  the  fvltay  days  of  Mor^  «r  MiicainL 


Art.  V.  I.  A  Memorial  to  hU  Majc.Hy^s  Government  on  tJie  danger 
qf  intermeddling  ivith  Church  Rates,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Silver, 
D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Charlbury,  formerly  Anglo-Saxon  Professor,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  Joim's  College,  Oxford.  "  To  the  Church-rate 
ought  all  the  fblc  to  eomtrihute  according  to  Law.**  Leges  Canuti, 
A.i>.  1016.  OzM  .*  Plurker,  1835.— pp.  71  • 

8.  The  Law,  Practice^  and  Prineipfes  of  Church  Rales ;  (including 
Dr.  Lushin^ton's  Opinion;)  being  a  Report  of  the  Prucetdiugs  of 
a  numerous  Vestry  IVIttetinfl  in  Louth,  Oct.  2d,  1834»  when  a 
Chnich  nu  was  rafued.  FtabHdbed  nnder  the  ftoperintendenee 
of  the  Committee  fat  Opposing  the  Ratew  8>ro«  pp.  23SL  Pnot 
1#.  6tL  Looth. 

IN  these  two  pamphlets,  our  readers  will  find  pretty  nearly  all 
that  can  be  ^aid  ujion  the  subject  of  the  theory,  the  jus  di- 
mnum^  the  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  practice*  tmd  the 
principle  lihe  Church^nte.  We  should  regret  aot  umng  be- 
vm  dumim  die  ittention  of  our  leaders  to  the  eeoond  of  the  twe^ 
luid  ym  not  now  the  oppertmlty  of  bringing  the  whole  aulgmtt 
beiste  thM,  with  all  tte  «id  dust  Anslo-Saxea  kms  can  sn|^y« 
and  of  shewing  upon  what  graunds  the  Chtirch  as  by  law  esta- 
blished,  mts  Ha  dtaiinto  uits  *the  nldest  as  well  w  the  most 
'  universal  paynent  in  the  empire ! — the  JOomm  JOea  which 
'  binds  all  the  aocaal  powers  together.^ 

Oxford  brings  Wth  strange  things,  but  this  memorial— be  it 
for  ever  known  as  ihe  Mioer  Mmmritd — is,  we  must  think,  the 
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most  prodigious  production  of  orthodox  scholarsliip  that  ever  saw 
the  light.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  it  is  not  less  worthy  ol'  pre- 
servation than  an  antediluvian  fossil  or  a  Babylonian  bride.  Nay, 
t  contempocaTy  iotinialul  has  gone  so  fiff  as  to  affinn  that  *  do-> 
thing  like  it  has  appeared  since  VishnUi  in  Uie  fbrm  of  a 

*  gudgeon  dived  into  the  sea  of  milk  and  fished  up  the  ftnr 

*  Tedas.*  The  theoiy  of  Dr«^  Silver  respecting  property  and  the 
social  powers,  may  indeed  ISurly  vie  witn  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Hindoos.  In  his  political  system,  the  Chuich-trnte  is  the  tortoise 
which  supports  the  elephant  which  supports  the  globe.  His 
reasoning  reminds  us  of  that  lurainoas  and  admirably  connected 
chain  of  sequences,  of  which  the  caidinal  proposition  is,  *  This 

*  is  the  House  that  Jack  built.' 

Reasoning  indeed  becomes  superfluous,  when  a  Writer  has  to 
deal  with  siich  incontrovertible  facts  or  self-evident  truths  as  the 
Divme  origin  of  freehultl  property,  established  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,  and  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  about  which  Cain  and 
Abel  quarrelled*.  *  Now  with  the  right  of  primogeniture,"*  says 
the  Atwien  Anglo-Saxon  Professor,  '  or  freehold  property,  the 

*  Church  Rate  is  closely  connected;  for,  without  the  baptism  and 
'  the  maniage,  boA  religious  eootnets  made  in  the  Church,  the 

*  primogmituxe  conveying  the  leligioiis  title  also  would  never 

*  nave  ezuted.   This  is  the  reason  why  that  s|>edies  of  property 

*  was  alone  considered  real  property ;  why,  till  lately,  it  alone 
^  was  trusted  with  the  legislative  vote ;  and  why,  till  within  a 
'  century,  freeholders  alone  were  jurymen.^  That  Cain  was  the 
first  heur  to  a  freehold  estate,  cannot  be  denied;  and  he  was 
moreover,  it  appears,  the  first  hereditary  clergyman ;  for,  says 
Dr.  Silver,  ^  primogeniture  had  nnnther  privilege  joined  to  it  by 
'Divine  aji])  )intm?nt ;  it  inherited  the  priesthood,  and  a  ri^ht 

*  of  superiority  in  consequence  of  both  powers."*  Abel  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  iirst  Dissenter;  and  he  was  treated  accord- 
ingly. *  The  religion  attached  to  this  priesthood/  continue.s  our 
learned  Antediluvian  antiquary,  *  was  an  earlier,  tliough  more 

*  iiijpcrtcct  state  of  the  Christian  covenant,  where  ministers  in- 
'  deed  are  not  formed  by  succession  in  families. 

*  Thus  the  foundations  of  government  were  laid,  and  the  Tinion  of 
what  we  call  Churcii  and  State  begtui.  A  divine  right  was  given  to  the 
occupation  of  the  land  by  families,  but  that  right  was  coiivo\  (  d  only 
through  the  tirbt-boru  male  wlio  had  the  rule  and  the  priesthoud ;  anil 
these  three  rights  arose  together^  the  right  of  appropriatkn  o£  land* 


*  'Jealousy  coooenung  its  posaossion/  says  Dr.  Silver,  'as  it 

brought  with  it  a  superiority  and  comimutd>  oooasioiied  the  sheddtag 
of  blood  in  the  first  family,  and  the  contention  conosniillg  it  will  eoB* 
tiauc  probably  in  the  last  that  shall  be  formed '  \ ! 
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of  primogeniture,  and  of  the  priesthood  in  the  State.    They  arc  es- 
sentially connected  with  and  support  each  other,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  human  order,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  '^vas  built  upon  them. 
To  these  was  added,  perhaps  even  before  the  flood,  the  institution  of 
tithes,  which  was  an  ordinance  of  Gud,  for  the  support  of  the  Priest 
in  the  State  as  a  pubfie  officer^  that  govemment         be  rendered 
secnre  hj  religion,  and  by  thoae  partienlar  powers  which  religion 
brought  with  it  Into  the  government.  Abraham  paid  his  tithes  to  Mel- 
chizedec  as  king  as  well  as  priest ;  and  when  the  Israelites  were  settled 
in  Jud*Tn,  God  divided  the  priesthtwd  from  the  primogeniture,  main- 
taininL;  them  both  as  privileged  orders  in  his  State,  uniting  them  still 
in  the  government,  but  separating  the  two  offices,  leaving  the  double 
inheritance  in  land  to  support  the  first-born  son  in  his  prerogative  and 
soperiority,  and  the  tithe  and  a  rich  endowment  of  otner  possesijoiiB 
and  advantages  to  maintain  the  public  character  of  the  priest.   In  this 
state  the  polity  of  the  Jews  remained  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
who  clearly  established  the  Christian  priesthood  in  his  native  land  in 
the  State  to  take  the  plnce  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.    The  twelve 
Apostles  corresponded  with  the  state  of  the  twelve  tril>es,  and  the 
Seventy  to  the  ancient  Sanhedrim  or  council  of  state ;  and  no  other 
part  of  the  Jewish  polity  but  the  ceremonial  law  would  have  been 
changed.   The  very  punishment  of  the  Jews*  as  a  nation,  declares  the 
intention  of  our  Savionr,    For  there  were  many  private  churches  in 
Jndsa;  bnt  the  Jews  were  ejected  from  their  lands  and  dispersed, 
because  as  a  nation  they  rejected  him,  and  the  State  was  in  hostility 
with  him.    Yet  this  state  of  Christ's  Church  intended  to  have  been 
established  at  Juda*a,  would  have  been  the  model  of  all  other  Churches, 
as  that  at  Jerusalem  really  was  whilst  it  continued.    There  was  an 
express  command  to  the  Apostles  to  begin  in  Jerusalem  and  Jtid«a  and 
in  Samaria,  (oonntries  in  which  the  Chnrch  and  State  formed  one  go- 
vernment,) before  they  went  forth  to  the  end  of  the  earth ;  and  St. 
Paul  did  not  go  forth  to  the  Gentiles  and  their  Kings,  until  he  had 
been  rejected  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.    The  Christian  priesthood 
en  me  and  were  received  in  this  country,  and  in  most  of  the  Gothic 
l<in<;doms  in  Europe,  by  the  public  authorities  and  the  people.  They 
were  embodied  as  an  estate  into  their  governments,  having  public  rights ; 
and  it  is  to  the  existence  of  this  body  of  privileged  men,  and  t&  in- 
fluence of  their  religion  on  the  pubUe  mina,  that  oar  own  coostitntifla 
and  those  of  other  European  states  owe  their  freedom  and  secnri^; 
and  the  Christian  fiuth  has  indeed  proved  itself  the  friend  of  man, 
and  brou<>ht  peace  on  earthy  hf  the  effects  it  has  produced  on  govern* 
ment.'    pp.  lO — 12. 

■  *  Our  Saviour  sent  his  Apostles  to  teach  nations,  and  by  the  nation 
the  Clergy,  their  successors,  were  publicly  received.  And  att  St.  Paul 
was  sent  to  Gentiles  and  to  Kings,  to  ma  the  words  of  our  Lovd  in 
fefeaKng  his  missien;  ao  the  Clergy  were  meKfad  ftam  the  bqginninff 
by  the  existing  anthctitieib  were  incorpovated  into  the  State,  invested 
with  Janded  promrt]r  and  vested  rights,  and  with  lands  and  lenls  fir 

the  annport  of  tne  cathedrals  and  parish  churches.'  p.  6« 
*  »      •      •      •      •  ♦ 

'"I  am  with  you  always^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  are  the 
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words  of  our  Saviour's  promise  to  the  Apostles;  and  their  successors, 
by  lieing  admitted  as  a  state  body  into  the  law  and  land  of  the  country, 
secure  the  commuuity  againrt  a  vacuum  in  the  one,  or  a  want  o£  suc- 
oesvon in  tlie oth«r.  This  body*  imi  aftwr  of  iociirriag  the  €hn§fi  of 
iMang  worldly  aunded,  are  afnud  of  defending  their  pmiywittii  on  tiift 
most  secure  ground,  and  that  which  it  ia  moat  proper  fqr  them     take  i 
by  this  wrong  notion  they  render  all  other  pn^erty  intecure,  and  all 
social  institutions  unstable.    All  kinds  of  public  and  private  right 
combine  to  make  their  title  good,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  of 
them  will  be  held  legal,  if  tlie  sacreducss  uf  the  Donum  Deo  et  Ec-^ 
desiee  is  disregarded.    Our  Saviour  has  said  his  kingdom  is  not  of  thia 
woM,  bat  he  baa  not  ttid  in  this  expiewrion,  it  Is  not  o£  t|ua  mi^L 
There  is  a  temporal  kingdom,  so  £w  as  rehUea  ta  the  human  means  of 
SlUiporting  the  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  which  Christ  haa established 
when  he  told  the  Apostles  that  they  should  receive  houses  and  lands, 
together  with  persecutions.    This  expression  is  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  priests  to  take  as  a  body  landed  property,  when  given 
them  ;  and  the  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  death  for  the> 
robbery  of  the  land,  when  ouqe  given  is  a  contirmation  of  this  righ^ 
The  clergy,  therdbrs^  aira  to  tiJ^e  the  land^  and,  together  with  thav, 
t^e  peitecntiona  W  which  the  holding  d  thete  lands  woold  expose  thfs^ 
and  thflj  aro  to  undergo  with  Christian  patience  and  Ibrlituila  sod^ 
persecntions  as  will  grow  out  of  that  property  :  and  historic  experience 
teaches  us,  that  our  Saviour  was  not  without  meaning  when  he  coupled 
these  expressions,  for  the  priests  receive  thei>e  gifts  botli  from  public 
and  private  sources.    When  they  receive  them  from  the  State,  they  ac- 
cept them  as  ambassadors  sent  to  nations  and  kings  from  their  great 
^Caster  and  Lord*  and  the  gift  ip  ita  very  nature  recognizes  the  right 
of  tbit  power  in  the  soil.  By  tidung  that  gift,  they  execute  parteC 
their  Master*a  work.    The  Donum  Deo  et  Ecclesia?  calls  into  pnbUe 
notice  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  gift^  and  the  gift  itself  is  a  standoM 
witness  of  the  State  recognition  of  the  Deity  as  the  Creator  of  the  soiK 
and  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  placed  man  upon  it,  and  permits  him 
to  occupy  it  in  his  families  ;  and  the  nation  having  owned  this  right,  is- 
less  likely  to  take  possession,  of  it^  in  full  sovereignty,  and  of  c(^ound- 
iQg  efeiy  law*  both  divine  a»d  hvmaib  en  entering  on  their  em  de^ 
mesne.   The  Donm  Dee  el  BceWii^  when  properly  establi4§4i 
brings  a  full  and  immediate  retjuin  to  msp-  from  itft  establishments 
It  deeidea  the  disputed  and  dangerous  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
power,  and  disposes  of  it,  so  that  its  discussion  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
sedition,  nor  an  instrument  of  revolution  to  the  incendiary.  Tb^; 
spring,  the  source  of  power,  is  in  the  religion  of  the  State.    Round  thiii 
sucred  fountain  the  pre-existing  authorities  of  the  kii^dou>  are  col- 
lected ;  tiiey  secieTji  ten  it  edditiwel  stieM^K  9fi$  api^ga^t  It 
pointi^  ii^iei»  they  weie  'iweel^ipd^  ineemplele  btfac%  sn4  mQF  epnfciw^ 
clear  and  definite  answers  tft  ell  enquiries      to  the  origin  of  pofwafs 
The  Donum  Dee  guards  the  people  O^m  being  misled  by  the  deliuiion, 
that  all  power  rests  in  them,  and  from  the  interminable  ccmfusion, 
ruin,  and  poverty,  which  must  attend  on  their  attempts  to  exercise  it. 
The  establishment  of  the  Donum  Deo  is  to  the  famiU-  hearth  what  the 
meek  on  the  door-post  was  to  each  hquse  in  Israel,    m  tmyH^.tbfS.apgtl 
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^  dwinictiflii  from  them,  and  left  their  brains  uncrazed  by  his  power 
our'gcnentioii 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 

and  remove  the  sacred  efichantnient,  and  expose  the  miiuls  ot  those 
who  listen  to  them  tu  every  mischievous  iuiprebsiou.  From  these 
poffticiil  daj  dreams  our  forefathers  were  presented  by  the  feelings 
wliiefa  M  tocm  to  pay  their  Cfaureh  Retos.  The  evil  spirit  in  eena^- 
foeiloe,  that  bow  misleads  their  children  over  motmtain,  fon,  and  brook, 
aerer  tormented  tirair  fancies.  By  keepinc  the  parish  church  entire, 
they  in  tlielr  simph'city  thought  that  they  shut  out  the  foul  fif^nds  fn>m 
the  village  ;  anil  experience  has  proved  that  their  simplicity  was  wis- 
dom, and  their  reli*;;ious  sense  superior  to  political  knowledge;  for, 
wherever  the  Donum  Deo  has  been  disputed,  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
•f  ell  other  rights,  and  especially  as  to  thoie  tint  seoue  landed  pc^ 
psrty,  have  ituntly  followed.'   pp.  57 — ^« 

But,  to  return  to  the  Apostles,  of  whose  character  and  mission 
the  mubt  erroneous  notions  have  hitherto  prevailed.    It  was  '  as 

*  messengers  of  State,  they  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,^  to  set  up 
the  ChiiKli  and  State  system  there ;  *  they  wefe  njected»  and 
'  JennaleiD  it  not.*  A  mrfnl  warning  to  tdl  rulers  who  should 
intermeddle  with  tithe  or  chureh-rate.   *  Our  Sariour  ordered 

*  his  diseiples  to  begin  to  ibrm  their  churches  in  Jerusalem,  in 

*  Juda^n,  and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  state  duties*  of  keeping  the 
national  festiTais  *  were  admitted  to  be  necessary/*  And  for  what 
purpose  was  the  Holy  Spirit  given  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  but 
with  a  %new  prophetically  to  confirm  the  *  Christian  tenures  whicli, 

*  before  the  end  of  the  earth,  should  be  made  in  its  most  distant 

*  regions.^ 

'Henee,  and  with  great  propriety  and  truth,*  continues  Dr*  SOrer^ 
(we  cannot  but  give  his  own  words,)  *  the  baptism  in  which  our  Church 
asserts  the  Holy  hf>st,  is  ahravs  i^?r<>n  :  tma  the  tenure  of  land  became 
connected,  a  connexion  recognized  in  our  freehold  property,  as  an 
ori^nal  jmrt  of  ihc  Anjrlo  Saxuu  system,  that  can  be  traced  ia  the 
Wmchester  laws  for  1100  years. 

*  Had  the  nation  of  the  Jews  been  converted,  (and  they  were  driven 
from  their  land  becanse  they  were  not  converted,)  the  feast  of  the 
I'assover  must  have  become  the  feost  of  Easter,  and  that  of  Pentecost 
our  AV}]it!*THit!(h' ;  and  their  circumcision,  our  baptism  ;  it  could  not 
by  |V)>sibility  have  hern  otherwise;  these  all  must  hare  been  esta- 
blished as  State  ceremonies,  as  public,  political,  as  well  as  religious 
institutions*  As  a  proof  of  the  dependence  our  mixed  institutions  of 
Church  and  State  have  eo  the  divine  law,  a  govenunent  such  as  ours 
may  be  dedaoed  very  consistently  and  logically  from  the  fifth  Com<- 
mandment.  It  is  aUowed  universally^  that  the  Decalogue  is  binding 
on  all  mankind ;  now  these  Commandments  were  given  on  Mount 
binai  intermediately  between  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  covenants, 
when  Jehovah  descended  expressly  to  form  the  Jewish  families  into  a 
nation  under  himself ;  and  this  Commandment  hi  issued,  Honour 
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thy  fiitli«r  and  ihv  imAw."  Bat  llie  Jewiali  teflf  M  Wn  fim 

the  time  of  Abnmam  so  constituted,  that  this  obedience  included  an 
obeervation  of  the  political  and  religious  duties  attached  to  the  family, 

to  the  l)irthri<j:}it,  the  primogeniture,  the  blessing,  and  the  pricstbooa; 
and  to  tills  obt'dience  not  long  life  simplv  is  promised,  but  a  prolonged 
inheritance  in  the  land.  Thciie  families  were  to  inherit  aii  a  powerful 
nation  a  land,  of  which  Ood  gave  them  only  the  usufruct,  the  Do- 
mimnm'  Utile,  teCaining  for  himaelf  the  Donuiiiam  Reetom,  ud 
recognitions  of  that  right  by  ceremonies  analogoot  to  QOr  omu  Now 
the  fifth  Commandment  and  the  Church  Rates  have  oommea  olgeele 
nnd  expectations  attached  to  tbein.  For  the  Church  is  necesKJry  to 
the  marriage  from  which  the  family  is  formed,  and  baptism  for  the 
entrance  into  the  Christian  covenant.  The  batter  is  necessar)'  fur  the 
legitiuiacy  of  an  oath,  which  mubt  be  liiut  of  u  Christian,  and  both 
the  manuce  end  the  baptism  ere  lequiaite  ht  the  iaherituioe  of  the 
land,  and  the  privileges  of  the  first-bomi,  to  whose  custody*  or  to  when 
representative,  the  defence  of  the  State  was  chiefly  entrusted.  AH 
these  legitimate  authorities  were  permanently  supported  through  the 
Church  Hate.  Hitherto  no  man  has  attempted  to  make  himself  a 
Christian  to  claim  iiis  iJilieritance,  without  ;i  Itrjral  entry  into  the 
Church  ;  a  title  deed  to  his  estate,  without  a  Christian  name ;  or  the 
privilege  of  his  oath  on  the  Gospels,  without  a  public  proof  of  his  faith. 
Men  nay  assume  these  distinctions  as  th^  oooimit  ftrgeriety  but  they 
can  liave  no  right  cither  divine  or  human  to  them,  but  thxongh  the 
Church ;  and  if  the  institutions  that  convey  legitimacy  are  tobodb- 
turbed  or  overthrown,  the  nation  will  soon  be  l)lind  to  all  law  mvl 
order.  Thus  the  fifth  Couim  indment  is  binding  on  all  Christ i.m 
femilics;  those  fiimilies  stand  under  circumstaucej»  ^iiuiilar  to  the  Jchs; 
their  Christian  obligation  bind  them  to  the  baptism  and  the  marriage, 
and  consequently  to  the  priesthood ;  and  if  thev  intend  reaping  Sie 
advantage  of  the  lengthened  inheritance  in  the  land,  they  must  con- 
tinue to  unite  to  the  fumily  the  title  and  the  blessing  which  is  still 
attached  to  the  priino^nn'ture,  because  it  is  patriarchal,  and  universal, 
and  perpetual.  TIkv  ( Ouiniandments  are  actually  pnrt  of  the  laws  of 
Alfred^  OS  extracted  from  Exodus,  and  inserted  iu  his  Domboc.*^ 

pp.  50—52. 

We  bdicvc  thit  v^c  have  now  given  a  tolerably  fair  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  learned  Doctor's  theory  of  the  Church  and  State 
system.  Alas!  for  the  Dissenters,  if  the  redress  of  any  of  their 
grievances  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Silver.  To  any 
change  in  the  system  of  registration,  he  is  not  less  hostile  than 
to  the  abuliUon  of  cliurch  1  tLos.    *  A  separation  of  the  rcgistcia 

*  of  the  births  and  marriages  from  the  parish  elmrcb,  could  bt: 

*  proposed,^  he  says,  *  only  by  those  whose  minds  are  pre-occupied 

*  witti  the  intention  of  separating  the  Church  and  State«^  *  The 
^  Regbter  is  that  of  the  Chuicb  of  Chriat :  its  assistuice  to  the 

*  State  as  to  matters  of  property  are  secondary  objects.   It  is  the 

*  memorial  and  enrolment  of  a  aaerameni ;  and  it  is  impossible 
'  that  the  parish  Register  can  ever  notice  tlie  birth,  if  separated 

*  from  the  sacrameot  of  btptism/   But  the  priest  *  oumot  admit 
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*  my  baptism  wbich  his  Church  does  not  adroit  as  lawful/— cau- 
not  register  any  IKtsoiter^s  baptism.  And  as  *  Baptism  and 
^  Cbristiaii  marriage  axe  connected  by  some  secret  affinity,*  it  is 
equally  deer  that  *  die  Cbuidi  can  neyer  recognise  marriage  as  a 

*  civil  contract,  without  contiadicting  tbe  oi^der  of  Christ,  who 

*  has  made  it  a  religious  covenant,*— 4;bougb,  strange  to  say,  Dr. 
Silver  says,  it  is  no  sacrament*  It  is  not  dear,  that  tbe  State 
Priest  ought  to  be  requbed  to  many  unbaptiaed  persons,  excom* 
munica ted  persons,  as  all  the  Dissenters  are;  and  accordingly, 
we  have  liad  two  instances  lately,  of  clergymen  refusinp^  to 
perform  tlic  rite  under  such  circumstances.  Of  course,  being 
unbaptiied,  and  unmarried,  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  Dissenters 
cannot  legitimately  hold  real  property,  freehold  tenure  being  mys- 
teriously dependent  upon  the  regeneration  imparted  in  baptism. 
Nor  can  their  oath  be  legitimate,  because  such  oath  '  must  be  that 

*  of  a  Christian  and  persons  not  regenerated  by  *  the  State 
'  Priest,*  and  not  paying  Cburcb-rat^  are  not  Christians*  Oar 
leaders  may  smile  at  aUthis ;  but  we  can  tdl  tbem  that,  had  they 
Hved  five  hundred  years  ago,  they  would  have  found  that  to  dis- 
mtte  these  positions  was  no  laughing  matter*  The  Church  has 
been  slumbning  for  ages  over  this  doctrine  of  the  Dominium 
Meciutn  tenure  and  the  Donum  Deo  et  Eccles^Usy  called  by  the 
andent  Jews,  Csrfrais;  hut,  says  Dr.  Silver,  ^  the  clamours  of 

*  confiscation  have  roused  us  from  our  slumbers ;  and  tbe  rerolu- 

*  tionary  fires  gldw  so  near  iis,  that  we  may  read  by  them  our  old 

*  statutes."*  By  the  help  of  this  fire-light,  he  has  detected  among 
the  laws  of  King  Canute  the  Dane,  in  the  original  Anglo-Saxon, 
this  ordinance:  *  To  the  Church-rate  ought  all  the  folc  to  con- 

*  tribute  according  to  law.' 

But  here  a  quebtiun  arises,  which,  not  having  access  at  this 
moment  to  the  Leyes  CanuH^  we  are  unable  to  resolve,  vix,. 
Who  are  the  folc  here  mken  of?  Folc  means,  in  genersl, 
people ;  but  it  nad  eridenuy  a  spedfic  meaning  among  our  an* 
cestors*  Folekmd  is  copyhold  land ;  and  faknuOe  seems  to  mean 
a  parish  meettng.  If  folc  means  here,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  pa- 
rishioners belonging  to  the  Church, — aiul  there  were  no  Dissenters 
in  the  days  of  Canute,  except  in  the  Welsh  mountains, — then, 
the  statute  merely  provides,  that  all  people  who  go  to  church 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  supjiort  and  decoration  of  the 
edifice,  the  ringing  of  bells,  washing  of  surplices,  burning  of 
tnpers,  Sec,  according  to  law  ; — a  very  reasonable  requirement. 
But,  looking  at  the  nitention  of  the  Danish  legislator,  we  (jues- 
tion  whether  such  /o/c  as  the  Dissenters,  of  wiiot  e  birth,  baniisni, 
marriage,  and  burial  the  'State  priest**  can  lawfully  take  no 
cognizance,  would  cither  have  been  deemed  parishioners  in  thobo 
ila^  t>  or  have  been  expected  to  bring  their  oficrings  into  the  holy 
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treasury.   And  that  UiU  is  no  gntuitous  <)aery  of  ours  will  pre- 

eently  appear. 

Oar  readers  may  recollect  that  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Dissenters'  Petitions,  by  ft 
kte  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,''  reviewed  iu  our 
eleventh  volume*,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  if  the  payment  of 
Church*rates,  EaBtcr^daes,  and  other  cccleiiaBCicai  demttids  were 
voluntary  on  the  pari  €i  thf  DiMetiten,  it  would  bo  improper, 
not  to  say  imkwfiil,  to  nodiv  Booh  o&riDg*  to  the  CliiMriii; 
amoe  *  the  primithro  diadpline  Mbade  oetg^f  to  vecmm  into 
^  tile  tmaiiiy  of  God%  honw  (iie  oflMiigi  of  momttiuitetetf 

*  petsons,  wmdi  our  Churdi  in  lier  caaoiu  piatnly  declares  tbir 

*  XMnetttors,  as  long  as  they  continue  such,  to  W  Thii  may 
aerve  to  explain  why,  in  many  parishes^  whefft  *  voluntary  snb* 
scription  has  heea  tendeied  by  the  ofafectora  to  a  compulsory  rate, 
it  hae  been  haughtily  spumed  and  rejected  by  the  Church.  Bat 
in  an  oflfertng  from  the  Dissenters,  adds  the  Writer  referred  to, 

*  it  clearly  is  not  ;  as  they  only  pay  it  npnn  compulsion.  In 
'  what  light  is  it  to  be  rogarded  ?  Simply  as  .an  offering  from 
'  the  king,  who  is  a  comiimnicant,  or  from  the  nation,  of  wham 

*  about  nine-tenths  '  (we  pass  over  this  mii-etatement)  *  pruft  ss 
'  to  worship  God  according  to  the  true  religion,'  Ije  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England.  *  This  consideration,"  it  is  added,  *"  may  serve 

*  at  once  to  remove  all  ao  up^es.    All  that  we  need  look  to  is  the 

*  character  of  the  offerer.'  Now,  if  such  be  the  case,  that  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  the  Church  to  receive  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  Dissenters,  surely  it  mutt  be  admitted  that  Dissenters 
ought  not  Yolnntaaly  to  concur  in  the  granting  of  ChiiKii*tatM^ 
For  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and  to  remove  all  pottifaie  •empM 
on  the  part  of  its  ninistert»  let  them  yieid  to  eompulsion  only. 
Should  it,  however,  appear  that  they  have  both  a  choice  and  a 
{)ower  in  the  matter,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought  to  teiist  the  es- 
iiction ;  otherwise  their  tribute,  lawful  only  when  compelled,  wiH 
beoome  a  benevolence.  Now  that  they  have  a  choice  and  a  power 
ja£ reaistaaoe,  the  Louth  Case  makes  plain  enough;  and  thepuMk 
are  under  the  highest  obligations  to  Mr.  Paddison,  who  has  so 
ahly  nrgued  the  whole  question  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  We 
had  intended  to  give  an  abstract  nf  his  very  eloquent  and  argu- 
mentative Rpcecli  ;  but  our  limits  restrain  us,  and  we  must  con- 
clude witli  strongly  recommending  the  tract  to  the  attentive 
})erusal  of  our  readers. 


^  Man^,  }m.  Vol.      p.  m. 
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AsT.  VII.  L1T£BARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  Christian  Cunslstency  ;  or>  the  Coiinoction  between 
.  JBx^nmeotal  and  Practiqal  Religion,  ]jarticularij  deijjj^ned  for  Younj^ 
Chnitfaoa.   By  the  Aetr.  S«  ftbumeriog^ 

£arly  in  December  will     pnhV^^he^,  the  ftjfatiwi  and  Fwth  ti  • 

Christian.    By  William  I)avis>  Uastiiig». 

Preparing  for  pnblieatloiif  tlie  Histoiy  of  Praiataiit  NoiMmiibniiity 
iiL  England»  fiEom.  the  Bftfionnatioxi  luder  Henn  VIII.  to  the  Aooeaaioii 
of  the  Houe  of  Hanover.  InSVol8*8T(k  By  Thonaas  Price. 

In  the  press,  a  Third  Jiad  corrected  Edition,  in  8  Vols,  small  8vo, 
with  PortraiUi,  of  the  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  the  Kise  and  Progress  of 
Methodism.  By  Rc^iefi  SouJLbey,  Esq.  This  edition  will  contain 
Notes  by  the  kte  Samiiel  Tvfkat  Coleridge^  Esq,,  wnlilea  iathe  aiainn 
of  hk  CBff,  hmeatiitd  by  him  to  the  author ;  and  Reaaarks  on  urn 
eteraeleraBdeonduct  of  Hv.  Wesley^  Vthe  Jiile  iUeauder  Knox, 
Esq  ,  written  with  reference  to  tjilii  wort>  oad  Htm,  accofdiPK  to  hu 
permission,  first  published. 

Mr.  GiahaaM  has  jliat  ounpleted,  in  fonr  8v<^  volumssy  the  HIitarjr 
ef  tho  VMled  Slatea  of  Nortii  Ameiica,  from  the  Flaotatioii  ef  the 
British  CoKmiee^  tfll'tiiieir  JEtendt  and  Bediaatioit  of  lbdtependteace»  iit 
1776. 

A  very  interesting  History  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scot- 
land, its>  Kstabii&hment,  SuUvjersioti^  utid  Present  State,  hua  jaat  been 
QCinpleted  by  J«ha  P.  lASvaoa*  M. A'>  Author  ef  the  iAh  of  ArA^ 
bMltopLa«d< 

TIio  Kev.  John  Aiton  has  now  ready  for  publicatfnn,  the  Life  m(t 
Times  of  tlie  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  giving  a  complete  History 
of  the  Second  BefoimaUon  u(  tlie  Church  of  Hcotlaad,  and  of  tiie' 
Covenanters  during  the  le^n  of  Charles  the  Finti. 

Theae  iatereated  in  theTMe^nth  China,  will  be  jdeased  to  hear 
that  a  British  Merchant,  resident  in  Canton,  has  a  Work  nearly  ready, 
entitled  "An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  explanatory 
of  our  Commercial  Relations  with  the  Empire  of  China*  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  may  with  facility  be  extended. 

The  Author  of  Sketchea  of  Corfii  has  a  Work  in  the  preas,  nnder 
the  title  of  EveniQgs  Abroad ;  being  Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery 
gjaaed  during  a  Continental  Tour;  with  Historical  Notices,  Talea 
and  Legends  el  the  phues  visited* 

In  the  press.  History  of  the  Conditum  of  Women  in  all  Am  and 
Nations.  Bv  Mn.  Child*  Author  of  »  Child's  Own  Book/' »  Motiiei'a 
Boik,'*  dee.,  ftc 
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In  the  pr^,  the  Pr^hetical  Character  and  Inspinitiim  of  the 
ApoMlyrae  coaddered.  George  Ptmm,  B.D.»  Ciiihriin  Adf»- 
CBte  in  tlM  UuTCffrity  of  Combadge* 

In  the  press,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianitv  Epitomized ;  in- 
tended to  exhibit  his  Argument  in  as  vma!l  a  compass  as  is  possible, 
without  omitting  or  weakening  any  of  its  component  points.  To 
which  is  subjoined  A  Brief  Sammary  of  the  Evidences  contained  in 
the  Fini  Two  PtoU  of  tlie  smm  Work* 


ART.  VIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  FUBLI8HBD. 


MtSCKLLAMCOUS. 

The  Conquest  of  Florida.  By  I  h  m?.Tti]n 
de  Soto.  Written  under  the  supenntetui* 
«!»•  «f  WuUngtott  Irvbigf  Eiq.  By  bis 
nediew,  Theodore  Jtiingt  Bs^  In  S 
▼oit.  price  1/.  Is. 

A  HUtory  of  ILilIey's  Comet,  irith  an 
account  of  its  return  in  18S5,  and  a  Chart 
sTiowing  its  situation  in  the  Heavens. 
Translaited  from  tbe  French  uf  G.  de  Fon- 
tSSWlllnt,  FoUov  «f  His  Royal  Society  of 
Lorxloti,  and  nf  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin.  By  Colonel  Charles  Gold,  CR, 
Translator  af  Arago's  Work  on  Comets  ia 
fMcral.    Fcap.  6vo,  sewed,  I*  6d, 

Musical  Histon-,  Biography,  and  Crid- 
ciam.    Bv  George  Hogarth,  Sao.  luSd, 

The  Psnlmial,  a  CdjecUoB  of  Nov  and 
approved  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  suited 
to  aU  the  varieties  of  Metrical  Psalmody. 
Fni  IL,  and  a  Second  Edition  of  Fart  L, 
price  5^.  each,  newly  harmoniMd  for  Fmut 
Vaioes.   By  Vincent  Novello. 

MATtrSAL  lltSTORV. 

A  Familiar  History  of  Birds ;  their  Na- 
ture, Habits,  and  Instincts,    liy  the  Rev. 

Bdwari  Stanky,  UJL,  F J^S,  Baetor  of 


A1derl<'y,  Cbaibira.  S  Tols^  vfth  mmj 

Wood  Cuts. 

Minerals  and  i«Ietals;  their  Nataial 
Wmaty,  and  Uaes  in  Ike  Arts;  vith  In» 

cidentd  Accounts  of  Mines  and  Miiiiiif« 
In  a  Podret  Voluoie^  with  Bi^giafiitti^ 

«i.  6d. 

POI.lTirAU 

•Die  Old  and  New  Poor  Law  ?  Who 
Gains?  and  Who  Loses?  K^Uined  by 
OonTanaiions  on  Facts  of  JkSfy  Oeenr- 

TirroiOGV. 

The  Imagery  and  Poetical  Omamaots 
tbe  Boo«  of  Psalms;  its  Prophetic 
Language  and  Apocalyptic  Character;  wfth 
the  Modes  of  using  the  Paalter  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Her. 
Henry  Stoddart,  AJf of  Qfmetn  Collage 
Oxford.    i$.  6d. 

Chriatiao  Synmathy*  By  John  Howaid 
Hinton,  Bf »A«,  Stmo* 

Ttie  Parent's  Gift  to  Baptised  ChOdMb 
In  Let^rs  to  a  Friend,  containing  Argtu 
ments,  A  necdotcs,  and  Dialogues  on  Christ- 
\an  Baptism  and  Early  Piety.  3f  At 
B«T.  C  Dewlivsst*  iSoao^  4^ 
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Abbotsford,  and  Newstead  Abbey.  By 
the  author  of '  The  Sketch  Book,*  L42'; 
extracts^  142—160. 

Abiiy's  journal  of  a  residence  and  tour  in 
the  United  States  of  Nortli  America, 
6S ;  America  to  be  viewed  an  a  grand 
expertment  in  political  economy,  ib. ; 
England  taunted  with  having  entailed 
slavery  on  America,  illi ;  *  the  arislo- 

■  crniy  of  the  sMn^  01 ;  our  author  speaks 
out  on  the  subject,  02.  i  his  object  is  not 
to  lower  the  Americans  as  a  people  in 
our  esteem,  QS. ;  their  unreasonable  an. 
tipathy  to  the  African,  OA;  if  the  ef- 
fect of  sl  iveiy,  it  also  upholds  it,  fli; 
moiy'iaw  in  New  Engtandy  Qfi;  tdkUi- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  state  of  New 
Yorkf  97i  8  ;  lows  jn-eventing  the  mar. 
riage  of  a  white  jierson  to  a  blacky  9S,  ; 
anecdote,  100 ;  are  the  free  coloured 
population  a  more  immoral  race?  100- 
mk ;  auUior's  couveuation  with  dr. 
Channing,  102 1  the  free  blacks  have 
nothing  of  freedom  but  the  name,  iSiB; 
increase  of  the  black  popuUtion,  104; 
the  excessive  love  of  dress  in  America, 
105  ;  and  their  toryibm,  106  ;  the  pride 
of  caste  is  a  substitute  for  the  g^nidntions 
of  runk,  IQ2;  tlieir  dread  of  a.  mixture 
of  the  races,  108.  9 ;  the  conduct  of 
the  Americans  does  not  coincide  with 
their  own  declaraUon  of  iudcpendence, 
109.  10;  extract,  1 1 1 ,  12j  Russia  is  a 
land  of  liberty  compared  to  Georgia  or 
Louisiana,  1 12 ;  what  is  law  in  one 
stale  is  not  law  in  auoihcr,  I  Li ;  Wash- 
ington the  very  focus  of  shiveryi 
114-1 16 ;  this  prejudice  to  the  blacks 
could  have  gained  ground  only  in  the 
time  of  profound  national  tranquillity, 
1 17  t  the  assumption  of  inferiority  in 
mixed  breeds  at  variance  with  physifv 
lexical  science,  1 IH  ;  extract,  1 1 U,  20  ; 
complexion,  in  America,  of  more  con- 
sequence than  character,  120 ;  the  anti- 
Christian  character  of  this  antipathy, 
121-24 ;  even  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
the  nation  influenced  by  it,  125,  2fi* 

VOL.  XIV. — N.5. 


Abstract  of  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
enquire  into  the  extent,  causes,  &C.,  of 
the  prevailing  vice  of  intoxication,  28.S  j 
certain  changes  in  the  form  and  pressure 
of  modern  drunkenness,  ib. the  pre- 
sent gin-shop  a  greater  evil  than  the  an- 
cient ale-house,  9HI ;  the  increase  of 
intoxication  truly  appallin<T,  ib, ;  where 
is  the  remedy  for  it  ?  ;  the  claims 
of  the  temperance  societies,  ib.;  five 
points  for  them  to  answer,  286.  82; 
neutrality  unjustifiable  with  respect  to 
temperance  societies,  287  ;  (esiimont/  of 
medical  vicn  ugarUitig  ardeiU  spirits, 
288  93:  adtiress  of  the  Ulster  tem^ 
fierance  sodettf,  293-5  ;  why  should  men 
covenant  together  against  tliis  jKtrticular 
vice  ?  296.  2  ;  is  there  Scripture  war- 
rant for  the  princ^tle  f  '±\n  -'A():i  ;  the 
worst  enemy  the  temperance  soeietics 
have  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  ridi- 
cule, S03 ;  but  that  the  cause  has  been 
hurt  in  the  conduct  of  her  friends,  is  no 
argument  against  it,  Sjii. 

Abstract  of  the  Douay  Catechism,  1 1 ; 
and  see  Mendliara. 

American  Slavery.  See  Jay*s  slavery  in 
America,  and  Abdy's  journal. 

America  and  her  Institutions.  See  New 
England;  Latrobe's  rambles;  Colton*s 
tour. 

American  Almanack  and  repository  of  use- 
ful knowledge  for  the  year  1B35,  257. 

Amulet,  491  :  '  tlie  Bengal  missionarjf* 
^U4-.'i0(i ;  full  of  mis-statements,  ;)0(> ; 
contributors  to  this  year's  Amulet, 
506.  7. 

Annuals,  illustrations  to  the,  412 ;  the 
Christian  Keepsake,  ib, ;  the  Landscape 
Annual,  ib,  ,•  Heath's  Picturesque  An» 
nual,  413 ;  Oriental  Annual,  ib, the 
English  Annual,  414. 

Beattie*s  Switzerland,  2M ;  a  really,  not 
relatively,  cheap  work,  ib. ;  the  subjects 
of  the  plates  are  sufficiently  varied,  and 
of  high  interest,  222^ 
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Bcckford'*  Excurnop  to  Alcoba9a,  &c. 
See  Recollectiont. 

Blackl»urn'»  Salvation  of  Britain  intro- 
ductory to  thf  conversion  of  the  world, 
g37  ;  our  duty  to  feek  the  cooverston 
of  our  couiiirvmen  for  the  lake  of  the 
world,  238 

Blaclk'b  Church  Ui  own  Enemy,  being  an 
answer  to  the  ^mnphlets  of  the  rev. 
dr.  Chalmcr*,  fii ;  a  trtumphant  expo- 
sure of  tlie  doctor's  bluudcrs,  ib. ;  em- 
tract,  84,  &. 

Booth  royd's  Holy  Bible,  ;  is  at  once 
critical  and  pt^puUr, 

Broadhurst'c  letter  to  lord  Melbourne 
on  the  Irish  Church  tnd  Irisfi  tithes, 
151  ;  tithe  in  Ireland  is  collected  for  a 
Church  alien  to  the  people,  ib.  ;  extract, 
16g,  3;  our  author's  suggestion  that 
the  Irish  Catholic  Chureh  he  endnwed, 
153,  4  ;  Dissenterism  and  the  endowed 
Church,  155»  ^ 

Brouglwim's  (lord)  discourse  of  Natural 
Tlu'ilogy,  16fi  ;  the  best  description  of 
natural  llieology  is  furnishetl  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration,  ib. ;  lord  Bacoo'a  dis- 
tiTtctinn  belwfcn  Revelation  and  nnturnl 
religion,  10 (i ;  cunuot  Uevclation  be 
esublished  by  any  evidence,  without 
pro\  lntT  natural  reli;rion?  107  ;  author'u 
ttatt  fuent  ti«  the  iuJjectt  167-9;  more 
ingenious  than  accurate,  Utf) ;  the  light 
of  reason  never  condnctol  men  to  right 
reasoning,  IIQ ;  the  utility  of  the  »er- 
viccs  of  natural  religion  as  subsidiary  to 
the  great  help  of  Revelation  is  unde> 
niable,  LU  ;  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
divine  existence,  lierdatiun  is  the 
source  of  the  only  certain  knowledge 
which  natural  thoolfjgy  lornprfheouK, 
172 ;  mitural  tlufUo'^  far  abow  »U 
othfr  tcience$,  173-7.> ;  the  present  vo- 
lume reflects  honour  on  the  author,  I7fl; 
its  contents,  iih. ;  rrjrrmf  nf  the  fmrerte- 
nru  of  $cientifle  infidelity,  ITtJ,  1 ;  Hay, 
Derham,  and  Foley,  177 ;  aathor  at- 
tempts to  shetiF  the  unsoundness  of  the 
ar^unuiitum  d  prittri,  178  80  ;  all  rea- 
soning must  assume  something  that  is 
known,  IHl ;  the  nhchnt  Ihcixts,  162,  83^ 
the  deontolo^ival  or  eti)ical  branch  of 
natural  theology,  Ig^;  contents  of 'the 
Notes*  appended  to  present  volume^ 
Ifil;  alto«j»'tber  it  presents  Indications 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  b^t 
interests  of  humanity,  Lfii. 

Broctedon's  road  book  from  I^ndon  to 
Naples,  5^3 1  ;  an  iudiitpcusable  conifia- 
nion  for  travellers  to  Naples,  ih.,-  and  a 
most  coinplelc  road-book,  2S2  ;  ,t/vct- 
mett  of  the  tmrk—lke  road  Jrom  Sjioteto 
to  Ronu;  23g  86. 


Chaloner's  grounds  of  the  Cathobc  doc- 
trine,  LL    See  Mendham. 

Chureh,  the;  a  dialogue  between  John 
Brown  and  William  Masion,  157> 

 rates,  law  and  practice  of,  510. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  some  account  of 
the  writings  and  opinions  of,  by  the 
bbhop  of  Lincoln,  .SOI;  exfroct,  808, 
9}  btrth'place  of  Clement  doubtful, 
810;  probably  at  Athens,  SU  ;  ertract 
Jrom  CltmetU^f  *  Hortatory  Adiircti 
to  the  Gredcu*  Zll ;  his  *  Pa-tiagogue,' 
.SIS ;  his  hean  ideal  of  the  Christ- 
ian pnfeuiun,  314;  the  *  hypotyposcs,' 
815 ;  was  Clement  really  its  author? 
ih. 

Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  see  Specimen*. 
Cotton's  tour  of  the   American  l^kes^ 
&c.,  857 ;  n«t  the  appropriate  nam«r  for 

the  volume,  879  ;  which  is  a  metrorial 
disclosing  the  character  and  prosp<xti  of 
the  Indian  race,  i6. ;  and  which  does 
crctlit  to  the  author's  principles,  281* 

Commemoration  of  the  llefonnauoa.  See 
Home's  protcstant  memorial. 

Condensed  commentary  and  family  expo- 
sitioa  of  the  Holy  Bible,  '^L',  tped- 
fnen,  336,  37. 

Conder's  Dictiotiary  of  Oet^frapby,  217  ; 
a  work  t)f  cxteniive  and  orig-inal  re- 
•earcb,  218  ;  ci tract,  ^18.  !<>  ;  o^mi- 
rable  tummary  of  the  L-adiusifici*  Con- 
nected  with  cHmati^lo<iy,  20  ;  ur- 

ttde  *  Turk,'  cotnbinm^  hutjrical  tcith 
geographical  matter,  2^t),  21  ;  cki;n»  uf 
the  work  to  public  patronage, 

  Italy,      I  ;  an  extensive  librsry 

might  be  furnjcd  out  of  laerely  the  luu- 
dern  works  that  have  been  written  about 
Italy,  229  ;  excellence  of  prt-M-ni  work 
as  a  akiliul  abridgment,  as  well  as  a  ju- 
dicioui  selection,  223 ;  combined  ivith 
considerable  originality,  t6b  /  extract 
from  the  jmfnce,  223,  21 ;  an  rrample 
of  thi'  comfMatiiJH  and  conct  tUratinn  of 
tke  work,  224>  25 ;  contents  of  iint 
volume,  ;  the  VaiC  Ombr.tsa, 
6 ;  ll<fmt',  22ti  31 ;  value  of  p>reMm 
work  to  tbe  traveller,  and  the  inatructor 
of  youth,  231. 

Coverdale's  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  si>ei  imens  of,  338  40 

Dick's  disicrtation  on  Churrh  Polity,  157; 
cimlents,  ib, ;  extracts,  158-60. 

Delamotle'a  chataeters  of  trees,  301;  va- 
lue of  tb«  work,  306.  . 

Ellis's  Christian  Keepsake  for  1836.  340; 
its  illustrations,  ib.i  poettcal  rstractt^ 
341  -  4i  ;  rec<*llectit)n$  of  n'tlberforte, 
344-16  i  '  the  shepherd'*  n^il,'  346j  4L 


INDEX. 


Ethiopia;  tee  Hoskios. 

Forget -Bie- Not,  4fll ;  *  life  in  the  itoods,*' 
bOO-bOS ;  *  the  death  of  the  rightevutj 

Friendship's  Offiiring,  491 1  607. 
608. 

Oother's  Papist  misrepresented  and  repre^ 
scnted,  or  a  twofold  character  of  popery, 
XI ;  extracU,  IS- 17.  And  see  Mend- 
bam. 

Grecian  sculpture,  comprising  a  series  of 

engravings  of  the  most  celebrated  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  art,  432  ;  jmiposed 
conientt  of  this  ptiblicaiion,  4-32,  SL 

Hardin 2*s  elementary  art,  SI 6;  a  work 
of  this  kind  was  much  wanted,  317. 

Harris's  Great  Teacher,  4fiQ ;  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  theological  writing 
lately  produced,  t6. ;  shows  that  Our 
Saviour  was  the  best  teacher  of  bis  own 
religion,  iGl  ;  contents, 462 )  $pecimen, 
4<>2-ti4. ;  '  the  originaliti/  of  aw  LonTs 
Hachingf  4/6  i)  G8  ;  '  the  character  of 
Christ  the  character  of  the  Father,' 
i«8  70 ;  *  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  470,  21 ; 
further  extract,  472,  iL 

tteiheringtoii's  Fulness  of  Time,  349;  a 
labour  of  the  deepest  and  noblest  in- 
terest to  inquire  into  the  mystery  of 
providence,  ib, ;  genereU  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent tDorkt  S&Q;  parallel  between  in- 
dividual and  social  character,  350,  &J  ; 
the  antediluvian  era,  Sag;  the  first  in- 
dications of  liuman  character,  as  express- 
ed in  social  institutions,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  patriarchal  times,  353 ;  the 
energetic  democracies  of  Greece  to  be 
recognized  as  the  worldly  manhood, 
354.  S ;  author's  attempt  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  evil,  355  57  ;  examin- 
ed, 2^ 

Hoppus's  Ireland's  Misery  and  Remedy, 

Ac,  319;  the  splendid  protestant  church 
estabUsitment  has  dmw  Jwt/ting  for  Ire- 
land, but  has  raised  up  positive 
obstacles  to  Christianity,  326  ;  extract, 
ib* ;  the  Irish  society  of  London  is  a  libel 
on  the  Irish  established  church,  3£2; 
religious  statistics,  829.  SO ;  an  odious 
system  of  fraud  and  injustice.  SiL 
Home's  protestant  memorial,  for  the  com- 
memoration, on  the  4th  day  of  October, 
1BS6,  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  re- 
formation, 204 ;  some  principal  chrono- 
logical facts  connected  with  the  prf)gress 
of  the  reformation,  804,  & ;  account  of 
Coi^rftnle*s  versiim  of  the  bible,  206  8 ; 
John  Fox  in  praise  of  {he  '  miraculous 
invention  of  printing,*  209-18 ;  Eng. 


land  owes  to  the  art  of  printing,  at  least 
tha  permanence  of  her  political  and  re- 
ligious reformation,  SIS;  the  greatest 

boon  bestowed  tipon  the  church  dnce 
the  apostolic  age,  213 ;  but  the  fuU 
benefit  of  this  discovery  has  never  been 

reaped  till  now,  213.  14;  the  translation 
of  the  scriptures  was  the  principle  of  the 
first  reformation,  their  being  printed  was 
the  second,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
printed  scriptures  in  all  languages,  is  a 
third  reformation,  215;  extract,  216,  17. 
Hoakins's  travels  in  Ethiopia,  609 ;  our 
author  possesses  many  essential  requisites 
for  a  traveller,  509 ;  his  companion, 
510.  1 1 ;  tlie  banks  of  the  NUe,  Ml ;  a 
land  storm,  512  ;  '  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ethiopia,'  aL3  ;  some  question- 
able hypotheses  of  our  author,  514-16; 
ruins  of  SoUb^  617;  anecdote,  618, 
l& 

Howard's  remarks  on  the  erroneous 
o{Mnions  entertained  respecting  the  Ca- 
tholic reli^on,  1 ;  author's  sound  no- 
tions of  reHgious  liberty,  iil ;  and  see 
Mendham. 

Hughes,  rev.  Joseph.     See  Leifchild's 

memoir. 

Huss,  John,  character  of,  488-7. 

Innes's  letter  to  lord  Glendg,  colo- 
nial statistics,  ib.;  working  of  the  free 
labour  system  in  Antigua,  376 ;  mr. 
Lovin^s  testimony,  377,  18;  the  ap- 
prenticeship scheme,  379 ;  results  of  its 
being  dispensed  with  in  Antigua,  379  82 ; 
the  oiieration  of  the  free  labour  systenj 
upon  the  interests  of  the  n^roes  them- 
selves, SfiS;  the  apprenticeship  scheme 
in  tau  Kitt's,  SiHk;  this  island  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Nevis,  385,  6j  Barbadoes, 
886;  British  Guiana,  887;  Grenada, 
Sfifi;  St.  Lucia,  SSO;  Dominica  and 
St  Vincent,  S^i  ;  British  Guiana, 
891-95 ;  Jamaica,  895-011;  author  anti. 
cipates,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  plant- 
ersi,  an  improvement  in  society,  400;  the 
overseers  and  book-keepers  oppose  the 
new  order  of  things,  4^  ;  conduct  of 
the  houfte  of  assembly,  401-402;  the  pre- 
sent jiamphlct  fully  proves  the  inefficiency 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  4£tL 

Irish  Church.  The  reform  association,  to 
the  reformers  of  England,  &c..  Sift; 
extract,  32B,  ^;  and  sec  IIoppus,  and 
Broadhurst's  letter. 

Italy ;  see  Conder's  Italy,  and  Brockedon's 
road  book. 

Jay's  slavery  in  America,  437  ;  particulars 
of  our  author,  ib. extract  from  Dr. 
Cox's  introduction,  43b,  9|  the  colonivt- 
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tionisli  thems^ve*  mainly  the  cause  of 
the  degradalion  of  the  free  bUtdcs^ 
4i0-4g;  ease  of  miss  Crandall,  442  44  ; 
series  of  facts  proving  llie  frc^^  pcuple  of 
colour  to  be  citizens,  4li-4r>  ;  attempt 
to  make  out  that  the  colonization  society 
has  the  same  object  as  the  anti-slavery 
society,  446 ;  flattering  dcicription  of 
Liberia,  447;  tells  against  the  coloniza- 
tionist,  as  much  as  for  him,  448 ;  hard- 
shifis  of  American  davery,  449-55 ; 
laws  against  the  free  blacks,  4r>.'>,  ti ; 
original  slow  progress  in  this  country  of 
anti.slavery  opinions,  157;  the  church  cf 
England,  till  buly,  a  blave-holdor,  1 58 ; 
slaver)'  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  na- 
tional difficulties  in  America,  469.  fiO. 

Karens  the>  of  India,  supposed  to  be  an 
aboriginal  race  of  mountiineers,  Qi  ; 
and  sec  North  American  review,  art. 
Board  man. 

Lnrdner's  cabinet  cyclopiedia,  47.1 ;  has 
not  hitherto  l)een  subjected  to  competent 
critical  notice,  ib. ;  some  errors  in  the 
distributifin  of  its  subjects,  47ft ;  exttact 
from  SuHiiuson  on  zoulo-j^,  475-77 ; 
dr.  Dunham's  Germanic  empire,  477  ; 
openly  assails  the  protestant  rcformatien, 
478  ;  charges  LtUher  with  tlupUciiy,  in- 
temjterance,  and  oilier  vices,  478.  9 ;  the 
author's  character  of  Calvin,  480  ;  and 
of  John  Huss,  482.;  Stebbing's  church 
histor)',  481  ;  an  incomplete  fra-itncnt, 
ib. ;  account  tf  the  marttfrdom  of  H uss, 
4S.S  87 ;  contents  of  the  biographical 
cabinet,  487  ;  and  see  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  literary'  and  scientific  men,  Sec. 

Latrobe^s  rambles  in  North  America, 
1 833,  83,  p.  2itZ;  the  present  aspect  of 
the  federal  r('|)ul>1ic  seems  almost  to 
menace  the  breaking  up  of  the  sociid 
system,  ib.;  the  existing  disorders,  how- 
ever, are  not  directed  against  the  govern- 
ment, 258  ;  nor  are  they  indicative  of 
any  weakness  in  the  governing  power, 
2^ ;  it  is  slavery  that  menaces  the 
peace  of  America,  860 ;  our  author's 
route,  269  ;  description  of  the  neif^hbour- 
hood  ^  Baltimore,  270,  21  ;  tJte  vhite 
mountains  of  Kcw  Hampshire,  271.  72; 
the  scenery  of  the  United  Stntcs,  thotifjh 
often  sublime,  is  rarely  picturesque,  '^73; 
our  author  most  at  home  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
21h.;  sensitiveness  of  the  Americans, 
ib. ;  character  of  the  New  EHglandt:r, 
277.  78;  our  author  avers  that  the 
holders  of  slaves,  rather  than  the 
negroes,  are  subjects  of  pity,  278;  and 
betrays  other  marks  of  prejudice,  280  ; 


see  also  New  England  and  her  iottttu- 

tiODS. 

Lawrance's  geology  in  1885,  74 ;  a  pre- 
liminarA-  essay  on  the  phenomena  of 
geological  science,  Thi  specimen  of  the 
author's  st^f  75i  fi. 

Leifchild's  memoir  of  the  ktc  rev.  Jo^^ 
Hughes,  A.M.,  ^  ;  mr.  Ilught^'i 
birth,  and  childhood,  S& ;  loses  bis  father 
in  his  tenth  year,  38 ;  his  youth,  5ii 
his  ingenaous  confession  concerning  this 
period  of  his  life,  35  ;  portrait  of  dr. 
Stennett,  S6j  7j  mr.  Hughes  joins  the 
baptist  academy  at  Brondmead,  Bristol, 
37 ;  and  subhcquenlly  enters  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  forms  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Aberdeen,  89;  is  tutor  to  the 
Broadmead  academy,  and  assistant  mi- 
nister of  the  church,  411;  is  displaced 
from  both  offices,  t6. ;  Foster's  criticism 
on  his  sttfl^  f*f  ffrcnchin^,  40,  1  ;  he- 
comes  minister  ot  achapil  at  Batter:^; 
his  Uibottrs  there,  42 ;  origin  of  the 
British  and  foreign  bible  society,  43 ;  its 
first  public  meeting,  ;  mr,  Hughes's 
noble  apprujiiialioii  if  the  tcdary  attached 
to  the  secretaryship,  his  death, 

46,  42. 

Lewis's  sketches  and  drawings  of  the  Al- 
bambra,  140 ;  a  splendid  work,  ib. con- 
tents, 141. 

Lindley's  and  Hutton's  fossil  flora  of 
Great  Britiin,  2fi  ;  extract,  22- 

Literary  intelligence,  87i  164.  9b  \,  3t^. 

Ljves  of  the  most  eminent  literary  ind 
scientific  men  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, Vols.  L  and  II.,  IZS  ;  contents, 
4S7 ;  life  of  Dante  by  Montgomery, 
ib. ;  remarks  ujton  the  f^enius  if  DaiUe, 
486.  fi2  ;  extract  from  the  life  of  Ariosto, 
490 ;  altogether,  two  delightful  volume*. 
ib. 

Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum,  or  the 
hardy  trees  of  Britain,  &c.,  804 ;  full  of 
valuable  information,  306. 

Mandevillc's,  viscount,  Horap  Ilebraicae. 
40ft  ;  erudite  and  ingenious,  ib. ;  found- 
ed on  the  supra-iapsanan  scheme,  4Qfi ; 
extracts,  407  -lUl^ ;  the  work  contains 
much  labour  expended  in  vain,  41 1. 

Matfhetvs's  practical  guide  to  expcwtors 
aiid  administrators,  i^c^  L99;  writteii  in 
a  plain  and  luminous  style,  208. 

Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  Sfi. 

Memoir  of  the  life  and  piiblic  services  of 
sir  Thomas  Stanif«<rd  Hatllej',  by  his 
widow,  18&;  a  book  of  uncommon  in- 
terest, 19Q  ;  extracts  fnvm  a  memoir  on 
the  Malay  slates,  1 0 )  -  93  ;  several  ulands 
of  the  Malay  archij>eliigo  inhabited  by 
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Chriitiaiu,  194 ;  flie  discernment  and 
heroic  pen?vcrance  of  sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fles, 19ft  ;  extracts,  105  -197;  sir  Static 
ford  Raffles  and  the  Kast  India  Com- 

Mendham's  memoirs  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  1 ;  dedicated  to  tfie  pope,  t&.  ; 
manifesto  of  Gn'gijry  AT/.,  2-5 ;  ex- 
hibits the  Ruman  CaUiolic  fiiith  as  neither 
changed  nor  improved,  5  ;  but  ytt  the 
English  Catholic  has  always  differed 
from  the  genuine  Roman  Catholic,  7^ 
how  unfair  would  it  be  to  charge  to  the 
belief  of  every  churchman,  all  contained 
in  the  iiii  articles,  tlie  rubric,  the  canons 
ecclesiastical,  &c^  2  i  there  would  be 
■  similar  unfairness  in  treating  thus  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome,  Hj  besides, 
exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  re- 
coil on  the  Protestant  cause,  9  ;  Romish 
ingenuity'  in  defence  of  popish  tenets 
1 1  ;  extracts  from  Gother's  Papist  mis- 
rejrrestnted  and  reftrescniedy  12-17  ;  rx- 
tracts  from  Dr.  Challoner's  grountls  of 
the  catholic  doctrine,  17-20 ;  unifonn 
conduct  of  all  church  and  state  reli- 
gionists, 2J  ;  why  should  popery  be  more 
angrily  encountered  than  Mohamme- 
di»m  ?  22 ;  origin  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  24;  extract,  23  ;  Paul  III. 
issues  a  commission  to  examine  into  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  court,  2h. ;  obatrvr- 
tiotis  to  its  meeting,  i6. ;  the  council 
meets  in  December,  15i5,  26;  extracts, 
26,  1 ;  after  making  every  due  nllow- 
ance,  mucti  still  remains  in  the  liouii^h 
church,  for  our  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion, 28i  iL 

Natural  Theology;  see  Brougham's  dis- 
course. 

New  England  and  her  Institutions.  By 
one  of  her  sons,  257 ;  the  ojnnion  in 
AVtt?  England  regarding  slavery,  260- 
62;  present  volume  gives  a  complete 
insight  into  New  England  character, 
262 ;  its  contents,  ^Oli  ;  ql/idemy 
of  the  voluntary  jmncifile,  263-65 ; 
religious  statistical  information  regard- 
ing New  England,  265  :  extract,  267,  fi» 
And  sec  Latrube*s  rambles. 

North  American  Review,  No.  87,  Art. 
Life  of  G.  D.  Boardman,  hi',  early 
history  of  Boardman,  hH  ;  his  thoughts 
arc  directed  to  the  Burmese  mission, 
ib.;  arrives,  with  his  wife,  in  India,  59; 
their  imminent  danger,  60,  (il  ;  inter- 
esting particulars  oi  the  Karens,  61  64  ; 
Mr.  Boardman's  success  with  them,  65 ; 
they  urge  him  to  come  and  visit  them, 
66  ;  anecdote,  66i  Q2;  nir.  Boardman's 
labours  in  Tavoy,  68 ;  Rcriously  affect 


his  health,  fifi;  he  visits  the  Karms, 
69i  7Q ;  his  domestic  afflictions,  70,  21 ; 
and  increasing  disease,  7£,  3 ;  his  death, 

Oriental  Annual,  iOl ;  contents,  4&ti ; 
extract,  499.  500. 

P^rsons's  memoirs  of  American  Mission* 

aries,         contents,  biL. 

Penitentiaries  (United  States).  Report 
of  William  Crawford,  esq^  on  the,  SS. 
And  see  Abdy. 

Picture  of  the  new  town  of  Heme  Bay, 
by  a  lady,  >!54. 

Popery,  modern.  See  Mendham's  me- 
moirs of  the  council  of  Trent. 

Posthumous  letters  of  the  rev.  Rabshakeh 
Gathercoal,  157  ;  extract,  Itii  G3. 

Raffles,  sir  Thomas  Stamford.  See  nre- 
moir  of  the  life,  iicc. 

Retzsch's  outlines  to  Shakspeare,  second 
series,  ;  no  comparison  can  be  made 
beiween  Rctzsch  and  Flaxman,  49^  bil ; 
Retzsch  successful  while  illustrating  the 
poets  of  his  own  country',  50-53;  but 
he  hax  failed  in  the  present  work,  53 ; 
his  •  Handet,*  &4 ;  '  Macbeth,'  50,  ML 

 Umrisse  zu  Schiller's  Lied  von 

der  Glocke.  Outlines  to  Schiller's 
song  of  the  bell.  Hi  ;  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  poem,  And  see 
Rctzsch's  outlines  to  Shakspeare. 

RecolIe(*tions  of  an  excursion  to  the  mon- 
asteries of  Alcobaqa  and  Batalha,  by 
the  author  of  Vathek,  127 ;  our  author's 
companions,  ib.;  their  arrangements  for 
the  excursion,  128  ;  ertraetf,  128  30; 
beautiful  dt  scrijtlian  tf  scenery,  L3J-S3 ; 
further  extract,  1 .35. 

Riland'fl  Antichrist ;  Papal,  Protestant, 
and  Infidel,  31M  ;  Dissenters  accused  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  Papists, 
819 ;  this  has  not  the  shadow  of  evi- 
dence to  rest  upon,  320;  extract,  321,22; 
dissenters  quite  ready  to  join  in  combat- 
ting the  errors  of  popery,  322  ;  were  all 
evangelical  elerg}'nien  such  as  our  au- 
thor, a  rc-union  of  protestants  would  no 
longer  be  chinierical,  S24. 

Ritchie's  journey  tr»  Sl  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow,  421;  descrijttinti  of  St.  Pi'trrs- 
burgh,  492.  2S;  its  population  seem 
scarcely  to  belong  to  the  place,  498 ; 
extract,  tO:j  *».') ;  anecdotes  of  the  em- 
jKror  Nicholas,  195  97. 

Roberts's,  miss,  scenes  and  characteristics 
of  Hindoostan,  414 ;  character  of  the 
work,  11  the  apparent  indifference  of 
the  public  mind  respecting  India,  415- 
16  ;  of  great  importance,  that  it  should 
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be  uugtit  to  take  an  int^rett  in  the 
subject,  417  ;  description  of  the  Govern' 

ment  liousc,  Calcxiitiu,  418-30  ;  etiqueltet 

4g  1 ,  28  ;  Palna,  422=2A  ;  ancient  c% 

of  Gour,  425-27;  MandiH),  427,  2ti  ; 

BejapooTf  428 -SO  ;  a  rught  in  Ihejun- 

ptes,  430.  dl. 
Roscue's  tourist  in  S{iain,  401 ;  ac«Mnt 

of  Cadiz,  497i  98. 
Rudiments  of  Trees,  from  nature,  Sffii ;  a 

clerer  series,  SQfi. 

Sacred  Classics.  VoL  XIX.  Knox's 
Christian  philosnphy.  VoL  XX.  Se- 
lections from  rev.  John  Howe*s  works, 
241;  e3efnicfy,24i  46. 

Saflery's  poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  247; 
many  of  them  of  the  Isighest  order  of 
excellence,  £48;  '  the  waUc  to  Emmaus,' 
248  .W ;  •  ffagar  in  the  desert,'  250^  fil ; 
•  ajwstrophe  to  Jeremiah'  2jl-&a  •  Jur- 
ther  extract,  ii^ 

Scriptural  unity  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
exhilMted  in  their  published  confesnons, 
78;  contents,  88_i  extract,  82^  S. 

Second  atldress  of  the  Annual  Assembly 
of  the  congregational  union  of  England 
and  Wales,  78 ;  it«  main  topic,  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  scriptural  disdpfine, 
ib.;  extract,  Ifi  81. 

Silver's  memorial  to  his  Majesty's  gorem- 
ment  on  the  danger  of  interTncddling 
with  dturcluratcs,  519;  a  literary  cu. 
riosity,  Si2Q. ;  extracts,  520-24 ;  author's 
opinions  on  registration,  584;  and  on 
marriage, 

Specimens  of  the  table-talk  of  the  late 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  LSA ;  the 
general  fff«?ct  nf  these  *  specimens'  is 
liable  to  liurt  the  memory  of  their  sub- 
ject,  136;  extracts,  137;  Coleridge's 
critical  discussions  of  the  highest  value, 
;  sir  James  Mackintosh,  139;  Can- 
140. 

Statement  rehtive  to  church  accommoda- 
tion in  Scotland.  84j  extract,  HfL 

Styles's,  Dr.,  ministerial  soliciiuile  and 
fidelity,  4^1 ;  estracU,  4S4  Sfi. 

Styles's  R^  jHx-nis,  41 1  ;  '  stanxas,'  4J  L 
12. 


Taybr,  tbc  whole  works  of  the  right  rev. 
Jeremyt  S^;  the  reviving  partiality 
for  our  older  writers,  16.;  bow  is  it  that 

the  older  writers  manlf«t  such  a  splen- 
dour of  genius?  359  ;  was  there  not  emi- 
nent intellectual  character  formed  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts?  3fiJ  ;  i^uliar- 
ities  of  that  character,  362 ;  Jeremy 
Ttttfktr,  and  Mtllmi,  363.  01;  the  ifs- 
agination  of  Taylor,  his  pre-eminent 
endowment,  365 ;  Milton's  language 
poetic,  not  bis  style  of  thinking,  36(> ; 
Taylor's  politica]  o|rinions  accounted  for, 
Sfil;  he  was  more  pedantic  than  Mil- 
ton, 3G8  ;  his  quatifications  as  a  preack- 
er,  369  74. 
Temperance  societies,  chums  of  the;  see 
abstract  of  e^'idence  before  the  select 
committee. 

■   ■      Tracts,  British  and  Foreigti, 

283. 

Testamentary  counsels  and  hints  to  Christ- 
hma  on  the  right  distribution  of  their 
property  by  will,  1119 ;  contents,  ggft ; 

much  litigation  occasioned  by  men  mak- 
ing their  own  wills,  201 ;  '  the  pruvi&ion 
to  be  made  for  widows,*  ib,;  author's 
ideas  on  primopeiiiture,  ilbi  ,  *  on  the 
claims  of  the  Ilctleemer's  catist^'SOg.  3j 
present  volume  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  the  Christian  reader,  90:i. 

TTiomas  Johnson's  reasons  for  Dissenting 
from  tbc  Established  Church,  157. 

Treasury  Bible,  JI32  ;  iu  motto,  ib. ;  ex- 
tracts, 834.  Sh',  hirg^T  edition  of  the 
aame  bible,  334i. 

'WtlUams's  memoirs  of  the  life,  character, 

and  writings  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  knt., 
Ih^  ;  the  subject  of  present  volume  one 
of  the  most  instructive  characters  of  the 
British  Nepos,  16.;  particulars  of  his 
life,  185i  go  ;  extracJ,  IQl ;  comparison 
of  Coke  and  iJak,  188,  fctiL 

Winkles's  cathedrals,  817 ;  character  of 
the  work,  317,  18. 

Works  recently  published,  88,  164.  2*6, 
S48.  436.  fikfi. 


G.  Woodfall,  Printvr.  Angc)  Court»  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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